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| Several Tiere on 
y appeare 3% Sir H. Man- 


waring' s N Di#tiqnary : 5 Boteler's 7 ea Dialogues ; ; 
85 Naval, 


Expoſitor,” &c. Far from exhibiting an "af. . enlarged and 
com prehenfive view of nayal affairs, theſe. Productions 


Guillet's Gentleman 5 DiGiqnary, an 


are extremely imperfect, according to the very circum- 


ſ cribed plan which their authors have adopted. There 
are beſides, the Dictionnaire de Marine of M. Aubin, pub- 


liſhed in TH. ; and that of M, averien, publiſhed 


in France. The 71 are indeed | ee but very de- 
ficient in the mo neceflary articles, Beſides a circum- 


ſtantial detail of the local oeconomy of different ma- 


rine departments, they are ſwelled. out with aſtronomy, 


merge, hydrography, natural hiſtory, &, ,, all. of 


which are abundantly better treated in other compoſi- 
tions. Of the machinery of a ſhip; the diſpoſition 
of the riging on her maſts and yards ; ; and the compa- 


- 


AO 


ratiye force. of.» her different mechanical powers, their 


accounts however are often vague, perplexed, and unin- 
1 9 telligible. 


; 
| 
| 
: 


* wy * E 1 A” E. "AED „ Fro mas a 
ei, With regard to her internal. government u 


action; to the gen 


are almoſt totally filent. Had any of theſe works been 


executed with tolerable ſucceſs, it might have rendered 


mine unneceffary ; or probably have introduced it in the 


form of a tranſlation. * 


1 acknowledge with great pleafure the adyantaget I 
have derived in the proſecution of this work, from ſeveral 


authors of diſtinguiſhed reputation : in reality However 


none of thoſe above-mentioned are of the number. In 
that part which is dedicated to the theory and art of 
ſhip- building, I owe conſiderable obligations to the in- 


genious M. Du Hamel. The principal pieces uſed in 


the conſtruction of a ſhip, together with their combina- 
tion and diſpoſition, are copiouſſy and accurately de- 
ſcribed in his Elements of Naval Architecture: and his 
general account of the art itſelf is perſpicuous and com- 
prehenſive. Many of his explanations I have therefore 


implicitly adopted. 


In treating of the artillery, I have ocafionally con- 
ſulted Le Blond, Muller, and Robins, befides ſeleing 
ſome valuable materials from the manuſcripts of officers 
of long experience and. eftabliſhed reputation in that 
ſervice. Whatever relates to the riging, fails, machinery, 
and movements of a ſhip ; or to the practice of naval war, 


is generally drawn from my own obſervations; unleſs 
where the author 1 is quoted. 


- 


As 


regulations of the line of bat | 
tle; And to the principal movements in falling, they * 


_ chatter is ufually printed in italics the feſt tiene it bs, men- 


| 

* 
So 

" * 

x * = 
* 3 

. 
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K e POOR es ef este rosa. written My 
on aſtronomy, and the theory of navigation, I have 


totally omiĩted the terine df the former; as foreign to my 
Plan; and ſlightly paſſed over the latter: becauſe ho 
reader could acquire a ſufficient idea of thoſe ſciences 
from ſo partial a deſeription. Many of the leaſt-import- 
ant parts of a ſbip; 4 well as ef her tiging; are very 
generally defined. To explain the track of every put- 
ticular rope, through its different channels" would be 
equally uſelefs and unititelligible to a land reader: to ma- 
riners it were faperfluous : : and even the youths who are 
trained to the ſea, would reap little advantage from it.; 
becauſe their fituation affords them much better e 
nities of making theſe minute diſcovetie n. 

I hace in general endeavoured to give "a ehh mex 
of the moft material expreſſions, unleſs when Heir evi- 
dent analogy to common words rendered this unneceſ- 


one, of underſtanding their | pilots, 'when we may have 


occaſion for their alliftance.. Wherever it was found ne- 


cefliry to explain one” techmicab term by another, the 


_ tioned; fo Yona re maeoins: 5 reber to i Se) Aa further 
bg ger Ha ehm holimidat.: 0 
Are che Phasen er alas pebhlbtsg were esd to,jil- 
dh the various objefts to which: they tefer, they are 
lietle ernamented; but havr in general the recommenda- 
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fary. Many reaſons may be alledged for introducing the 
French fea-terms and phraſes ; particularly that obvious 
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tion Tur Gmplicity and ' geometrical truth. In this, part I 
_ have been particularly, favoured with many original-drayw- 
a which are uſually eonſidered amongſt the inacceſ- 
ſible arrana of ſhip- building. They are much more 
numerous, uſeful, and correct, than what has hitherto 
appeared in any. work of the kind. In fine, I have 
endeavoured, to the beſt of my judgment, te retrench the 
ſuperfluities, and ſupply the deficiencies, of former writers 

on the ſame ſubject, as well as to digeſt and methodiſe 
whatever appeared looſe or inaccurate therein, oe FM 

This undertaking Was firſt ſugge ſted to me by my 

"holy; and ingenious. friend George Lewis Scott, Efq; 

who conſidered it as a work of extenſiye utility. In- . 


deed, in a country whoſe principal ſources of ſtrength 
are derived from the ſuperiority gf her. marine, it is 
eyidently wanted. 1 have the pleaſure 2 alſo to know that 
Sir Edward Hawke, and ſeveral officers of reſpeckable abi- 
lities in our navy; are of the fame, opinion. To this 
may be added, what the celebrated M. Du Hamel lately 
obſerved, in a letter to me, Ge liore.. aangucit © abſolu- 
ment; celui qui a b, imprimè en Hollands, et gui a eu un 
debit confiderable, en tres imparfait'; telui de M. Save. 
rien oft encore plus mauvais. I mention "this exprefsl y, 
becauſe ſome ſea-officers have conſidered the work unne- 
ceſſary. It is however ſubmited, with all poſſible defe- 
rence, to ſuperior judges; to men"of ſeience and letters, 
who know the difficulty of explaining the parts of a 


mechanical ſyſtem, when the readers ate unacquaigted 
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ol with the ſubject. | g 
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flatted againſt the maſts. by the. force. of the wind. 

I be fails are ſaid to — talen alack, when they-are brought. into 
this Stüstion, either by a ſudden change of the wind, or. by atr-alteration. 
in che ſhipꝰx courſe. They: ate Jaid: «bach,; to. offe& aa immegiate.rexreat, 
without turning to the right or left; on in the ſea · phraſe, to give. the 
ſhip ern may, in order to avoid ſome. danger diſcovered. before her. in 4 
arr geo _ when ſhe has een wag her Ration in the line 

e. Wen” s '+ 19788 . 

The kk * placed in this pofition by Hacke Fenn 
hauling in the weather ones; ſo that the — 1 of the wind is ex- 
erted on the fore- part of their ſurface, — puſhes the ſhip aſtern, 
unleſs ſhe is reſtrained by ſome counteracting MG Se ee, and 


BRACING. - 7 
fail aback near the ſtern, as the mizen- 


a A | ' BACK, each, che Aeon, af he falls, "when iber FRAY are 


8 


It is alſo uſual to ſpread ſome 
top-ſail, when @ ſhip rides with a ſingle anchor in a road, in order to pre- 
vent her from approaching it ſo as to entangle the flukes of it with her 
ſlackened cable, and thereby looſen it from the ground. See Axchox. 
Fig. 14. plate III. diſcovers the plan of a ſhip „a h, with: her main-top- 
ſail, c d, aback z in which the curved. datred line exprelles - the cavity 7 
it, as blown back by the wind * each ſide of the maſt. The r 
ſail, which is full, is exhibited by. the line . — 2 13+ x eproionts a pe 
ſpective view of the ſhip: in the x firuntion an dart ſhews 4 4. 
rection of the wind upon bot. 
Lay all flat Anacx, the order to arrange all ihe Aale i in Wh Gruation... 
. ABAFT, arriere; (abaftan, Sax. behind) the hinder part of a ſhip, or 
all thoſe parts both within and without, which lie towards the ſtern, in op- 


to afore; which ſee. 
ABarT, arriere de, is alſo uſed | as a poſition, 20d. Sende furtber oft,.. 
or nearen'the ftery; as, the barricade wy mag the 1 BE Ee, be- 
hind it, or nearer the ſtern. - - -- 152 4 
18710 SN 1 | ABO 
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his term more” particula 


the fide of any object aboar 


© 6. A D M 

ABOARD (A bord, Fr. abordo, Ital.) the inſide of a' ſhip: hence any 
perſon Who enters a ſhip is ſaid to go aboard: but when an enemy en- 
regs in the time of battle, he i bs ſaid to board. A pe which always 
implies hoſtility. "See the article BoakbinG. 

To fall ABoard of, aborder, to ſtrike or encounter another ſhip, when 
one or both are. in motion; to be driven upon a ſhip by the force of the 
wind or current. 

A BOAR D-main-tack ! amure la grande voile ! the order to draw the main- 
tack, i. e. the lower corner of the maih- fail, down ro the cheſs tree. 
See CHESS-TREE. | 2 | 

ABOUT, revir?, (abutan, Sax. ) the Grtiation of a ſhip immediately after 
ſhe has tacked or changed her courſe by going abour, and ſtanding on the 
ocher tack, See Tackins. 

. adieu. va the order to the ſhip' s crew to prepare for 
tacking. 1 

AREA, L, par le travers (of breoft, Sax.), ſide by fide, or oppoſite to; 
à ſitdation in which two or more ſhips lie, with their ſides Parallel to 
each other, and their heads equally advanced. y 

97 regards the line of battle at ſea, where, 
on the different occaſions of attack, retreat, or purſuit, the ſeveral ſqua- 
drons, of divifions of a fleet, are obliged to vary their diſpoſitions, and 
yer maintain a proper regularity by failiog in right or curved ines. When 
che line is formed abreaſt, the whole ſquadron advances” uniformly, the 
ſhips being equally diſtant” from, 'and parallel to each other, fo has the 
Ength of each ſhip forms a right angle with the extent of the ſquadron' or 

ne abreaſt. "The. commander in chief is always ſtationed in the center, 
and the ſecodd' and third in command in the centers of their reſpective 
ſquadrons. "See this farther iſtiffrared in the article Ling, | 

Arn RAST, within the flip, itmplies on a line with the beam, or by 

7 as the frigate ſprung a leak abreaſt of. 
the main etch , i. E. on "the fame line with the main hatch-way, croſſ- 


ing the ſhip's length at right angles, in Ke Terre to 92 or abaft the 


hatch-way. * See A571. R 
We diſcovered a Lies ABREAST of Beachy Head, 1. e. off, or dueah op- 
oſite to it. 
79 ACORN, pomme 4 iroueite, a little erte piece of wood; fa- 
ſhioned like a cone, and fixed on the uppermoſt point of the ſpindle, above 
the vane, on'the'maſt-head. It is uſed to keep the vane from being blown 
off from the be indle in a whirlwind;” or when the ſhip- leans much to one 
ſide under fail. See plate I. fig. 1. where a repreſents: the OTB; mp the 


vane and ſtock, c the ſpinille, and d the maſt-head. 


ADMIRAL; Aae an officer of the firſt rank and command in the 
fleet, and who is diſtinguiſhed by a flag diſplayed at his main- top - maſt - 
head. Alſo an officer who ſuperintends the naval forces of a nation, and 


; who is authoriſed tb determine in all maritime cauſes. 


The origin and. denomination of this important office, which ne 
to have been eſtabliſned in moſt countries that border on the ſea, have 
given 


A D M A D M 
given riſe to a great variety of opinions. Some have borrowed them from 
the Greek, others from the Arabic, while a third ſort, with greater proba- * 
bility, derive both the title and dignity from the aracens *, But ſince 
no certain concluſions have been deduced from theſe elaborate reſearches, 


and as it rather appears the province of this work to give the reader an 
idea of the office and duty of an admiral at ſea, than to furniſh an hiſtori- 


cal or chronological detail of the rank and power with which admirals have | 


been inveſted in different nations, we ſhall contentedly reſign this taſk to 
the ingenious lexicographers who have ſo repeatedly entertained us fin 
ſuch critical inveſtigations. 
The ApmiRAaL, or commander in chief of a fleet, being frequently it in- 
veſted with a great charge, on which the fate of a kingdom may depend, 
ought certainly to be poſſeſſed of abilities equal to ſo important a ſtation 
and, ſo extenſive a command. His fleet is unavoidably expoſed to a va- 
. riety of perplexing ſituations in a precarious element. A train of dangerous 
incidents neceſſarily ariſe from thoſe - ſituations. The health, order, and 
- diſcipline. of his people, are not leſs the objects of his conſideration, than 
the condition and qualities of his ſhips,. A ſudden change climate, a 
rank and infectious air, a ſcarcity, or unwholeſomene(s, of Proviſions, . may 
"BOP pernicious, to the former, as tempeſtuous weather or dangerous na- 


„Y greatly fi ſuperior, may be equally, fatal to both. e ough t 18 hat © 
Kent experience 10 anticipate all the probable eyerits thas, may hap 
to his fleet during an expedition or cruiſe, and, by SINE to, 1. 


6 ide againſt them. His {kill ſhould. be able to counteradt e varlops. 
. Which his fleet may . from different cauſes, vig apes 3 
preſence of mind are neceſſary to ſeize. every favourable opporty tunity 
is ſituation may offer to prolecute 2 Pr Rune d A igng 19.£Xtrc 8 112 
| ſelf from, — difficulty or diſtreſs;; un front c 4 th tha be: 
Singing, and retard the progreſs. o "any great. fo i 15. be 
endued with reſolution. and ure to agimate his 6 5 18 of 
example, and Promote a ſenſe o f emulatio n in t * gs gi der his 
command, as well to improve any advantage, As 10 fi 25 r hefen the 
efforts, of bis ill fortune. 18 gl e 
be moſt eſſential part of his duty, Y, 5867 appears to . "military 
Spode, As ſoon as the fleet, under his command pyts. to Ka, he } 4s to 
it into the proper order of, battle, called, agen e In thi [ his arrange- 
0 he is to make a, judicious: diſtributionſof ſtrengih from the van. to the 


„rear, throwing the principal force into the center, to relilt the impreſſion 


of the enemy's fleet; which might otherwiſe, at ſome favourable opportunity, 

break. through his line, and throw, the van, ac rep, into confuſi n. 

| by e knowledge of; the ſeas,.. weat fer. nd. reig| ing winds, of 
or, region where he is, ſtationed, is alſo, requilite, as it will 

—_— 75 ilitate his plans on the enemy, It will enable him to avoid 

being improperly embayed, where he might be. pie in a diſad- 


* . 10 regno Versen quatudr prætores ſtatuit, qui ROS F i vocabantur, S1GEBERT, ; 


iT B 2 * Vantageous 


——— to the latter. A lee: ſhore, an injudicious. engagement with an. 


I 


His“ enterpriz 


ſaving as many bf his th 


A P M mA D M 
vatſtagedus fituation ; and to judge whether it will be moſt expedient to 


attack is adverſary, or or Jie prepared to receive his aſſault. When * 


Heer is forced by ſtreſs of Feather or otherwiſe. to take ſhelter in à road 
| of Yor it Ii ldewile faggeſt the neceſſary conduct of keeping a ſufficient 


number of cruiſers at fea, to bring him early” intelligence, that they may 


be ready to cut or flip the cables When they are too much hurried to weigh 


their anchors. 


As the forming a complete, ſtrong, and uniform line is a very mate- 
rial article in naval war, the admiral ought frequently to arrange the fleet 
under his command into this order, that the inferior officers may obſerve 
to bring their fhips, with greater dexterity and alertneſs, into their ſeveral 
ſtations, and maintain the regulariey of . line When ep. men veer, or 
fall abreaſt. See LN. 

When the admiral intends a deſeent on an eronny's: coaſt, or other-at- 
cnt which thay be attended wich icared and unforeſeen incidents, 
is orders ſhotild be delivered' or drawn up with the greateſt accuracy 
and preciſion: they ſhould be ſimple, perſpiouous, direct, and oompre- 
dene chey could collect a number of objects into one point of view, 
and, "forefetint; the effects of ſucceſs or defeat, appoint the proper -meu- 
'Jires to be adopted in conſequenee thereof. Hiſtory: and experience 
confirm the neceſſity of this obſervation, and preſent us with a vnriety 05 

Aiſaſters that have happened on ſuch oecaſions, merely by a defiaieney 
ich this materid} article. In the commanding officer, inattention, bar- 
T of expedient, ot a circumferibed view of the neceſſary effecs of 

yo may be equally permicious. And general orders-owght»to 
be utterly free fo aß — — Which always betray à falſe 
taſte and confuſed imagination, beſides ares hens Bae PT W 


Fatal conſe e th He S ec 0 
When and! 
his victory, by puſhing the advantages he has acquired as far as prudence 


ral conquers iti battle, he Hrould endenvour to apabve 


directs; a conflutt which merits his attention. as much as any in the ac- 
tion! When he is n he dught to embrace every opportunity: of 
as pofſible, and endeavour principally to affiſt 
thoſe which are diſabled.” In ſhort, it is his duty to avail himſelf of every 
racticable expedient rather than fink «vader his mene and ſuffer 
himſelf to become ah baff prey to the enemy: 
He ſhodld be fufficiettly acquainted wich civil law, to Judge with pro- 
priety of the proceedings of courts martial, and to correct the errors, and 


reſtrain the abuſes which may Happen therein by miſtake, or e or 


in attention. 


As ſecret treaties, ropoſitions, or ſchemes of the enemy, may occa- 


ſionally be ſubmitted to his inſpection, or fall into his poſſeſſion by cap- 
ture; and which it might be im proper to diſcover to any perſon near 


him, he ought to KAN a competent knowledge of the modern languages, 


© or at leaſt, thoſe of the countries againſt whom his military operations are 


directed, to bet able to comprehend with facility the full ſcope and purport 
of ſuch papers. B 
; e 


A D M A D N 


He ought ta be well de GI to order proper 
rep, of unknown coaſta, roads, rh irbgurs to De. 
judge of their accuracy, and detect theit errors. To, aſcertain 15 0 tua- 
zion and longirude of different places, he ſhould be allo, f iently filled 
in aſtronomy, and the method wf;jtaking Sblęrnatiohs, xbich indeed is 


correct 
; Par 10 


veſſentially Nr 10 the profeſſion of-.apa-officer, Baugh. iga, ack 


negleded. 


By his iaſtructions the n 1s abo ite 0 aſſiſt at all.equncys af wa 


that relate o naval. affains © 10 viſit, a often as. oôpyenient, the ther” 


ſhips of his ſquadron) to enquire particularly into their condition, and 
obſerve the men muſtered, mebing cane that no 2 
. barne on the bocks. He is directed to acquain tary of, 
admiralty of all his proceedings relating to the Aura: a 

mation of >the lord-high-admizal, . or Jord com 


one rg of with 1 7 5 * — 


. oh BR) 
ve, Much more might be duſceved on this. occaſiod. 
hs general outline which: we have etched; - that the 


pp ns by 


e requires greater Me e e eee 
2 — oi ithe.command "ſs „a naval. = ? a 


cbatthe ought obe duly qualiſied, car Jeaſt i ae 
Councils of his ſovereign, and enter into the enlarged. f 
hit Gl From an mvafion- b doa, or of ae 
enemy coaſt 3 as well asi to improve navigation, and. 
ef commerce. Por farcher. partyoglars Uf. 5. > ge Of The 
enen, kann, GannõοƷƷW e 1 cg 
: ASMACAL -of i rhe fleet; ei the; dmitaby 
Britain: 2: when he embarks on any-expedition,. be is c f 
Zumon flag at the main-top- maſſ · head. 


Nice A bu Al, uice-Amirul, the officer next a aha 
Admiral; his flag is diſplayed at che fore-top-maſtihrad. * 


e Rear ADMIRAL, contre-amirdl,' liunminantaꝶ mH , 
vfficer next in rank and mmun d The. Fe NON: LOR 
13 flag ar he mizen- maſt : head. mal Ae 5 9 ale . 
There are at preſent in England, baths * iind ak dhe 18 al 
-admirals of the white ' ſquadron, and four of the blue. vic admi- 
rals of the red, thret of the white, and four of the. blue. Four treat ad- 
mirals of the red, four of the whine, and five of the hluc un: baſitles 
twenty-two 3 that have carried 1 no 8 who are. N 


be abe alſo a civil officer appoin 42 A Peg . 
in dif- 


of the ad miralty. There are wipe 5 24 es 
— glarer af Great- Britain, With judg 20 pager thery, for 
- executing; juriſdiction within their — ive. 02 0 deciſions, 
however, are not final, an appeal lying i the court bs — in 


London. 
ADMIRALTY, | 


Pe. 


ralty ; and to attend him or them, on his return ich an ben RE 
— A RxpEcRtIOn, HAS wanfmit a cap ef his Jourgal rt 
2 I 15 oo » Bl, ad", 11 » Wu 


bi an an 


Channels 


* 
w w— 
w 63 


9 — > 2 3 — - Do * 
* Lox 


- orinear:the len. 2e: ohh e: a av 


medi in the hinder part of the ſhip ; as, 
evi: the aſter ſails, & S. eK ian 


- They are o 


. 7 & 
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A D R A H # 


ADMIRAL ÞYzy Anirnutt, «the: office. of lord. bigb admiral, whether 


diſcharged by one ſingle perſon, or by eee erte 
of the Admiralty. Ou e „ 


ADñvICE-BGAT, pacquet Tavis, A ſmal Run: employed to carry. ex- 
preſſes or. orders with all poſſible diſpatch. 

ADRIFT (from à and drift, Sax.) the . af A ſhip or- veſſel bestes 
looſe from her moorings, and driven without control at the SP of the 


wind, ſeas, or current, or all of them together. 


AF LOAT, (a lot, Fr.) floating on the ſurface of the water: a chip is 
aid to be aflcat when there is a volume of water under her bottom of ſu 
ficient depth to buoy her up from the ground... 


AFORE, avant, ( (fore, Sax. ) all chat part of a hip which lies forwand, 


Aron, as 4 prepoſition, penile: implies further ee or — che 
prow ; as, the manger ſtands afore the fore maſt, i. e. further forward, or 


nearer the ſtem. In both theſe ſenſes afore is uſed in contmdiſtinctian to 
abaft. See the article ABAFT. 


£4 938 


AFT, arriere (from wfter, or abaft ): behind, or near the ſtern of the 


hipz»being! oppaſed to fore; as, run out the guns fore 420 * i. e. from 
one em the ſhip to the other; and whence ,. | 


* tg 
AFTER, &: . (aſter, Sax.) a D to 2 25 — ſitu- 
e a a rk a "mop 


The AFTER+S41Ls. uſually.comprehend all choſe which eden 
ahh mizen-maſt, .and..on the ſtays between the mizen and main-«maſks. 


ppoſed to the head ails, which include all choſe that are ſpread 
on the fore- maſt and bowſprit; and both by their mutual operation on the 


oppoſite ends of che ſhip, duly balance her when under 15. Ses the ar- 


. ticle TRAIN. 0354943 et ie rte COLES — 


AGENT-ViervaLLeR, avitalleur, an afficer- Rationed. at a royal p 
to regulate the victualling of the King's ſhips, under the direction of: — 
commiſſioners, for. victualling the navy. He; receives all the proviſions 
from the victualling office in London, and diſtributes them to the ſhips in 


the tharboun He alſo receives into his ſtore-houles ſuch as may be re- 


turned by ſhips after the expiration e and renders. an Want 


thereof to the ſaid commiſſioners, 5 PU 


AROUND, echo, (from a and; 8 ſituation of A chip whoſe 
bottom, or any part of it, hangs or reſts upon the ground, 40; as to 


render. her immoveable till a greater quantity of water floais her off; or 


till ſhe is drawn out into the em * the rata of mechanical 


Fenn 1 „ 41. r 14 
"i AkiE AD, want, au devant, (om a and bead, Sax.) further onward 


than the -ſhip,Þor at any diſtance. before her, lying immediately on that 


point of the compaſs to which | her:ſtem is directed It is uſed .in oppoſi- 


tion to aſtern, which expreſſes the ſituation af any heck behind the ſhip. 
See ASTERN+| $395 OS 49.021} 7, Wy 1 


[#: 213.96 : 'F 19 99 4" 
| | To 


A H * A L © 
To run Arts kn-of one #6 honing” depaſſer, to ſuil beyond the place ſhewn 

erroneouſly in*the/dead-reck@ning ats the ſhip'r tations! SO va 1 * fa (Nt ) 
Line Auzap. See the article Line. | + valenimit A ie 
A-HULL; & fer $2 mate,  Dicorder (frden: and. Bull che ſituation of 

a ſhip when all her fails are furled oni account of the violence of the ſtorm, 


and when having laſhed her helm on the lee-fidey! ſhe lies nearly with her 
nde to the wind and ſea, her head being ſomewhar-inclined to the direction 


or the wind. See this further explained in the article PRI. 
AIM, the direction of a cannon, or other ene 0 it object, vun the 
point to which it is directed; Whence d 1798 ed gu ot tir 


+ To take Alu, prendre ſa mire, (from eſmer, Fr.) is to point a gun to it's 


object according to the point-blank range. See Cannon and Rancs/ 
ALEkE, envoie, (from a and lee) the ſituation of the helm when it is 
puſhed down to the lee ſide of the ſhip, in wales to Pus the ſhip about, or 
lay her head to the windwarldd. % 125 „09 
© ALL # the wind; the ſtate of a ſhip's fails when they a 1110: the 


direction of the wind, ſo as to ſhake and ſhiver, by turning the ſhip's head 


to windward;'either by deſign, or neglect of the-helm's ma. 
"Art's well! an acclamation of ſafety or ſecurity 71 ——— by a centinel, 
and repeated by all the others who are ſtationed in different plades of a ſhip 
ef war, at the time of feriking the bell e balfhour e the period of 
the night uten nid 55 * ai born 
ALL hands high, or Au bind * Jour l winds Baut the call»or 


order by which all che thip” $ Company une ſummoned upon: deck by the 


ii e os „ene lee at 


boatſwain. 


.O T. e but; (later, to life op. bes pep un che rope, er es- 
r yards or rigg ing. 0 


Heads, or any where about the hi, 
1 ALONG: fide; bord à bord, frnc & flana, (ide by de, or joined o 
fhip, wharf, &c. and lying parallel thereto. wp” Oli 
» Fo liy'Avoxo Ade, along er, to attanꝑe a ſhip by che ſide of another,” * 
* ALonc-ſhore, along the coaſt; this Phraſe is commonly appliect to coaſt- 
9 or to a courſe which a8 in gbr of, and nearly Piiraliebeo, 
the ſhore.” WT 44593 2 3 PCDND 35; Ls. ob. 1 41 207 Kills 2117 0713 * 
© Dying Aron, 2 la home, (au longe; r.) the ſtate of being prefiſed down 
fide ways by A weight of fail 1 in'a'freſh' Weine bat eroſſes the ſhip's oourſe 
either Areckly or obliquely. SEEN mit mo3 birt odr it 
© ALOOF, bf, this has en emioned as 4 ſea- term, but 
whether juſtly or not We mall not preſume to determine it is known in 
common diſesurſe to imply ata diſtancr; and the reſemblance of the 
Phraſes, keep aloef, and keep u luff, -Or>kedÞ the luſf in all probability. gave 
riſe to this conjecture. If it was really a ſea-phraſe originally, it ſeems to 
have referred to the dangers of a lee · ſnore, in which ſituation the pilot 
might naturally apply it in the ſenſe commonly underſtood, viz keep al 
off, or quite off: it is, however, never expteſſed in thatimanner by ſeamen 
now, Sce Lurr. It may not be improper to obſerve, thut, «beſides uſing 
this phraſe 4 in the ſame ſenſe with us, the French alſo call thetwenther*fide 


of a ſhip, and the weather clue of a courſe, le le,. 
AMAIN, 


A M A A N C 


AMAIN, cale-tout, (from main, or maigne,. ald: French) at once, ſud- 
denly; as, let go amain! i. e. let it run at once. This phraſe is gener 
rally applied to any thing that is hoiſted or lowered by a tackle, or compli- 
cation of pullies. ä | 5 * . 
- AMIDSHIPS, the middle of the ſhip, either with regard to her length 
or breadth, Example in the firſt ſenſe ; The enemy boarded us anid/hips, 
i. e. in the middle, between the ſtem and ſtern, Example in the ſecond 
ſenſe; Put the helm amidſlups, i. e. in the middle, between the two ſides. 

ANCHOR, ancre, (axchora, Lat. from ayxvgx, Greek) a heavy, ſtrong, 
.crooked inſtrument of iron, dropped from a ſhip into the bottom of 
the water, to retain her in a convenient ſtation in a harbour, road, of 
river. | 2 ; 

The moſt ancient anchors are ſaid to have been of ſtone, and ſome- 
times of wood, to which a great quantity of lead was. uſually fixed, 
In ſome places baſkets full of ſtones, and ſacks filled with ſand, were 
employed for the ſame uſe, All thefe were let down by. cards into the 
fea, and by their weight ſtayed the courſe of the ſhip. Afterwards the 
were compoſed of iron, and furniſhed with teeth, which being faſtened 
to the bottom of the ſea, preſerved the. veſſel immoveable; whence 
everles and dentes are frequently taken for anchors in the Greek and Latin 
poets. At firſt there was only one tooth, whence. anchors were called 
regio; but in a ſhort time the ſecond was added by Eupalamus, or 
Anacharſis, the Scythian. philoſopher. The anchors with two teeth 
were called dÞiboau, or cpPirga, and from ancient monuments appear 
to have been much the ſame with thoſe uſed in our days, only the tranſ- 
verſe piece of wood upon their handles (the ſtock) is wanting in all of 
them. Every ſhip had ſeveral anchors, one of which, ſurpaſling all the 
reſt in bigneſs and ſtrength, was peculiarly termed inpa, or ſacra, and was 
never uſed but in extreme danger; whence ſacram aucboram ſolvere, is 
verbially applied to ſuch as are forced to their laſt refuge, Potter's An- 
Liquities of Greece. AS, 

The anchors now. made are contrived ſo as to ſink. inte the ground as 
Joon as they reach it, and to hold a great ftrain before they can be 
looſened or diſlodged from their ſtation. They are compoſed of a ſhank, 
a ſtock, a ring, and two arms with their flukes. The ſtock, which is 


a long piece of timber fixed acroſs the ſhank, ſerves to guide the flukes 


in a direction perpendicular to the ſurface of the ground; ſo that one of 
them ſinks into it by it's own weight as ſoon as it falls, and is ſtill pre- 
ſerved ſteadily in that poſition by the ſtock, which, together with the 
ſhank, lies flat on the bottom. In this ſituation it muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain 
A great effort before it can be dragged through the earth, horizontally. 
Indeed this can only be effected by the violence of the wind or tide, or of 
both of them, ſometimes increaſed by the turbulence of the ſea, and acting 
upon the ſhip ſo as to ſtretch the cable to ii's utmoſt tenſion, which ac- 
cordingly may diſlodge the anchor from it's bed, eſpecially if the ground be 
ſoft and oozy or rocky. When the anchor is thus diſplaced, it is ſaid, in 
the ſea phraſe, to come home. 


2 my That 


| to each, viz. the ſheet, maitreſſe-ancre, (which is the anchora 


XN C 
That che figure of this uſeful. igſtru org under- 
ſtood, ar 15 rn e ws N 9 ee Mary, R 


Plate I dat the are two ar al... 
0 - 10 end gh njucd ſhank) WY that. #4, Sherpa r 


A Ny 0. 


thicknefs bg. the bean + (uſual , 1 Er 
towards the points, - w are elevate ve, the A. at — * 
angle of: thirty degrees; or inclined to the ſhank. at an angle of. E g 
degrees; on te upper of each arm (in this poſition) is a, fluke, or 
thick plate of iron, 3 commonly. ſhaped like an tle eg. 
whoſe, baſe reaches inwards. to the middle of the arm. the upper- 
end of the ſhank is fixed t e Hock . with the PE : the Rock 
is 2 long beam of oak, Ain TD Barth rongly bolted, and 
together with iron rings. See a Cloſe above the ſtock is o 
mage 4, to which the cable is faſtened, or bent: the ring is curiouſly 
covered with a number of pieces of ſhort rope, which are twiſted about. 
it ſo as to form a very thick texture or covering, called the uddening,. 
and uſed to preſerve the cable from being fretted or chafed by = iron. 
Every ſhip has, or ought to have, three principal anchors, with a cable 
the, 


ancients) bower, ſecond ancre, and. ſmall . aucre d'affaurche, 

ſo called. far uſual ſituation on the ſhip' s bows... We efrcke, 
ſale anchors, for removing a ſhip from place to — in a harbour or. 
river, where there may not be room or wind for ailing ; theſe are the ſtream- 
anchor, ancre de tour; the kedge and Grappling. grapin : this: laſt, how 
ever, is chiefly deſigned for boats. 

Jo rag tbe Anchons, chaſſer ſur ſes ancres, ioplics th the ont of making 
the anchor come home, when the violence of the wind, &c. ſtrains the cable 
ſo as. to tear it up from the bed into which ic. had ſunk, and "i along the 
ground; as already explained. the D 

Feul Ancnor : it is fo called when. it either hooks. ſome other bench 
6 or cable, under the ſurface of the water; or When, by, the ind 
ſuddenly abating, the ſhip ſlackens her ſtrain, and ſtraying rou the a wh 
of her anchor, entangles her ſlack cable about the upper fluke,of i 
eaſily draws it out of it's place, as ſoon as ſhe begins wp ride with a 2 i 
To prevent this, it is uſual, as ſhe approaches the * Be in light Vea. 
to draw the ſlack cable into che ſhip as faſt as poſſible. te foo «: 

inter il ot les they. 


To ANCHOR, angrer, MA +. 4480 1s to | et go t 
ſhip ride thereby. a 
The ANGHOR is 4 cock- bill, ancre — a Is 21. 7 Ha I 
Painter, . a cn by which the flukes were hung to the 
caſt off, the flukes drop down perpendicularly ; whilſt 2 4 Tot pended 


at che cat· head by it 's hopper, ready to be uke bow at ment 
warning. a | 
At Ancao,, 2 Pancre, the ſituation of a. ſhip wh ich, rides by. e 1 
in a road or haven, &c. Plate I. bg, 6. e PEAR 
as riding in this ſituation... f 
T be ANCHOR is a peek... 8 icle 4 
The * non ig trip, or . 


11 4 
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To back the Ancyor, See Back, wy 

To cat the Ancnon, caponner Pancre, is to _— a ts called” the car 

to it's ring, and thereby pull it up cloſe to the cat: head, which ſee . 

To fiſh the Ax cho, to draw up the flukes upon the ſhip's ſide after it is 
catted. See the articles Davit and Fiss. * 

Jo ſheer the ſhip to her Ax cho, gouverner ſur Pavers is to ſteer the ſhip's 
head towards the place where the anchor lies when they are heaving che 
cable into the ſhip; that the cable may thereby enter the hauſe with ets 
reſiſtance, and the ſhip advance towards the anchor. with greater facility. 

To ſhoe the Ax choR. See the article Syos. 

To weigh the Ancuor, lever Pancre, to heave the anchor out of the: 
ground by it's cable. See Cars TERM and WinDlLass. — 427 

To weigh the Ancnor' with the long-boat, lever Panirt avec a alen 18 
to draw it up by applying mechanical powets to the Buoy- rope, r e 
pull it up to the boat's ſtem or ſteen. 

To weigh the Ancnor by the hair, is to weigh i 1t by the Able in a boat; 
when the ſhip cannot approach it, or when the buoy- ropè is broke, See the 
French term Ancre, and the phraſes which ſucceed in order. 

Ancnor-ground, fond de bonne teniie, is a bottom which! is neither too 
deep, too ſhallow, nor rocky; as in the firſt the cable bears too neafly per- 
pendicular, and is thereby apt to jerk the anchor out of the ground: in the 
ſecond, the ſhip's bottom is apt to ſtrike at Tow water, or when the ſea runs 
high, by which ſhe is expoſed to the danger of finking : and in the third, 
the anchor is liable to hook the broken and pointed ends of rocks; and tear 
away it's flukes ; whilſt the cable, from the ſame cauſe, is conſtantly"; md 
danger of being cut through as it rubs on their edges. 

AN-END, debout, the ſituation of any maſt or boom, when erected per 
pendicularly on the plane of the deck, tops, &c. The top-maſts are alſo: - 
ſaid to be an- end when they are hoiſted u to their uſual ſation, at the 
head of the lower maſts, as in fig. 3. Plate UI. ba 

APEEK, (a pigue, Fr.) perpendicular to the anchor; a rip! is aid to be- 
in this ſituation, when the cable is drawn ſo tight into the bow as to bring 
her directly over the anchor, ſo that the cable bears right 7 from che 
ſhip's ftem. * - 

APRON, (from à and foran, Sax.) a batten or Boering of al 
raiſed at the entrance of a dock, a little higher than the bottom, againſt 
which the dock gates are ſhut, See the article Dock. 

APRON, contre etrave, in ſhip- building, a piece of curved timber Sued 
behind the lower part of the ftem, immediately above the foremoſt end of! 
the keel. See plate I. fig. H. in the Pizces of the Hur. | 

The Apron conforms exactly to the ſhape of the ſtem, ſo that when the: | 
convexity of the former is applied to the concavity of the latter, it forms 
one folid piece, which ferves to fortify the ſtem, and give it a firmer con- 
nexion wrth the keel. 

As the apron is compoſed of two pieces ſcarfed wizether; n uſed to» 
ſupport the ſcarf of the ſtem, it is we agg. that the ſcarf thereof ſhould be 
at ſome diſtance from that of the ſtem. It is formed. of the ſame * 
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A P R = 2a © 
: with the heel of the ſtemi; but it A ilickneſßz is equal throughout. Some- 
times the piece immediately under the apron forms a curve, of which the 
horizontal part covers the — whilſt the vertical part correſponds 
with the inſide of the ſtem, to n it 1 Is eyed, mak ing the commencement 
of the apron .. 

-' APRON, platine, is alſo a 1 piece of lead faſtened over the touch- 
hole of the cannon, to keep. the charge dry at ſea or in rainy weather. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, or the ſcience of ſhip- building, compre- 
hends the theory of delineating marine veſſels upon a plane; an the art of 
framing them upon che ſtocks, AY to the proportions exhibited in a 
regular delign. 

All edifices, whether civil or military; are known to be erected i in 3 
quence of certain eſtabliſhed plans, which have been previouſly altered or 
improved till they have arrived at the deſired: point of perfection. The 
conſtruction of ſhips appears alſo to require at leaſt as much correctneſs and 
preciſion as the buildings which are founded upon terra firma : it is there- 
fore abſolutely neceſſary that the mechanical ſkill of the ſhipwright ſhould 
be aſſiſted by. plans and ſections, which have been drawn with all poſſible 
exactneſs, examined by Prong, calculations, and ſubmitted to the moſt 
accurate ſcrutiny. x. 9 | 

| Navel: "ABCUILECTUREs or ſhip-building, may be diſtinguiſhed i into three 
princi Parts. ST | 
- Firſt, To give the ſhip ſuch an exterior form as may be moſt ſuitable to 
the ſervice for which ſhe is deſigned. 

Secondly, To give the various pieces of a ſhip their proper Ggores 1 to 
aſſemble and unite them into a firm, compact frame, ſo that by their com · 
bination and diſpoſition they may form a ſolid fabric, ſufficient to anſwer all 
the purpoſes for which it is intended. And, | 
| Thirdly, To. provide convenient accommodations for the officers and' 
crew, as well as ſuitable apartments for the Cargo, furniture, proviſions, 
artery: and ammunition. 

5 exterior bgure of a ſhip may be divided into the bottom and upper- 
wor | 

'The bottom, or quick-work,. contains what is termed the bold, and 
which i is under water when the ſhip is laden. The upper-works, called alſo 
the dead:work, comprehend all that part which is uſually above the water 
when the ſhip is laden. 

Ihe figare of the bottom is therefore determined by the qualities which 

are neceſſary for the veſſel, and conformable to the ſervice for which ſhe is 
_ propoſed. 
: "The limits of our deſign will not admit of a minute deſcription and enu- 
meration of all the pieces of timber which enter into the — of a 
ſhip, nor of a particular deſcription of their aſſemblage and union; or the 
manner in which they reciprocally contribute to the ſolidity of thoſe 
citadels. It nevertheleſs appears neceſſary to give a general idea of the uſe, 


figure, and ſtation of the principal pieces, to thoſe who are entirely unac- 
C 2 quainted> 


„ A © 
quajnted with the ſubject. As our definitions wiltbeigreaty Huftrated alto 
'by the proper figures, we have annexed to this article à plate which com- 
prehends ſome of the moſt material draughts, as well as * of 
the principal pieces employed in naval architecture. n | 
It is uſual among ſhipwrights to delineate three ſeveral Patina 


Firſt, The whole length of the ſhip is repreſented” according to a fide 


view, perpendicular to 0 keel, and 1 b termed. the r of U n or 
ſheer-draught. Plate I. 


Second, The ſhip is exhibited: according to an end view, nd tripped | 
of her planks, ſo as to preſent the outlines of the: principal timbers; and 
this is properly termed the plane of projection, or the vertical plane of the 

- timbers, plate I. becauſe it ſhews the projection of their frames Oy 
20 each other. 

Third, It is not fuſicient to have the vertical curves w_ the bottom in 
different places, for a diſtinct idea of the horizontal curves is alſo equally 
neceſſary and uſeful: this is obtained by means of water lines, traced upon 
What is called the horizontal plane. In this draught, the curves of the 

| tranſoms called the round aft, is alſo marked; and ſometimes the breadth 
and thicknels of the timbers. 

The plane of elevation, plate I. determines the length and; depth of the 
keel; the difference of the draughts of water; the length and projetion, 
or rake, of the ſtem and ſtern-poſt ; the poſition of the mid. ſhip frame 
vpon the keel, together with that of the principal frames afore and abaft; 
the load-water line; the wales, the dimenſions and ſituations of the gen- 
e the proſectioa of the rails of the head and ene wee the 

tions of Ke Lans and channels, © 

This drau ht, however, conveys no idea of the verticaticures: of the 

— ribs or timbers ;. for as their projection wilt be only repreſented in a plane 
. Flevated upon the length of the keel, they! will appear in this ditectin no 
orherwiſs than as ſtreight lines. To pereetve theſe curves accurately, they 
muſt be regarded in another point of view, which. wild repreſent their pro- 
Jeckion upon a vertical plane, ſuppoſed to cur the keel at right angles in the 
place where the ſhip is broadeſt. For as all ſhips are broader near the 
middle of their length than towards the extremities, it is evident that the 

© Uthibers' are more extended in proportion. The moſt eapacious of theſe 


" teprefents what'is called the midhrp- frame; and upon the ares of this frame 
is delineated the projection of all the others. 


Thus the plane of projection limits the different breadtke of ip in 
various Point of her length, aud exhibits the outline of ehe timbers fe- 
ſpectively to each other, as they are erected upon the keel. Accordingly, 

_ this draught qughit to A. a variety of ſecłions of the ſhip- im different 
places of fs Kkgth,” 4 always perpe — to the ſurface of the water; 
- 46 that the eye. of the bbſerver, when laced | in what may be properly termed a 
the aui of the ſhip, m ay perceive the ſeveral ſections at one glance; - thar is 
to fav, When Woking full on the ſtem, from before the ſhip,” (ſee plate IV. : 
bg. 1 11.) he ſhall diſcover-the eee and and when looking from behind, 


directiy 
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directly on the ſtern, he ſhall perceive the form of the after - timbers, (hee 
plate X. fig. 2. and 3.) in both of which _ the ſections of the inferior 
timbers are expreſſed by curved black lines drawn upon the area of the mid- 
ſnip · frame, which is already deſcribed to be a plane clcvated perpendicularly 
upon the keel at the extreme breadth of the veſſel. 

To form a juſt idea of this plane, therefore, we ought to ſuppoſe a 
ſhip reſting upon the ſtocks, in the fame poſition as when afloat upon the 
water. Thus a variety of black vertical lines may be drawn at equal 
diſtances vpon the bottom, which is white, to form different outlines of, 
the ſhip — to the timbers within. It is to be obſerved, that 
the faſhion of the 1 timbers muſt conform to the figure of the mid- 
ſhip-frame, which is placed in the fulleſt part of the ſhip; and as the planes 
of ll the other timbers diminiſh in a certain progreſſion as they, approach 
the ſtem and ſtern, they are properly delineated on the plane of the midſhip- 
_ which alſo repreſents the depth of the keel and length of the mid- 

ip- beam. 
As the two ſides of a ſhip ought to be exactly alike; it is judged ſof- 
ficient to repreſent the ſections of the fore · part of the ſhip on the left 
fide, and thoſe in the after - part on the right fide, ſo as to perceive all the 
ſections, as well . as aba, oben obe Plane. See plate J. PRojJec- 
TION. 5 !. 

However neceflary i it may be to underſtand preciſely the vertical curves 
of the bottom, it is no leſs requiſie to have a juſt idea of thoſe which are 
horizontal. 

The horizontal, or floor plane, is \that upon which, the whole Frome: 
is erected, and will be more clearly underſtood. by previqully. Arend 
the water-lines and ribbands, of which it is compoſed. 

When ea ſhip floats upon the ſtream, it is evident that ber upper - works 
will be ſeparated from the: bottom by the ſurface of the water, which will 
accordingly. deſcribe an imaginary: horizontal line upon-the bottom from the 
ſtem to the ſtern- poſt. 
| The: moſt. elevated of thoſe lines * tormed the load water: line; "which 
is ſuppoſed to be drawn: by the ſurface of the water on the upper part of 
the bottom, when ſhe is ſufficiently laden for a ſea-voyage. - For if we: 
ſuppoſe this ſurface a rule, and thereby deſoribe à correſponding black 
line along the veſſel's bottom, that line will be diſtinguiſhed upon the 
bottom, which is white, and repreſent: what is called the: load- water 
If the ſhip is lightened of any part of her lading, and preſerves the fame 
difference in her draught of water at the two ends, or, what is the ſame 
thing, if ſne is lightened ſo as to preſerve the ſame equilibrium of the keel 
with regard to the ſurface of the water, it is evident that ſhe will riſe higher 
gut of the water, ſo that the black line already deſcribed will be elevated 
above it, and another black line may be delineated upon the bottom, cloſe 
to the ſurface of the water; which will exhibit a ſecond water-line paralleb: 
to che firſt, but nearer n keel 1 in e the number of feet which 


che ſhip has riſen, = 
aus 


” as 
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Thus by:lightening'a ſhipcgdadualihycand at thb ſameitinle'preſdeving the 
[ deen ether keel, or the angle which the keedchalag with the forks of 
the water, a variety of water⸗lines may be drawn parallel to each other; and 
to: the load · water line. v Sree a further illuſtratibn of theſe lines in the article 
WArrn-Lixz. See alſo their figure on 2 ſnhipꝰs bottom, plate I. fig. 3. 

IT be ribbands are hkewiſe of great utility in ſhip- building; they are nar- 
row and flexible planks placed on the bottom at different heights, ſo as 
to form a ſort of mould for ſtationing the inferior timbers between the prin- 
cipal ones. They differ from the water - lines, inaſmuch as the latter have 
only one curve, which is horizontal, whereas the ribbands, beſides their 
horizontal one, have a vertical curve. To convey a juſt idea of theſe 
eurves, which cannot be repreſented on one draught at their full length, 
without an oblique ſection of the ſhip's length, it will be neceſſary to have 
recourſe to two planes; that of the elevation, which exhibits their vertical: 
eure and to the floor - plane, upon which the horizontal curve is expreſſed. 

ISA 611 ; 14171 

Theſe different lines are extremely uſeful in exhibiting the various curves 
of;a:ſbip's bottom, that as they are gradually diminiſhed, their uniformity 
or ĩrregulariti may be diſcovered by the ſkilful artiſ. 
We have already obſerved, that the qualities required in a ſhip ought to 
determine the figure of the bottom: a ſhip of war therefore ſhould be able 
toiſail ſwiftly; and carry her lower tier of. guns ſufficiently out of the water. 
A-merchant-fhip ought to contain a large cargo of merchant- goods, and 
be nauigated with few hands; and both ſhould be able to carry ſail firmly; 
ſteer well zadrive little to lee ward; and ſuſtain the ſhocks of the fea with- 
aut | g violently ſtrained. 1. 7. N 2 n „„ 
The firſt thing to be eſtabliſhed in the draught of a ſhip is her length; 
ap&ias! a ſhiprof war, according to her rate, is furniſhed with a certain 
number of candon, which are placed in battery on her decks, it is neceſſary 
that ca / ſuſſiciauiqdiſtance ſhould: be left between theirg ports to work the 
guns with facility, and particularly to leave ſpace enough between the fore- 
moſt-gun and the ſtem, and between the aftmoſt gun and the ſtern-poſt on 
each Ade, on account of the arching, or:inward curve of the ſhip towards 
horenstemitias di 0) 1onod ob bis = 1 ff 
MWhen the lengt 
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h:of-aſhip: is determined, it is uſual to fix her breadth 
by the dimenſions of the midſhip- beam. On this occaſion the ſhip- 
wrights, for the maſt; part, are conducted by rules founded on their 
on obſer vation for having remarkrd, that ſome veſſels, which by re- 
peated; experience have been found to anſwer all the purpoſes of navi- 
gation, have, certain breadth in proportion to their length, they have 
inferred that it ud be, improper: to depart; from this proportion: but 
as other ſhips. have been cenſtructed with different breadths, which were 
equally perfect, fta variety of different general rules have been adopted 
by iaheſe antiſtsy whore accordingly divided in their opinions about the 
braadth which, BF !˙R to e gaſſigned tauaqſhip ærlatively with her length, 
whilſt each one produces reaſons and experience in ſupport of his o.] nn; 
ſtandard. Thoſe who would diminiſh the breadth allege, that a narrow 
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veſſel meets with leſs geſiſtanoe in paſſing! throygh . 
by increaſing the length ſhe will drive leſs tu ecard; gdiy, Thiatacrniding: 
to this principle, the Water- lines willi ben more cohventent ly: formed 5 
divide the fluid; a«hly;- That à long Hand narrow fhip will: reſleſs 
fail to advance ſwiftly; that her maſts will be lower; and! ther rig 
lighter; and, by conſequentes: the feamen Jeſs 3 mn % apts — 
ſails, &c. ede Dogg ARS Airs 1 S 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who would: [enlarge the breadth, de; 
That this form is better fitted to preſerve'a good battery -of g uns; 2dly, 
That there will be more room to work the guns conveniently $3:gdhygo Thar 
by carrying more ſail, the ſhip will be enabled to run faſter ; or, that this 
quality will at leaſt overbalance the adva which the others have of 
more eaſily dividing the fluid; àthly, That, being broader at the lende 
water line, or place where the ſurface of the water deſoribes a line hon 
the bottom, they will admit of being very narrow on the 1 
towards the extremities; and, zthly, That a broad. veſſel will more 
riſe upon the waves than a narrow one gf fl odT 
Ho rom. ſuch oppoſite principles has reſulted that varietyi:0ff ſtundardy 
adopted by different ſhipwrights; and a ſervile imitation: of tlleſe me. 
chanical methods has, to the great reproach of the artʒ i produced all 
theſe pretended rules of — nov for the various models they ha 
bare, adopted indiſputably prove their doubt and uneertaſhity! lwitit 
regard to their proper ſtandard. Hence 'theſe- pretended myBteried>whick- 
are only to be revealed to ſuch as are initiated into the erhft lg Hence 
this diviſion of the art into claſſes, ar, according tol dhe Shnicdb vere] 
into families, each of which affects, with becoming ſdleninie) i tœhLecbe 
ſeſſed of the true ſecret, in preference to all the others q And hetice 
lence of oppoſition, and mutual contempt the artiſts! eo 
nothing appears more effectually to have retardedithe ꝓ . 
ekitecture, than the involving / it in i arhichatiib Bprofu f wootd! 
gravely, ioſinuate, are only intelligible to theinfelves, dF typilieſtetouszafa 
ectation is nevertheleſs: tenacioully retained, Oy wo mays the 3 
to the contrary of ſome of the moſt able ſhip wrig hte PE? 
real maſters of the theory of their art, and do 3 to he bean 
and WO areguſily exempted from the cenſure tq hic thegocers ur often 
expoſed. „ O0 msd aiftbim 203 to 2noflnamib od yd 
It is not to be ex pected that ſantarvſo-complicat&Urandivations h 
prehending ſuch a diverſity of ſtructutes, can be treated "et life nl” 
work of this ſort. To enter into [a particular detuib of eher an 
practice; to explain the different with lufficdent aeeufacy adi per. 
ſpicuity, would of itſelf requite à krgeyolyme,>drnd obyliconſequeiicey! 
greatly exceed the limits af; our deſig 9 tb Wn25 
tract our deſeription into a narrow compaſtʒ e e a 
general idea of . ſubject; to deſeribe the ab pieces of Which'aThifs 
is ach and to ckpiny the Principal 3 aeg ache orden 
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As the ſeveral lines exhibited in the planes of elevation, projection, &c. 
will be rendered more intelligible by a previous account of thoſe. pieces, 
it may not be improper-to begin with reciting their names, and giving a 
ſummary deſcription of their uſes and ſtations. They are for the moſt part 
repreſented according to the order of their diſpoſitiqn in that part of plate I. 
which is termed Pizozs of the HULL. 

A. The pieces which compoſe the keel, to be ſecurely bolted rogether, 
and "lacked, 

B. The ſtern-poſt, which is tenanted into the keel, and connected to it 
by 5 knee, G. It ſupports the rudder, and unites the ſides of the ſhip 
abaft. 

The ſtem, which is compoſed of two pieces ſcarfed together: it is 
an wall piece of timber, into which the ſhip's ſides are united for- 
wards. 

D. The beams, which are uſed to ſupport the decks, and confine the 
ſides to their proper diſtance, 

E. The falſe poſt, which ſerves to. augment the breadth of the ern 
poſt, being alſo tenanted into the keel. 

F. The knees, which connect the beams to the lides. 

G. The knee of the ſtern-poſt, which unites it to the keel. 

H. The apron, in two pieces: it is fayed on the infide of the ſtem, to 
fupport the ſcarf thereof; for which reaſon, the ſcarf of the former null 
be at ſome diſtance from that of the latter. 

I. The ſtemſon, in two pieces, to reinforce the ſcarf of the apron, 

K. Fhe win tranſom: it is fayed acroſs the ſtern- poſt, and bolted: to 
the head of it, having it's two ends let into the faſhion- pieces. 

L. The deck-tranſom, parallel to the wing-tranſom, and ſecured in the 
ſame manner. 

M. N. The lower tranſoms. 

O. The faſhion-piece on one ſide ; the heel of it is connected with the 
dead-wood, and the head is ſecured to the wing. tranſom. 

P. The top-timbers, or upper parts of the faſhion-pieces. _ 

Q. The knees, which faſhion the tranſoms to the ſhip's ſide. = 

R. The breaſt-hooks, in the hold; they are fayed acroſs the ſtem, to 
ſtrengthen the fore-part of the ſhip. 

S. The breaſt-hooks of the deck: they are placed immediately above 
the former, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes. 

T. The rudder, which is joined to the ſtern-poſt by hinges, and ſerves 
to direct the ſhip's courſe. 

U. The floor-timbers; they are laid acrald the keel, to which they are 
firmly bolted. 

V. The lower futtocks, and 

W. The top-timbers, which are all united to the floor-timbers, bald 
a frame that reaches from the keel to the top of the ſide. 

X. The pieces which compoſe the kelſon: they are ſcarfed together 
like the keel pieces, and placed over the middle of the floor-timbers, 
; upon 
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1 e. 
vpon each of which they are ſcoted"4bdut an inch vi a Hart, "as abe 
by the notches. er 
'Y. The ſeveral pieces of the knee of the hall ; the lower pat of which 
is fayed to the ſtem ; the heel being ſcarfed to the'fore-foot: | | 
| 2. The cheeks of the head or knees, which, connect the head to the 
bows on each ſide. 

&. The ſtandard of the head, which faſtens it to the ſtem. 

a. The catheads, one of which lies on each bow, projecting eltwrds 
like the arm of a crane. They are uſed to draw the anchors up to the top, 
of the ſide without injuring the bow. 

b. The bits, to which the cable is faſtened when the ſhip rides at 
anchor. 

c. The falſe poſt, in two pieces, fayed to the fore Tip of the ſtern-p poſt. 

d. The fide-counter-timbers, which terminate the ip abaft within/t the, ; 
W af "gh + 

wo pieces of dead wood, one afore, and another abaft, fajed on 
the, keel, | 

In veſſels of war, the general dimenſions are eftablifed by authority of 


officers appointed by the government to ag de the building of ſhips. 
In the merchants ſervice, the Extreme brea 52 of the KEE, depth 
in the hold, height between - decks and in the agreed on by con- 


tract; and from theſe dimenſions the pee 1 to. 5 form a draught ſüit⸗ 
able to the trade for which the ſhip is defi liened. © 

In projecting the draught of a Veſſel "of war, the firſt article to be con- 
ſidered is be ength. As all ſhips are much lon ger above than below, 
it is alſo — to diſtinguiſh the preciſe part of her "height | from 
which her length is taken: this is uſually the lower gün-deck, or the 
load water-line. It has been already obſerved, that water-lines' are 
deſcribed longitudinally on a ſhip's bottom by the ſurface of the water 
in which ſhe floats, and that the line which, determines” her depth un- 
der the water is uſually termed the load-water-line. In t Ks it 
will be particulayly neceſſary to leave ſufficient, , diſtance | een, he, 
orts. 
a The next object is to eſtabliſh the breadth by Oy dbb bei m. A 
though there is great difference of opinion about proporttioning the 
breadth to the length, yet it is moſt uſual to conform to the dimenſions 
of ſhips of the ſame rate. After the dimenſions o the breadth and 
length are determined, the depth of the hold muſt fred, which. is 
generally half the breadth : bur the form of the body, ſhould be con- 
ſidered on this occaſion; for a flat floor will require leſs depth in the 
bug than a ſharp one. The diſtance between che gecks' muft alſo be 
ettled, | 

We may then proceed to fix the length' of the Reel, by which | we ſhall f 
be enabled ro judge of the rake of he ſtem a nk ftern;poſt, The rake is 
known to be the projection of che ſhip at cight of e ſtem and 
ſtern · poſt, beyond the ends of . ore and Aabaft; or the 1 * 
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which · the length is increaſed as the fabric riſes. To theſe we may alſo 
add the height of the ſtem and wing-tranſom. pes 
After theſe, dimenſions. are ſettled, the timbers may be conſidered which 
form the ſides of the ſhip. A frame of timbers, which appears to be one 
continued piece, is compoſed of one floor-timber, U, whoſe arms branch 
.outward.to. both ſides of the ſhip; (See plate L Pigcks of the Hurt) two 
or three futtocks VV, and a top-timber, W. The futtocks are con- 
nected to the upper arms of the, floor-timbers on each ſide of the ſhip, and 
ſerve to prolong the timber in a vertical direction: and the top- timbers are 
placed at the upper part of the futtocks for the ſame purpoſe. All theſe 
being united, and ſecured by croſs-bars, form a circular encloſure, which 
is called a frame of timbers, couple d'un vaiſſeau. And as a ſhip is much 
broader at the middle than at the extremities, the arms of the floor- timber 
will form a very obtuſe angle at the extreme breadth ; but this angle de- 
geereaſes in ꝓroportion to the diſtance of the timbers from the midſhip frame, 
ſo that the foremoſt and aftmoſt ones will form a very acute angle. Flobr- 
timbers; of the latter ſort are uſually called crutches. o elglelc 
«i Shipyrights differ extremely in N the ſtation of the midſhip. 
frame; ſome placing it at the middle of the ſhip's length, and others fur- 
ther forward, They who, place it before the middle alledge, that i a 
Mip is full forward, ſhe,will meet with no reſiſtance after ſhe has opened 
a column of water; and that the water ſo diſplaced will eaſily unite Abaft, 
and by that means force the ſhip forward; beſides having more power on 
the rudder, in proportion to it's diſtance from the center of gravity + this 
alſo comes nearer the form of fiſhes, which ſhould ſeem the moſt advanta- 
geous for diyiding the fluid. „See >. 
When the riſing of the midſhip-floor-timber is decided, we may then 
proceed to deſcribe the riſing-line of the floor, on the ſtern-poſt abaft; and 
on the ſtem afore. 1 | 4) 1 
The height of the lower-deck is the next thing to be conſidered? it is 
determined in the middle by the depth of the hold; and ſome builders 
make it no higher than the ſtem ; but they raiſe it abaft as much above it's 
height in the middle, as the load-water-mark, or draught of water abaft, 
| exceeds that afore. With, gard to the height between decks, it is alto- 
gether arbitrary, and muſt be determined by the rate of the ſhip, and the 
ſerxice ſhe is deſigned for. | 5 
It is alſo neceſſary to remember the ſheer of the wales, and to give them 
a proper anging ; hecauſe the beauty and ſtatelineſs of a ſhip greatly de- 
pend upon their;fgure. and curve, which, if properly drawn, will make her 
appear airy and grz 1 


ul on the water. | 7 
We come now to conſider the upper-works, and all that is above 
water, called the dead-work : and here the ſhip muſt be narrower, ſo 
that all the weight lying aboye the load-water-line will thereby be brought 
2 the mn of the breadth, 2 15 courſe the ſhip will be leſs 
rained by the; working. of; uns, &c, But although ſome adva tages 
are acquired by mn ie breadth above water, . muſt be careful 
„mot ti marrow her too — 4 as there muſt be ſufficient room left on the 
; | upper- 
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upper · deck for the guns to recoil, "The ſeculi af the mats ſhould like- 
wile be remembered, which requires "ſufficient ' breadth to ſpread the 
ſhrouds. A deficiency, of this ſort may indeed be in ſome meafurd ſupplied 
by enlarging the breadth, of the channels. 

With regard to the qualities required in the conſtruction of A ſhip, to fit 


t for the various purpoſes ol navigation, che reader! is referred to the 
article Borrou. 


We ſhall now proceed, to explain the ſheer draught, or plane of eleva- 
tion, of a ſixty 18 ſhip; wherein we have been attentive to make the 


ſame letters refer to the ſame objects, as in the explanation of the 
Pigcks, as above; at leaſt when the ſame obj ects are in both fi z 4 
conduct we ſhall invariably purſue throoghowr this work, al mary it 


ſeems to have been forgot by our predeceſſors. Thus in all the plates of 
 ſhip-building, the keel, whether ſeparate or Joined, is repreſented by A, 
the ſtern- poft by B, the ſtem by C, the beams by D; unleſs where thoſe 
objects 407 not al 2 and then ſomething elſe is placed inſtead thereof. 
Thus in plate III. of the deck, where the keel cannot be ſeen, the main 
beckons is repreſented by A, as not being inſerted i in any figure wherein 
the keel appears 

_ AA. The keel, whoſe upper edge i is tolangel by the dotted line p q. 
upon the extremities of which are erected perpendiculars which determine 
the height of the ws tranſom, K, and 8 of the gun · deck, KC. 
AB. The ſtern- 

A C. The vo | : 

D D. The quarter-gallery, with it's witidows. 2 
E F. The quarter- pieces, which limit the ſtern on each ade. FO! 
F. The caffarel, or upper piece of the ſten. 

F G. Profile of the ſtern, with it's galleries. a 

H. The gun ports. e 

I. The channels, with their N and chain-plates, | 

K. The Wing-tranſom, | 4 tapteian 

K G. The counter, ene ene 

L B. The deck-tranſom. 5 | 

MN * The firſt, ſecond, 90 third teat, of which ob the third 

or lowe | un | 

qm OLP. The direction of the eee having i breadth canted 
aft towards the ſtern. 

QR. The main ſkeeds, for hoiſting in the boats Clear of che ſhips ſide. 
LZ. The main wale, with it's ſheer afore abd'ablafe;- 4 
D RX. The channel wales, parallel to the main Wale 
SUS, The ſheer rail, parallel to the wales. ae r n 


T. The rudder. e 4.9 de a, Bess 
At F. The rake of the ſtern. es 3 18 | 14 ara I INI 1 141 
VWV. The Waiſt-rail. | * JO Mb. ü 112 44:7 


Rok 7) The drift-rails abaft ; and 7%, the ditt ple bes, 10 Un. | 
4 THE: The water- line. , ben on DE 
0 Dr 00 Wy XX. The 
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XX. The rails of the head. | 


'Y. The knee of the head, or cutwater, 

Z Z. The cheeks of the head. 

a a, The cat-head. | 

M C. The riſing line of the floor. | | 

Eu C. The cutting-down line, which limits the thickneſs of all the flocł- 
timbers, and likewiſe the height of the dead-wood afore and abaft. ; 

® « U W. The midſhip-frame. \ TY. | 

'@, b, c, d, e, f, g. b. The frames or timbers in the fore-body of the ſhip, 
i, e. before the midſhip · frame. | 2 | 

I, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9. The timbers in the after-body, or which are 
erected abaft the midſhip-frame. 

As the eye of a ſpectator is. ſuppoſed in this projection to view the 
ſhip's-ſide in a line perpendicular to the plane of elevation, it is evident 
that the convexity will vaniſh, like that of a cylinder or globe, when viewed 
at a conſiderable diſtance ; and that the frames will conbaventh be repre- 
ſented by ſtrait lines, except the faſhion- piece abaft and the knuckle-tim- 
ber forward. | | | 

It has been already obſerved, that the plane of projection may be defined 
a vertical delineation of the curves of the timbers upon the plane of the 
midſhip-frame, which is. perpendicular to that of the elevation. It is ne- 
ceflary to obſerve here, that the various methods, by which theſe curves 
are deſcribed, are equally mechanical and arbitrary. In the latter ſenſe, 
they are calculated to make a ſhip fuller or narrower according to the ſer- 
vice for which ſhe is deſigned, and in the former they are drawn according 
to thoſe rules Which the artiſt has been implicitly taught to follow, or 
which his fancy or judgment has eſteemed the moſt accurate and conve- 
nient. They are generally compoſed of ſeveral arches of a circle, recon- 
ciled together by moulds framed for that purpoſe. The radii of thoſe arches 
therefore are of different lengths, according to the breadth of the ſhip in 
the place where ſuch arches are ſwept; and they are expreſſed on the plane 
of projection either by horizontal or perpendicular lines; the radii of the 
breadth-ſweeps being always in the former, and the-radii of the floor-ſweeps. 
in che latter ditection- Theſe two arches are joined by a third, which coin- 
cides with both, without interſecting either. The cutve of the top-timber 
is either formed by a mould, which correſponds to the arch of the breadth- 
ſweep, or by another ſweep, whoſe center and radius are without the plane 
of projection. The breadth of the ſhip at every top-timber is limited by an 
horizontal line drawn on the floor-plane, called the half-breadth of the top- 
timbers. The extreme breadth is alſo determined by another horizontal 
line on the floor-plane; and the lines of half-breadth are thus mutually 
transferable, from the projection and floor-planes, to each other. 

The neceſfary data by which the curves of the timbers are. delineated 
then are, the perpendicular height from the keel, the main or princi- 
pal breadth, 38d the top- timber breadth t for as a ſhip-is much broader 
near the middle of her length chan towards the ends, ſq ſhe is, broader 
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in the middle of her height than above and below; and this latter differ- 
ence of breadth is continued throughout every point of her length. The 
main breadth of each frame of timbers is therefore the ſhip's breadth nearly 
in the middle of her height in that part: and the top-timber breadth is the 
line of her breadth near the upper ends of each timber. It has been al- 
ready obſerved, that as both ſides of a ſhip are alike, the artificers only 
draw one ſide, from which both ſides of the ſhip are built: therefore the 
timbers abaft the midſhip-frame are exhibited on one ſide of the plane of 
projection, and the timbers before it on the other. | 


Plane of PROJECTION, Plate I. 


A. The keel. i eee 

B C. The line which expreſſes the upper- edge of the keel, from which 
2 height of each timber and height of it's different breadths are mea- 

ured. | J 

BD and CE, perpendiculars raiſed on the line B C, to limit the ſhip's 
extreme breadth and height amid-ſhips; or, in other words, to limit, the 
breadth and height of the midſhip-frame. | Wege ps airy, 

AF. A perpendicular erected from the middle of the keel to biſe& the 
line of the ſhip's breadth in two equal parts. x und oe PR 

F + 9. The half-breadth line of -the aftmoſt top · timber; being che up- 

rmoſt horizontal line in this figure. yas eres oe je 

Note. The ſeven lines parallel to, and ee under this, on the 
right ſide of the line A F, are all top-timber half-breadths, abaft the 
5 3 the loweſt of which coincides with the horizontal line 

E. | ma. Pais te 
The parallel horizontal lines nearly oppoſite to theſe, on the left ſide of 
the line AF, repreſent the top-timber half-breadths in the fore-body, or 
the half-breadths of the top-timbers before the midſhip- frage. 

G, H, I. Q. R, 8, T. The radii of the breadth-ſweeps abaft the mid- 
ſhip- frame; thoſe of the breadth-ſweeps in the. fore· b dy, or before the 
midſhip- frame, are directly oppoſite on the right ſi dle. 

® A. The midſhip- frame, from the extreme breadth downwards. 

I, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9. The outlines of the timbers abaft the midſhip- 
frame, in different parts of their height. e x. 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. The outlines of the timbers before the midſhip- 
frame, in different parts of their height, h being the foremoſt, or knuckle 
timber. | 5 eee 

K i. The wing- tranſom, -whoſe ends reſt upon the faſhion- piece. 

L. The deck-tranſom, parallel to, and under the N 

MNO. The lower- tranſoms, of which Q & is the third and loweſt. 


mk P. The doted line, which expreſſes the figure of the faſhion- piece, 
without being canted aft. ne | 118128 Donn oy T 40 +; * 
P. The upper-part, or top: timbex of the faſhion;picc 13131 ads 4; 
i the, ndhip Frm: 
f the line A F, to 
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u, o, p, g, J . The radii of the loor:-{[weeps, abaft t 
| . thole before the midſhip-frame are on the oppolite fide < 
which they are all parallel, 


© ®- KA K-C© | 
0 noob ganrmls. „di ni A ning eee of enn! 
1ſt R.. ad R“. gd: Rꝰ. Ach R.. The diagonal ribbands abaft the midſhi ps 

t, u, x, y. The · ſame. ribbands expreſſed in the fore- body. 

It has been remarked above, that the horizontal plane is compoſed of 
water-lines and ribbands; it alſo contains the main and top-timber 
breadth- lines, or the longitudinal lines by which the main- breadth and top- 
timber-breadth are limited in every point of the ſhip's length. The hori- 
zontal curve of the tranſoms and harpins are alſo repreſented therein, to- 
gether with the planes of the principal timbers; the cant of the faſhion- 
piece, the length of the rake afore and abaft, the projection of the cat- 


heads, and the curve of the upper-rail of the head, to which the curves 
of the lower ones are uſually parallel. 7 | 


HORIZONTAL PLANE. Plate I. 


B AC. The line of the ſhip's length, paſſing through the middle of the 
ſtem and ſtern-poſt. | | 


B. The upper- end of the ſtern-poſt. 
C. The upper- end of the ſtem. 
B F. The length of the rake abaft. 


D WX. The top- timber · breadth line, or the line which limits the breadth 
of each top · timber. ; 


DF. The breadth of the aftmoſt timber at the taffarel. 
B K. The wing-tranſom. | | 
BL P. The horizontal curve of the deck-tranſom. 
MM. The horizontal curve, or round- aft, of the firſt tranſom. 
MN. The horizontal curve of the ſecond tranſom : it is prolonged into 
a water-line, NS 7. | | 
k O. The horizontal curve of the third tranſom, which is alſo prolonged 
into another water-line, O, 2, U, p, Q. | 
OP. The plane of the faſhion-piece, as canted aft. 
WU. The plane of the midſhip- frame. | 
a, 5, c, d, e, f, bh. The planes of the timbers before the midſhip-· frame. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. The planes of the timbers abaft the midſhip- 


ame. . 3 N 

XX. The figure of the upper - rail of the head. CE Haw 
C Y. The projection of the knee of the head. 4 538 
The third horizontal ribband is marked on the plate. 

aa. The projection of the cat- head. 7 


Thus we have endeavoured briefly to explain the nature and e 
the principal draughts uſed in the conſtruction of a ſhip, which recipro- 
cally correſpond with each other in the dimenſions of length, breadth, 
and depth. Thus. the plane of elevation is exactly of the ſame, length 
with the horizontal or floer - plane. The ſeveral breadths of the tim bers 
in the floor · plane and that of the projection are mutually transfembl; 
and the. real height.of the timbers in, the projection exactly canfermsoto 
their height in the elevation. Thus let it be required to transfer the 
beight of the wing - tranſom from the elevation to the projection: 


Extend 


. 
Extend the compaſſes from the point K, in the elevation, down to the 
doted line prolonged from the uppet- edge of the keel, and ſeting the 
other foot in the point p, then ſhall theme K bs the perpeidicular height 
of the wing-tranfom : transfer this from the middle of the line B A C, in 
the projection, to the point K in the petpendicular AF, then will AK be 
the height of the wing-tranſory in the plane of projection: and thus the 
height of all the tranſoms may be laid from the former upon the latter. 
Again, let it be required to transfer the main- breadth of the midſhip- 
frame from the projection to the horizontal plane: Set one foot of the 
compaſſes in the point on the perpendicular CE, and extend the other 
along the main-breadth-ſweep G, till it touches the perpendicular A F 
parallel to CE: lay this diſtance upon the horizontal plane from the point 
u in the line of the ſhip's length, B A C, along the plane of the midſhip- i 
frame to the point h; ſo ſhall the line ; WU be the breadth of the mid- - 
ſhip-frame on the horizontal plane. . 3 
Thus alſo the top-timber-breadth, or the diſtance of each top-tirtiber 
from the middle of the ſhip's breadth, may be in the ſame mum ner tranſ- 
fered, by extending the compaſſes from the line BAC, in the horizohtal 
plane, to the top-· timber - breadth- line, upon any particular timbet, as 1, 
2, 3, &c. which will give it's proper dimenſions thereon n, 
In the ſame manner the breadths of all the timbers ma be laid from 
the projection to the horizontal plane, and vice verſa, from that to N 
jection. Thus the height of each timber may alſo be transfered from the 
elevation to the projection, &c. | » 10.012131-gaiw 261 AQ 
The principal utility of theſe draughts therefore is to exhibit! th& va- 
rious curves of the ſhip's body, and of the pieces of 'whith:it is!frified, 
in different points of view, which are either tranſverſeoor1dngfulMhal, 
and will accordingly preſent them in very different directichs. Ttrusvthe 
horizontal curves of the tranſoms and water. lines are repteſentèd o the 
floor-plane, all of which are nearly Ttreight lines in the elevation and pro 
jection; and thus the vertical curves of the timbers are all exhibĩted on 
the projection, although they appear as ftreight lines ig the elevation)and 
flodr:plane. | | 9 Aff ! Ic31 16 M174 ! d Nannen 
Before this article is eloſed, it may be! ftetdſſary to remark, that the va- F 
rious pieces repreſented in plate I. as well as the lines in the draughts vo 
which have not been already defined, are copiouſly explained in thir pro- 
per places; as it would have been contrary tothe plan of this work to 
have given a more enlarged deſcripriow of them here. „% 
That the reader, however, might be better enabled to comptehend the 
ſcope of this article, it was judged neceſſary to give a general ſketch of 
* naval architecture itſelf; to colle& info! one pointꝭ of vier the” molt mate- 
| rlal draughts by which  ſhip'is conſtruttedy} and to deſeribeꝶ as conciſely 
az poſſiblo, the ſeveral parts of wich they ure compoſed. bnog! 21109 vile 
The principal parts df a ſhipialſo, whith are Here tedated intoqv natrov / 
voin paſs; wilf be repreſemed at large indifferent places 166 i chis work; t 
müctrare thoſe bxplanations to Michi ic may be flechſſury cd qeſerſ in order 
to unde rſtand the ſubject more clearly Aus the Werde ine quarcer,/the 
, 217, tengo Drip 2d 11 J evdT notievals 2d! ni 1 midſhiꝑ- 
* noiHoj01q a: o: nove Y 10071 mee ged. 
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midſhip-frame, the bow and head, of a ſhip of 74 guns, are exhibited on 
a ſcale of + of an inch to a foot; by which all the ſubordinate parts may. 
be diſtinctiy viewed,” and their combination and arrangement ſufficiently _ 
underſtood. IDE Ne” EEE aid ag LF NY 

ARMED-SHIP, vaiſſeau arme en guerre, a veſſel occaſionally taken into 

the ſervice of the government in time of war, and employed to guard 

ſome particular coaſt, or attend on à fleet. She is therefore armed and 
equiped in all reſpects like a ſhip of war, and commanded by an officer 
of the navy, who has the rank of maſter and commander. All ſhips of 
this ſort are upon the eſtabliſhment of the King's loops, having a lieute- 
nant, maſter, purſer, ſurgeon, &c. | | | 

Top-ARMOUR. See the article Top. Was 2 

ASHORE, (from a and ore) on the ſhore, or land, as oppoſed to 
aboard. 

A ſhip is ſaid to be Asnore, echou?, when ſhe has run upon the ground, 
or on the ſea-coaſt, either by deſign or accident. {4 | 

ASTERN, au derriere, (from a and fteorn, Sax.) any diſtance behind a 
ſhip, as, oppoſed to a-head, which is before her. Thus, when ſouth is 
a- head, or on the line to which the ſtem is directed, north will be e rrn. 

ATHWART, par le travers, (from 4 and twert, Dan, tranſverſe): 
when uſed in navigation, implies acroſs the line of the courſe; as, we diſ- 


covered a fleet at day- break ſtanding athwart us, i. e. ſteering acroſs our 
Ways ..., i 


AThawarr-Havse, the ſituation of a ſhip when ſhe is driven by the 
wind, tids, or other accident, acroſs the fore-part of another. This phraſe. 
is equally.applicd, when the ſhips bear againſt each other, or when they 
are at a Wi diſtance; the tranſverſe poſition of the former to the latter 
being .princip; J underſtood, 3 OO TR TH: 

ATH ART; tbe fore. foot, a phraſe employed to denote the flight of a+: 
cannon-ball;” as, fifed from one ſhip acroſs the line of another's courſe, 
to ee e and compel her to ſhorten ſail till the former 
approaches near enough to examine her. The fore: foot is the lower part 
of the ſtem; ſo that the ſhot fly ing acroſs it is ſaid to be fired athwart the 


o 
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 ATHWART-SHiPs, reaching acroſs the ſhip, from one ſide to the 
other...... 


ATRIP, (trepor, Fr. trippen, Dutch) is applied differently to the anchor 


and the ſails, The anchor 1s 125 9 derangte,' when it is drawn out of the 
ground in a perpendicular direction, either by the cable or buoy-rope. 


The top: ſails are ſaid to be atrip, when they are hoiſted up to the maſt- 
head, or to their utmoſt extent. | | 7 


AVAST, the order to ſtop, or pauſe in any exerciſe. | | 
AVERAGE, in commerce avarie, (averagium, Lat.) the accidents and 
misfortunes which, happen to ſhips and their cargoes, from the time of 
their loading and failing, till their return and unlading. It is divided 
into three Kinds. 1. The ſimple or particular average, which conſiſts in 
the extraordinary expences incured for the ſhip alone, or for the mer- 


chandiſe 
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chandiſ (Hope x fuck is the loſs of f e and rigging, occa- 
rac 


ſioned by the common accidents. at ſea; che damages which happen 
to merchandiſes by ſtorms, capture, Thipwreck, wet, or rotting; all 
which muſt be borne and paid hy the thing that ſuffered the damage. 
2. The large and common average, being thoſe expences incured, and 
damages ſuſtained, for the common good and ſecurity, both of the mer - 
chandiſe and veſſels, conſequently to be borne by the ſhip and cargo, 
and to be regulated upon the whole. Of this number are the goods or 
money given for the ranſom of the ſhip and Cargo z things thrown over- 
board for the. ſafety of the ſhip; the expences of unlading, or entering 
into a river or harbour, and the proviſions and hire of the ſailors when the 
ſhip is put. under embargo, 3. The ſmall averages, which are expences 
for towing and piloting the ſhip out of, or into harbours, creeks, or rivers; 
one third of which muſt be charged to the ſhip, and two thirds to the 
1 N Tha 34 IK 
AVERAGE is more particularly uſed for a certain contribution that mer- 
chants make proportionably towards their loſſes: It alſo ſignifies. a ſmall 
duty which the merchants, who ſend in another man's ſhip, pay to 
the maſter, for his care of them, over and above the freight. ehce it is 
expreſſed in the bills of lading, paying ſo much freight for the ſaid goods, 
with damage and average r $645: 1. 1 
' AWEIGH, a guitié, (of a and weigh) the ſtate of the anchor when it is 
drawn out of the ground in a perpendicular direction, as in fig. 6. plate I, 
by the application of mechanical powers, as a capſtern or windlaſs, to the 
cable within the ſhip ; ſo that aweigh is ſynonimous to atrip. ' 
[, AWNING, zendelet, (from aulne, Fr.) a canopy of canvaſs extending 
over the decks of a ſhip in hot weather, for the convenience of the officers 
and crew, and to preſerve the decks from being cracked or ſplit, ebarou, 
by the heat of the ſun. The awning is ſupported by a range of light poſts, 
called ſtanchions, which are erected along the ſhip's fide on the right and 
left; it is alſo ſuſpended in the middle by a complication of ſmall cords, 
called a crowfoot. See the article Co.] n r. 2.4 * | 
*AZIMUTH-Comrass, an inſtrument employed to diſcover the mag- 
netical azimuth or amplitude of any heavenly object. This operation is 
performed at ſea, to find the exact variation of the magnetical needle. 
The compaſs will be deſcribed in it's proper place: it is, however, neceſ- 
fary here to explain the additional contrivance by which it is fited to take 
the magnetical azimuth, or amplitude of the ſun or ſtars, or the bearings 
of head-lands, ſhips, and other objects at a diſtance. | <0 
The braſs edge, originally deſigned to ſupport the card,. and throw the 
weight. thereof as near the circumference as poſſible, is itſelf divided into 
degrees and halves; which may be eaſily eſtimated into ſmaller parts, 
if neceſſary. The diviſions are determined by means of a cat- gut line 
ſtrecched perpendicularly with the box, as near the braſs edge b the | 
that the parallax ariſing from a different poſition of the obſerver may be as 
little as poſſible, | | G 
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There is alſo added an index at the top of the inner- box, which may be 
fixed on or taken off at pleaſure, and ſerves for all altitudes of the object. 
It conſiſts of a bar, equal in length&&g the diameter of the inner- box, each 
end being furniſhed with a perpend ſtile, with a flit parallel to the 
ſides thereof; one of the flits is narrow, to which the eye is applied, and | 

the other is wider, with a ſmall cat-gut ſtretched up the — 42 of it, and 

from thence continued horizotiratly fm 'the top of one ſtile to the to, a 

the other. Thkre is alſo a line drawn long the upper ſurface of th 

Thefe four, viz. tHe narrow ſlit, the horizontal cat-· gut thread, the perpen- 
dicular onen and the line on the Bar, ate in the ſame plane, which . 
itſelf perperdiculariy to the Horizon when the inner- box is at reſt and hangs 
free. This index does not move round, but is always placed on, ſo as to 
anſwer the ſame ſide of the box. | 

dhe fan's azimuth is known to be an angle contained between the mett- 

dian and the center of the ſun.” When this is required, and his 'rays art 

ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, the box is turned about till the ſnado w uf 
the horizöfttal thread, or if the ſun be tov low, till that of the petpentlicular 
thread, in one ſtile, or the flit through the other, falls upon the lige lin che 
index bar, or vibrates to an equal diſtance on each ſide of it, the byx 
being gently touched if it vibrates too far: at the fame time —— 'tibferve 

the degree marked upon the braſs edge of the car-gut line. In co 

the degree for the azimuth, or any other angle that is reek6ned fromthe 

meridian, the outward circle of figures upon the braſs edge is uſed; afid 

the fituation of the index, with reſpeC to the card and needle, WII always 
direct upon what quarter vf the compaſs the oWfſe& is place. 
Bot if the fury does not thine out ſufficlenkly ſtrong, the eye is pfured 
behind e fiarrow flit in one of the ſtiles, link the wooden box rurntd 

about till ſome part of the horizontal or perpendicular thread appears 
inte rfect che Center of che fund of vibrate-to' an equal diſtafce on Cdchflide 
of it; ſmoked vlafs being uſed next the ye; if the fun's light is to 

In this mierbock #iottier obſerver is neteſſiry, to note the degree cut by the 
nonius, at the ſane time the fifſt gives norite that the thread TEES 

ſplit the object. ; 

Plate II. fs: 20. is u perſpective view of he compaſs, when in wk for 


obſervatiom the“ boift dt view being he center ol the card, and dan Uebe 
of the eye tho feet. £10 4: Dil « 


AB. is the wooden bor in which it Iv uſually doicaithes. Srl 1904 
K. is a cat-gut line drawn from the inſide of che dor for wem the 
degree upon the braſs edge. i; ert 


45 M. N, O. is the index bar with! it's two files, wall ens got - iresd, 
which btn# taken off from the rop of the Vox, is ure. in two pieces 
PQ, notefféd properly ro receive rg? 2s d | IT "ae! 


The other arcs of the bgwe, With arne, are explained bg 
article ComPass, * 2 8 (J 49327 eMail bn 
7144 111 ; AQGUING ? NOLCLOM 1,903 Ok YG; . G se 10 95188 * 
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JACK of the ook See the article STERANcPOST, |. 

To Back ax auchor,  empeneligr,. to carry 064 ſmall anchor, 1 che 
— or kedge, ahead of the large one by which, the ſhip. uſually rides, 
in order to; ſupport it, and prevent it from looſen „% T Farming bome, in 
bad ground. In this fityation, the latter is confined by, che for mer, in the 
ſame manner that the ſhip is reſtrained. by the latter. 

To Back aſtern, in rowing, ſcier à culer, is to manage the dars i in a di- 
tection contrary to the uſual method, ſo as that the boat, on veſſeb impreſſed - 
by their force, apts; ar mave with. hat: ſtern foremaſt, inſtead: * 
advancing. aten 00 
0 Back. the -ſails,. is to arrange. them in a dtustion that will 8080 
— 2 to retreat or move aſtern.. This operation is particularly no- 

n narrow channels, when a ſhip, is carried along ſide ways hy the 
— of the tide or current, and it becomes requiſite to ayoid any 
object that may incercept her courſe, as ſhoals, or voſſels under ſail, ar at 
anchor: it is alſo neceſſary in a naval engagement, wh 4479, 4» hip back, 


VV in che 
Une. See ABACK. | 13 30 0s 
BACK - BOARD 21 of board 2500 ſemicircular beure, placed ant. 


in the after- 1 a boat, like the back of a chair, and ſerving 
the paſſengers to. recline againſt whilſt fitting, in the e e 
OAT» & T6977 9 NOF 15 r 
{\+RACK-STAYS, cale hauhans, (from back and fg long ropes reaching 
from the topmaſt-heads to; the ſtarboard and larboard ſides, of the hip, 
where they ate extended to the channels: they are ſed to ſupport the top- 
maſts, and ſecond the efforts of the ſhrouds, "when th maſt 1 1s Ny 
a weig ht of ſail in a\frefh wind. 
0 They are uſually diſtinguiſhed: into breaſt-back- lay and afeviback- 
ſtays; the intent of the former being to ſuſtain the top-maſt when the force 
of the wind acts upon the ſhip ſideways, or, according, to the ſea-phraſe, 
when the ſhip ſails upon a wind; and the purpals of the. latter is to cnable 
it to carry INN wind is Further aſt. * h 0 en 
There are alſo back · ſtays for the tap- galant · m in rge ps w 
are fixed in the ſame — with thoſe of the rop-maſts. 2 
A pair of back-ſtays is uſually formed of one rope, Which! is doubled i in 
the middle, and faſtened there ſo as to form an eye, which paſſes over the 
maſt-head, from whence the two ends nn. and are, ſtretched to the 
channels by dead-eyes and laniards. See DRA D-EVYESs, &c. 
The figure of the back-ſtays, and their poſition, is exhibited in the 
article Renee; to which the reader is further 1 
E 2 BADGE, 
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"BADGE, bouteille, fuuſſt galerie, in ſhip- building. a ſort vf vfgeszenm. 
placed on the outſide of imall ſhips, very near the ſtern, containing either 
a window, for the convenience of the cabin, or the repreſentation + of it: 
it is commonly decorated with marine figures, martial inſtruments, or ſuch 
like emblems. See QAR TER. 

7 BAE the mizen, is to hy it aback, by b bringing 't the ſheet to the 
mizen ſhrouds. | 

TO BALANCE, Tbalzncer, Fr. ) to contract a ſail into a narrower com- 
pals, in a ſtorm, by retrenching or folding up a part of it at one corner: 
this method is uſed in contradiſtinction to reefing, which is common to all 
the principal fails; whereas balancing is peculiar to few, ſuch as the mizen 
of a ſhip, and the main-ſail of thoſe veſſels, wherein it 1s extended: by A 
boom. Sce Boom and RET. a 
The Barabce of the*mizetr, fanon, is chis performed : the mizen-yard 
— towered a litue; then à ſmall: portion of the ſail is rolled up at the peeł, 

upper corner, and faſtened to the yard about one fifth inward from the 

Lol end, or yatd-army toward the maſt. See Mizew. | 

A boom inaih-fail is balances after all it's reefs are taken ing by rolling 

5 wh CT of the hindmoſt or aftmoſt lower corner; called che 
clue, and faſtening it ſtrongly to the boom, having pte viouſſy w 
piece e old canvas found the part (Nhich is done in both caſes): to prevent 
the fail from being freted by the: cord vhich faſtens it. 

BALEAST, leſt, (ballaſte, Dur. ballaſtro, Span.) a certain redes 
ſtone, iron, "gravel, or ſuch like materials, depoſited 4n-a ſhip's 

when the has either no cargo, | or'tobIncle' to bring her ſufficiently: Tow 
in the Water. It is uſed to counter- balance the er of the wind! t 
the maſts; and give the: ſhip a Proper iſtability- that mme: may be enab 


"tatry fail without danger of overtürning. IV A eg 


There is often great difference in the tion of ballaſt required to 


prepare ſhips of equal burthen for à voyage; the quantity being alwa Wh 


more. or leſs, according tothe ſharpneſs'or ro of” che ip bott 
which ſeamen call the err 49:54 18 

The knowledge of ballaſting a ſhip with proptiety is certainly an ediele 
that deſetves the attention of the Kkilfot mariner; for although it is geriq n 
that ſhips in general will not carry a ſufficient quantity of fail, till'they are 
laden ſo deep that the ſurface of ithe Water will early glance on the extreme 
breadth amidſhips, yet there is more than this general knowledge required; 
ſince, if ſhe has a great weight of heavy ballaſt, as lead, iron, &c. in the 
bottom, it will place the center of grauſty too Jow in the hold; and al- 


though this will enable her to carry à great ſail, ſhe will nevertheleſs fail 


very heavily, and run the rifle of being difmaſted by her violent rolling. 
To ballaſt a ſhip, therefore, is the art of diſpoſing thoſe materials 0 that 


| the may be duly poiſed, and maintarn a proper equilibrium on the Water, 


ſo as neither to be too fff, not too crunb, qualities equally pernicious:* as 
in the firſt, although the ſhip may be fited fto''carry/a great ſail, yet her 
W will not be  proportionably increaſed ; whilſt her maſts are more 

88 + & <0 \eaiondiLered 


B A N D A N 
endangered by her ſudden; jeaks and excel lapouring. and in che, laſt, 
the will be iggapable of mon fail, without the riſk, of overſeting., Wy 

Stikfveſs in 'ballaſting is occabaned by, diſpoſing a great quantity of 
heavy ballaſt, as lead, iron, &. in the bottom, Which naturally places 
the center of gravity very near the keel; and. that being the center about 
which the vibrations are made, the lower 1 is placed, the more wialent 
will be the motion of rolling. 

Crankneſs, on the other hand, is accaioned. by having tor little ballaſt, 
or by diſpoſing the ſhip's lading ſo as tq raiſe the center of gravity 2 bigh, 

which alſo endangers the maſt in carrying ſail whey, it. blaws hard: for when - 
F: maſts loſe their perpendicular height, they ſtrain on the ſhrouds ; in. the 
nature of, a lever, which increaſes. as the ſine of their obliquiry; and a r 
that loſes her maſts is in great danger of being loſt. e 
The whole art of ballaſting, therefore, 0 e of F 
gravity. to correſpond with the trim and ſb e veſſel, ſo as neither 
to be too high nor too low; neither to fr 9 525 nor too fat aft; and 
to lade the ſhip ſo deep, chat the ſurface of the water may early fi co 
the extreme breadth amidſhips; and thus he will be en , ed c carry a 
good ſail, incline but little, and Ply w well 49 the nincward. 4. 
TRI. 5 MI. TAY a 
BANIAN-Dars, a cant” term among. 1 failors lo Jeong, fe 
7 


days on which they have no fleſn· meat: it ſeems. to be. derives from, al 
practice of a nation amongſt the eaſtern Indians, who never fat Heli; 
„BANK, banc, atterrifſement, (banc, Sax.) an elevatiqn of the, grgung, 


r; bottom the which is often fo high as to v ſur- 
5 of. 3 i leaſt fo little bee it, 5 0 1 af hs 115 
floating over it: in this ſenſe, hank amounts near ly. to = ſame as-ſhg] 9s, 
ats, &c. The ſhelves that. abound. wit! cel under, Water Ars diſtin- N 
_ guilbed. by otber; names, a8 reefs Hidges,\key% Nc. 1 21 555 
„An exact knowledge of the banks, their extent, an 90 Fr ferent eps 


of, Water in which they--lie, teen e Very s 1 0 
ſcience: of-a-pilot, or maſter of a ſhip. If the webel pe d and dnp 
much water, great attention will be a Te to av 1 11 7 t 


un ſhe is, (anal, the fame þavks ae 148865 1 e e may 
desen hips, b e eee es bor We ede AER 
Many ſmall. veſſels have eluded, Tf pus git of eee ED6My- BY bs 


gt. this, hoſpitahle barrier. zehn ally iel 91973 PÞ dit. ** 54 * f 
Bax Es on the ica-coalt are uſually 1 eacons ar buoys. n 


charts they are diſtingviſhed by. lictle. 4055 , Fi Nap 3 are cha- 
racteriſed by croſſes. The principal banks in the Wejtern Ocean, are thoſe 
of Newfoundland, and the. Beh ma: Banſeg, the, moſt. remarkable one 
in Newfoundland 4s calle& ae Gia. ad, Bank, which ib ocz 3.;yalt extent, 
beings nearly, ο hundred, miles i; leogib;ca ſtrerghigg. north and. 
7 . 10 5 Waal depth, is from 4wentygdo cighty fathombs and. this is the 
great ſceng of, che cyd-bjhery,,whigh is,{ mares) 99, Kirke a arerfen 
BARK 70 1940 ms dene 12 rower 11 >y 100-Tow vi | 
f Car,, A IiCat or DENC Wers in 
b a F BANKER, 


n A N B A R 
"BANKER, a veſſel employed in tho cod-fiſhery on the Banks of New. 


foundl 


BAR of a port or haven, a ſhoal or bank of ſand, gravel, &c. thrown 
up by the ſurge of the ſea, to the-mouth. of a river. or harbour, fo as to 
endanger, and ſometimes totally prevent the navigation 

. BARCA-LONGA, a large -Spaniſh fiſhing-boar, navigated with 1 
fails, and having two or —— maſts: theſe are very common in the 1 
terranean. See VESSEL. 

BARGE. ( bargie, Dutch) a veſſel, or boat of kate, furniſhed with ele- 
gant apartments, canopies, and cuſhions z equiped with « band of rowers, 
and decorated with flags and ſtreamers : they are generally uſed for pro- 
ceſſions on the water, by noblemen, - officers. of ſtate, or magiſtrates of 
great cities. Of this ſort we may naturally ſuppoſe the famous * or 
galley « of eee which, accorging to Shakeſpeare, - ; 


——— Like a burniſh'd throne 57 97k 
A Burne on The wid water; the poop was beaten gold; Hel at If los gh 
Purple her fails, and ſo 33 that 8 
The winds were love-ſick wich them: the oars were flyer, 
Which to the tune of flutes _ ſtroke, and made F 
The water which they beat to follow faſter, 9193090] 
As amorous of their firokeg—— P3648 
— At the helm 
A ſeeming 8 7 — d: the ſilken tackles 
Swelbd withe the rouches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands ug! e 
18 That yarely form'd their office. HOT ONT vn 


Ace are likewiſe other barges of a ſmaller kind, for the oſe of 4. 
mirals and captains of ſhips of war. Theſe are of a lighter frame, and 
may be eaſily. hoiſted into, and out it of the thipe to which they de 
belong. See Boar. | 

Barce, cabatiere, is alſo the game of a fat-bottomed veſſel of. nao 
for lading and diſcharging m__ and i. their cargoes from Fes to 
place in a harbour. 

BARK (barca, low Lat.) a cenergl name given to ſmall ſhips: it is 
however peculiarly appropriated by ſeamen to thoſe which carry thite maſts 
without a mizen top-ſail. Our northern mariners, who are trained in the 
coal-trade, apply this diſtinction to a broad - ſterned ſhip, which carries no 
ornamental figure on the ſtem or prow. 


BARNICLE, cravan, a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, often found ſticking to the 
bottoms of ſhips, rocks, &c. 

BARRICADE (barricada, Span.) a ſtrong wooden rail, ſupported. by 
ſeveral little pillars or ſtanchions, and extending, as a fence, -acroſs 
the foremoſt part of the quarter-deck. In a-veſſel of war, the. in- 
tervals between the pillars are commonly filled with cork, junks of old 
cable, or matts of platted cordage. In the upper part, there is a double 
rope-netting, ſupported by double cranes of iron, extending about a foot 
above the rail; and between the two parts of the netting are ſtuffed a 


number 


I 


B AR "BT a | 
nomzer of hntinockts; filled with the Naefe rüdfhg, th ittterebf fd 


Prevent the execution of ſmall-ſhot fired by ſwivel guns, r Igor 
miſkets, in the time of battle, n gb eee ee 
BRRS fe Cugbern Dil lh "See thdſe arggeks 07s: BY 155 9 

BASIN of a dock, (vuſn, Fr.] u place here che Wader ib onfied by 
double Hlood-gates, und thereby | prevented from runing ot ut the tide of 
ebb. The ule of it is to contain b dent repating, Küber before they 
enter, or after they come out of the dock. 

Bavin, pad, dle itoptics Ome-paß of © Mert urch opens from a 
marrow channel into a wide and ſpaciou ſervbir forifhipin ng 1NQE 3s, 

BATTENS of the batches, "a; ſort Uf lng harre Haths, ſcantlings of 
wooden ſtuff, or ſtreight hoops of caſks. They ute nailed along the Eier 
of tar cpaulings, which are pieces of tarred canvas, of ſufficient breadth and 
length to cover the hatches at ſea ; the biittens ſerve to chnthe the edbes 


of the tarpaulings cloſe down to the ſicles of the hatches, to. prevent the 
water, which may ruſh over the decks ina ſtorm, frgm, pengtrating into 


the lower apartments of the ſhip. 1199 0! bas fist Tod 3190 
BAY, 'baye, a gulf or inlet of the ſea· O03 | comprebenpe een two. 


promontories, = capes of land, where thiping frequently, Bae anchor, 
ſheltered from the wind and ſea. .. ot « at dow 1998w AT - 
BEACON, BGaliſe, (beacon, Sax.) a poſt or fake erected Sera ſhoal or 
ſand-bank, as a warning to ſeamen to keep their. 
BEAR. HE Ap, coltis, a name given, to a ſhip's head, hols ferecaſtle- 
is ſquare or oblong, a circumſtance common to all, veſſels off, war / which: 
have two or more Jocks of guns. In ſmaller ſhips, the forgoaſtle ig pcarly 
ſhaped like a parabola, whale Vertex, or a angular point, lies immediately 
ober the ſtem. i n E 10 239 136130 Wo l n N 
The ſtrong, projecting, peng! beaks led by the aneitelits in time bf 
burele, have been intirely refeRttaiſinee the ue of gun POM r. 
BEAMS, Baur, (baum, Sax. a tree) ſtrong chick pieces of ambkr 
ſtretehing acroſs the ſhip from i ſide dae te ide, Wo W 5 0 the geeks, and rethin 
the ſides at their proper diſtance. * 4 
The Braus of ſhips of war are ufoally formell of — ſcarfed: 
together; as appears in plate HI. They are ſuſtained at each end by thick: 
planks in the ſhip's fide, called clamps, upon whief they reſt. They are 
alſo firmy connected to the timbers of the ſhip by means & krotg knees, 
and ſometiates by ſtanqatds. See Mipme-FRame. © 
It is neceſſary that the beams, as repreſented in tire li nac. ſhould 
have a greater height in the middle than at the two ends, to carry the 
water more readily off from the decks, and to diminiſh the'recoil of the 
guns,” Which will thereby moreeafly return into their places. | "i 
Tze longeſt of theſe is called the midſbip-beam ; it is lodged in the mich. | f 
ſhip-· frame, or between the wideſt frame of timbers. At about two thirds 
of the height from the keel to the lower-deck, are laid a range af beams, 
to fontify the held, and ſupport a platform called the otlop, which contains 


che cables'and ſtores of the Ape J „. | 
ne 4s Þ $4 © y 2 (ummm T5 FEST 44 1 There 
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Tbere off of uſually: Mike ce Jace e decke 95 — & 
5 : and to the other dec] tio 4 in Pr tien 
dae e ee above. Af 5 ht 
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On- thi Brau, implies any ee Koch, the trig Sd line „ te 
beams, or at . angles witti the keel: rhus; Af the Thip ſteers of points 


northward 


larboard Seam. f hos allo, | 


Before th 


any © bject | ing caſt or weſt is faid.to be on the ſtarboard or 


"01991 154 


e Brau, is an arch of rhe horizon comprehended between the 


line that croſſes her lengtſi at right angles, and ſome object at a diſtance 


before it, or between the line of the beam and that point of the compaſs | 


which ſhe. ſtems. Thus if à ſhip, ſteering weſt, diſcovers an iſland on the 
right, three points before the beam, the iNand uſt bear W bN from the 


| u See 


he article BEARIN S. 


EAN-COD, 4 ſmall fiſhing. veſſel, or pilot-boat, common on che fea 
coaſts auric in the rivers of Portugal. \ It is extremely ſharp forward, having 
it's ſtem bent inward above into 5 0 great curve: the ſtem is alſo plated on 


the fore-ſide with iron, into which a number, of bolts are driven, to fortify ' 


37; 


ic, and reſiſt the ffroke of another veſſel, which may fall athwart hauſe. 


It is com 


nonly navigated with a large lateen ſail, which extends over 


the hole len {th of the deck, and Is accordingly well fited ar ply to 
wintwaf. 2219191 2 0 ox vi. 

2 A « | 1. 
| quite ee HAY 1 1 Phraſe of the ſame import with make haſte, diſparch, 


BEARING, in navigation, giſement, an arch of the horizon inter- 
obe 00 


the neareſt bin and any diſtinct object, either diſ- © 
e, ot refulting from the ſinical proportion; as in . 


firſt, caſe 0 4.P. 1 M, Cx ape : Spado,, in the iſle of e bote S by W. "Mo 


1 


14 


1 dey e of toy two places being 


= "'antkc6 5 { 100 71 of laticude and longitude berween 
= 9 5 Wee e eee following | 


P70 Ys i ied Ar he 
ude 


30 {67% 4 Hun "> 1 


eto the differenice'Sf Yohgit RY YO OL r 
A is radius r ph E 
19. e tan Sol Beach r τ A NY. eee a 
BEAN TU is 110 the goo '*, UMint'ob 5 5 Se dla ck ſome 
part of the 115 according tothe gl tion.” ku this fene, 55 iS ſo diſ- 


covered, quit be ther (bead, 4 Alter = abrealt, 


quarter. 


the beam, 


ahead. er cler, 198? the thi 
ſuch bea rinds Lin Tore medlaͤr N ſince 


ee . EIA 
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on th he b bow, or OY 
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Befort bow, on rhe quiritt; 2 


e-W © aleer the nannies of” 
189 120 on the beam if ek oy 


Theſe 1 0 thetettre, yah Wow i 0 mechanical. are | 
I fie 
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og 
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2 5 . TY Jn. rote 4 080 = tun Dee 
5 e had ſai "Tome. time with -a ſide-wind, or Gio aube 


| under the lee, ox to Seoid 
e or ee 


This Shit, hieb is | abſurd 3 K to be en deri d: fm | 
the motion of the helm, by which this effect is partly wender "as the 
helm is then borne h to. the wind ward, or, weather ſide of the ſhip... 
Otherwiſe, it is a direct gontradiction in terms, to ſay that a ſhip. bears 
up, when ſhe goes before the wind; ſince the current of the wind, as. ll , 
as that of a river, is always. underſtood to determine the ſituation of ob 
or places within it's limits. In the firſt fenſe we: ſay, up ta windward and and, " 
down to leeward; as in the latter we ſay, up or dawn. the, 955. 4 1650 
expreſſion, however, although extremely . nag is cam 
in the general inſtructions of our navy, printed by, authority, inſtead, 
bearing down, or bearing away. . 
BEATING, in navigation, the « operation of making. 2 p 
againſt the direction of the wind, in a. zig-zag line, r trav 


5 


en 


thi are 


in which, we aſcend a ſteep hill, As this method of failing 
cularly explained under the term Tacxmo, the reader 1s re 
article. u- 18 
ba „ BECALM, + (from cas, Dur.) to intercept the 
ind, in it's paſſage to a ſhip, with any con © 
— er ſails, a high ſea behind, or ſome ther thi 8 50 E 
Gly remain in a ſtate of reſt, and are RIO e Parker's * 
to e motion of the ſhip. . | Y 
BECKETS bille, imply in general 2 7 thing uſed to confine. loo 
rope oars,' or. ſpars, in a Aryan a. ens where they mby 
TT 
arge or ſhort pieces of ro agg: ak ne. en Y 
in 2 2 1 like Ac — 4 I Sl; en 12 4% #f 
ets; and, probably, from a..corrupti nM, yd of this laſt 
ny: aroſe the word becket, which © ſeems 0 ten * de con cx with 
bracket. _ 

Put the tacks * Peers i in the Baeurrs It onder to hang u up he weather ; 
main and, fore-ſheet, and the lee main . ofe-rack, to a little knot and 
eye-becket on the. foremoſt main and fore- rouds, when. ths ſhip gle 
mt revent them from hanging ip the water. 
| 2 la thick piece of timber, uſually formed of the rough ſaves 
of caſks, or ſuch like materials, to lodged under the quarters of caſks 
containing any liquid, and ſtowed in a ſhip's. hold. The uſe of the 
beds is to, 8 75 the caſk, and. keen the * or middle. part of ic, from 
beating againſt the ſhip's floor, or again dy upon which jt reſts, leſt 
the ſtaves ſhould. give way and þreak in the place L they are weakeſt; 
or lie in a wet place, ſo as to rot in the courſe of the Wen, r See the: ar- 
ticle STOWING. 
F | Buy 
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Brv of a river, i; the bottom of che channel zn which che ſtream or 
current uſually flows. | 

Ber of a'canmon. See CARRIAGE. | 

To BELAY, amarrer, (from beleygen, Belg.) to-faiten'a Aa rope by winding 
it ſeveral times round a cleat, belaying- pin, or kevel: this term is pecu- 
liar to ſmall ropes, and chiefly the running-rigging, there being ſeveral 
other expreſſions uſed for large ropes, as n bending, making faſt, 
ſtoppering, &c. See thoſe articles. 

BEND, avuſte, (probably from bindan, Sax. to bind) the knot by which 
one rope is faſtened to another, hence 

To BEND, is to faſten one rope to another, of which there a Kreml 
methods. 

BENDING the cable, the operation of clinching, or tying the cable to 
the ring of it's anchor. 

Benpinc @ ſail, faſtening it to it's yard or ſtay, See the articles Sail, 
STay, and YARD. 

BENDS, the thickeſt and ſtrongeſt planks i ina ſhip's ſide. See Warxs, 
by which name they ate more properly called. 

BET WEEN-DE CRS, entre pont, the "_ contained between any two 
decks of x ſhip, 

BEVEELING, in ſhip- building, the art of hewing a timber with a 
proper and regular curve, according to a mould which is laid on one ſide 
of it's ſurface. 

In order to hew any piece of timber to it's proper bevel, it will-do 
neceſſary, firſt, 'to make one fide fair and out of winding; a term uſed to 
ſignify that the fide of a timber ſnouid be a plane. If this ſide be uppermoſt, 
and placed horizontally, or upon a level, it is plain, if the timber is to be 
hewed fquare, it may be done by a plummet and line; but if the timber 
is not hewed ſquare, the hne will not touch both the upper and lower edge 
of the piece; or if a ſquare be applied to it, there will be wood wanting 
either at the upper or lower fide. This is called within or without a ſquare. 
When the wood is deficient at the under-ſide, it is called under-bevelling; 
and when it is deficient in the uppet-ſide, it is called ſtanding-bevelling : 
and this deficiency will be more or leſs according to the depth of the piece; 
ſo that before the proper bevellings of the timbers are found, it will be 
ſometimes very convenient to aſſign the breadth of the timbers; nay, in 
moſt caſes it will be abſolutely neceſſary, 'efpecially afore and abaft : though 
the breadth of two timbers, or the timber and room, which includes the 
two timbers and the ſpace between them, may be taken without any ſen- 
ſible error, as far as the ſquare body goes. For as one line repreſents the 
moulding-fide of two timbers, the fore-ſide of the one being ſuppoſed to 
unite with the aft-ſide of the other; the two may be conſidered as one 
intire piece of timber.” Murray's Ship-building. 

BIGHT, Balant, (bygan, — to bend) the double part of a rope when it 
is folded, in contradiſtinction to the end: as, her anchor hooked the Big 
of 'our cable, i. e. caught any part of it between the ends. The hight of his 


ane has {wept our anchor; that is, the double part of the cable of another 
1 _ thip, 
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thip, as'ſhe ranged about, has entangled igſelf under the ſtock or. fluke of 


our anchor. lil 42 £24 | Hen te 
Bionr, anſe, is alſo a ſmall bay. between two points of land. 
BILANDER, ilandre, Fr. a ſmall; merchant-ſhip with two maſts. 

The BAU DER is particularly diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels of two 
maſts by the form of ber main - ſail, which is a ſort of trapeaja, the yard 
thereof being hung obliquely on the maſt in the plane of the ſhip's. length, 
and the aftmoſt or hinder end peeked or raiſed up to an angle of about 
45 degrees, and hanging immediately over the ſtern; while the fore end 
ſlopes downward, and cores as far forward as the middle of the ſhip, To 
this the ſail is bent or faſtened; and the two lower corners, the foremoſt 
of which is called the tacks. and the aftmoſt the ſheet, are afterwards, ſe- 
cured, the former to a ring-bolt in the middle of the ſhip's length, and the 
latter to another in the taffarel. The. main-ſails of larger ſhips. are hung 
actoſa che deck inſtead of long it, being faſtened to a yard Which hangs, 

at right angles with the maſt and the keel. I 
Few veſſels; however, are now rigged: in this method, which : hag pro- 
bably been found more inconvenient chan ſeveral others. See.Srp. ; It may 
not be improper to remark, that this name, as well as brigantine, hag been 
variouſly applied. in different parts of Europe to veſlels of df | — 

BILGE, (ſuppoſed from bilit, Sax. a ſtorm) that n floor ot 
a-ſhip, on either ſide of the keel, which approaches neaxer to an horizontal 
than to a perpendicular direction, and on which the ſhip would reſt if laid 
on the ground: or more particularly, thoſe parts of the bottom which are 
oppoſite to the heads of the floor · timbers amidſhips on each ſide of the keel. 
Hence, when a ſhip receives a fracture in this place, {be is ſaid to be. Silged. 

- BILL, the point or extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 

Bil. L of lading, connoifſement, an acknowledgment ſigned by. the maſter 
of a ſhip, and given to a merchant, containing an account of, the ods 
which the former has received from the latter, &c. with a promiſe to de- 
liver them at the intended place for a certain ſum. of money. Each bill of 
lading muſt be treble; one for the merchant who ſhips the goods, another 
to be ſent to the perſon. to whom they are. conſigned, and the third to re- 
main in the hands of the maſter of the ſaid ſnip. It muſt, however, be 
obſerved, that a bill of lading is only uſed, when the goods ſent on board 
a ſhip are but part of, the cargo; for when a merchant loads a veſſel entiręly 
on his own: account, the deed paſſed þetween.;him-and- the, maſter of the 
ſhip is called charter · party. -See-CHARTER-PARDYa, ooo 

BINACLE, a wooden caſe or box, which; contains, the compaſſes, log- 
glaſſes, watch · glaſſes, and lights to ſhew-the, compaſs at night. 

As this is called bittacle in all the old ſea- books, even by mariners, it ap- 
pears evidently to be derived from the French term eee (a ſmall ha- 
bitation) which is now uſed. for the fame; purpoſe by the ſcamen of that 
nation. {r (zi Gre N ian e eee 
The BIX AIR (plate I. fig. 4.) is furniſhed wich, three apartments, with 
ſliding ſnutters: the two ſide ones, a b, have always a cympals in each, d, 
to direct the ſhip's reamy.vhile them edv meö f has a lamp or indien 
7:1 2 wit 
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with u ꝓane of glaſs on cither Tide to throw a light upon the aſs in the 
night, whereby the man who ſteers may obſerve it in the darkeſt weather, 
as it ſtands immediately before the helm on the quarter-deck. | 

There are always tw binacles on the deck of a ſhip-of. war, one being 
deſigned for the man who ſteers, and the other for the perſon who ſuper- 
intends the ſteerage, Whoſe office is called conning,” or canning. ©. © 
- BIRTH, or Berth, evitel, the ſtation in which. a ſhip rides at anchor, 
either alone or in a fleet; or the diſtance between the ſhip and any adjacent 
object; comprehending the extent of the ſpace in which ſhe ranges at the 
length of her cables; as, e lies in a good birth, gi. e. in a convenient ſitua- 
tion, or at a proper diſtance from the ſhore and other veſſels; and where 
there is good anchoring- ground, and ſhelter from the violence of the wind 
and ſea. £- i tp25 26 i ni 30 fo fh5a 
- BikTn, appartement, alſo ſignifies the room or apartment where any parti- 
cular number of the officers or ſhip's company uſually meſs and reſide, | In 
a ſhip of war there is commonly one of theſe. between every two guns. 
7 BITE; mordre, to hold faſt in the ground; expreſſed of the anchor. 

BITS, hittes, (bitol, Sax.) a frame compoſed of two ſtrong pieces of 
timber, fixed perpendicularly in the fore- part of a ſhip, whereon to faſten 
her cables as ſhe rides at anchor. See bb, Pi EES of the Hur. 0 

Theſe pieces being let down through ſquare mortiſes cut in the decks 
above and below, are bolted and fore- locked to the ſnip's beams. There 
are ſeveral bits in a ſhip, the principal of which are thoſe for the cables: 
their upper ends commonly reach about four or five feet above the lower 
deck, over Which the cable paſſes. They are ſupported on the fore part 
by ſtrong ſtandards; one arm of which is bolted to the deck, and the 
other to the bits: and on the after part is fixed a ſtrong beam, of tim- 
ber, g, (plate I. Pizces of the Hurt) parallel to the deck, and at right 
angles with the bits, to which it is bolted and forelocked. The ends of 
this beam, which is called the croſs- piece, reach about two or three feet 
beyond the bits, whoſe upper- ends are nearly two feet above the croſs- piece. 
The cable being paſſed once round about theſe bits, may be gradually 
ſlackened at pleaſure; without which it would be impoſſible to prevent it 
from running out with the utmoſt rapidity, when the ſhip rides a great 
ſtrain, which is always the caſe in a ſtorm, or an impetuous tide. In 
ſhips of war there are uſually two pair of cable bits, and when they are 
both uſed at once, the cable is ſaid to be double-bitted. The plan of the 
bits, with their croſs-pieces and ſtandards, are repreſented in plate III. where 
b b are the bits, e their ſtandards, and g the croſs-piece.- 

To Bir the cable, is to put it round the bits, in order to faſten it, or ſlacken 
it gradually, which laſt is called veering away. 

The other bits are of a ſmaller kind, but conſtructed nearly in the ſame 
manner. They are uſed to faſten the top-ſail-ſheets, or the ropes by which 
the lower corners of the top-fails are extended. NE 1 

BLACK-STRAKES, a range of planks immediately above the wales 
in a ſhip's ſide: they are always covered with a mixture of tar and lamp- 
black, forming an agreeable varkty with the white bottom beneath, * 

. CERT 7 the 


* 


of pine, above. All the yards are di ewiſ daubed with thia mixture, which 


blocks, which are for theſe purpoſes dif 
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2plinkoof thi: lide,vcovered wvithanuiced) rarpedtioes:or vainiſh 


not only preſtvesithemrfrom ahecheat of thecfon and the weatherg:but gives 


them à fine gloſs; whicty makes» good appearance contraſted with the 


white varniſhion the maſts: 1 han b anne nt pred 
BLADE. See the article OàaR el SORIO [rf of en 425450, 
BLOCK, poulie, a machine known! in mechanics by tlie name of pully, 
and uſed for various purpoies in a hip, particularly to increafe; the mecha- 
nical power of the ropes employed in contracting, dilating, or traverſing 
the ſails. The ends of theſe ropes, being arranged in certain places upon 
the deck, may thus be readily. found whrmever they are wanted. The 


poſed in various places upon the 
maſts, yards, and fails, and amongſt the rigging, are alſo of various ſues, 
ſhapes, and powers, according to the effect they are calculated to produce. 
They are ſingle, double, or treble, being ſo denominated from the number 
of wheels they contain. There are even ſome: of 6ve, ſin and ſevenfold, 
but theſe are only employed to raiſe or move ſome very weigbiy bodies, 


and are not uſed about the yards or fails. We ſball begin by.deſcribing the 


— 


moſt ſimple, and afterwards proceed to thoſe which art mort complicated 


A common ſingle block is compoſed of three parts: the ſhell, the 
ſheave; and the pins. The ſhell: arcaſſe, approaches neateſt to] the fgure 
of a long ſpheroid, ſomewhat flatted in tie middle. Between theo ꝗ o 
flat ſides it is hollowed fo as to receive a narrow cylindrical heel called 


the ſheave, rouet, formed of lignum vitæ, or-other-chardiwgods;anditano* 
the center of this ſneave is bored a round hole, to admit, f/, Which 
is driven through two correſponding holes in the migdle:of theghellg per- 


pendicular to the hollow ſpace witbm. The pin thus beeames the ef 


the wheel or ſheave, which completes the wooden work eßzthe machide. 
Thus formed, it is bound with à fort of a rope, cing, hic is loſcls (fitted: 
to a notch paſſing round the ſurface of the ſniell, and eve uο 
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che pin: and by this ring, or wreath, which is called a ,block-ſftrops they 


are uſpended upon the maſts,” ſhrouds, &. q Sand sd 3 
The complicated blocks, or thoſe which contain a number of wheels, 
either have all the wheels to run upon one axis, (ſee plate I.) on have their 


| ſhells ſo formed that the wheels are one above another, Ini che former 


ſhape they approach neareſt the figure of a cylinder, and in the latter p- 
pear like two or more ſingle blocks joined togather cnd ways. 
In plate I. fig. 7. a, repreſents a ſingle block, and bie, two double ones, 
of different kinds, without ſtrops. Fig. ed f. two double tackle blacks: 
iron- bound, the lower one, f, being fitted with a2 ſwivel, eg, à double 
tron- bound block with a large hook, h, ba ſnatchthlock, i, a top - block, 
k, a voyal- block, and l, a clue · garnet · blockli See SAH en-RBYOK,Tack LE, 
and Vov Ax. hits ee ee 07 ale 1s val »in 


The Cat-block (plate II. fg. 16.) is employed. to dra the, anchor Up- 


the cat-hend. See the article Car.. 20m s e ATOAI 4 


The ſwivel in the iron- bound bleck is to turn it, that the;,feveral; Part- 


other, which would greatly diminiſh the mechanical power. 


of the tope of which the tackle is compoſod may not he twiſteq. round gacii 


The 


eln 


The top block is uſed to hoiſt up or lower down the top-maſts, and is for 
this purpoſe hooked in an eye- bolt driven into the cap. See Cap. 

The clue- garnet blocks are uſed to draw the clues, or lower- corners of 
the courſes, up to the yard, and are conſequently faſtened to the clues. of 
thoſe ſails, See CLuz-carRneT. The uſe of the ſhoulder on the lower- 
end, is to prevent the ſtrop from being fretted or chafed by the motion of 
the ſail, as the ſhip rolls or pitches. | | 

Brock AND BLock, the ſituation of a tackle when the two oppoſite blocks 
are drawn cloſe together, ſo that the mechanical power becomes deſtroyed, 
till the tackle is again over-hauled by drawing the blacks aſunder. 

BOARD, in navigation, (bordee, Fr.) the ſpace comprehended thtween 
any two places where the ſhip changes her courſe, by tacking; or the line 
over which ſhe runs between tack and tack, when ſhe is turning to wind- 
ward, or failing againſt the direction of the wind. See the articles BzaT- 
ING and TACKING, 

She makes a good BoaRD, i. e. ſails nearly upon a ſtreight line, without 
deviating to leeward when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, See CLosE-HAuLED. 

g BOARDING, abordage, an aſſault made by one ſhip upon another, by en- 
tering her in battle with a detachment of armed men; either becauſe the 
efforts of the artillery and muſquetry have, proved ineffectual, or becauſe 
ſhe may have a greater number of men, and be better equipped for this 
attack than the enemy who defends herſclf againſt it. 

This ſtratagem, however, is chiefly practiſed by, privateers upon mer- 
chant-ſhips, who are not ſo well provided with men, and rarely attempted 
in the royal navy; the battle being generally decided in men of war by 
the vigorous execution of a cloſe cannonade. 

An officer ſhould maturely conſider the danger of boarding a ſhip of war 
before he attempts it; and be well aſſured that his adverſary is weakly 
manned: for perhaps he wiſhes to be boarded, and if fo, a great ſlaughter 
will neceſſarily follow. 

The ſwell of the ſea ought alſo to be conſidered, becauſe it may run ſo 
high as to expoſe both the ſhips to the danger of ſinking, | 

There is perhaps very little prudence in boarding a ſhip of equal force; 
and when it is attempted, it may be either to windward or to leeward, ac- 
cording to the comparative force or ſituation of the ſhips. If there be an 
ſwell, or ſea, it may be more adviſeable to lay the enemy aboard on the 
lee-ſide, as the water is there the ſmootheſt; beſides, if the boarder is re- 
pulſed in that ſituation, he may more eaſily withdraw his men, and ſtand off 
from his adverſary. But as the weather-ſhip can generally fall to leeward at 
any time, it is perhaps more eligible to keep to windward, by which ſhe 
will be enabled to rake her antagoniſt, or fire the broadſide into her ſtern 
as ſhe croſſes it, in paſſing to leeward, which will do great execution 

amongſt her men, by ſcouring the whole length of the deck. 

Boarding may be pertormed in different places of the ſhip, according to 
the circumſtances, preparation and poſition of both: the aſſailant havin 
previouſly ſelected a number of men armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes. A 
number of powder-flaſks, or flalks charged. with gun- powder and fitted 
with a fuſe, are alſo provided, to be thrown upon the enemy's deck im- 


mediately 
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medlately before the affaulr. Beſides this, the boarder is generally fur- 
niſhed with an earthen ſhell, called a ſtink- pot, which on that occaſion is 


ſuſpended from his yard-arms or bowſprit-end. This machine is alſo 


charged with powder, mixed with other inflammable and ſuffprating mate- 
rials, with a lighted fuſe at the aperture. Thus prepared for the action, 
and having grappled his adverſary, the boarder diſplays his ſignal to be- 
gin the aſſault. The fuſes of the ſtink- pot and powder-flaſks being lighted, 


they are immediately thrown upon the deck of the enemy, where they. 
burſt and catch fire, producing an intolerable ſtench and ſmoke, and fill- 
ing the deck with tumult and diſtraction. Amidſt the confuſion occaſioned: 
by th.s infernal apparatus, the detachment provided ruſh aboard ſword in 
hand, under cover of the ſmoke, on their antagoniſt, who is in the ſame 


predicament with a citadel ſtormed by the beſiegers, and generally over- 


powered, unleſs he is furniſhed with extraordinary means of defence, or 
e 


uipped with cloſe-· quarters, to which he can retreat with ſome probability 
of ſafety. See the article CLosz-QuarTERS. | . "oh 
BOAT, (bet, Sax. Boot, Belg.) a ſmall open veſſel, conducted on the water 


by rowing or ſailing. The conſtruction, machinery, and even the names. 
of boats, are very different, according to the various purpoſes for which 


they are calculated, and the ſervices on which they are to be employed. 


Thus they are occaſionally flight or ſtrong ; ſharp or flat-bottomed ; open 
or decked; plain or ornamented ; as they may be deſigned for ſwittneſs or 


burthen ; for deep or ſhallow water; for failing in a harbour or at fea; and 
for convenience, or pleaſure, | [- 

The largeſt boat that uſually accompanies a-ſhip is the long-boat, cha- 

loupe, which is generally furniſhed with a maſt and ſails; thoſe which are 

fitted for men of war, may be occaſionally decked, armed, and equipped, 
for cruiſing ſhort diſtances againſt merchant-ſhips of the enemy, or "4 in 
lers, or for impreſſing ſeamen, &c. 


The barges are next in order, which are longer, lighter, and-narrower : 


they are employed to carry the principal ſea-officers, as admirals, and. 
captains of ſhips of war, and are very unfit for ſea.” See the article- 


BAR OE. 

Pinnaces exactly reſemble barges, only that they are ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and never row more than eight oars; whereas a barge properly never 
rows leſs than ten. Theſe are for the accommodation of the heutenants, 
&c. 
Cutters of a ſhip, bateaux, are broader, deeper, and ſharter than the 
barges and pinnaces; they are fitter for failing, and are commonly em- 
ployed in carrying ſtores, proviſions, paſſengers, &c. to and from the 
ſhip. In the ſtructure of this ſore of boats, the lower- edge of every plank 
in the ſide over-lays the upper: edge of the plank below, which is called 
by ſhip-wrights clinch-work. | 4 

| Yawls, canots, are ſomething leſs than cutters, nearly of the ſame form, 
and uſed. for ſimilar ſervices; they are generally rowed with ſix oars, 


The above boats more particularly belong to men of war; as mer- 


chant-ſhips ſeldom have more than two, viz. a long-boat and yawl : 
I | when 


* < 
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when they have a third, it is generally calculated for the countries to 
which they trade, and varies in it's conſtruction gecordingly. . 
Merchant-ſhips employed in the Mediterranean find it more convenient 
to uſe a lanch, which is longer, more flat-bottomed, and better adapted 
every way to the harbours of that ſea than a long-boat. See Lancn. 

A wherry, diligence, is a light ſharp boat, uſed in a river or harbour for 
carrying paſſengers from place to place. 

Punts, flette, are a ſort of oblong flat-bottomed boats, nearly reſembling 
floating ſtages z they are uſed by ſhipwrights and caulkers, for breaming, 
caulking, or repairing a ſhip's bottom. 

A moſes is a very flat broad boat, uſed by merchant-ſhips amongſt the 
Caribbee-iſlands, to bring hogſheads of ſugar off from the ſea-beach to the 
ſhipping which are anchored in the roads, : 

A felucca is a ſtrong paſſage-boat uſed in the Mediterranean, from ten 
to ſixteen banks of oars. The natives of Barbary often employ boats of 
this ſort as cruiſers. 


For the larger ſort of boats, ſee the articles CrRarr, CuTTEr, PerIA- 
GUA, and SHALLOP, | 

Of all the ſmall boats, a Norway yaw| ſeems to be the beſt calculated 
for a high ſea, as it will often venture cut to a great diſtance from the 
coaſt of that country, when a ſtout ſhip can hardly carry any ſail. | 

Trim the BoaT! barque-droit ! the order to fit in the boat in ſuch a man- 

ner as that ſhe ſhall float upright in the water, without leaning to either ſide. 
To bale the Boar, is to throw out the water which remains in her bottom 
or the well- room. , | 


Moor the Boat! the order to faſten a boat with two ropes, ſo as that 
the one ſhall counter- act the other. 7 
For a repreſentation of ſome of the principal boats of a ſhip of war, 
ſee plate III. where fig. 1. exhibits the elevation, or ſide view, of a ten- 
oared barge; a a, it's keel; b, the ſtern-poſt z c, the ſtem; bc, the water- 
line, which ſeparates what is under the ſurface of the water from what is 
above it; e, the row-locks, which contain the oars between them; f, the 
top of the ſtern; g, the back-board; f g, the place where the cockſwain 
ſtands or ſits while ſteering the boat; l, the rudder, and m, the tiller, 
which is framed of iron. : 
Fig. 2. repreſents the plan of the ſame barge, where d is the *thwarts, 
or ſeats where the rowers;fit to manage their oars; f, i, h, the ſtern- ſneets; 
ik, the benches whereon the paſſengers fit in the ſtern - ſneets: the reſt is 
explained in fig. . 4d Kin of | | 
Fig. 3. is a ſtern view of the ſame barge, with the projection of all the 
timbers in the after. body z and fig. 4, a head view, with the curves of all 
the timbers in the fore- bodu e. 3 
Having thus explained the different views of the barge, the reader 


* 


will eaſily comprehend the ſeveral correſponding parts in the other boats 
where fig. 5 is the plan, and fig. 6 the elevation of a twelve-oared cutter 


that rows double banked: which, although ſeldom employed unleſs in 


capital ſhips, becauſe requiring twelve rowers, is nevertheleſs a ver 
| | ENT excellent 
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excellent boat, both fer- wing and falling: pig! and So ard the tend 


and ſtern of this boat. 10 . np 2 ½ hi zee bn oben voris dat 
| Fig. g is the plan of a long · boat, of /which fig: To is the ve vation; 11 
the ſtern · view, and 12 the head: view. n 7990; 4 os Mont & 314 «© 
Bor- nOOR, an iron hook with a ſnarp point on the hinder part chereof, 
to ſtick into a piece of wood, a ſhip's fide; &. It is ſtuck upon a long 
pole or . III. fig. 1. n.) by the help of which a perſon in the a: 
may either thing to confine the boat in a particular ny: or om | 
her "off by the harp point attached to the back of the hook. f 
 BoaTSWAIN, contre-maitre, the officer who has the boats, gala rigging; I 
colours, anchors, and cables, committed to his charge. 

It is the duty of the boatſwain particularly to dire& whatever relaren to 
the rigging of a ſhip, after ſhe is equipped from a royal dock- yard. Thus 
he is to obſerve that the maſts are properly ſupported by their ſhrouds, 
ſtays, and back-ſtays, ſo that each of thoſe. ropes may ſuſtain a [- 
effort when the maſt is ſtrained by the violence of the wind, or the agita. 
tion of the ſhip. He ought alſo to take care that the-blocks ad rannte 
ropes are regularly placed, fo as to anſwer the purpoſes for hic they are 

ed; and that the ſails are properly fitted to their yards * Rays, 

and well fucked . reefed when occaſion requiresw 49! 127 

It is likewiſe his office to ſummon the crew to their duty to At eich ö 
bis mates in the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſnip; and to relieve dhe watch 
when it expires. He ought frequently to examine the dondnhibm of Ahjie 
maſts, ſails, and rigging, and remove whatever may be 3 Sunkit for 
ſervice, or ſupply what is deficient : and he is ordered by his inſttuctions 
tao perform this duty with as little noiſe as poſſible. %u 0 
; BOB-STAY, ſous-barbe, a rope uſed to confine the: (of ahi 
downward to the ſtem, or cut-water. It is fixed by 'thrafting1gne of 114 
ends: through a hole bored in the fore · part of the cut · water fur hib purpoſes! 
and then ſplicing both ends together ſo as to male ir two fold, or dike the 
link of a chain: a dead: ge is then ſeized into it, and a laniaru paſſing through 
this, and communicating with another dead - eye upon the bowſprit: is drawn 
extremely tight by the elp of mechanical powers. Ste BoW ¾ðr IT. lo qu 

The uſe {ON the bob-ſtay, is to drawdown the: bowfprity/ and keep it... 
ſteddy; and to counteract the force of the ſtays of the fre- maſt which 
draw it upwards. The bowſprit is alſo fortiied by ſnrouds from the bows 
on each ſide; which are all very neceſſary, as the fore- maſt aud the upper- 
part of the main · maſt, are ſtayed and greatly; ſupported by the bowſpri. 
For this reaſon, the bob-ſtay. is the firſt part of a ſhip's rigging which is 
drawn tight to ſupport the maſts. 1. To perform this taſe mote effectually, 
it is uſual-to ſuſpend a boat, anchor, or other weighty body; at the bo- 
ſprit- end, to preſs it downwards during this operation! ij: 

BOLD, an epithet applied to the ſea-coaſt,> ſigriifying ſteep, or abrupt, 
ſo as to admit the approach of ſhipping: WES them to the __ 
of being run aground, or ſtranded. 2 gf bas Jalg wc „ | 

BOLSTERS, a fort of ſmall toſhions or or: „ filled with Gavred Galas; | 
10 Rene the collars of che ſays and he — ſome piede of gt 0 
whic 
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which they lie: they are uſed to preſerve the ſtays from being chafed or 
galled by the motion of the maſts, as the ſhip rocks or 4 at ſea. 

BOLT. See IRON-wokk. 

BOLT-ROPE, ralingue, a rope to which the edges or ſkirts of the ſails 
are ſewed, to ſtrengthen, and prevent them from rending. Thoſe parts of 
the bolt-rope which are on the perpendicular or ſloping edges, are called 
leech-ropes ; that at the bottom, the foot- rope; and that on the top or 
upper-edge, the head-rope. Stay-ſails, whoſe heads are formed hke an 
acute angle, have no head- rope. To different parts of the bolt-rope are 
faſtened all the ropes employed to contract or dilate the fails. The figure 


and poſition of the bolt-rope is exhibited in the plate referred to wow the- 
article SAIL. 


BOMB. See the articles MoxrAR and SHELL, _. 

BOMB-VESSEL, a ſmall ſhip particularly calculated to o throw bende 
into a fortreſs. They are ſaid to be invented by M. Reyneau, and to have 
been firſt put in action at the bombardment of Algiers. Till then it had 
been judged impracticable ro bombard a place from the ſea, See a parti- 
cular deſcription of theſe ſhips in the article KH. 

BONNET, an additional part laced to the bottom of the main-ſail and 
fore-ſail of ſome ſmall veſſels, in moderate winds. 

BOOM, eſtacade, barre, (from boom, a tree, Dutch) in marine fortifica- 
tion, a ſtrong chain or cable, on which are faſtened a number of poles, bars, 
&c, extending athwart the mouth of a harbour or river, to prevent the ene- 
mies ſhips of war from entering. It may be dccaſionally ſunk, or drawn 

up to the ſurface of the water, by capſterns, and other mechanical der 

BOOM-IxOW. See IRON-WORK. 

Boous, boute dehors, certain long poles run out from different places i in 
the ſhip to extend the bottoms of particular ſails. Of theſe there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts; as the jib-boom, ſtudding · ſail· booms, ring-tail-boom,. drives 
boom, main - boom, and ſquare-fail-boom ; the two laſt, however, are only 
appropriated to ſmall ſhips of one or two maſts. See Jis, K. 

BOOT-TOP PING, the att of cleaning the upper-part of a ſhip's bot- 
tom, or that part which lies immediately under the ſurface of the water, 
and daubing it over with allow, or with a coat or mixture of tallow, ſul- 
phur, reſin, &c. | 

BooT-ToePinG is chiefly performed where there is no dock, or other- 
commodious fituation for breaming or careening; or when the hurry of a; 
voyage renders it inconvenient to have the whole bottom properly trimmed 
and cleanſed of the filth which gathers to it in the courſe of a ſea-voyage. 
It is executed by making the ſhip lean to. one ſide, as much as they can 
with ſafety, and then ſcraping off the grafs, ſlime, ſhells, or other material: 
that adheres to the bottom, on the other ſide, which is elevated above the 
ſurface of the water for this purpoſe, and accofdiu ingly daubed with the coat: 
of tallow and ſulphur. Having thus finiſhed one © hide, they make the ſhip. 
lean to the other ſide, and perform the ſame operation, which not only 
preſerves the bottom from the worm, but makes. the wp ſlide ger 
through 2 water, See CAREEN and D* Honk. 
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' BORE. Ses the anticle Cann 

BOTH SHEETS AFT, entre deux tcoutes, the ſituation of a ſhip that 
fails right afore the wind, or with the wind right aſtern. | 
BOTTOM. carene, (botm, Sax. bodem, Belg.) as a ſea-term,, is either 
uſed to denote the bottom of a ſhip, or that of the water : thus in the former 
ſenſe we ſay, a clean or a foul bottom; a Britiſh, French, or Dutch bot- 
tom: and in the latter ſenſe, a rocky, ſandy, ar oozy bottom. | 

The bottom of a ſhip, as we have deſcribed in the article Naval Arcar- 
TECTURE, comprehends all that part which is under water when the ſhip is 
laden ; the figure of it muſt therefore be determined: by the qualities re- 
quired in the ſhip, and the purpoſes far which ſhe is deſigned. wo 
It has been remarked, that a ſhip of war ſnhould carry her loweſt tier of 
cannon ſufficiently above the ſurface of the water to be uſed when neceſ- 
ſary. If this quality is neglected, a ſmall ſhip will have the advantage of 
a large one, inaſmuch as the latter cannot open her lower battery in a freſh. 
ſide-wind, without being expoſed to extreme danger, by receiving a great 
quantity of water in at her ports between-decgg. 
. A. ſbip ſhould be duly poiſed, fo as nat ta dive ar pitch heavily, but go 
ſmoothly and eaſily through the water, riſing to the waves when they run 
high, or when the veſſel has reduced her fail to the ſtarm. - If ſhe is defi- 
cient in this article, the ſeas will frequently burſt aboard, and ſtrain the 
decks or carry away the boats. The maſts are alſo greatly endangered from 
the ſame cauſe. Bog | new yor- THIER 
A ſhip ſhould fail well when large, or before the wind; but particularly 
whea cloſe-hauled, or ſailing with a ſide-wind. She ſhould alſo be enabled 
in the latter ſituation to keep her wind, without deviating much to leeward ; 
to work and tack eaſily, and lie in a turbulent fea withour ſtraining violently. 

Many of our ſhipwrights have conſidered it extremely difficult, if not 
unpracticable, to make a ſhip carry her cannon well, bear a competent fail, 
and advance ſwiftly through the water; becauſe a very full bottom is neceſ- 
{ary to acquire the two firſt qualities; whereas a ſharp floor is better fitted 
to procure the latter. But when it is remembered, that a full ſhip will 
carry a much greater force of ſail than a ſharp ane, a good artiſt may form 
the body fo as to unite all theſe three qualities with the additional one of 
ſteering ealily, by. paying a proper attention to the following general rules, 
To make a ſhip carry a good fail. A flat floor-timber ſomewhat long, 
or the lower-futtocks pretty round, a ſtreight upper-futtock, the top- 
timber to throw out the breadth aloft; at any rate to carry the main- 
breadth as high as the lower-deck. Now if the rigging be well adapted to 
| ſuch a bady, and the upper- works lightened as much as poſſible, fo that 
the whole contributes to lower the center af gravity, there will be no reaſon 
to doubt of the ſhip's carrying a good fat AN 
To make a ſhip ſteer well, and anſwer the helm readily. If the faſhion- 
pieces be well formed, the tuck, or ſpreading- parts under the ftern, 
carried pretty high; the midſhip-frame well forward; a conſiderable 
additional depth in the draught of water abaft more than forward; a 
great rake forward and none z. a ſnug quarter- deck and 3 | 
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all theſe will greatly facilitate the ſteerage; and a ſhip that fails well will 
always ſteer eaſily. | 1 | = 
To make a ſhip carry her guns well out of the water. A long floor- 
timber, and not of great riſing; a very full midſhip-frame, and low tuck, 
with light upper- works. © 88 
To make a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water, and prevent her from 
pitching heavily. A long keel, a long floor, not to riſe too high afore and 
abaft; but the area, or ſpace contained in the fore-body, according to the 
reſpective weight it is deſtined to carry: all theſe are neceſſary to make a 
ſhip paſs eaſily —_ the ſea. | | 
To make a ſhip keep a good wind and drive little to leeward. A 
good length by the keel; not too broad, but pretty deep in the hold, 
which will occaſion her to have a ſhort floor-timber 'and a very great 
riſing. As ſuch a ſhip will meet with great reſiſtance in driving ſide ways, 
and feel very little in advancing or going ahead, ſhe will fall very little to 
leeward. | | | n 
Being thus furniſhed with the methods to qualify a ſhip for the dif- 
ferent purpoſes of navigation, the only difficulty remains to apply them 
properly in the conſtruction, which muſt, in a great meaſure, be left to 
the judgment of the artiſt. The whole art then 1s evidently to form the 
body in ſuch a manner, as that none of theſe qualities ſhall' be entirely 
deſtroyed; and in giving the preference to' that which 1s principally re- 
quired in the ſervice for which the ſhip is deſtined. As it therefore appears 
poſſible to unite them all in one veſſel, ſo that each of them may be eaſily 
diſcerned, a neglect of this circumſtance ought to be attributed to the 
incapacity of the ſhipwright, who has not ſtudied the principles of his art 
with proper application. See Naval ArcnitecTURE, Builbinc, and 
SHIP. £7 5 ae 14.4 5 
BOTTOMRY, bomerie, (from bottom) a contract for borrowing money 
on the keel or bottom of a*ſhip; ſo that the commander binds the ſhip 
herſelf, that if the money be not paid at the time appointed, the creditors 
ſhall have the fp... 1 | £13: da 
BoTToMRY is alſo where a perſon lends money to a merchant or ad- 
venturer who wants it in traffic, and the lender is to be paid a much 
greater ſum at the return of the ſhip, ſtanding to the hazard of the 
voyage. Althovgh'the intereſt on this account be greater than the law 
commonly allows, it is yet not /eſteemed uſury; becauſe the money bein 
upped at the lender's riſk, if the ſhip periſhes, he ſhares in the loſs 
thereof. 2 3 4151 | 
BOW, epaule, in ſhip-building, the rounding part of a ſhip's ſide for- 
ward, beginning at the place where the planks arch inwards, and ter- 
minated where they cloſe at the ſtem or prow. See the article Heap, 
where the bow of a ſhip is repreſented at large. It is proved by a variety 
of experiments, that a ſhip with a narrow bow is much better calculated 
for failing ſwiftly, than one with a broad bow; but is not ſo well fitted 
for a high ſea, into which ſhe always pitches, or plunges, her fore-part 
very deep, for want of ſufficient breadth to "repel the volume of Rot car 1. 
has | 3 | wWhic 
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which ſhe ſo eaſih/ divides in her fall. The former of theſe is called by 
ſeamen a lean, and the latter a-blyf} bo. 9 
The bow which meets with the leaſt reſiſtance in a direct courſe, 
not only meets with the leaſt reſiſtance in oblique courſes, but alſo has the 
additional property of driving the leaſt to leeward ; which is a double ad- 
vantage gained by forming the bow ſo as to give it -that figure which will 
be the leaſt oppoſed in moving through any medium.” Bouguer's Traits du 
Navire. © | bs £4 00 Sh | £: 2b, ct ML IH EM q 
On the Bow, in navigation, an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
between ſome diſtant object and that point of the compaſs which is 
right ahead, or to which the ſhip's ſtem is directed. This phraſe is 
equally applicable, when the obje& is beheld from the ſhip, or diſcovered. 
by trigonometrical calculation: as, we ſaw a fleet at day-break bearing 
three points on the ſtarboard bow , that is, three points, from that part of 
the horizon which is right ahead, towards the right hand. See alſo the 
article Be aRING. oo. | 8 
BOWER. See the article AxchoR. | \ 34:5 
| BOWLINE, bouline, a rope faſtened near the middle of the leech, or 
perpendicular edge of the ſquare ſails, by three or four ſubordinate parts, 
called bridles. It is only uſed when the wind is ſo unfavourable that the 
ſails muſt be all braced ſideways, or cloſe-hauled to the wind: in this ſitua- 
tion the bowlines are employed to keep the weather, or windward, edges 
of the principal ſails tight forward and ſteddy, without which they would 
be always ſhivering, and rendered incapable of ſervice. See the articles 
BRIDLE,  CLOSE-HAULING, and Sa. 6 
To cbeck the BowLine, is to ſlacken it, when the wind becomes large. 
To BOWSE, palanguer, to draw on any body with a tackle, or compli- 
cation of pullies, in order to remove it, or otherwiſe alter it's ſtate or fitua- 
tion: this is chiefly practiſed when ſuch alteration or removal cannot be 
' conveniently effected without the application of mechanical powers. This 
term is pronounced ü , 1 do dt, "xe 
BOWSPRIT, beaupre, (from bow and /prit) a large boom or maſt, 
which projects over the ſtem, to carry ſail forward, in order to govern: the 
fore part of a ſhip, and counteract the force of the fails extended behind, 
or, in the after part. It is otherways of great uſe, as being the principal 


ſupport or̃ the fore-maſt, by copfinng the. gy whereby it is ſecured, and 
enabled to carry: fail :i: theſe are great rop1s ſtretching from the maſt-head 
to the middle of the bowſprit, where they are drawn tight. See the articles 
STay and Deap-eve. P. © Bier 74 3 | 

BOXES of the pump. See the article Pune, 

BOX-HAULING, in navigation, à particular method of veering a 
ſhip, when the ſwell of the ſea. renders tacking impracticable. It is per- 
formed by putting the helm a. lee, to throw the head up to windward, 
where meeting with great reſiſtance from the repeated ſhocks of the 
waves on the weather bow, it Falls off, or turns to leeward, with a quicker 
effort, and without advancing. The aftermoſt ſails are at this time di- 
miniſhed, or perhaps altogether deprived of their force of action, we a 
667009 | ort 
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Wort time, becauſe. they would otherwiſe; cdunteract the fails forward, and 
prevent the ſhip from turning. They are, however, extended as ſoon ag 
the ſhip, in veering, brings the wind on the oppoſite quarter, as their effort 
then contributes to aſſiſt her motion of wheeling, 


Box-HauLiNG is generally performed when the ſhip. is too near the ſhore 
to have room for veering in the uſual way. See VerrinG, _ 

BOXING, an operation in failing ſomewhat ſimilar to box-hauling. 
It is performed by laying the head-fai]s, or the fails in the fore-part of the 
ſhip, aback, to receive the greateſt force of the wind in a line perpendicular 
to their ſurfaces, in order to throw the ſhip's head back into the line of her 
courſe, after ſhe had inclined to wind of it by neglect of the helmſ- 
man, or otherwiſe. | 

BRACE, bras, a rope employed to wheel, or traverſe the ſails the 
maſt, in a direction parallel to the horizon, when it is neceſſary, to ift the 
fails, that they may correſpond with the direction of the wind and the 
courſe of the ſhip. Braces are, for this purpoſe, faſtened to the extremities 
of the yards, which are called the yard-arms. - 

All the braces of the yards are double, except thoſe of the top-gallant 
and ſpritſail-topſail yards, The mizen-yard is furniſhed with fangs, or 
vangs, in the room of braces. See the article Mizen. 

| BRACKETS, canſales, ſhort crooked timbers reſembling . They 
are fixed under the galleries and frame of a ſhip's head, to lupport the | 

atings. 

S BRAILS, cargues, (breuils,- Er.) certain ropes paſſing through pullies on 
the mizen- maſt, and afterwards faſtened, in different places, on the hinder, 
or aftmoſt ridge of the ſail, in order to truſs it up to the maſt, as occaſion 
requires. See Mizen, 

Brains, is likewiſe a general name given to all the ropes which are 
employed to haul wp, or collect to their yards, the bottoms, lower cor- 
ners, and ſkirts of the other great fails, for the more ready furling them 
whenever it is necefi. y. The operation of thus drawing them together, 
1s called brailing ther up, or Haakng them up in the brails, "See the ar- 
ticle Sa II. 

BRAKE, brimkale, the Lent « or lever, by which 2 common ſhip- 
pump is uſually managed. It operates by. means of two iron bolts thruſt 
through the inner end of it; one of which reſting acroſs two cheeks or ears, 

in the upper end of the pump, ſerves as a fulcrum for the brake, ſup- 
—_ it between.the cheeks. Phe other bolt connects the extremity of 
the brake to the pump-ſpear, which draws up the box or * piſton, charged 
with the water in the tube. See the article Pur. 

BREADTH, largeur, the meaſure of a ſhip from ſide to fide in any par- 
ticular place: it is ulually diſtinguiſhed into extreme-breadth, ligne du fort, 
main-breadtch, and top timber-breadth. See the explanation of the Plane 
of projection, in the article Naval A&CMITECTURE. /// 

As the ſides of the ſhip are formed by a variety of ribs, called timbers, 
and the areas of thoſe timbers being of different hreadths above and below, 
it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them in the: canſtruction, in order to form 


their 
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their ſeveral curves, and fix the correſponding pieces with more accu-- 
racy and preciſion. The part of every timber which encloſes the greateſt 
ſpace from the middle-line of the ſhip's length, is therefore called the 
main-breadth ; and the diſtance between the upper-part of the ſame timber 
and the middle-line of the "ſhip's lengtb, is called the top-timber- 
breadth. 1 1 * | 
As the ſhip is alſo broader at the midſhip-frame than in any other point 
of her length, the diſtance between her ſides, in the main-breadth of that. 
timber, is called the extreme · breadth of the hip - 
BREADTH-SWEEP,. the radius of the arch which forms part of the 
curve of a ſhip's timber; as explained in the horizontal plane. See Naval 
ARCHITECTURE. | 5 | 2 7 
BREAKERS, briſans, a name given by ſailors to thoſe billows that 
break violently over rocks lying under the ſurface of the ſea. They are 
_ diſtinguiſhed both by their Re and ſound, as they cover that 
part of the ſea with à perpetual foam, and produce à hoarſe and terrible 
roaring, very different from what the waves uſually have in a deeper 
ttom. „ ab 6 P 
When a ſhip is unhappily driven, amongft breakers, it is hardly poſ- 
ie to Mt B, 1 Evens bill Alt Beavers bor up ads. He ©o- Male: 
des 41 with additional force, when it breaks over the rocks or ſands 
_— Bal HAS ary 682 
BREAK I eber the act of beginning to unlade a ſhip; or of diſ- 
chatgipg the firſt part of the caro. 8 
To BREAK - UP, dechirer, to rip off the planks of a ſhip, and take her 
to pieces, when ſhe becomes, old and unſerviceables 
BREAK WATER, = hulk, or hull,” of ſome old ſkip-or vellel, ſunk 
at the entrance of a ſmall harbour, to break offi, and. diminiſh the force of 
the waves, as they advance towards the veſſels mopred within. 
"B&EAK-WATER is alſo a fort of Imall buoy,. faſteneg ro a large one in 
the water, when the buoy-rope of the latter is not I ag enough to reach 
from the anchor, lying on the bottom, to the ſurface of the water. The 
uſe of this break - water is therefore to ſhew where the buoy. ſwims. See 


UOY.. a bon Minn nens Miene 280 6 
To BRE AM, chauffer, (from broom) to burn: off the filth, ſuch-as graſs, . 


ooze, ſhells, or ſea- Weed, from a ſhi 


* 


thip's bottom, that has gathered 40 it 
in a voyage, or by lying long in a harbour. This o ration is performed 
by holding kindled furze, faggots, or ſuch materials, 1 the bottom, ſo- 
that the flame e the pitch, ſulphur, &c. that had formerly 
covered it, immediately looſens and throws off whatever filth may have 
adhered to the planks. After this, the bottom is covered anew with a 
compoſition of fatphur, tallow, &c. which not Yo makes it ſmodth and 
ſlippery, ſo as to divide the fluid more readily, but alſo poiſons and de- 
ſtroys. thoſe worms which eat San. f the planks in tlie courſe of a 
voyage. Breaming may be performed either when the ſhip lies aground: 
after the tide has. ebbe from her, or. by docking, or by careening, which. 
ſee; as alſo Coar and Srurr. Ny 
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in the form 8 I, (plate 1.J, öde Wich + iF igel ER Feng 
haWſe-HoJe&”"A ind the other under the. Zo deck, Shs 5 

intiich cet dg, af cen hid ehe 'ibher-end of the "bowfprir fe 
reſts. A Of? vo asc IHE Hot: 119 A Sin 


The fg ende vf "the! et, _— is rel hs "Foftivba* o. aß 


ck With the, pl dich it is ſtationed, that is to fay, ide F 
fortifs Staa "tb" ler Hgure of that part of the 88 ct! 
ouph N * accordingly the branches, or arms, f ch: regen: 


RT le as they fad: more elevated a "Keeps 
which wet ft more Mrurva Fare almoſt Third Hd The 
2141 10 wc, Ones 09 
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5 de Ke. Jt is dell 
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dehin * cnofiegtvs at AXVT a) AIASE » 
15 rope dec 20 Jebaje the bee 
of a hip öf War * prey Tocoilitig #06 much In the time of 
battle. 105 Jil 07 Dis! ER oligo Tf nt bigwmot gore 50 
It 125 fed by. Faftening wh body. to che Ainet Eno ore 
cabel of the gun, which Milors call che potmiglion, or purnmetion ! the”: 
two ends of it are afterwards inſerted Fro. two ig rin 8 8 the 
ſides of the ae and Faſtehed” to ein "bolts" in 2 


to 9 e 992 112% 43 1953709 py — 
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rails or 9 8 Ko 

to terminate the quarter- 

forecaſtle both 555 1 
BREECHING, 57 
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The breeching is of ſufficient length, to let the muzzle of « cannon 
Web og Pe 1 W Na wo, oP 
The uſe of the as it checks the recoil of the Für is 
ſhewn in plate III. 8 re it is. r by e e, palling through 
holes, £, f, 8 the ſide of the carriage, g, being faſtened to the ft 
ae exhibited in the My Mivsui.Fu Au, where it is em- 
loyed to 10 95 who, when it is bonſed during, the courſe of 4 voyage. 
ploy the article C. ANNON, _ 

BREWING, the a apphatunce: of a collection of black and tempeſtuous 
clouds arifing gradually from a n part of the hemiſphere, as the 
fore- runner of a Rorm. | 

BRIDLES, t pper · part 1 K moorings laid in the king's harbours 
to ride ſhips or. vekele * war. See the article ee 4 

Bk 1DLEs of the bowline, partes, the legs by which the b bowline is faſtened 
to different places on the edge or ſkirt of a large fail. 

We have already explained the uſe of the bowline; that it is e 
to confine or keep. ſteddy the windward or weather edges of the principal 
fajls when they are braced bot A . For as the, gutrent of air 
enters the cavity of the fail in [Ne Kion nearly parallel to it's ; ſurface, it 
fallows that the ridge of the fail muſt dee e a by the 5 


. unleſs, it is kept tight forward; but 28 a, not bund 

ſufficient to collie the whole ſkirt of the 41. as it only draws 

upon one part. thereof, it became neceſſary, to gl Brides or legs * read- 
"It 


ing out from the bowline. They are repreſen tlie ks, annexed to 
the article 8a. 2 15 
BRIG, or Batoantine,. a merchant: 
is not univerſally confined to veſſels of 4 
are maſted and rigged in 'a method' 1 
2 appl 05 by the -mariners of AY 
el 


their own marine. 


| " - 
D. "3 8 
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with 1 This drm 
icular 1 inet or which 8 


"from all others, It is Var - 
8 e to a. _ 


e Engliſh ſeamen, this'y bingen 
ſail ſet ray mide ale bo, b of hed tell Ni 9 s of 
ſhips are hun art, Or at 
HY | hangs. + £0. the e deck} ER <3 1 85 
moſt edge of the main-ſail is faltenei in a ſe: t f places, 2 05 | 


encircle the, mals 0 ww 1475 2 555 t 
lowered: it is extende | ove, an . 0 OY fa 6 Yu ws 
To BRING +» | the lee: Net Role 0 * 1 + "a 10 
- To BRING-TO, in ing capoſer, to heck the 'courſe of a ſh ip 
when ſhe is advan 2 Ain the 775 in ſuch a manner as that 
they ſhall counter- 0 othe prevent her either from retreating 
or moving forward. In this Mots the ſhip is aid” to lie-by, or lie-to, - 
having, according to the {ca-phraſe, ſorze of her fails aback, to oppoſe the 
force of thole' which pi 299 havidg, them ortieryiſe no Feeds d b by being 
Furled, or baityd up in the trails.” 1 
BzxincinoFo,” 4 be et, ” aun 2 id in any particular 
ſtation, in order to wait che pro ch of ſome 17 that may be ad- 
H vancing 


b 4 4 


2 = a, 


the courſe of a voya 


Nia aa oente A propingigh | 
adde, fignify A ene 11992, 07 Alneg, Nen 155 Py TO 
e BROAC 01 10, in eule 0n, 40 ineline Y rio Sonar 
ihe. ſhip's code when, the falle wich 4 latge wind ; er, 
directly: * before the wind, to devlate from the" line "bf hey! 
to the right or Jeſt, with, ſuch [xepigicy; as to being The 8 un- 
expectediy to windward, and expoſe * to the. Ganger of 'overfet- 
ing. 0 5:9YyO01 18 819 4185 The 01 > ; + ne 9 4 
It is caſy degree ſhip. will carry ry, much mote fail, befarg; the 
wind than when ſhe: makes a progreſs with! her, ſide to it's ection 
auſe, when chenchrrent tg wing gets ay endway a 60 ber bull, e 
preflure of it on the maſts muſt be con defably mined. a ſhe 
vis e e ee ace Debate it; and thik/ if” the ca 2 a 
al, at his time, it can only preſs. her fore: part lower Hown 4 an the 
oa 2 90 ſhe . cargjes a 7 Saen Ain e rh wr 
an Og tot e W * be atte WI | ata! 
8 as the whole {nA ee then pours like a BS rs 
cavities gf - the fails: L The maſts therefore anavoidably- yield. 0 this rong 
E gactiog dike Jeyers, on the ſhip. ſideways, ſo as nearly to Ovettura 
r, unleſs ſhe is relieved by ſome other event, which. may be alſo ex- 


Seeed a5 the fails rending 40 pieces, or the e veing 
Farr 


Va. D956! + > NON G 
[241.95 ganerally,oc di by the diffic of | the. ſhip by che 
x top ligence or Row age” ty, 19 pgs TY r. by, ſom Aae 
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to the: helm qr. mghingty,. W xenders. it AA able ere 
Mic ne obs gd 28 BHD, n 8, 8 A mende 5 | 
"7 The * and bringing by..thi ln mi my he 
thus g . Wet a;ſhippw * 5 is Kere erde ba 

1 1 5 then; is 2 bo | the gte Hd, 

yet heicagy in Khecſtegrsge her re ret ſong o 1 
AY 15 that her/fails.a56, all taken 8 e Weather nde fore he 
can. beo mad; Ag regurnkq thee 00 m which ſhe ee e | 
is. ſaid d rogch ride 53 2017. O01 ah oc TY | Is 15 eelined 7. 4 6 
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If orherwiſe her hende Hm: Lat 
25, f lay her fails aback onthast, © we 1 80 
bringing cher by the leg. 10 1819/3“. 75 blen ra n 200 
BROGAPSIDE. en 1 ee Ger lch Jiſcharge of 
theartillery og opgcfide a-thip of MW a and elow; 238 fil 4 e 
We. eben e dee cha warn Wie $i ©; difchagged 9 
ſhip's canton on one. hae upan her „d: ai Shimon © oa 3d) „ to 2 
Sbe browght.i har road ſide toe Igear vm, Me caſtleg that is, diſpoſed.the 
GHip.ſo ay t all her eaunhõ%ie du is ithis point · Blan range: 4 % 
bK fqual wind laid thgcſbip on hes E e 
Sn in the Water, ſo as nearly to overturn | her. Re 
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BROQKEN- BACKEN, eh the or S 2 ſhip, which is ſa 
loofened in het frame, either Dy u fl Npgin/"25 
to droop at each end. * yov & to Shop ad 
Thie circunſtarte- is ee hand the En Not 
dle 


or Dutch ſhips, owing partly to their gredt length and 30 chegſh 
of 1 2 1 5 Ich. ws [uy wn -þ led from the aas 
towards each e rom being ue N to"! 
a, great weight in both ends, when” they! are are ür the middle, at 
the time b diſcharging "OF cargo' (np taltin be See Gn 
BERING. © dun bes / his Wat - 03. „Ibs gx 
BUCCANEER, a name given to certain piratical rovers of various 
European nations, who formerly infeſte the Spaniſt coaſts in America, 
and, under pretence of tat with” che inhabitants, frequentiy Live 


their — vg plundered their- houſes, and need many other e | 
69 ©(} Thi 1. e; SCF er 1 10 21 9115 ig 


ti BUILDING « 1 = : defined the deer lig bene (fair *th 
* Work ixſelf, - he Pow ns architect) w Tra 
have? rather confidered-/as the t e ee ee e 0150 


Plane} ad t io this article may; 20s property, by urideroed” aß u fop- 


mont. ed, n god 212 28 nn 


1: The: pieces, by which: ably ep machine is framed, 


to- 
Fecher ia various. - rybittingz dena cog 
gra, (& articles, APs by VET 10 oh 51151 2; MM lla 35 


During the: conſtrnttion of a; ſhip, the 18 ſopported In the Nr 
upon a (wharf, by [a number of ſolid blocks of timber placed at auld Ait 
rances fron, - and parallel to, esch oth as be) Feet [tity "the *afticle 
Langnano, z ſhe i is when ſaid to he on the Dad 10 220n9giſgog. 
The. Brft piece of timber laid upon the laces: eg £1 
M generally, becauſe, of late, a different method has been ad- 1? onde 
of cher royal dock-yards, By beginning uk dthgE floortimberyy! 
having found 'that the keel is often apt rt 
of building a large ſhip of war. The, pig 
plate I. are ſearfed t together, 
9 he length 


ae wel "veſſel : 


near — \ Fincplas uch, 2. acc 


palfin 3 1% 4 $61 pred od Nana 
called the rule forward. In call "vi 


bur ; in large ſhips it is compoſed. of, ſeveral | pieees 1 00 
together, 48 expreſſed in the ex len gf“ Kee 
and in thoſe: terms ſepuratety At" the 


elevated the tern-polt, Abel i2always? . 

heel of it is let into a mortiſe in the kid, an daGiagcing 3 

hang eetwards Waking us detuſe Waglec wh the Mesh Ic Wh 
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af at's propre piece is 
fixed to the ſtern-poſt called tranſom, all of "which res do con⸗ 
neck the fern ot tothe irrer. o more tratfomb, * called the ſe. 


cond and'thit ig ef theſe, being likewiſe attached: 165 the 
| 8 A u. fund Re xrftinitics' of all the tranſoins Are let, 1 
| ihe falmiön pieces are formed He 'te'brhe 


1 
j 0 8 thi tn ve tkelr Heels refting ön the 9 ark of; the 
oy "at'th 9 xtredity of the 800 l- lo n s. 21 £99813: 11 


* fe btſons, the faſhion-pieces, and rhet®top: 
1750 7 —— one frame; art elevated upon the fRern- 
100 — the ſtern, por" i 
; Achs, With weir ttlatents, are after wards but: 
0 2k 0 Rein pot being thus elevated opon the Keel, 8 which 
| 5 Ain connected by knees and' arched pieces of eimer Bolted 
| both > at che keel being Haiſe@ at It's two extremities: by pieces of 


ok 0 v-timber is placed acroſs the keel, whereto it 


11 85 eh 50 8 ddle. The floor- timbers before an! abaft the 
un e, e ed in their prope per places 'tpdi EHE oel; 
2 Mon b like the keel, is 3 — '6f (efere!*pſeces 
2 re . H hh "the middle of the flebr-timmbers to 
— Ac Hi by bak driven through the Keel, and clnehed on 


timbers om each fide art next attached to 


5 5 4 The futtöcks are then raed? U the 
wk 7 1 95 e pięctt refed upon the LON the 
155 y explained in the irviele den den. 
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1 the” til 4 TRE dhe the ſe be ſhip's ſides are then brought. 
3 t timde And —— ich ate of equal thickheſ® with 


hales, Dy bd ſite af HH within che up; kee are ed to 
Pelths, And ngcbfdingly ſtretch from Une end of 


eats So 
the ſhip to 9 other. The e. 1 hg planks ef te bstrom 
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Shot dhe lip s AJengthe . Te em. 
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on, the ends af the beams rough 
:» fixed: cloſe above them. The 
laced under the gunnel or plan/ 

latter pieces on the timbers, viz. 9 
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7 ms, 
16 - with well, AED re d; 1 8 15 1 5 q..cach 
= kein nd the garfye 2: Bed 5 dd Meeres 
to the keel without. * 
od! 1 eie 4. | Wy, 740 . pargte 50 Lge 
_ 5 . 
coapers 9 ige. They next ix 18 we Ro. end, | 
ba: = e th wee n e to carry. 
(2:0; the, water. has rus ina e hawſeoaales, a anchor 
I ids —— EE Ame IE Me Bnet, 
BS ang S11F Wars, RN 11 Rem 
0 bass, an n ee ten | t 2 or 
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end. The ſcuppers, or FG tubes, that carry the water off from the 
decke, aueit hien placed in holes cut chroughi the ſhipꝰs ſides ; and the an- 
ards, yepreſented in the Miami FxAua, bolted to the beams and ſides 
eee reren de. belong. The poop-lanthurns are laſt fixed 
upon their cranes over the ſtern, and the bilge-ways, or cradles, placed un- 
der the bottom, to conduct the ſhip ſteadily into the water whilſt lanching. 

As che various pisces, which. haue been — above, are explained 
at large in their ere places, with references to their figures according 
to the plan of this work; it wou, have been ſuperfluous! to have en- 
tered into a more particular deſcription. of them here. It. is perhaps ne- 
ceſſuty to obſerve, that às the theory ought always to precede the prac- 
tice, this article would bly be much better underſtood by previouſly 
reading. that of Naval: { ARCHITECTURE, which; may be: conlidered- as a 
proper introduction to it. 

BUILT, fabrique, the particular form or ſtructure of a ſhip, by which 
ſhe. is diſtinguiſhed from others of a different claſs or nation. Fr hug a ſhip. 
is / laid toibe: frigate-built; galley-built,, a hag-boat, a pink, a = _ or 
toobe R ut, built, American built, &c. | 

In- Bulk. ;:SeoLapen. / 40 

- BULK-HEADS,: certain. partitions, or walls, built up in: wie bes 
of a ſhip between two decks, either lengthways or acroſs, to form and 
the various Soto of thoſe which are built acroſs Gy are 
remarkably: . Sec-the article CLos-QuarTaRS JJ... 

"BULL'S-EYE, a. a ſort of ſmall pulley in the form of a ring, havi 
a ropedpliceati ronnd the: outer edge of it, (which is hollowed to, admit oc 
the pe and thole in the middle far anather rope to ſlide in. I 

— bus! ri the main and fore; bowline<bridles of ſ | 
55 by beicolbhers uf Nenthumberland, &c. It is ſpliced in che outer: 
card f the ez alang; the bridle, ta reſt in the moſt appoſite 
12290 Uraws itt tight above and below; This e mare frequendIa 
ufd Burch than Engliſi ſenmen i 0 „ Gi vv 

BUM-BOAT, a ſmall boat uſeck to ſell. ne Kee. to ſhips hig a 
2 diſtunte:tromrche: ſhares l ens id 946 

 BUMKIN; on Bdowmy;! :boatedfofyva ſhort boon: Ae of inden pes 
jett ing from eacli im fa ſhipy tu extend che loter · edge of the foreſal to 
— fon orhichlpurpoſecthermũs allarge block faxed on ts outer endꝰ 
through which the rope: 3s,paſfedoabiatiis faſtened to the lower corner uf 
” . ane 2 the tack; and this being drawn tight down. 

n corner ©fail cloſe! to che block; jr as ak are the 
tack's faid to be @twnrd, Dod 33, 934010 21 210890 2 r ni 505. 

The bumkin is ſecuteti by a ſtrong rojoe;rehich cents it downwatd 
to the ſhip's bow, to counter. act the ſtrain it bears from theꝰ foxelſuib 
above, ingüitumtrards It „is doidw 29901 907 OUR n Ao wane 

-1BUNT; the middle: part; 6ricavity-of he paineipabſq uare all. a0 the. 
main-ſail, fore- ſail, top-ſails, and top-gallant-fails. If . thoſe ſuils 
is-fuppottd to boidividdd into ür equal! acts, amen og * Oda" the. 

d 300 Veil! 11 005 ann 21! ov 21 vals gnotsd 2 0b | cher 
1691109 267 92 afl Ii 28 qe: vo-. 1 9442 ve bobine 
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922 . | { 
5 U * 
233 £103} Ha mir i 41183. J edu aabss! 70 e N ac fo r 
other, then ma 1 e bas mike Bede witch 0 thalf of! ꝛhe 
fail, be * called: the hmits obe bunte H ν,ç’ñſ̃nag Ahe. 
„BUN TIN E, ctamine, a thim woollendhif, ve whietwthe cοντ ig · 
nals of a ſhip are uſually formed ot bar ef ods 1540 ts te Mh noon: 
BUNTLINES, rargees fund, ure red fuſtenrit to- the bottoms of ako 
quatre fails, to draw them up to tbe yards — org ter through Ser- 
tain' blocks Above, or on the rt o t 2 9 
wards on the fore ow of the ſail, theyt are faſde thelower-edge 
in ſeveral places of the #v/trope. > nt Otol 015 = enn Att By: 
"BUOY. (bout, Fr.) à fort of cloſe cal, 3 
a tope to the anchor, to determine the place where theo anchor is iſitnated. 
that the ſhip may not come too near it, to entangte her «cable about the 
Mock, or the flukes of i 33 O Kfer e 
„Buars are of various Kinds; as, Zu off prot {1 08 
un Bub ws; theſe ate in the Fit, — 6 i 
of this conſtruktion are all- dhe buoys hien | 
banks and ſhallows,: as a warning to paſſing ſnui | 
them. -Fhey are extremely large, that they may be — a diſtance, 
and are. faſtened by. ſtropg chains to ar anchors which dre KunkAfht this 
Pur ſe at ſuch places. {iis edi ons YH Hidli. 
#=Byovs,. are ſhaped Ike — liam ef te 
upon one common baſe, {ple H. Bg. 71) being cis, tract} arte) 
whe.n middle, and erer nearly to a point, at each end. T J. 2.09 
Monin: Buuvs, are ſolid pieces of timber, 8 a 
eylinder, 3 wg a nun- boy; they ate dbwi 
two holes, in Wich to fix a ſhort piece of rope; whbſevewoendw 
ſpliced together make a ſort of cirtiè or Hing Tð tue fd yhsluobrce 
Cable. Buovs, common caſks employed to budy.)upithe>cables/1ncdiffetent 
places from any rocky ground. In the harbour: of Rletand op ger; 
every ſhip is moored: with at leaſt three cables, and has dhrer ior! foub>ot 
theſe buoys on each cable for this au 130d Vern „TAOA-M UN 
| BUOY. ROPE, the rope which faſtens the buoy! toltheoanchliorſtÞ it 
ſhould: be little more than equal in length to the depth bfighewiater! Where 
the anchor lies, as it is intended to float near or is mmediatoly::aboye the 
bed: of it. that the pilot may 2 
plate I. fig. 6. b is — the buop.fopę, and d ther buoy floating 
. the for race of the water. „Nn 1 [1 olle eD1BW DOI C1 [is If: 
The Buoy-Roee is often extremely cuſeful: oth ainodrawing up 
che anchor when the cable is broke. It ſhould therefore! be always of 
ſufficient, ſtrength fo this purpoſe; or elſt the anchor ma) be loſt through 
negligence m g 1 nic) 9d3 Bg-191nu03! 01 0d 2'qudl d ©: 
Slings of the ly the ropes which are faſtentd:abputiiq; nand. by which 
Ki hung: they are <urouſy>dpticegsipoundd | Try fwabing relembling the 
braces of a drum. Su agli, 3 bns Qelist-goz (lis}-930t Aiel- ag 
Ta ſtraam the Buoy; is do lt it fa Soo the ſhip's ſide) into the water,. 
which is always done before they let go the anchor, that it may not be 
retarded by the r as it ſinks to the bottom. 
BURTHEN, 
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is uſual to — 2 the length 


Hold, or on the deck, as anchors, bales of goods, lar 
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- BURTHEN, or Buzvpen, port, (Hrtben, Sax.) the weight or meaſure 
of any ſpecies of merchandize that a ſhip will carry when fit for ſea. 


To determine the burthen, or, in other words, the of a ſhip, it 
of the keel into the extreme breadth of the 


ſhip within · board, taken —— the midſhi m, and multiply the pro- 
duct by the depth in the Bold the plank joining to the kejſon upwards, 
to the main-deck, and divide the laſt product by 94, then will the quer 
tient be the burden required, in tous. 

BURTON, bredindin, a ſort of ſmall tackle, formed by two blocks or 
— till the rope becomes three or four fold, and acquires an additional 

r in proportion. 

It is generally employed to tighten the ſhreuds of the top-maſls, but 

may be otherways uſed to move or draw along any 5 body in the 


BUSS, Sucbe, (buſſe, Germ.) a ſhip of two foe 4 uſed by the Engliſh 
and Dutch in their herring fiſheries. 11 is generally from fifty to ſeventy 
tons burthen ; being furniſhed with two ſmall ſheds or cabins, one at the 


E and the veer: at the ſtern; the former of which is employed as A 


itchen. 

BUTT, * the end of any risk in a ſhip's fide which unites with 
the end of another, continuing it's length: when a plank is looſened at the 
27 Ig bouring, ſhe is ſaid to have ſtarted "OT 
à butt; 01 10 | 

BUT Took the 'convexity of 2 ſhip behind, under the ſtern; it is 


terminated by the counter above, and by the after part of the bilge bclow, 7 
by the rudder i the middle, a Nr er 1 dh fee * 313. 9390 f 
BUTTONS See the article Bonn. 173 - 3443 io 
3X 9113 2 e81dg3 Fug iar! tio dias at 9 *. th, if 7 
. % oa | - 4 « he > >> of Suk 
e 8 | | | 4 
01 U. nenne 1913 id” . ( 
* * iR Hay 7s T% ö d. | IO! Hy 11 ö 4% , 
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le 30 fee a (x52; e. ane ee 16 AHTA 
+89} 202 221 nadwyouo Lit —— eic = 
71 «Q's 8 10 gu¹ẽE ddr 2010 9 ai a0 nad oc Stirrrranb oT 
oc 16 Deni f ο n o- oh % d1gnot H vigutum of lan 25 
nc v3 dleaiviuen E das .me5d-gidtbics 203 915 nut Ergod-riifarw qi 
iN, chbuneg a Hur apartment” a ao hip 5 offt. 
' cers'\uſually reſide. d, dt »83 9bivib bne 5 2113 65 
There are many of theſe. in a large ſhipas the pris wich is, Hen o. 
ſigned for the captain, or commander. -Anifhipypt; the line, this chawbrg 
js faraidhbd- with an open gallery in the Wile gallery... 
on each quarter.' The apartments' where the inferior offices mm oc: 
ſailors ſleep and meſs; are uſually called births Fay oo viking of io 
The bed- places built up for the:ſailors at the qhip's dude in werchantmen,c. | 
are alſo called cabianss 18d oba :s S 5643 * 10 Mos 
CABLE, (cable, Fr.) a large, * rope, of conſiderable Jen length uſd 
to tetain a ſhip at anchor in a road, bay, r havent 1903 ni HC ba: 
Cables are of various ſorts and ſizes. In Eumpe they: are vſualixn³⁰˖ ne 
factured of hemp; in Africa they ate more yet nr Ole hl 10 
which is a ſort of long ſtraw ; or ruſhes ; and in Aſia of a peculiar fort; 
Indian graſs. ON TOE: M133, 26 bro aH Am OTH 
Cables, of what thickneſs 8 are generally formed bree HE 
twiſted together, which are then called Hrands: each -afighalqig papel... 
of three ſmaller ſtrands; and thoſe laſt of a certain number of rope-yarns] ;. 


This number is therefore greater or ſmaller in proportion da theitad vf the 


ey 2 ee eee WE 018 Avort end 201 yd bargnimnsy 
There are ſome: cables; «however, manufaſtarcd-of four f pn dd b Hic yi! 


are chiefly the production of Italy and Provac 541 5 
All ſhips jocks to be furniſhed with at leaſt three ot of A 2 
* and the two Bowers ;. beſt and ſmall. 12 | 
All cables ought to be one hundred and twenty fathoms in length; 
for which ——— the threads or yarns muſt'be one hundred and eighty 
fathoms ; inaſmuch as they are diminiſhed one-third in _ by twiſt- 
ing. Beſides this length, it is neceſſary to ſplice at leaſt two cables 
together, in order to double the length when a ſhip is obliged to an- 
chor in deep water. For-although it is not common to anchor in a 
ome depth than forty fathoms, yet if there is only one cable, and the 
rides in a ſtorm and tempeſtuous ſea, the anchor will of neceſſity 
Coffin the whole weight and violent jerking of- the ſhip, in: a direction. too 
mrs perpendicular. By this effort it will unavoidably be:looſened from 
it's hold, and dragged by the ſhip, which, thus driven from her ſtation, is 
in immediate danger of being wrecked on the neareſt rocks or ſhallows ; 
whereas it is evident, that if the cable, by it's great length. were to draw 
more horizontally o on the anchor, it would bear A much greater force, See 
ANCHOR. | " 7. 
The long cable is not ſo -apt to hk as the hart one; becauſe it will 
. great deal more ſtretehing E it comes to the greateſt ſtrain: 
it. 
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it therefore reſembles s. fort. of ſpriog,. which may be very eaſily extended, 
and. afterwards, recqyera(it's hſt ſtate : as ſoon ar de force which extended 
it is removed. Beſides all this, a ſhip will ride much ſmoather With a 
long cable, and be leſs apt to pitch; Þ>plunge'derp! in the Munter with her 
fore, pat. H. ,eoqor d1:w H⁰u ru, i bnid 01 2 „ e 3K Ned 
On the contrary) the-h Hart cable, being t00.crarly vertical to the anchor, 
cannot bear ſuch a ſtrain, becauſe it is charged with à greater effort; and, 
as it will not bear ſtectehing. may break at the firſt violent tug. The ſhip 
alſo rides with much greater difficulty, labours extremely, „r MY 
all her fare- Sm 11 36113 „ noch Laa A. JU? 


part under water > > 
By what has; been faid-on this ſubzect, we map ſee hom very neceſſary 
it is to furniſh a ſhip with ſufficiency of cables, or what is called ground - 
tackle; and what an inconſiderate policy it is in merchants to expoſe 
their veſſels to ſuch evident dangers from the want of them. Por we 
may venture to aſſert, without violation of truth, that many good 
ſhips have been loſt onhy on Account of a deficiency in this impottant 
article. d dn eis vient 08 881 203 nt 
A cable ought. neither to be twiſted too much or too lieg a in ther 
former ſtate it ill he extremely Riff, and difficult to manage; and in che 
latter, it will be conſiderably diminiſhed in it's ſtrength, 2539703 237! 
All cables are to each other as the cubes of their diameters, 
The number af threads alſo, of which each cable is compoſed, bein 
always, propomioned'to.'it's length. -and- thickneſs, the we 


g. 
ight and value of 
it are determined by this number. Thus a cable of ten inches in :cir« 


cumferenerocAuets.10 to conſiſt of four hundred and 1 threads 
and weigh ane thouſand nine hundred and forty pounds: and on this 


foundation) js enculated the following» table, very vicful for all | perſons 


engaged ig marine commerce, ho equi 1 on chair o. a- 
count, or freight them for the acrount of others. Ribs 275 ni mH 
„ine et tust to one „nige noi nav 9 133 en 201 2A 
A able ot tho mucabes\ of threads and weight of cables of eigene 
-1ns lo De i 92 circumference.” aer 4 

ile 11 47131 In ſaw; (15118 28 2 ig 3 
Circumſerepee ininchen „ Fbyeads gn zope. 7 \ ee ed 113-28 

9 * 393 — 1572 2701 * ; 
N Dis ri be: I r to Wg4e:': JULA:. 
Il — * 98 muy 239 1121 N Cc! 
14 — ᷑ᷓ¶CwMc e „6989 5 9 7k m 28 1 
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Stream- 
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Stream-Canuz, 4 hauſer, or rope, ſomething ſmaller. than the bowers, - 


and uſed to moor the ſhip in a river or Ear ſheltered from the wind 
and ſea, &c. 
To bit the CanLe, See the 3 n 
To ſerve the CABLE, is to bind it round with ropes, leather, or. other 
materials, to — | . dane galled, or fretted in the hawſe by 


friction. s fd & „ eee (ik 
Heave in the Cant 1 e order to draw it into the tip by winding about 
the capſtern or windlaſt, O44 TER 113 


Pay auay the Cal aacken it, that i it may run out of the ſhip: This 
phraſe is the ſame with ver away. the cable. See the Pyegch term cable, 


and.the phraſes following 1 Us. Idas 10 var. Aut 2, 4 1 
1 s length; a meaſure of 120 fachoms,: or of the uſual length of the 
I . Ne 131 11 


. $9,CALK, or Cauix, e _lcorobubly from a Fr. hemp) to 
drive a quantity of oakum,. or old ropes untwiſted and drawn aſunder, 
into the ſeams of the ks, or into the intervals where the planks are 
joined to each other in the ſhip's deck or ſides; in order to prevent the 
entrance of water. After the oakum is:driven very hard into thteſe ſeams, 
it is covered with hot melted Pn err r the water Rue r roting 
it. 1000 1151.9 73 918 291 

Atnasgſt the -ancients;. the” firſt» whi made uſy of pitch an / ealking, 
were the inhabitants of Phæacia, afterwards called OT — reſin 
appear to have been commonly uſed previous to that petioct ; and the 
Poles at this time uſe à ſort of cru ale for the ſame con their 
navigable rivers. HU} e DAB eee ant hartugnl So g Nn. 
„ALL,, er, a ſort of whiſtley; on pipe, f fityer or brliv, lust by te 
boatſwain and his mates to ſummon 2 gelen co, der Gex end direct 
them in the different employments of che bi- (01913 Wd gion 1 

As the call can be ſounded to various ſtrains, each of chem is appro- 
priated to ſome particular exerdiſe; fach as hoiſting heavingy lowering, 
veering away, belaying, letting ga attack &. The act of winding 
this inſtrument is es, „Which is as attentively obſerved b . 
— the beat of yok drum to march; \ettent, rally, b Er. is ofeyed by 
oldiers. $\ 

CALM, the ſtate of ref which appears in the air and ſea when there is: 
no wind ſtirring, 

That tract of the at ocean, ae en the copie of Cancer: 
and the latitude of 299 north; or the ſpace that lies between the trade 
and the variable winds, is frequently ſubject to calms of very long dura- 
tion: and hence it has acquired, amongſt ſeamen, the name of the Calm 
Latitudes, © 

A long calm is often more fatal to a than the ſevereſt tempeſt, be- 
cauſe if the ſhip is tight and in good rs — ſhe may ſuſtain the latter 
without much injury; whereas in a long calm, the proviſion and water 
may be entirely conſumed, without any opportunity of obtaining a- freſh 
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_ ly. i ified of the ſea in a continued calm is ſmooth. and weight 
6 glas. ls sten Ne E 937 gin“ 10 


CAI Poren uthe deck © or flooring of a ſhip 4s Kigi to 10 cam- 
bered, ' or to lie calhBerits; when it is Higher ' a the middie of the ſhip's 
jength, and drocps towa towards the ſtem and ftern; or the two ends. Alfa 
when it lies irregular; a circumſtance which renders the ſnip very unfic _ 
war. See the article BxOKEN-BACKED. - 

 CAN2BUQY:  -SeeBuoy:!11til0 jth 77 7» 

CAN-HOoOkS, an iaſtrument uſed to fling « a 5 as the once of he 
Raves it is formed: by fixingis broad and flat hodk at each end of a' ſhort 
rope, and the tackle, by vhich the caſłk ſo ſlung may be hoiſted or lowered, 
is hooked to the middle: of the rope. See plate. II. fig. 8. The can-hooks, 
commotily uſed aſhore by brewers, &c. are all iron, the: middle en 
fitted with a chain in the place of a rope. 

„ CANNON, a well known piece of artillery, mounted in battery: on: — 
decks'of w ſhip, and uſedꝭ im alb naval engagements, 1 3 0 ey 9) | 
nis engine has already been ſo accurately deſcribed by a vatiety of 
authors, that it may ſeem unneoeſſary to give a particular deſcription of it 
here!” As it forms, however, ſo important an article in all the military- 
operations of the marine, ib aauet, conſiſtently with our plan, 1 
in this placer' 

; Cannonthen may abe defined a long, conical fire: arm of bringe wha, 
coneave 1 and fnlniler at che muzzle, or wy! than at the en 
end. Ft PII SH) 10 25 G Nene by. 
The prindipal parts of a be-eannon, as reprefuntes | in plate VII. ifigs 
Ars; it, The breech, A C, and it's button, or caſcabel, Ah, i — 
teamen the pomiglion. The breech is generally underſtood to be the ſolid 
mttal/ from che bottom — — —„— which inthe 
eutremityiof the cannon oppoſite to it's muzzle;}- I ned hw 
zd? Thie ſtrunmions, T, which project on each fide like arms, and ſive 
a pes the cannon near the middle of it's length : on theſe iti may be 

ſed, and held almoſt in equi/ibrio. - As the metal is thicker at the breech: 
than towards the mouth, the: trunnions are placed nearer to that end than 
this other.. 5 ad, 10 nir 200.. Aa Do el; 

d. The bore, or exliber, avhich | is e 8 the dotted: 
Kato. and particularly. expreſſed in the longitudinal ſection of a thirty two- 
pounder, fig. 15.” This 'reprefents the; interior or concave cylinder, wherein 


the powder and ſhoe are lodged with which rhe: en is e 8 2004 en- 
ttance of the bore is called the mouth. {1 1» 5 


— 5 
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nt Name Sotthe h 20 ot her pat „ inclathfg th thE above plate vir. fix. ; 
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1 5 of the cannon. H B. the muszzle. „ a0} Yo n 


A Egb the lit rein force. 2 A 0,i\the.caſcabel, or pomighan. | 
n EE; thedecondreinforde. 11 , the breech. 3 | 


1 wil. 


FB, the chace. | ED, the vent-field, 1509 2 


C9202 939); I; | 


FI, the 


CG: AN. C A N 
FL, the chace - girdle. , the chaceraſragal and fillets, | 
rs, the baſe- ring and ge. 2, the muzzle-alt ee Allers;; 
te the vent-aſtragal and fillets. un, the muzalo-moub 
P! g. the firſt reinforce ing. and 4 P;the, ſmelling of 4 — 
Ogre „ e 16 Ata Ft, En, rr 0 b 
ve the-ſecond reinforce-ring and | nemo s 7 46) uy: 3s 


io - * f 
ogee. 2 G e 
The uſe of theſe machines is to diſcharge: dete chetnyltzlobes or 
balls of iron, called hot, which are therefore of various ſes, in propor- 
tion to the caliber of the cannon. The diameter of the ball is always 
ſome what leſs than the bore of the plece, that it-- may be diſchafgeti mth 
the greater eaſe, and not damage the piece by rubbing- it too fbrcibly in 
it's paſſage; and the difference between theſe, emen is called the Wade 5 
age of the cannon. 2 5 8 flu 4.5 
”The length of any cannon is alwaytorechioned dom 'ohe hind( patt of the 
baſe ring, or beginning of the caſcabel, ta the extremity qf:ithe+ murzle. 
The ſecond reinforce begins at the ſame circle whete' the! firſt terminates 5 
und che chace at the ſame cirele where the ſecond reinforce end 
The firſt reinforce therefore includes the baſe ringg the + 06.00 neuteſt 
thereto; the vent · field; the vent · aſtragal, and firſt reinforcto ring. The 
ſecond reinforce contains the ogee next to the firſt reinforcetring and 
the ſocond reinforce- ring. The chace comprehends the geen neareſb to 
the ſenond reinforce · ring; the chace-girdle and aſtragals ad the muzzle 
and aſtragal. The trunnions are always placed on the ſecond reinfqtee, 
fo as that the breech part of the cannon /-may-weigh: ſomething; more than 
the Ny to e the Pites from ſtarting up behind Iwhen it is 
fired. 50 2 1592 27 495310 50 ˙1 T adilgitnog 913 st 
Ai variety ob experiments, made with great careandaccurady.rprowe-that : | 
prone when on fire poſſeſſes: at leaſt 8 ſpacthan When 
in grains. Therefore if we ſuppoſe that that ch n a 
which a cannon is charged poſſeſſes unt · fourth ufa eubige] feot in 
it will, when on fire, occupy * ſpace. of a abgeben ts dell fete Ahe. a 
ſame experiments evince alſo that the en; 1waenomnitatned; is dilated 
equally round it's center. One grain of powder fired in the center af dif- 
ferent concentric circles, :roundawhich graios abcpawder .orgciplaced,i;ſhall - 
therefore ſer fire to all thoſe / grains 2. e bus en 
From chis principle it neceſfarily follows-:that 2powder, when. red in 
a cannon, makes at the fame inſtant anvequalieFont 0n;every "part of the 
inſide of the ode. in order to exparidrarfel;ialiguts its neatenievery, way. 
But as the reſiſtance from the ſides of pr 1 _ the action of the 


powder, ſo as to follow we egg ghe ors of of. 5 of as 15 IM, en it © 


preſſes upon the ball, f as to force 1 on the 
breech of the cannon; andi this Hives Autocar Ne tiatrodbackwards, 

that is called ids Ferbil, Whleh, 4s we haveoalveady — 15 re- 
ſtrained by the breech aud the convexity of che dec The recoil in 


— 270 tens, 


2 Mr. Bigot de 00 fr from 4000 to 4500, and Mr, Haske 5000. c 
ome:-* 
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ſome degree diminiſhes the action of the powder upon the ſhgte,, But this 
— ayvided y for, if the carriages were fixed. ſo as not to. give way 
to this motion, the action of the powder, or the effort that cauſes the recoil, 
would tear them to pieces in a very ſhort time. r 
All pieces of artillery were formerly diſtinguiſhed into the names of 

ſakers, culverins, cannon, and demi cannon; but at preſent their names 
ate derived from the weight of the ball which they diſcharge : thus a piece 
that diſcharges a ball of twenty-four unds, is called a twenty · ur- 
pounder; and one that carries a ſhot of thirty-two pounds, a thirty-two- 
pounder; and fo of the reſt. 3 

The metal of cannon is not equally thick in all parts, but is in ſome 
meaſure proportioned to the force of the powder which it is to reſiſt. At 
the breech, where the effort is ſtrongeſt, the thickneſs of the metal is equal 
to the diameter of the correſponding ſhot. At the firſt reinforce, where 
this begins. to ſlacken, the thickneſs is ſomewhat leſs than at the breech : 
at the ſecond, where the force is ſtill further diminiſhed, the thickneſs. is 
more reduced than at the firſt : and, by the ſame rule, the chace has leſs 
thickh-ſs the ſecond reinforce. The thickneſs of the chace gradually 
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Explanation of the iron-work, and different parts of a ſea-carriage, as ex- 
zhibiced in the plan and elevation of a thirty-rwo pounder, pl. VII. fig. 


16. and 47 5 ; 2-1 Ys 
| a., The cap-ſquares, commonly called clamps. in the ſea-ſervice. 
; b. Eye-bolts, by which one end of the clamp is fixed to the carriage, 
| t Joint- bolts, upon which the other end of the clamp is fixed. over the 
| trunnions; after which it is fore-locked, to prevent the cannon from 
p ſtarting out of it's carriage when fired. | | 
bg. The checks or ſides of the carriage. SR 
| d. The tranſom - bolt. : 8 
ö | e. The bed-bolt, upon which the bed reſts to ſupport the breech of the 
| 5 


cannon. The bed is expreſſed by fig. 
f. Hind axle- tree bolts. Bo ho 


j 3 wo 7 g· Breeching- 
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The becks ure andy Aa e 4 5 ee 
linch- Pins. J Wol- e Wh Q i; 


dolts paſſitig through the latter without without the ' 
The bfeadth of the whetls is nn 15 "hail khh ba TY 1 
with 115 


the height of the cheeks and eats, of the t mu 

keight bf the gun-ports above the Pe gw ige 

| ſh6uld therefore be ſo formed, that when the * 5 

upor” = hind axle-tree, the muzzle of the pf &ee' 198 15 ouc 
oft, as exprefied in fig. 19. which fir ie 4 en To 

rickſes and: Dir to 1  tramiog che Tip 0 


— 


a ſto 
Gafhon are eharged by putting ben fre "the -bott to 7 15 ag 
of powder, one-third- or Boch 12 w eig E. ba 54 | 
with-an inſtrument, fig. 7. termed a Jadle, en lA kind al: 
ſpoon, enerally made of copper, and: Axel to the, 1 ed- 
it's handle. Upon the powder is put in 'a all 1 wy 
a Dall, which is preſſed down upon the powder hy 1975 r. 
by fig. 10. called a mmer. g wid 285 al or.tho Kh: 
and to ſebufe it in it's place another wad is firmly p 2þ 1. wn. RON. 
which operation is called ramming-home the wad and toe A 
of the piece is then filled with powder, from the Wi. 
little train is Jaid that communicates with it. Tis © of ti 
revent the exploſion of the Ne. from ech 8 an 4 TAE 
ment employed to fire the p eee which, 16 gat Ca d 
out of che hand of the gunbete ; * thats: en 
In the modern pieces, a little Ae lil is Rabe on the oh 42 
part of the breech, to prevent the train from being diſperſed by the” win 


This channel reaches from the touch-hole to the aſe-ring, 

The cannon being pointed t0 itis ae, or the place which le A dgtended- 
to ſtrike, the train is fired;- and the flammimmediately evnveyed to the 
— oh in the 7 45 which it is further — — in 
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exhibited, Beſides theſe Cpu 
which zaun "to" clettri\thi 
that may remain behind, p the ladet 
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that ly contains the nes balk other, e BY: piece of rope well 
ſtiffened by un garn, which is for i this purpoſe: cmly ound about it. By 
this conyenience the rammer becomes flexible, ſo — the piece is charged 


within the ſhip; as the petſdöh whe hbads it may bend and accommodate 


the length of the rammer to the diſtance between the muzzle and the 


ſhip's ſide; being at the;ſame time ſheltered. from the enemy's muſquetry, 
to which he would be expoſed when uſing a wooden rammer without the 
IJhip. To ſpunge a Piece therefort is to introduce this inſtrument into the 
bore, and thruſting it home to the fartheſt end thereof. to clean the whole 
cavity. The 1 8 and 9 repreſent ſpunges of a different kind; one 
of which is formed of ſheep-ſkin, and the other of the ſtrongeſt briſtles 
of a hog, Ses the article Exzrcise. - 

The worm, of which there are alſo different kinds, fig. 6. and 9. is uſed 
to draw the charge when neceſſary. _ 

The bit, or-priming4ron, is a kind of large needle, whoſe lower end is 
formed into a gimblet, ſerving to clear the inſide of the touch-hole, and 
re 5 receive the prime. 

en loc is a Kind ef ſtaff about three feet long, to the end of 
which a match is occaſionally faſtened to fire the piece. 

The fluctuating motion of the ſea renders it neceſſary to ſecure and 
confine the artillery in veſſels of war, by ſeveral ropes and pullies, which 
are called the gun- tacbles and breechings, without which they. could never 
be managed in k naval engagement. The breeching has been already ex- 
plained, as emp loyed to reſtrain the recoil. The tackles * fig. 18, are 
hooked to ring- polts in the ſides, of the carriage, and to other ring · bolts 
in the ſide of the ſhip, near the edges. of the gun-ports, and are uſed to 
draw the piece gut into it's place after it is Faded. Beſides theſe, there is 
another tackle hppked to the rear, or train of the carriage, to prevent the 
cannon from rdlling into it's place till it is charged: this is called the 
train-tackle, and is exhibited in fig. 1 

In ſhips of war, the cannon of the lowendecks are bel drawn into 
the ſhip during the courſe of an expedition at ſea, unleſs when they are 
uſed in battle. They are ſecured. by lowering the breech ſo as that the 
muzzle ſhall bear againſt the upper-edge of the port, after which the two 
parts of the breeching are, firmly, braced together — a rope which croſſes 
them between the front of the the carriage bo, port; which operation is 
called frapping the breeching, The tackles are * ſecurely faſtened about 
it with ſeveral wros of the rope extended from the tackle; and ene 
over the chace of the cannon, as repreſented in fi | 

The ſervice of the artillery, or the method . it in a 


1 


na- 


val action, is explained in the articles EncactMEnT and Exercise. 
The manner of pointing, or directing them to different objects; the 
5 effects of different quantities of powder upon the cannon ball ;. and the 
different liges e Y, ic's * "I60H..4 are alſo treated at large in the 
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or Id" beat, un Wich It Iodges: above &ght/timies larger than 
„ er Ne = by a kee pot mot; for irs Jiameter being Uouble, 
it will make à fü erficiał fracture above four times s great as the three- 
pounder, (moe of 4 fmaller hole being cloſed up by the ſpringing of 
the ſolid body than of a great one) and it will penetrate to more than 
twice the depth; by this! means the firmeſt walls of maſonry are eaſily cut 
through their Whole ſubſtance by heavy ſhot, which could never be affected 
by thoſe of a ſmaller clber; 177 in ſhips the ſtrongeſt beams and maſts 
are hereby fractured, Which 4 very grea number © {mal bullets would 
ſcarcely input. ee $ 3oWhbcs 
To this laſt Wah thee of large langem which i is indeed a capital one, 
there mint be that of 'tarrying the weight of their bullet in grape or lead 
thor, and thereby annoying the enem more effectuall than could be done 
by ten times the number of ſmall pietes. . > 
Tbeſe are the principal adyantages of large ca 
with the care of t 
always endeavoured to arm all ſhips with the large 


on, and hence it is 
Britiſn navy have 
cannon they could 


with fa V bear; and indeed, within theſe laſt hundred years, great im- 


Pra vemènts“ have been made on this head, by reducing the weight'of many- 
the ſpecies of cannon, and thereby Enabling! the ſame ſhips to carry guns 
fa larger bore: and, very lately, the ſix-pounders ih ſome of the ſmaller 
1 fabric than uſual, 
which hath been Juftly"eftcemed a yoy great additio to the ſtrength of 
thoſe ſflips. a 8 

The. importance then of ahotting to all ſhips the largeſt cannon they 
can wi 550 beat being granted, it renmins to ſhew} on what foundation 
A change poſed 6 bi ny in the fabric of all pieces from the 
ſent Ae er dee {q that they may be changed for others 
of the ſame, or Teſs weight, but of a larger bore. This propoſition turns 
on the following conſiderations. The ſpecies of cannon proper for each 
ſhip is limited by the weight. of the pieces; and when the charge and effort 
of the bullet are aſſigned, this weight in each ſpecies is, or ought to be 
determined by'th the” following circumſtances a „ 

Sv ij} ry Du q 0) 1&0 1 01: 4381! * 30 47 9115 131 $4: 
That they (hall not Be . „ of burg; hn een! 
That they ſhall not recoil oiſterouſly ; N 
And that they 15 not heat too much in frequent ang. % tit 

448 1 
All this is to be done by a proper quantity of metal p r eddy aj ſed; 
and when the pieces are ſecured Rat cheſe pe Ka all > =D 1785 
of metal is not only uſcleſs but pre judicial. 

Now what dimenſions and weight of metal are more than Fafficient for 
theſe purpoſes, we may learn from the preſent practice of the navy, in the 
fabric . the thirty- two. pounders, the P85 t guns in common uſe; theſe 
are made to weigh. (if the author's information be right), from fifty- two to 
fifty - three hundred weight; that is ſomewhat, Jeſs than an hundred and 
ryo-thirds for each pound of bullet. 2 2 

a! A 40 Wok 
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160 And-he founds- his opinions; on theſe eſe md. pritcip 8 4 biet, that the 
ſtrength of iron, or of any other metal, is in proportion to it's ſubſtance; 
ſo that, for inſtance, where it has one-half the ſubſtance, it has one-half. 
the ſtrength; and this ſuppoſition, he preſumes, will be ſcarcely conteſted. 
Secondly, that the force of different quantities o of powder fired in ſpaces 
which they reſpectively fill, is not exactly in the proportion of thoſe quan- 
tities; but the leſſer quantity has in proportion the leaſt force: that! is, fo 
inſtance, the force of one pound of powder, in like cireumſtances, is leſs 
than one-half the farce of two pounds. And this principle the author has 
deduced from many repeated and diverſified trials of his own; and he 
believes it will be found agreeable to all the ene wich have been 
made, or ſhall be made, on this ſubject. H. N 
From theſe two conſiderations, he een it will be 1 Nin that, 
if two pieces, a large one and a ſmall one, are made with all their dimen- 
ſions in proportion to the diameter of their re "ery? : bullets, and conſe- 
quently their weights in the ſame proportion with the weights of their bul- 
lets, then the larger piece, with the ſame proportion of 8 will be 
en ſtrained, will heat more, and recoil more than the ſmaller,, , „ 

Hence then, as we are afſured, that the preſent eee ere 
are of a ſufficient ſtrength and weight foi all marine purpoſes, we have 
the. greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, if all ihe pieces of an e (Ap 
were formed upon the.” ſame model, meaſuring by the zmeter o ofthe 
bullet, theſe ſmaller pieces would not be lefty, Ace gtha or 
weight, but would be to the full as ſerviceable on ip bd, 75 kee 
ſent pieces, which are ſo much overloaded hor. 


2 4A 


Anis, Yah 
The author's ſcheme then, for augmenting 96 15 ek the. 25 5 
batteries, is no more than this plain principle, tliat al guns 
caſt, upon the model of. the thirty: tuo pounde pounders,, meh by th 
meter of the reſpective bullet; ſo that for each * bu let, cle 


„The advantages of this ſcheme will, appear, 8 * 
pariſon of the weight of the. © ent gehn e ew 
this new fabric. — 11 
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. 1.8, Hen) then-itjappears,':thac; the twenty · four phunders, will be; eaſed of 
fix or eight hundred of uſaleſa metal ; and inſtead: of an inferior caliber 
now uſed, much larger ones of the ſame weight may be borne, eſpecially 
when it is remembered, that this computation excedes even the preſent 
proportion of the thirty-two-pounders; ſo that from the above projected 
eighteen-pounders, for inſtance, two or three hundred weight may be 
heben. d ng , et at eee ce 13.50; u 40 190 
The changes then propoſed by the author are theſe: 


\ { (0 TITS. E 00 3 
Pounders. ; Hundreddles. Dounders. Hundreds. 
{ 6 of 24 and 18 — new. — 12 f 20 
For 12 — 2 and 311— — — 18 of 28 
118 — 4 and gg, — — — 24 of 40 


The nine-pounders lately caſt, being, as the author 1s informed, ſtill 
tighter than what is here repreſented, they may perhaps be only trans- 
formed into twelve-poundersz but this will be a very great addition of 
ſtrength, and the twelve-pounders thus borne will be confiderably lighten 
than the ſmalleſt nine-pounders now in uſe. The weight of the preſent 
three-pounders are not remembered exactly by the author ; but he doubts 
not, but they are heavier than the propoſed ſix - pounders, and may there- 
fore be changed fer: hen: n li bon hs 250 ie £498 bam; 
That many objections will be made to the preſent propoſal is not to 
be queſtioned; but, as they will æqually- hold againſt the uſe of the preſent 
thirty-two; pounders, which are known to be guns of unexceptionable ſer- 
vice, that alone, it is conceived; will be an anſwer. 3. . „ ir 8 

lf it be ſuppoſed- (as ancient practice is always: favourably: beard) 
that the exceſſes in the proportionate weight of the ſmall. pieces muſt 
have been originally. founded on ſome approved principle, or otherwiſe 
they could not have been brought into uſe, it may be anſwered, that a. 
hundred years ſince there were four-pounders made uſe of, which were 
heavier than ſome of the preſent nine- pounders, and had the fame: pre- 
ſcription to plead in their behalf Perhaps the origin of this exceſs in: 
the ſmaller pieces may be accounted for by ſuppoſing, that when guns 
are uſed in batteries on ſhore, their length cannot be in proportion to 
the diameter of their bore; becauſe the parapet being of a conſiderabde 
thickneſs, a ſhort piece would, by it's blaſt, ruin the embraſures; and: 
the ſmaller pieces, being for this reaſon made nearly of the ſame length 
with the larger, did hence receive their additional weight of, metal. But 
this reaſon holds not at ſea, where there is no other exception to the 
ſhortneſs of a piece, but the loſs of force, which, in the inſtances here 
propoſed; is altogether inconſiderable; for the old twelve-pounders,. 
tor example, being in length from nine feet to nine feet and a half, the 
new ones here * will be from ſeven feet to ſeven and a half long. 
1 he difference in the force of the bullet, fired from theſe different pieces, 
4573} Fi is 
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is but little; and it will: hereaſter apprar, ahat in the preſent ſubjedt moch 
greater differences than theſe are of no-countequence, 91000 iges 0 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that the inow: fubrionhere propoſed ruſh have 
the- preſent allowance of powder (which in the {malter-picces as Half the 
weight of the ball) diminiſhed, and tliat it muſt be reduced do the rate 
of po thirty-two-pounders,,. which is only ſeven · fixteenthꝭ of the 
weight of the ball; it is anſwered, that if the powder, in all' ſhip-cannon 
whatever, was ſtill farther reduced to one-third. of the: weight of the ball, 
or even leſs, it would be a conſiderable advantage, not only by the ſav- 
ing of ammunition, but by keeping the guns cooler and nir. and 
at the ſame time more effectually injuring the ſhips of the enemy“; for 
with the preſent allowance of powder the guns are heated and their: 
tackles and furniture ſtrained, and this only to render the bullet leſs. 
efficacious than it would prove if impelled by a ſmaller charge, Indeed 
in battering of walls, which are not to be penetrated by a ſingle ſhot. 
from any piece whatever, the velocity wo the bullet, how much ſoever 
augmented, ſtill produces a proportionate effect, bynaugmesting the 
depth to which it penetrates: but the ſides. of the ſtrongeſſ ſhips, A 
the: greater part of her timbers, are of a limited thickeeß, f inſufficient 
to ſtop the generality of cannon bullets, fired at a reaſonable. diſtange, 
even with a leſs charge than is here propoſed... And it is au mation of 
experiment, that a. bullet, which. can but juſt paſs. thronghua piecg af 
timber, and loſes almoſ all it's motion. thereby, hasta much better 
chance of rending and e Ac than. it it. paſſed through da wiel 2. 
much greater velocity. 324. Hod ; bonoiftzug 2d 
hat a much better judgment way be. made of the Mich 
this ſpeculation, the author thinks proper to add (and he, baheyes: fusute 
experience will not contradict him) that a twely üs mere pro- 
poſed, which. is one of the ſmalleſs: pieces at preſent, under, conligderations . 
when charged with one - third of. the * bullet in powder, will. 
penetrate a beam of the beſt ſeaſoned tosgheſt oak, 0 more _ 
nay arne and if, inſtead of, ane ſolid beam, there are 
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ire 9h, he, weight pe propo buller, 535 N or ſome time on F by hs 8 aa 
ch everer ſervice, where the "encreafitly the velocity of the Bullet dal dt at any 
diminih it's effect; the ſervce I mean ä 26s biendb. For 1 learn that of: late years - 
all their breaches, in the different ſieges De r ety this very 
charge, that is, their wala wo et vg have been loa s of "86 powder, 
and they. haye found, that though the penetration Ko ton et 7 0 e than 
with a larget one, yet the other conveniences attend 296 2 yer more. - an. 


ſufficient to balance that particular. - + Nn Dt 551 200127 by 1 510 

Aad bete J mult obſerve, that there have get gen wanting peng 
who have aſſerted that the velocity of a twenty-four pound. bulle as N 
pounds of powder than with any larger quantity, iN their e 
ſuaſion, that whatever quantity was put in, no more hal eight pöuhds of it took” fire; bat 
this ſuppoſition is deſtroyed by their on experiments, . and 2 Re oc opilgs f ad later 
experiments, made with greater attention, put it beyond all ee anger vgs bet 
eas as far as * pounds of powder) there cortoſponds a greater v A 
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number of Iſmalb ones, or of plahis laid together then aon for re. 
ing and tearwig, frequent im ſuchixafes he doubtso not / but t t dftem 


go through near double that thickneſs, and this any where unthin a hn 
dred yards diſtance: that is; anyb where Wirhinnthatodiſtanee; whichlidtie 
moſt experienced officers have recommended for naval engage ments. In 
the ſame diſtance, a bullet from the twelve pounders now in uſe, charged 
with half the weight of powder, will penetrate about one-third part deeper: 
but if the efforts of each piece are compared together at five hundred 
yards diſtance, the differences of their forces will not be conſiderable. If- 
this be ſo, it will not be aſſerted, I imagine, that the twelve pounder herr 
propoſed is leſs uſeful, or leſs. efficacious, for all naval purpoſes, than. 
the weightier twelve-pounder hitherto made uſe of. . 215175 
The author has in this propoſal fixed on the thirty-two-pounders, / 
as the ſtandard for the reſt; - becauſe experience has long authoriſed - 
them. But from the trials he has made, he is well ſatisfied, a much 
greater reduction of weight, than is here propoſed, might ſafely take 
place; and that one-fourth; or even one-fifth of the weight of the bullet 
in powder, if properly diſpoſed, is abundantly ſufficient for every ſpe- 
cies of ſhip-guns*. - However, the author is far from deſiring, that his 
ſpeculations ſhould be relied on in an affair of this nature, where he 
pretends not to have tried the very matter he propoſes, but founds his 
opinion on certain general principles and collateral experiments, which: 
de conceives, he may apply to the preſent - caſe without error. He 
would himfelf recommend an experimental examination of this pro- 
poſal, as the only one to which credit ought to be given. What he in- 
tends by the preſent paper, is to repreſent it as a matter worthy of con- 
ſideration, and really ſuch as it appeared to him: if thoſe, to whoſe cen - 
ſure he ſubmits it, are of the ſame opinion, there is an obvious method 
of determining how far his allegations are concluſive; and that is by 
directing one of theſe pieces to be caſt, a twelve-pounder for inſtance, 
and letting it be proved with the ſame proportion of powder allotted for 
the proof of the thirty t wo- pounders: Then if this piece be fired a number 
of times ſucceſſively on a carriage, and it's recoil, and degree of heat be 
attended to, and if the penetration of it's bullet into a thick butt of oak - 
beams or plank be likewiſe examined, a judgment may thence be formed, 
of what may be expected from the piece in real ſervice; and the reſult of 
theſe trials will be the moſt inconteſtable confutation or confirmation of 
this propoſal. 1 5+ +007 _ „ Dao % igt fo nean „ige 
CANNONADE, as a term of the marine, may be defined the applica- 
tion of artillery to the purpoſes of naval war, or the direction of it's efforts 
againſt ſome diſtant object intended to abe: ſeiaed or deſtroyed, as a ſhip, 
battery, or fortreſ. %% „iet VIII JI „Ir 19,08 wal” 
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lt is neceſſary, to obſerve in this place, (that Mr. Moljer,c whoſe. opmion herein has been, 


confirmed by yarioys experiments, has, with little variation, ted the ſentiments ents o 
above propoſal, And frongly recommended" ene a . pablic utility. 111 of er 
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| \Cannonadingris therefore uſed in [n/veſſe of war to take / fing or Burn 
the: ſhips of an ent my, or to drive them from their defences aſhore; and to 
batter and ruin their fortifications. li not eh teen e 
Since a large ſnp of war may be conſidered as a combination of floating 
batteries, it is evident that the efforts of her artillery muſt in general be 
greatly ſuperior to thoſe of a fortreſs on the ſeatoaſt: I ſay in general, 
becauſe on ſome particular occaſions her ſituation may be extremely dan- 
gerous, and her - cannonading ineffectual. Her ' ſuperiority conſiſts in ſe- 
veral circumſtances, as, the power of bringing her different batteries to 
con verge to one point; of ſhifting the line of her attack ſo as to do the 
greateſt poſſible execution againſt the enemy; or to lie where ſhe will be 
the-leaſt expoſed to his ſhot : and chiefly becauſe, by employing a much 
greater number of cannon againſt a fort than it can poſſibly return, the 
impreſſion of her artillery againſt ſtone-walls ſoon becomes deciſive: and 
irreſiſtible. Beſides theſe advanta in the attack, ſhe is alſo greatly ſu- 
perior in point of defence: becauſe the cannon ſhot, paſſing with rapidity 
through her fides, ſeldom do any execution out of the line of their flight; 
or occaſion much miſchief by their ſplinters: whereas they very ſoon ſhatter 
and deſtroy the faces of a parapet, and produce incredible havoc amongſt 
the men, by the fragments of the ſtones, &c. A ſhip may alſo retreat 
when ſhe finds it too dangerous to remain longer expoſed to the en 

fire, or when her own fire cannot produce the deſired effect. Finally, the 
fluctuating ſituation of a ſhip, and of the element on which ſne reſts, ren- 
ders the efforts of bombs very uncertain, and altogether deſtroys the effect 
of the ricochet, or rolling and bounding ſhot,” whole execution is ſo perni- 
cious and deſtructive in a fortreſs or land- engagement; both of Which 
however, a ſhip may apply with great ſucceſs. See RA uur. 
The ſchief inconveniency to which a ſhip is expoſed, on the cohtrary, is 
that the low-laid cannon in a fort near the brink of the ſeu; may ſtrikb 
her repeatedly, on or under the ſurface of the water, ſo as to fink her be. 
fore her cannonade can have any confiderable efficadſxƷt 02 110 
5 CANOE, a ſort of Indian boat or veſſel, formed of the trunk of a 
tree hollowed, and ſometimes of ſeveral . pieces of the bark faſtened to -· 
gether. een „ee 70 17 3”, 3) I 93:16 ebnen 
Canoes are of various ſizes, according to the uſes for which they may 
be deſigned, or the countries wherein they are formed. The largeſt are 
made of the cotton tree; ſome of which will oarry between twenty and 
thirty hogſheads of ſugar or molaſſes. Some are made to carry fail, 
and for this purpoſe are ſteeped in water til they become pliant, after 
which thein ſides are extended, andi ſtrong btams placed between them, 
on which a deck is after wardsodaid aſerved too ſuppbtt ↄtheir ſideg : 
The other ſorts very rarely carry ſail, unleſs when Boing befars the 
wind: their fails are made of a ſort of ſilk graſs or ruſhes. They are 
commonly rowed with padus, 1Whith --ars pieces of ieh me- 
What feſembling rd ee ung, apt 928 rowing” Ph, 0 tis 
zontally, like am oar, they man: e ſmall ca- 
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noes are very narrow, having only room for one perſon-in,, breadth, and 
ſeven or eight lengthways. The rowers, who are generally negroęs or 
Arnerican ſavages, are very expert in managing their paddles uniformly, 
and in balancing the canoes properly with their bodies, which would be 
difficult for a ſtranger to do, how well accuſtomed ſoever to the conductin 
of European boats, becauſe the canoes are extremely light, and liable to 
be overturned. | 0 * D 
The American Indians, when they are under the neceſſity of landing 
to avoid a water-fall, or of croſſing the land from one river to another, 
carry their canoes on their heads; till they arrive at a place where they can 
lanch them again. hk 2111 to frm 
The following curious account of the canoes of the Eſquimaux Indians, 
in Librador, has been lately tranſmited to the author, which he appre- 
hends will not be diſpleaſing to his readers. rs eng 
The Eſquimaux canoe has a light wooden frame, and the ſhell, inſtead 
of plank, is made with ſeal-ſkins ſewed together, which are not. only 
extended round the bottom and ſides, but likewiſe over the top; form- 
ing a complete deck, and having only one opening, conveniently 
framed and ſituated to admit the Indian into his ſeat, A flat h 
is fitted to this hole, riſing about four inches, to which the ſur- 
rounding ſkin is ſewed. The Indian's ſeal-ſkin jacket, being of a 
-proper length, he can occaſionally bind the ſkirt of it round the out- 
{ide of this hoop; by which means he keeps the canoe free from water, 
and is enabled to purſue his game far from land or in ſtormy ſeas. 
His paddle is about ten feet long, light, and flat at each end, with 
which he both rows and ſteers with great velocity and exactneſs. Mr. 
Crantz, in his Hiſtory of Greenland, informs us, that the young men 
in their exerciſe are taught to overſet their canoes, and when the. bot- 
tom is upward, to recover, by the dexterous management of their pad- 
dle, their former upright poſition, the men riſing again either on the 
ſide by which they went down, or on the contrary, as they pleaſe. 
The conſtruction of this extraordinary little veſſel, ſo admirably well 
adapted to the purpoſes of it's owner, does the greateſt credit to the in- 
genuity of this ſavage people. Though natives of the extenſive country 
of Labrador, they inhabit only the ſea-coaſts, particularly the iſlands, 
the interior parts being no leſs barren, and poſſeſſed. by other wander- 
ing tribes, their perpetual enemies and ſuperiors at land; fo that they 
are reduced to almoſt an entire dependance upon the ſea for the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. Seals-fleſh and oil are amongſt the chief articles. 
of their food; and with the ſkins they make tents, canoes, and apparel. 
1 hoſe iſlands on which the ſea-fowl breed, they viſit for their eggs and, 
young; and kill birds in the water with their darts. We are ſurpriſed, 
that provided thus, they ſhould do ſo much execution amongſt theſe 
creatures; but when we behold a party of ſavages, each in his canoe, 
with only his hirpoon and his lance, purſue, attack, and kill the largeſt 
whale, liow juſtly are we filled with admiration. The whales fleſh and 
| | F oil 
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men dar — — families and 3 — hey ſhift cheir 
encampment from place to place, as moſt convenient for the particular 
hunting of the feaſon, A kind of welf-dog, natural to that country, is the 
only ammal they breed for food. The ſame. canoes, language, cuftoms,. 
and way of life, being common to the Greenlanders with) the e r 
it is evident they have been originally one people. 

There is a Greenland canoe in the W of che Royal Society; 
covered with feal-ſkins, and exactly conformable to the youre deſerip- 
tion. 
CANTING, as a ſea phraſe, denotes the a® of turning any ching 
about. 

ANT. bang, in Aip-building, thoſe vienbeos- hic are Banz: 
at the two ends of a They derive their name from being canted. 
or ralſed obliquel from the keel; in eontradiſtinction to tho ©: W 
planes are perpendicular to it. The upper- ends of thoſe on — ur 
fore-part of the ſhip, are inclined to the ſtem; as thoſe in the after, on 
hind- part, incline to the ſtern · poſt above, Sce the iche Pixpzr and 
Naval ARCHITECTURE, i New 17 b 00d 210) 36 2 

The principal of theſe laſt is thi faſhion-piete;: which fotma he out- 
ling of the counter, terminating it on the ſides. af 8% 1 

CAP, chouguet, a ſtrong, thick block of wood, uſed to con H.. müſts 
together, hen che one is erected at the head of the utber, i order! to 
jengthen it. It is for this purpoſe furniſhed with two holes Prrpendieular- 
to Is length and breadth, and Parallel to K. A thickneſs; cond,of» cheſet is 
quae, and the other round; ther fortver bring ang. th yy ck up- 
per-end. of the lower · maſt, whilſt the latter receives che maſt oped to. 
lengthen it, and fecures it in this poſition- myo 2th bo ny 
| e ps of a ſhip are thoſe, of the ami. maſts, 5 are 

ng eye. bolt on each Ide, whereit 401 hook rhe block by 
ä which the top · maſt is drawn up through, the cap ; the proceſs of. which is 
explained, in the article Masr. „ nv d 24 on eee 
The breadth of all caps is equal to twiee the diameter of the to 1 | 
and the length to twice the breadth. The: thickneſnof the main — fore 
caps is half the diameter of their breadths;- che nien · cap three-ſevenths,, 
and the top · maſt · caps two · fifths ofſtheit teſpectivaqhigaciha | ; 

In the ſame manner as the top- maſt flides vp engl the cap of the 

lower-maſt, the 10p:gallant-maſt Ades upithrougii th FP of. the owe 
The cap 1s dercn by. figs gc plate IU d 800 5 

CAPE,” ineo-the: ſea fiber 


| 5 


a promontory, or hend - land which projects 
the reſt of the coaſt, __.. 85109 as ai bas 0 4.45 
I 3 name given by; foros authemt e ee ad: 
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The cappanus is extremely pernicious to ſhips, particularly in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies : to prevent this, ſeveral ſhips have. lately been ſheathed 
* copper; the firſt trial of which was made on his mayeſly: 8 ee 

larm. I 27 D 2/34 2 

'CAP-SQUARE. See the artiele Caxv wm. re. 

CAP STERN, or Cars TAN, (bean, Fr.) a ſtrong. quilly 1 L. of 


timber, formed like a truncated cone, and having it's upper extremity 
pierced with a number of holes to receive the baft or levers. It is let 


down perpendicular. through the decks of a ſhip, and.is fixed in ſuch man- 
ner, that the men, by turning jt horizontally with, their bars, may perform 


any work which requires an extraordinary effort. 

A capſtern is compoſed of ſeveral parts, (ſee plate II fig. 11.) where A 
is the barrel, b the whelps, c the drum- head, and d the ſpindle, | 
The whelps riſe out from the main body of the eehte like buttreſſes, 
to enlarge the ſweep ; ſo that a greater portion of the cable, or whatever 


rope encircles the barrel, may be wound about it at one turn, without 


adding much to the weight of the capſtern. The whelps reach downwards 
from the lower part of the drum-head to the deck. 
Plate II. fig. 11 and 12. The drum-head is à broad cylindrical piece of 


wood, reſembling a mill - ſtone, and fixed immediately above the barrel and 


whelps. On the outſide of this piece are cut a number of ſquars Wale pa- 
rallel. to the deck, to receive the bars. 

The pivot, or ſpindle, d, which is ſhod with iron, is. the axis or foot 
upon which the capſtern reſts, and turns round in the ſaucer, which is a 
ſort of iron ſocket let into a wooden ſtock or ſtandard, called the ſtep, 


n; upon, and bolted to the beams. 


des the different parts of the capſtern above explained, it is fur- 
niſhed with ſeveral appurtenances, as the bars, the 9 che pawls, the 
Fwifter, and the ſaucer, already deſcribed. 

The bars are long pieces of wood, or arms, thruſt into a number of 
ſquare holes in the drum-head all round, in which they are as the radii of 
a circle, or the ſpokes to the nave. of a wheel. They are uſed to heave 
the capſtern round, which is done by the men ſetting their breaſts againſt 


them and walking about, like the e of a horſe- mill, till the ope- 


ration is finiſhed. 

The pins, e, are little bolts of iron thruſt perpendicularly through the 
holes of the drum-head, and through a correſpondent hole in the end of 
the bar, made to receive the pins when the bars are. fixed. They are. uſed 
to confine the bars, and prevent them from working out as the men heave, 
or when the ſhip labours. Every pin is faſtened to the drum-head with a 


ſmall iron chains and, Mt. the bars may exactly fit their reſpective holes, 


they are all numbered. 9 ** 77 : 

The pawls, f, fig. 10. are e ſituated on each fide of the capſtern, being 
two ſhort. bars of iron, bolted. at one end through the deck to the beams 
Cloſe to the lower part of the whelps; the other end, which occaſionally 
turns round on the deck, being placed in the intervals of the whelps, 


AS the capſtern turns, prevents it from recoiling or unit back aden 
udden 
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ſudden jerk of the cable as the ſhip riſes on the ſea, which might r 
endanger the men who heave. There are alſo hanging pawls g, g, fig. 12, 
ofed for the fame purpoſes, reaching from the deck above to the drum- 
bead immediately beneath it. „ e ie 

The ſwifter, is a rope paſſed horizontally through boles in the outer 
bs & the bats, and drawn very tight: the intent of this is to keep the 
men ſteddy as they walk round, when' the ſhip rocks, and to give: room 
for a greater number to aſſiſt by pulling upon the ſwifter itſel.. 
The moſt frequent uſe of the capſtern is to heave in the cable, and 
8 remove the ſhip, or draw up the anchor. It is alſo uſed to wind 

any weighty body, as the maſts, artillery, &c. In merchant-ſhips-it i is 
Ii cewiſe frequently r to diſcharge or take in the cargo, particu- 
larly when DAR. weighty materials that e a great exertion 
mechanical powers to be removed. 

There are commonly two capſterns i in a ſhip of war, the main and the 
* capſtern; the former of which has two drum- heads, and may be called 
a double one. This is repreſented by big. 12. of pe II. the r is ex- 
hibited in fig. 474. 

- 'Formerly the dun of the capſtern went inivtly through the A of 
I and conſequently were more- than twice the length of the preſent ones; 
the holes were therefore formed at different heights, as repreſented in fig. 
10. plate II. But this machine had ſeveral inconveniencies, ſuch as the 
perſons who heaved at the higher bars incommoding thoſe at the lower 
den the bars being lifted or lowered by the perſons who heaved at their 

oppoſite ends; ſome of -t the bars being too hi — and others too low, &c. 
It has therefore been long intirely diſuſed in . navy. Some of theſe ſort 
of capſterns, however, in retained in merchant-ſhips, and are uſually 4 
denominated crabs. The ſituation of the bars i in a crab, as ready for heav- 1 

ing, is * 21 gpoortne fig. 13. plate II. 0 3 

To rig the Cars EAN, garnir, is to fix the bars i in their relpefive holes, 8 
and chraſt in the pins in order to cenfine thlem. | | 
* "Surge the CapsTERN, choguer, is the order to ſhcken the rope heaved 
round upon it, of which there are generally two turns and. a half about the | _ 
barrel at onee, and ſometimes three turn: t | _ 

To heave the Caps TERN, virer au cabeflan, is is to . with it wn; x - 
ing on the bars, and [Ro in ny mu 'of which the: an is 
5 L VO TORS a 

To come 99 8 is to let go the rope Wand he bad — 
den heaving; See ip French term Canzs ra, and the TRIO annexed. 

x ereto. 5141. . 

o patol the e is to fix the pawls 70 Prevent . from. recoing 
during any pauſe of heaving. 
CTAN of 4 ſhip of war; eapitains as Hear bond, the officer Shawn 
mands:a'flilp of the line of battſe, or a frigate carrying twenty or more 
eannon. The chaige of a captain in his majeſty's navy is very compre- 
N inaſmuch as he is not 1 4 anſwerable for any bad conduct Tra 

* 
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the military government, navigation, and equipment. of the ſhip he com: 
mands; but alſo for any neglect of duty, or ill management in bis infe- 
rior officers, whoſe ſeveral charges he is appointed to Ipperintesd and re- 

ulate. 
K On his firſt receiving information of the condition and quality of the 
ſhip he is appointed to command, he muſt attend her conſtantly, and 
halben the neceſſary preparations to fit her for ſea. So ſtrict indeed are the 
injunctions laid on him by the lord high admiral, or commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, that he is forbid to lie out of his ſhip, from his arrival on board, 
till the day of his diſcharge, unleſs by particular leave from the admiralty, 
or his commander in chief. 

He is enjoined to ſhew a laudable example of bonour and virtue to the 
officers and men, and to diſcountenance all diſſolute, immoral, and. diſar- 
derly practices, and ſuch as are contrary to the rules of diſcipline and ſu. 
bordination, as well as to correct thoſe who are guilty of ſuch ee, as 
are puniſhable according to the uſage of the ſea. 

He is ordered particularly to ſurvey all the military ſtores which are 
ſent on board, and to return whatſoever is deemed unfit for ſervice. His 


diligence and application are required to procure his complement of men: 


obſerving carefully to enter only ſuch as are fit for the neceſſary duty, that 
the government may not be put to improper expence, When his ſhip is 
fully manned, he is expected to keep the eſtabliſhed number of men com- 
plete, and ſuperintend the muſter himſelf, if there is no clan of che check 
at the 1: 
| When' bis ſhip i employed on a cruiſing ſtation, he, is expected to keep 
the ſea the whole jength of time previouſly appointed; but if he is com- 
pelled by ſome unexpected accident to return to port ſooner than the li- 
mited time, he ought to be very cautious in the choice of a. ſituation 
for anchoring, ordering the maſter, or other careful officers, to ound, and 
diſcover the depths of water, and dangers of the coaſt. 

Previous to any poſlibility of engagement with an enemy, he is to 
quartet the officers and men to the neceſſary ſtations according to their 
office or abilities, and to exerciſe them in the management of the artil- 
lery, that they may be more expert i in the time of battle. See the arcicles 
Exzrcist and QUARTERS. « © 

_ His ſtation in an engagement is un the quarter-deck 1 at which 3 he 
is is expected to take all opportunities of annoying his enemy, and improving 
every advantage over him; to exhibit an example of courage and ende 
to his officers and crew; and to. place his ſhip oppoſite to his adverſary 
in ſuch a poſition as chat Want comnge ſhall do effectual execution. See 
ENGAGEMENT... | 1 5 


At the timè of his ann in port after his return from abend, +; "Soren 
to aſſemble his officers, and draw: up. a detail of the obſervations that 


have been made during the voyage; of the qualities of the ſhip, 48, t 


her trim, ballaſt, ftowage, and manner of ſailing, for the: Ie Jt | 


and direction of thoſe w may fucceed in command: and this account. 
| | . e 


CAR . 


is to be ſigned by himſelf and officers, and to be returned to the reſidęat 
cotmmiſſioner of the navy at the port where the ſhip is diſcharged.  _ 
CAREENING, faire abattre, (cariner, Fr.) the operation of heaving the 
ſhip down on one fide, by the application of a ſtrong purchaſe to ber 
maſts, which are properly ſupported far the occaſion, to prevent them 
from breaking with ſo great a ſtrain. | Fs . 
Careening is uſed to heave one of the ſhip's ſides fo low in the water, 
ay that her bottom, being elevated above it's ſurface on the other fide, 
(See plate I. fig. 5.) may be cleanſed of any filth which adheres to it, by 
BazaMmino, Which ſee. 3 r 
When a ſhip; is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of her: ſhe 
is alſq ſaid to careen, when inclining to one fide at ſea, as preſſed with a 
CARGO, char „ the whole lading, or quantity, of whatever ſpe- 
cies of merchandiſe a ſhip is freighted with, in order to proceed from port 
to | 


__ - CARLINGS, eniremi/cs,. ſhort pieces of timber ranging fore and aft, 
from one of the deck beams to another, into which their ends are ſcored :. , 
they are uſed to ſuſtain and fortify the ſmaller beams of the ſhip, and are 
exhibited is the Dxcx, Plate Ih I oo roo 
- CARPENTER. of 4 ſhip, charpentier, an officer appointed to examine 
and keep in order the frame of the ſhip, together with her maſts, yards, 
boats, and all other wooden machinery. 2.5 8 
It is his duty in particular to keep the ſhip tight; for which purpoſe he 
qught frequently to review the decks, and ſides, and to calk them when 
it is faund neceſſary, | In the time of battle he is ta examine yp and 
down, with all poſſible attention, in the lower N of the ſhip, to 
ſtop any holes that may have been made in the ſides by ſhot, with wooden 
plugs provided, of ſeveral ſizes, for that purpole, e. 
ARTEL, cartel, a ſhip . Pn, in time of war to exchange the 
priſoners of any two, hoſtile powers; alſo to carry any particular requeſt or 
prog from one to another: for this, reaſon the officer who commands 
er is particularly ordered to carry no cargo, ammuzition, . ar. implements 
of war, except a ſingle gun for the — of firing ſignalss. 
_ CAST-AWAY, the ſtate of a ſhip which 1s Joſt or wrecked on a lee 
ſhore, bank, or ſhallow. - 9 TY r 
CASTING, in navigation, alattre, the mation of falling off, ſo, as to 
bring the direction of the wind on either fide of the ſhip. after it had 
blown for ſome time right a- hedde . 1 
This term is particularly applied to a ſhip when her anchor firſt Jooſens 
from the ground, when'ſhe is about to depart from any. place where ſhe 
had anchored ; and as ſhe had probably reſted at anchor with her bead to 
windward, it is plain ſhe muſt turn it off, ſo as rg #/ the fails before ſhy 
can advance in her courſe, which operation is called caſting. ; 
Hence ſhe is ſaid to caſt the right way, ar the wrong way. See TRIM. 
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CAT, chatte, a ſhip employed in the coal trade, formed from the Nor- 


wegian model. It is diſtinguiſhed by a narrow ſtern, projeRting del 
a deep waiſte, and by having no ornamental figure on the prow. . * 
Theſe veſſels are generally built remarkably ſtrong, and . from e 
to ſix hundred tons; or, in the language of cheir own mariners, from rr 0 
to thirty keels of coals. 4 
Car, capon, is alſo a fort of ſtrong tackle, or complication of pues to 


hook and draw the anchor perpendicularly T to the cat-bead. The uſe of 
this machine 1s repreſented in plate II. 


CATAMARAN, catimoran, a ſort = raft or float, formed by the faſt⸗ 
ening a number of poles to each other ſideways, and laying boards, planes, 
&c. on the top, ſo as to convey goods or paſſengers to ſome diſtany 
by water when no boat can be procured. This, however, can oy bs: 
performed when the ſurface of the water is not much agitated; - -- - 

CAT-HARPINGS, a purchaſe of ropes employed to brace in the 
ſhrouds of the lower maſts behind their yards, for the double purpoſe of - 
making the ſhrouds more tight, and of affording room to draw the yards 
in more obliquely, to trim the fails for a Rae wind, when N are e 
be cloſe-hauled. N 

CAT-H EADS, boſſeirs, two ſtrong mort beams of ae which 2 
ject almoſt horizontally over the ſhip's bows, on each ſide of the bow- prit, 
being like two radii which extend from a center taken in the Gireftion - of: 
the bow-ſprit. ft 

That part of the cat-head which reſts pon the feire-caſtle is ſecurely 
bolted to the beams: the other part projects like a crane, as above deſcribed, 
and carries in it's extremity two or three {mall wheels, or raves, of braſs, 
of ſtrong wood, about which a rope called the cat-fall paſſes, and communi- 
cates with the cat-bluck, which alſo contains three ſheaves. The machine 
formed by this combination of pullies is called the cat, which ſerves to pull 
the anchor up to the cat- head without tearing the ſhip's fide with. it's. flukes. 

The cat-head alſo ſerves to ſuſpend the anchor clear of the bow, hen it 
is neceſſary to let it go: it is ſupported by a ſort of knee, which is gene. 
rally ornamented with ſculpture. 

T he cat-block is fitted with a large and: bag hook, which catches the 
ring of the anchor when it is to be drawn up. Sce a en of. this 
article plate II. fig. 14. 

CATS. FAW, echars, a light air of wind pererived at a diſtance i in a 


calm, by the impreſſion made on the ſurface of the fea, euer or Ne 
very lightly, apd then decays. 


CAULKING. See the article Caixme.” L eee 240032302171; 

_ CEILING, the inſide planks of a ſfip. See Foor-waLtinG, 1 

CENTER of a FIT ET, or SquaDRoON;' corps de bataille, the middle of 
the line, which is always the ſtation of the / admiral or commander in 


chief, and ought to be the ſtrongeſt ptoportionably, ow it reaches fag 
the van and rear, See LINE or BATTEE.: | © | 86-231] (6.37 


« Ta CHAFE, racquer, is to rub or fret the ſurface of g edle matt, or 
yard, 'whillt the ſhip is agitated by the motion of the ſea, or otherwiſe. 


C HAIN- 
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CHAIN- PUMP. See the article Pye. 

CHAINS, cadenes, ſtrong links or plates 1 iron, FA lower 75 of 
which are bolted through the ſhip's ſide to the timbers. 

They are placed at ſhort diſtances from each other on the hip s out-ſide, 
as being uſed to. contain the blocks called dead-eyes, by which the ſorouds 
of the maſts are extended. The diſpoſition of the chains, and that of their 
channels, is repreſented by the letters I, I, in the PIE of SLY ATION, 
Lg I. as alſo by fig. 16, plate II. | 

CHAIN-SHOT, a particular kind of ſhot fares by faſtening two 
cannon-balls together with a ſhort chain, and deſigned to mangle and 
ruin a ſhip's s fails and rigging, or to deſtroy her maſts and yards, See 
SHoTr. | 
Top CH AIN, a chain to ling the ſail-yards in the time of battle, in or- 
fer to prevent them from falling down when the ropes, by which they are 
hung, happen to be ſhot away, or rendered incapable of ſervice. 

CHAIN-WALE. See CHANNEL, - 

CHANNEL, manche, in hydrography, the deepeſt part of a river, har- 
bour, or ſtreight, which is moſt convenient for the track of ſhipping. 

CHANNELS, or Cxain-WarLEs of a ſhip, porte boſſoirs, broad and thick 

planks projecting horizontally from the ſhip's out- ſide, a-breaſt of, and 
ſomewhat behind, the maſts. See plate II. fig. 16. 

They are formed to extend the ſkrouds from each other, and from the 
axis or middle line of the ſhip, ſo as to give a greater ſecurity and ſup- 
port to the maſts, as well as to prevent the ſhrouds from damaging the 
gun-wale, or being hurt by rubbing againſt it. See alſo SuRoup. 
Every maſt has it's chain-wales, which are either built above or below 


the ſecond deck- ports in a ſhip of the line: they are ſtrongly connected to 


the ſide by knees, bolts, and ſtandards, beſides being confined thereto by 
the chains, whoſe upper ends paſs through notches. on the outer edge of 
the chain-wales, ſo as to unite with the ſhrouds above. 4 
CHAPELING 4. ſhip, faire chapelle, the act of turning her round in a 
light breeze of wind when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, ſo as that ſhe will lie the 
ſame way ſhe did before. This is commonly occaſioned by the ee 
of the ſteerſman, or by a ſudden change of the wind. : d 
CHARGE of a cannon. See the article Cannon, _ 
CHART, (charts, Lat.) a marine map or draught, upon which are repre- 
- ſented the coaſts, iſles, banks, rocks, and dangers of the fea, together with 
the rumbs of the wind, and the entrance of bays and rivers, whereby to 
ſhape and regulate the various courſes of a ſhip in her voyage. 
. CHARTER-PARTY, cbarte: partie, a deed or writing made between 


merchants and ſea· faring men, concerning their merchandiſe and. maritime 


affairs. 

A charter-party of affreightment ſettles the agreement. in. PE axrindh to the. 
freight and cargo of a ſhip between the merchant and maſter, or com- 
mander of the veſſel. It binds the maſter to deliver the cargo in good N 
W N at the place where his ſhip is to be diſcharged, &c. 
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In thoſe charter-parties, if the dangers of the ſea are excepted, it has 
been adjudged that ſuch exception extends as well to any danger upon 
ſea from ſhips of war or pirates, as to common hazards by ſhipwreck, 
tempeſts, &c. 

CHACE, a veſſel purſued by ſome other, which ſhe apprehends or 
knows to be an enemy. 

Bow Cask, a cannon ſituated ia the fore-part of a ſhip to fife upon 
any object a-head of her. 

Stern Cnas xs, the cannons which are placed in the after. part of a ſhip's 
un- room, pointing a- ſtern, and intended to ftrike any ſhip which chaſes 
er, or other object in her rear. 

| CHASING, the act of purſuing a ſhip or fleet, ſuppoſed. or known to 
be hoſtile. The admiral diſplayed the ſignal for a general chace, i. e. gave 
the alarm to the whole fleet or ſquadron to purſue ſome other fleet in 
ſight. 

"CHEARLY, a phraſe which uſually implies heartily, chearfolly, or 
quickly, as row chearly in the boats! lower away chearly! i. e. TOW 
heartily, lower ſpeedily, 8c. 

CHEEKS of the maſt, jottereaux, the faces or projecting parts on each 
fide of the maſts, uſed to ſuſtain the frame of the top, goon with the 
top-maſt, which reſts immediately upon them. 
 CHESTREES, taquets d'amure, two pieces of wood bolted cerfiendi- 
cularly, one on the ſtarboard, and the other on the larboard fide of the 
ſhip. They are uſed to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main-ſail, 
for which purpoſe there is a hole in the upper part through which the 
rope paſſes that uſually extends the clue of the fail to windward. See the 
article Tack. 

The cheſs-trees are commonly placed as far before the main-maft as the 
length of the main-beam. 

Clerk of the CHECK, an officer in the royal dock-yards, who keeps a 
muſter or regiſter of all the men employed aboard his majeſty's ſhips and 
veſſels, and alſo of all the artificers and others in the ſervice of the navy at 
the port where he is ſettled, 

To CHINSE, is to thruſt oakum into a ſeam or chink with the poirit of 
a knife or chiſſel. This is chiefly uſed as a tetnporary expedient when 
chalking cannot be ſafely or conveniently performed. 

CHOCK, a ſort of wedge uſed to confine a caſk, or other weighty 
body, in a certain place, and to prevent it from fetching way when the 
' ſhip is in motion, &c. 

CLAMPS, bauguieres, thick planks in a ſhip's_fide, uſed to ſuſtain the 
"ends of the beams. See the article Mipsn1P-Frame. 

The clamps extend from the ſtem to the faſhion-pieces of the ſier, in- 
cluding the whole interior range of the ſide. They are placed cloſe under 
each deck ſo as to be ſecurely fayed to all the timbers, to which they are 


faſtened by nails driven through the <p; and Penotrating in of 
the thicknels 10 the timbers. 


The 
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The clamps of the lower and ſecond decks ought to be equal in thicknels 
vl half the correſponding timbers in that part, and as broad as can be pro- 
chred. In their difpoſition it is eſſentially eceſſary to avoid, their being 
wounded by the ports, as the ſtrength and Hemneſs of a ſhip greatly de- 
ere on the, ſubſtance and folidiry of thoſe: Pieces whicly lie horizontally: in 

er frame. 

15 CLAMPS are allo ſmall crooked. places of iron, fete locked upon 0 
trunnions bf the cannon, to Keep them ſteddy in their carriages at ſea. 
Theſe, however, are more properly termed cap-ſquares, See CAN No 
Clamps of the latter ſort are Jikewiſe frequently uſed to faſten the maſts 
or 8 rits of ſmall veſſels or boats. 

Ta WING, or CLAWING OFF, chicaner, in navigation; che att af 
89100 or turning to windward from a lee-ſhore, ſo as to acquire” a ſuf- 
Aitient diſtance from. it, to eſcape the dangers of ſhipwreck, tern often 
attend fo hazardous a ſituation, 

CLEAR, as a naval term, is variouſly applied to the weather, the tek 
_ coaſts, | cordage, navigation, &c. :* The weather is faid to be clear (fm) 
when it. is fair and open, as oppoſed to cloudy or fo ef 
The ſea- coaſt is called clear (/aine) when the kvigation is or "ker 
rupted, or rendered dangerous by rocks, ſands; or breakers, &c. 21 

It is expreſſed of cordage, cables, &c. when they are dncmbarrifſed/ of 
diſentangled ſo as to be ready for immediate ſervice, It 10 1 ef Poſed 
to foul, in all thoſe ſenſes. | 5 1 

CLEATS, taquets pieces of wool of Aiereiit ape Lid" getalions 
ally to faſten ropes upon in a ſhip: ſome of chem have one, aud ome 
two arms, fig. 17, a, plate II. others are hollowed in the middle, and 
have no arms at all, ig. 17, 3 theſe are nailed to the deck or naler eg 
faſten any thing to 

CLINCH, that part of a cable, or other rope, which is faſtened to- the 


ring of the anchor. | 
bn of the Hanks int 


CLINCHER-WORK, &ordte 2 mY the dif 
the fide of any boat or veſſel, when the lower edge of every plauk ae 
lays the next under it, like the ſlates on the top of a houſe. 

CLOSE- HAULED, in navigation, au plus pres, the general artange- 
ment or trim of a ſhip's fails, when ſhe endeavours to make a progreſs int 
the neareſt direction 2 towards that point of be, .compals : Day: Which 
the wind bloweth. | a”. 

In this manner of failing the keel! ceitatnly 84 wich of ſix 
points with the line of the wind; but ſloops, and ſome other ſmall veſſels, 
are ſaid to fail almoſt a point nearer. All veſſels, however, are ſuppoſed 
to make nearly a point of lee- way, when cloſe-hauled, even when they have 
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the advantage of a good failing-breeze and ſmooth water. The angle of 
lee-way, however, enlarges ! in proportion to the Increuſs of- the WARE and 


ſea. x 
In this diſpoſition of the fails, they are all extended fideways « on the 


ſhip, ſo that the wind, as it xray the ſhip obliquely toward the ſtern 
\ N 


from 


, Are Fr re 
zich the Jegd bodies of the enemy, ſeveral of which the boarders, in their 
rl Ee F al ſail, paint, the lower corner, and hence 

| ues, or lower corners of the mainſail and foreſail, to 


to the yard as occaſion requires, which is uſually termed uting:#$ the: 
"Fails. Fe : , r 


.... COACH, or COUCH 


yrogreſs along the ſra - coaſt of any country. 
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from forwards, may fill their cavities,” But as the current of Wild alſo 
TS it! b 6 105 "a 1 oY LI OSS 4; W rer 1 | 
enters the cavities of the, ſails in an oblique direction, the effort of it, to 
wake the Thip advance, 4 Wa dirviniſhed : ſpie will, therefore, 
% Tc 
The ſhip is ſaid to be cloſe-hauled, becauſe at this time her packs; or 


lower corners of the principal ſails, are drawn cloſe down to her fide to 


windward z the ſheets hauled cloſe aft; and all the bow-lines drawn to 
their greateſt, extenſion, in order to keep the ſails ſteddy, 
2 E. ART ERS, certain ſtrong barriers of wood ſtretching 
acroſs a merchant-ſhip in ſeveral places. They are uſed as a place of 
retreat when a ſhip js boarded by her adverſary, and are therefore 
fitted wich ſeveral ſmal loop-holes, through which to fire the ſmall arms, 
whereby the ſhip's crew may defend themſelves and, annoy the enetny. 
They are likewiſe furniſhed with ſeveral ſmall caifſons, called powdet- 
cheſts, which are fixed, upon the deck, and filled with powder, old nails, 
2 apd may be fired at any time from the cloſe-quartets upon the 
oarders, oh 


We have known an Engliſh merchant-ſhip, of ſixteen guns, and pto- 


perly fitted with cloſe· quarters, defeat the united efforts of three French 


privateers who boarded her in the late war, after having engaged at ſome 
diſtance nearly a day and a half with very few intervals of reſt. Two of 
the cruiſers were equipped with twelve guns each, and the other with boy 
The French Ping were, * e x _—_ pw to the Con- 
tinued fixe of muſquetry, and cochorns charged With granadoes, that 
A readful Mo of : enſued, in which t decks were ſoon covered 


urry to eſcape, had left behind. 


LUE-G3ARNETS, cargues point, are a ſort of tackles faſtened to the 
| | truſs then Up 


* 


| OL” ah are for the ſame purpoſe as clue-garnets, only that the Tit-- 
ter are confined to the curſes, 1 ereas the clue - lines are common to abe 


7 


ſquare fails, See theſe ropes, ind in the article am. 


_ COACH, or H, a ſort of chamber or apattmegt in a late" tp 
of war near the fern. The floor of it is formed by the aftmoſt part of the 
guarter-degk, and the roof of it by the pogp: it is generally the habitation. 


of the captain. 


fs COAMINGS. of the batcbes, certain raifed borders about the edge of 


\the, harches, vt a ſhip, io preyefr the water which may flow in ue the 
er e dee GOPH B16 th8 lower eee e 
c 


repreſented in the Deck, plate III. as encloſing their reſpective Natch- 

Ways. | . WWW 923 

COASTING, in navigation, aller gere g ter he act of making a 
| e Principal articles 

3 7 3 relating. 
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8 ofthe reig nin Win d havens; 
et 08 


H th c "water, aft 1000 % 
\ Caffe, 4 Þ RN 1 EE 6 has Be- 
way eng a inted with t Fature of an lara af: add of 


wat 2 in, t edi artic e, to b 55 3 
— from one part of i it to e 10 18 & MN P, y 
COAT, rm a piece of Auer canvas "nailed Kh chat 955 of the 
maſts and bowſprit which joins ip the deck, or. fot f er the ſtem of a ſhip. 
It is uſed to prevent the water from e © n into the hold, or be- 
tween the decks. 
Beſides thoſe above mentioned, there is os for the redder nailed 
round the hole where wy rudder ne the ſhip's counter. This 
hole 1 repreſented at the upper part of f the ſtern· poſt, Exhibited, in 
Coar, ſuage, alſo implies the materials' or "Ruff with Which <> the' ti ix 2 
ſides or maſts are varniſhed, to preſerve them from the ſun a 
as turpentine; tar, 8c. In this ſenſe, we (ſay, © Give her a good 5 of 
tar.“ 
. .COBBING, a puniſhment ſometimes inffictecl at fea.” It is. N by 
Ariking the offender. a certain number of times on the bret with 4 ih. 
piece of wood called the cobbing-board. It is chiefly ſed Life a Putt 
— 0p thoſe who quit their ſtation during the end 6 d che t- 
watc 8 
- COBOOSE, fogone (kambuis, Dutch a fate of beg un halle 0 co! 1 
chimney of ſome. merchant-ſhips, It ſomewhat reſembles 4 ce 
box, ren at of” © 
4 ter-de ts a3 ©; 
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' COCK-PIT of a bis of. war, the apartments" of the ſirgern” 
mates, being the place where oe oi on, Nn 1 
of battle, or otherwiſe. It is 12 27 under t 7 


COCKSWAIN, or COx EN, the officer 255 deren and ſteers a 


boat, 2 22 the . ry the ba crew: : 56 he act gon 
, pounded e words cock and pain, Amel of whic ancien 
uſed for a yawl or ſmall boat, as app 7 by Y. i pr ak 2 but it his 
non SE, Cee, F. and is never ur Wafipers 
ie & e =D Wespe 
or the conv ſtowage, 
NG, rower, vr, implies a ee of 2 Jing ah able or 
—_ rope, that Pa alk Te pe N on a h of E 
wi $ this lort 105 , 19 25 u 
F on Yo ei 5 0 
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however, depends on the extent of the. fakes, The ſmaller ropes em- 
ployed about the fails are coiled upon cleats at ſea,” to prevent their 
being entangled amongſt one another in ee ene or ex- 
tending the fails. e 29 0 

© COLLAR, collier d'etai, a fiame viven to the lower part of any oft: the 
principal ſtays of the maſts,” or the part by which the ſtay is confined at 
it's lower end. Thus the collar of the main-ſtay er the lower end of 
the ſtay to the ſhip's ſtem. See the article Sax. 1400 

_ © COLOURS, the flags or banners which cin guim. ahe ſhips-of' r 
nations. See the articles Exsiow, JAck, and PENDTNFTr. 

COLLIERS, certain veſſels employed to carry coals from one port to 
another, chiefly from the northern parts of England to the capital, and 
more ſoutherly parts, as well as to foreign markets. This trade is known 
to be an extellent nurſery for feamen; although they are often found, from 
the conſtitution of their climate, to be not ſo well calculated * ſouthern 
navigation, win] entrance rats 3h . eo A087 | 

COMING TO. See the article Tayino. | T9 

COMMAND, in the royal navy, implies the funk ane power of an 
officer who has the management of a ſhip of war, of whatever kind, 
under twenty guns, as ſſoops of war, armed ſhips, or bomb-vefſels. He is 
intirled maſter and commander, Capitarye' au 7 Hat, and ranks with a major 
in the King's army. „* 20 

Commander is alſo expreflcd of a * wooden mallet uſed. on fondry 
, occaſions 1 in a ſhi 

- COMMISSIONERS of the navy, certain officers a ppointed to Gipetia- 
tend the affairs of the marine, under the dircion of the lord-bigh-adrnira), 
or lords commiſſioners of the admiralty- E e YI enen be 00 

The duty of theſe officers does not extend to the internal  governmene/pf 
ſhips inveſted with a military command, either at ſea or in che port. It 
is more immediately concerned in the building, docking, repairing, and 
cleaning of ſhips in the dock- yards. In conſideration of this, all ſhips of 
war are commiſſioned from a report of their qualities preſenred to the Ad- 
 miralty by the Navy-board. is Der % good. 

They have alſo the appointment ” "Ry of the inferior ſea-officers, as 
furgeons, and maſters of nnn n 

4 he principal officers and commiſſioners refiding* at the board, Ae, 
1. The comptroler. 2. Two ſurveyors, who are ſhipwrights, - 3. Clerk 
_of the acts. 4. Comptroler of the treaſurer's accounts. 5. Comptroler 
. of the victualing accounts. 6. Comptroler of the ſtore-keeper's accounts. 

An extraordinary commiſſioner, Befides theſe, there are three reſident 
Lommimonets. who. manage the affairs of the dock-yards at Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth, under the direction of Tal board at the "uy: 
"office. <=" 

COM MODORE, chef Geſcadre, a N officer in the Britiſh marine, 
inveſted with the command of a detachment of ſhips of war deſtined 
on any particular enterpriſe ; during whick' time he bears the rank of 
brigacher-general in the army, and, is diſtinguiſhed from the inferior 
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ſhips of his ſquadron by a broad red pendent. tapering towards the outer 
end, and ſometimes forked. The, word is corrupted from the Spaniſh. . 
come naado t. DR AE OE. Jy Kr * Ma 45) ee 4635 n 5 5 
CommoDoRE is alſo a name given to ſome ſelect ſhip in a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, who leads the van in time of war, and carries alight in his 
top, to conduct the reſt and keep them together. LAs! IM 
COMPANION, a ſort of wooden porch placed over the entrance or 
ſtair cafe of the maſter's cabin in-a-merchant-ſhip.. 1 
- COMPANY, the whole crew of any ſhip, including her oſficer s. 
COMPASS, an inſtrument employed to determine the ſhip's courſe at- 
ſea, and conſiſting: of a card and two boxes. The card, which is calculated 
to repreſent the horizon, is a circle divided into thirty-two equal parts, by, 
ines drawn from the center to the circumference, called points or rumhs. 
he intervals between the points are alſo ſubdivided into equal parts called 
degrees, 360 of which complete the circle; and conſequently; the diſtance, 
or angle comprehended between any two rumbs is equal to-11®, 45”. The 
four principal rumbs are called the cargina} points, deriving their names. 
from the places to which they tend; viz. the two which extend themſelves 
under the meridian, oppoſite to each other, pointing to the north and. 
ſouth, are called the north and ſouth points. That which is towards the 
right hand as we look north is termed eaſt, and it's oppoſite the weft point. 
The names of. all the inferior ones are compounded of theſe, according 
to their. ſituation. - Along the north and ſouth- line is fixed a ſteel needle, 
which being touched by the load-ſtone acquires a certain virtue that makes 
it hang nearly in the plane of the meridian, and conſequently determine 
the direction of the other points toward the horia un] 
The compaſs being of the utmoſt. importance to the purpoſes. of na- 
vigation, it is reaſonable to expect that the greateſt attention ſhould. 
be uſed in it's conſtruction, and every attempt to improve it carefully. 
examined, and adopted, if proper. Great errors and jirregularities, 
however, have been found incident to the. conſtruction of common 
compaſſes, ariſing from the ſhape of their needles, by which, they have 
not only turned from the true direction, but from that of each other“. 
were only hardened, 
| a, their ends; now if thoſe ends are not equally hard, or if one end be hardened up higher 
than the other, when they come to be put together, in fixing them to the card, that end which 
is hardeſt will deſtroy much of the virtue of the other; by which means the hardeſt end wil 
have the greateſt power in direQing the card, and conſequently make it, vary towards it's 'own - 
direction; and, as the wires are. diſpoſed in the form of a Rath theſe cards can have hut 
little force; ſo that they will often, when drawn aſide, ſtand at the diſtance of ſeveral degrees - 
on either ſide the point from whence they are drawn; for all magnetical bodies receive an ad- 
ditional ſtrength by being placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and aft propor- 
tionably leſs vigorouſly when turned out of it. Therefore | when . theſe kiqd of needles are 
drawn aſide from their true point, two of the parallel ſides of the lozenge wilt conſpire more 
directly than before with the earth's magnetiſm, and the other two will be leſs in that diree- 
tion: by this means the two former ſides will very much impede it's return, and the two 
3 will have chat impediment to overcome, as well as the friction, by their own force 
one. * u 130.93 Bel @ £990 24, 044 $0791.37 $2 4] . 22 
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© © The wires, of which'the needle has hitherto been generally compoled, 
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To refiedy theſe Aconveniencies, the learned Dr. Knight was induced ts 
contrive a new ſea-compaſs, which is now uſed aboard all our veſſels ui wary 
The needles of the other inſtruments were generally compoſed of t 
pieces of ſteel wire, bent in the middle, and approaching each other 10- 
wards the ends, where they meet, Others were made ef one piece of ſtrel 
of a ſpring temper, and broad towards the ends, 'but rapering towards the 
middle z 'but the neette in Dri'Knight's compafs is quite ſtraight, and ſquare 
at the ends, and conſequently has only two poles, alth the curves are 
a little confuſed about the hole in the middle, Needles of this conſtruc- 
tion, after vibrating a long time, will always point exattly in the ſame di- 
rection; and if drawn ever ſo little on one ſide, will return to it again, 
without any ſenſible difference. - 

In order to illuſtrate the above deferignions we have exhibited a view of 
the ſeveral parts of the compaſs, plate II. where fig. 19, is the card, with 
the needle N &, and it's cap fixed-uporr it. 

Fig. 27, is the feal that ſupports the cad, containing a foving 
needſe fixed in two — A 1 receive it, by means of à collet C, in 


the manger of a port e D, the few, is led i an oftogon, that 
it may the more eaſily be enſcrewed. 2 


A B, fig. 20, is the box in which the compaſs hangs in the binnele. . 
CP, is the ring that fupports the inner box, 
E F, is the inner box, which contains the card and needle. 
"GH, one of it's axes, by which it is f ed on the ning CD. 
vi is & place cut out in the wood, ferving as am handte. | 
The magnex or needle appears pating through the center, togerher with 
| final brace of oory Wade cvntinnes the aj 00 rs phone; 
The card is a ſingle varniſhed paper, reaching @ far as the outer 45 
of figures, Whith is a circle of thia braſs; the edge whereof is turned down 
* 1 hit angles to the plane of the card, in order to ſtiſſen it. 
The compass is retained in the binacle at fea, as exhibited in plate I. 


fig. 6. For the other re the compaſs repreſented in the figure; n 
che article AZIMUTH, + 
by ſhipwrights wo fuck pieres 


© 


COMPASSING, | devers, 4 name given 


of timber as are Incurvated into the figure of an arch, whether circular, 
elliptical, or otherwiſe. 


COMPLEMENT, the limited number of men employed i in any ſhip, 
either for navigation or battle. 

COMPTROEER ef the navy, one of che · principal officers of the Navy- 
board, at which he prefides,” wo? direct the inferior and civil department 


| It abe dere here, that oY ncpct}; ond indeed the only circumſtance in 
which Knight's compaſſes are ſuper be ph wore hitherto obtained, is, that their 
ncedles being . much b — "than, e enabled to contain a much 
greater quantity of the magnetica al ream,' which is certainly a teal advantage. But, on the 


other hand, experience ſufficiently proves, and truth '6Bliges/ 
has taken to balante the card with more accuracy 


rendered i it by far tog deljcaje to encounter. the ſhock 


n ology aan on the wi Bon he 
ormerly n. have 

fe tempeſtuous ſea, 10 
"of 


o/ & O U 
of che marine, a eee eee ene _ ether 


operations of it. ' WON 2! Bairks 4971 t 
CONVOY, conſerve, (conveyer, Ft.) a fleet ———— of ; me 


bound on a voyage to ſome particulat. part of general-rendeavous.) 
© Convor allo im the or ſhips f J W 
en on Weir thither. - ' ory ie wont ts, 


CORDAGE, (cordage, Fr.) a general term for be n ri of 
a ſhip, or all that part of her rigging which is employed to extend, con- 
tract, or traverſe the ſails; or which lies in reſerve to the place of 
ſuch as may be rendered unſerviceable. See the article Ricans. 

CORPORAL of a ſip of war, an officer under the maſter at arms, 
employed to teach the ſailors the exerciſe of ſmall arms, or muſketry.,, 
to attend at the gangway, or enterin and, obſerve that no ſpi- 
rituous liquors are brought into the | ſhip, - unleſs, by ar leave 
from the officers. He is alſo to extinguiſh the fire and. candies at eight 
o'clock in winter, and nine in ſummer, when the evening gun is fired , 
and to walk frequently down in the lower decks in his watch, to {ee 
that e OE OY POIs 
centinels 
* „ T, fen St. Elme (corpo —.— V ſort of volagle macteot, 
and te 


lightm 
= 2. 
ey frequently Sn 

- wg like char « candle burning . 1 
ſulphureous and bituminous matter, — 
of the air above, and gathering 
air, as butter is 5 0 
Form: this a rance we kr = 
that rarify the air, and put it into a — Varexius.. r on 1 


| „ (corſair, Fr.) a name 
erxiſers of Datbury, who frequently plunges dae 
Pean nations with whom they they are Ac —_—_— < #7 3 in t Illi 
COT T, a particular fore of bed-frame,. ſuſpended from] the beams « of a: 
thip, for the officers to ſleep in between the decks, This: contrivance. is 
much more convenient at ſea than either the hammocks or: fixed -cabins,, 
being a large piece of canvas ſewed into the form of a cheſt, about ſix 
feet long, one foot deep, and from two to three feet wide: it is extended 
by aſquare wooden frame wich a canvas bartem, equal to- ids length and 
1 7888 to retain it in an horizontal poſits 9290) 516 eee ee . 
COE, anſe, a ſmall ereck. or bay, Where boars or en, 5 ride 
at anchor ſheltered from the. wind and K 2514 
COUNTER, contre urraſſes un arch or vault whoſe. upper part is ter- 


minded by the bottom of the ern, and the Tower part by the 57 
| Iranom: 


C O W »Þ &H 


tranſom und buttock? being expreſſed by the letters K G, in the elevation, 
plate I. as likewiſe by the ſame letters in fig. 1, plate X. and the figure 
referred to from the article QUARTER. | WY p46 ods 
There is alſo another counter above, parallel to this, but not vaulted ; 
it extends from the upper-part of the lower, or vaulted counter, to the 
moulding which terminates the windows of the.cabin or ward-room below, 
This latter is uſually called the upper or ſecond counter. 3 71 

COUNTER-BRACING. See this operation fully explained in the 
article TACKING. . TOE! + | | 

COURSE, route, in navigation, the angle contained between the neareſt 

. meridian and that point of the compaſs upon which a ſhip fails in any par- 
ticulat direction 4 ts a 034691 Oh £27049 
.\COURSES, pacfis, a name by which the principal. ſails of a ſhip- are 
- uſually.: diſtinguiſhed, 'viz, the main-fail, fore- ſail, and mizen : the mizen- 
ſtay+ſail and fore- ſail are alſo ſometimes comprehended in this denomina- 
on, as are the main-ſtay-ſails of all brigs and ſchooners, See the article 
„ CRAB, a ſort of wooden pillar, whoſe lower end, being let down 
through a ſhip's decks, reſts upon a ſocket like the capſtern; and 
having in it's Uppef-end three or four holes, at different heights, thro? 
the middle of it, above one another, into which long bars are thruſt, 
- whoſe length is nearly equal to the breadth of the deck. It is em- 
ployed to wind in the cable, or to purchaſe any other weighty matter 
which requires a great mechanical power. This differs from a cap- 
ſtern, as not being furniſhed with a drum- bead, and by having the bars to 
go intirely through it, reaching from one ſide of the deck to the other; 
whereas thoſe of the capſtern, which are ſuperior in number, reach only 
about eight inches or a foot into the drum-head, according to the ſize 
thereof. This machine is repreſented in plate II. by fig. 10, and 13. See 
Afb Capyrarnct to 1 Go | FR e 
CRAD EE, flee, a frame placed under the bottom of a ſhip, in order to 
conduct her ſmoothly and ſteddily into the water when ſhe is to be 
lanched; at which time it ſupports her weight whilſt ſhe ſlides down 
the deſcent, or ſloping paſſage called the ways, which are for this pur- 
poſe daubed with ſoap and tallow. This frame is exhibited by fig. 23, 
(Yarn OV agg SR ve eee | 

CRAFT, a general name for all forts of veſſels employed to load or 
diſcharge merchant- ſnips, or to carry along-ſide, or return the ſtores of 
men of war: ſuch are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. See thoſe ar- 
ticles. | 7 

CRANK;  cot2-fozble, the quality of a ſhip, which for want of a ſufficient 
quantity of ballaſt or cargo, is rendered incapable. of carrying fail without 
being expoſed to the danger of overturning. See the articles BaiLasT and 
TRr1M. 111 


Casxk, is alſo an iron brace which ſupports the lanthorns on the poop- 


quarters, &c. | 
| " CRAWL, 


G R A C R 0 
CRAWL, bouchot, a ſort of pen, or place of confinement, formed by a 
* of ſtakes and hurdles on the eee to contain any fort of . 

within it. 

CREEPER, an inſtrument of iron Naias a grappling, hiring a 
ſhank and four hooks or claws, fig. 24, plate II. It is uſed. to throw into 
the bottom of any river or harbour, with a rope faſtened to it, to hook and 
draw up any thing from the bottom which may have been loſt, - - 

| CRINGLE, ancet, a ſmall hole made in the Bolt. rope of a ſail, by it inter- 
twiſting one of the diviſions of a rope, called a Hrand, alternately round 
itſelf and through the frands of the bolt-rope, till it becomes three-fold, 
and aſſumes the ſhape of a wreath or ring. See plate II. fig. 25, where 
a, b, repreſents part of the bolt- rope of a ſail; and c, the cringle. | 

The uſe of the e cringle is generally to contain the end of ſome rope, 
which is faſtened thereto, for the purpoſe of drawing up the fail to it's 
yard, or of extending the ſkirts by the means of bridles to ſtand upon 2 
ſide-wind. The word ſeems to be derived from krinckelen, (Belg.) to run 
into twiſts, 

CROSS-JACK, pronounced crojeck, a fail cidentlei on the lower wand 
of the mizen-maſt, which is hence called the cyoſ5-jack yard, vergue — 
This ſail, however, has generally been found of little ſervice, and is 
therefore very ſeldom uſed. 

CROSS-PIECE, raſteau, a rail of timber extended over the windlaſ 
of a merchant: -ſhip from the knight-heads to the belfry. It is ſtuck full of 
wooden pins, which are uſed to faſten the runing-rigging as occaſion re · 
quires. See the article WIS DL Ass. 

CROSS-TREES, barres de hune, certain pieces of timber ſupported by. 
the cheeks and rreſtle-trees, at the upper-ends of the lower-maſts, athwart 
which they are laid, to ſuſtain the frame of the top. | 

CROTCHES, feurcats, (croccia, Ital.) a name given to thoſe poet as 
timbers that are Placed upon the keel in the fore and hind-parts of a ſhip, 
upon which the frame of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches 
the ſtem afore, and the ſtern-poſt abaft. | 

CRrOTCHES, cornes, are alſo certain pieces of wood or iron, whoſe upper- 
part opens into two horns, or arms, like a half moon. They are fixed in 
different places of the ſhip, according to the uſes. for which they may be 
deſigned, which is uſually to ſupport the ſpare-· maſts, yards, Kc. The 
iron crotches are exhibited in plate II. fig. 26. 

CROW, an iron lever well known in mechanics, and furniſhed. with a 

ſharp point at one end, and two claws at the other, as appears in fig. 27, 
plate II. 

7 This inſtrument is uſed for various purpoſes, by ſhipwrights and ma- 
riners; as to remove pieces of timber, and other weighty bodies; and to 
draw ſpike-nails, &c. as well as to manage the great guns, by moving 
them into their. ou Hy or W them to a particular 
A I ; . 8 5 
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7 CROWD, forcer de voilis, (eruth,' Sax.) to carry an extraordinary 
force of ſail upon a ſhip, in order to accelerate her caurſe on ſome im- 
ttant occaſion, as in purſuit of, or flight from, an enemy; to eſcape any 
immediate danger, &c. r cl ht zrboen g 8. 1845 
CROW. FOOT, trelingage, a complication of ſmall cords ſpreading out 
from a long block, like the ſmaller parts which: extend from the back - 
bone of a herring. See plate II. fig. 28; It is uſed to ſuſpend the n · 
ings; or to keep the #op-ſails from ſtriking violently and freting againſt 
the edges of the to ee 4, "$0; | | 
CROWNING, the finiſhing part of a knot made on the end of a rope.. 
It is performed by interweaving the ends of the different ſtrands artfully 
amongſt each other; fo as that they may not become looſened or un- 
twiſted, The deſign of theſe knots is to keep the end of the rope faſt in: 
o_ place aſſigned for it: they are more particularly uſeful in all kinds 
+ CRUISE, campaigne (croiſer, Fr.), a voyage or expedition in queſt of 


veſſels or fleets of the enemy, which may be expected to fail through 


any particular tract of the fea at a certain ſeaſon of the year. The region 
in which theſe cruiſes are performed is uſually termed the rendezvous, or 
eruifing-latitude. When the ſhips employed for this purpoſe, which are 
accordingly called cruiſers, have arrived at their deſtined ftation,. they 
traverſe. the ſea backward and forward, under an eaſy fail, and within a: 
limited ſpace, conjectured ta be nearly in the tract of their expected ad- 

verſames. | | 
_ CUDDY, coqueron, a fort of cabin, or cook-room.,. in the fore- part, or: 
near the ſtern, of a lighter or barge of burden. | | 

. CUNNING, faire gouverner, the art of directing the ſteerſman to guide 
the ſhip in her proper courſe : the officer who performs this duty is either 
the pilot or. quarter-maſter.. | 

CURRENT, in navigation, courans, (currens, Lat.) a certain progref- 
five movement of the water of the ſea, by which all bodies floating 
therein are compelled to alter their courſe, or velocity, or both, and ſub- 
mit to the laws impoſed on them by the current. 

In the ſea currents are either natural and general, as ariſing from the 
diurnal rotation of the earth about it's axis; or accidental and particular, 
cauſed by the waters being driven againſt promontories, or inta gulfs and. 
ſtreightsz where, wanting room to ſpread, they are driven back, and thus. 
diſturb the ordinary flux of the ſea. | | 

«+ Currents are various, and directed towards different. parts of the 
ocean, of which ſome are conſtant, and others periodical, The' moſt 
extraordinary current of the fea is that by which part. of the Atlantic 
or African ocean moves about Guinea from Cape Verd towards the 
curvature, or bay of Africa, which they call Fernando Poo, viz. from 
welt to eaſt,. contrary to the general motion. And ſuch is the force of 
this current, that when ſhips approach too near the ſhore, it c__ 
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them viokently towards em and deoeive * en their 
reckonin 2 201 4 ho * 161 1 Lr 701 

* There is a great variety — currents, which dime lad, but 
return at certain periods; and theſe do, nia of them, depend, upon, and 
follow the anniverſary winds or monſoons, which by 2 e eee 
may cauſe a current in another. Pateins, 00 40 

G the 2 — of Gibraltar the currents. almoſt-conſtantly drive to the 
eaſtward, an into the Mediterranean: * 8 * und to 
drive the patency way into — George's- channel. 

The ſetting, or progreflive motion of the current, may be either quir 
down to the ottom, or to a certain determipate depft. I 
As the knowledge of the direction and velocity: of currents is a very 
material article in navigation, it is highly neceflary to diſcover both, in 
onder to aſcertain the thip's ſituation and courſe with as much accuracy 

as poſſible. The moſt ſucceſsful method which has been hitherto at- 
tempred by mariners for this purpoſe, is as follows. A common iron 
pots which may contain four or five gallons, is ſuſ pended by. a ſmall cope 


ned to it's ears or handles, ſo as to hang directly upright, as when 
placed upon the fire. This rope, which may be from 


50 to 100 fathoms 
A being prepared for ann is W in che 1 


9 20 At 1 iu the freights of Sunda, when the monſoons "Blow go the weſt, viz. in the 
month of May, the currents ſet to the eaſtward, contrary to the general motion. 

Alſo between the iſland of Celebes and Madera, when the weſtern monſoons ſet in, viz. in 
December, January, and February, or when the winds blow from the N. W. or between. the 
north and weft, the currents ſet to the 8. E. or between the ſouth and eaſt. 

« At Ceylon, from the middle of March to October, the currents ſet to the ſouthward, and 
in the other parts of the year to the northward ; becauſe at this time the ſouthern monſgons 
blow, ' and at the other, the northern. 

„% Between Cochin-China and Malacca, when the weſtern monſoons blow viz, from A nl 
to Auguſt, the currents ſet rate * the — — —_ bat the reſt of the r ſet weſt- 
ward; the monſoon motion. They run ſo rodgly bn 7 theſe ſeas, 
75 unexperienced ſailors mile i bn waves that beat upen me zocks aown \by the nan 
of breakers 

* $o for ſome months after the fiſteench of February the currents let from the Maldivie 
towards India on the eaſt, againſt the general motion of the ſea. 1 

On the ſhore of China and Cambodia, in the months of Odteber, Nemmber, and De- 
cember, the currents ſet to the N. W. and from 22 to the S. W. when they run with ſuch 
& rapidity of motion about the ſhoals of Parcel, that it ſeems ſwifter than that of an arrow, 

* At Pulo Condore, upon the coaſt of Combodia, though the monſoons are . yet 
the currents ſet ſtrongly towards the eaſt, even when they blow to a contrary poin 

* Along the coaſts of the bay of Bengal, as far as the cape Romania, at the extreme point 
of Malacca, the current runs ſouthward in November and December. 

When the monſoons blow from China to Malacca, the ſea runs willy from Palo Cambi 
to Pulo Condore, on the coaſt of Cambodia. 

In the bay of Sans Bras, not far from the Cape of Good Hope, t is a current particy- 
Jarly remarkable, where the ſea runs from eaſt to welt to the landward 3 and this more'vehe- 
mently as it becomes oppoſed by the winds from a contrary. direction. The cauſe'1s « undoubt- 
* owing to ſome adjacent ſhore, which is higher th this.” Varenius. 
heſe currents conſtantly follow the winds, and fe ; to the ms poiut a the monſoon, or 
Rt FR at ſea, See Mons0onN _ * 
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which ab hoiſted out of the:ſhip at a proper; opportunity, when there; i 
little ono wind to ruffle the ſurface of the ſea. The pot being then 
thrown overboard into the water, and immediately ſinking, the line is 
ſlackened till about ſeventy or eighty fathoms run out, after which the 
line is faſtened to the boat's ſtem, by which ſhe is accordingly reſtrained, 
and rides as at anchor. The velocity of the current is then eaſily tried 
by the /og' and half. minute glaſs, the uſual method of diſcovering the rate 
of a ſhip's ſailing at ſea. The courſe of the ſtream is next obtained by 
means of the compaſs provided for this operation, 
Having thus found the ſeting and drift of the current, it remains to 
apply this experiment to the purpoſes of navigation. If the ſhip ſails along 
the direction of the current, then the motion of the ſhip is increaſed by as 
much as is the drift or velocity of the current. | | 

If a current ſets directly againſt the ſhip's courſe, then her motion is re- 
tarded in proportion to the ſtrength of the current. Hence it is plain, 
1. If the velocity of the current be leſs than that of the ſhip, then the 
ſhip will advance ſo much as is the difference of theſe velocities. 2. If the 
velocity of the current be. more than that of the ſhip, then will the ſhip 
fall as much aſtern as is the difference of theſe velocities. 3. If the velo- 
city of the current be equal to that of the ſhip, then will the ſhip ſtand 
ſtill, the one velocity deſtroying the other. . een 

If the current thwarts the courſe of a ſhip, it not only diminiſhes or 
increaſes her velocity, but gives her a new direction, compounded of the 
_— ſhe ſteers, and the ſetting of the current, as appears by. the fol- 
owing Rn | 
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If a body at A be impelled by 4 
two forces at the ſame time, the 
one in the direction AB, carry- 
ing it from A to B in a certain 
ſpace of time, and the other in the | | 
direction AD, puſhing it from A — | — 
to D in the ſame time; complete | | 


the parallelogram A BCD, and | : 

draw the diagonal AC: then the body at A, (which let us ſuppoſe a 
ſhip agitated by the wind and current; AB being the line along which 
ſhe advances as impreſſed by the wind, and A D the line upon which 
ſhe is driven by the current) will move along the diagonal A C, and 
will be in the point C, at the end of the time in which it would have 
moved along AD or AB, as impelled by either of thoſe forces (the wind 
or current) ſeparately, | | 

CUTTER, bateau,. a ſmall veſſel commonly. navigated in the chan- 
nel of England; it is furniſhed with one malt, and rigged as a og: 
' | Oe any 
6 
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Many of theſe veſſels are uſed vn an illicit ade; and others employed by 
the government to ſeize them; the latter of which are either under the 
direction of the Admiralty or Cuſtom houſe / See @ repreſentation of a eu- 
ter of this ſort in the plate referred to from the D VES RBL. 
CUTTER is alſo a ſmall boat uſed by ſhips of war. See Bor. 
CUTTING DOWN Lins, a curved-line uſed by ſhipwrights in the 
delineation of ſhips : it determines the thickneſs of all the floor - timbers, 
and likewiſe the height of the dead- wood, aſore and abaf, It is limited in 
{ the middle of the ſhip by the thickneſs of the, laor-timber, and abaft by 
the breadth of the 22 and muſt be carried up ſo high upon the ſtem, 
as to leave ſufficient ſubſtance for the Daneben 4 10 ies Keen. 
Murray's Ship- building. | 
_CUT-WATER, he foremaſe part of a ſhip's prow, formed of an a6. 
ſemblage of ſeveral pieces of timber, to render it broad at the upper- 
part, where it projects forward from the ſtem to open the column of. 
water as the ſhip fails along, and alſo to make her keep to windward. 
better, when ſhe is cloſe - hauled. It is otherwiſe called the knee of the 
bead. See the article SrRM; as alſo the ſeveral. _ or Wa reſentedbs in. 
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TNAVIT, inot, a long beam aof timber, repreſented by a, a, plate H. 
' fig. 29, and uſed as a crane, whereby to Hoiſt the flukes of the anchor 
to the top of the þow, without injuring the planks of the ſhip's fide aw 
it-aſcends; an operation which by -mariners is called 'fiſhing the anchor.” 
The anchors being ſituated on both the bows, the davit may be occa- 
ſionally ſhifted ſo as to project over either ſide of the ſhip, according to 
the poſition of that anckor on which it is to be employed. The inner- end 
of the davit is ſeoured by being thruſt into a ſquare ring of iron b, which 
is bolted to the deck, and fore- locked under the beams. This ring, 
which is called the ſpan- ſhackle, exhibited at large by fig. . 34, is fixed 
exactly in the middle of the deck, and cloſe behind the fore-maſt. 
Upon the outer- end of the davit is hung a large block c, through-whick! 
a ſtrong rope traverſes, called the fiſh-pendent d, to whoſe foremoſt end 
is fitted a large iron hook e, and to it's after end a tackle or complication 
of pullies f, the former of which is called the fiſh-hook, and the latter the 
fiſh-tackle. 

The davit therefore, according to the ſea-phraſe, is employed to , 
the anchor, which being previouſly catted, the fiſh-hook is faſtened upon 
it's flukes; and the effort of the tackle, being tranſmitted to the hook by 
means of the fiſh- pendent, draws up that part of the anchor ſufficiently 
high upon the bow to faſten it, which is done by the Shank-painter. See 
that article, 


There is alſo a davit of a ſmaller kind, occaſionally fixed in the long- 
boat, and employed to weigh the anchor therein. 
DAY*S-WORK, cinglage, the reckoning or account of the ſhip's courſe, 
during twenty-four hours, or between noon and noon, according to the 
rules of trigonometry. See Dzap-REckoningG | 
'  DEAD-EYE, cap de mouton, a fort of round, flatiſh, wooden block, 
fee fig. go, plate II. It is uſually encircled with the end of a rope, or with 
an iron band, fig. 31, 5, and pierced with three holes through the flat, in 
order to receive the rope called a laniard c, which, correſponding with 
three holes in another dead-eye a, creates a purchaſe employed for various 
uſes, but chiefly to extend the ſorouds and ftays, otherwile called the ſtand- 
ing-rigging. 
In order. to form this purchaſe, one of the dead-eyes is faſtened in the 
lower-end of each ſhroud, and the oppoſite one in the upper-link of 
each chain on the ſhip's ſide, which is made round to receive and en- 
compaſs the hollowed outer- edge of the dead-eye. After this the 
laniard is paſſed alternately through the holes in the upper and lower 


8 dead- 
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gachk eyes till it becomes fix · fuld; and is then wan viby the applica-- 
tion of mechanical powers. The general difpofition '8Pthe dead-eyes in 

their channels is reprefenred im the Elevation, plate I. In merchanr-ſhips | 


they are generally fited witty iron * & the room of chains. Fheſe laſt 
are exhibited in fig. 16, &; 36, pine II. 

The dead eyes the ftays, moques,” have only one 1 which, . 
J however, 119 85 F to receive ten or twelve N of the laniard: 

theſe are gen ly termed beartr, and are e 

There are alſo dead- eyes of another form, em we — r the crow- freed 

mogues de trelin eg are long cylindric — fig. 33, with a 

_— of fern oles in them, receive thelegs or lines "of which the- 
28, is compo ſed.- 

n TS, ae Wodes ports which are ad 00 faſter into 
the cabip- windows, to prevent the waves from guſhing into the ſhipr in a 
ligt fea,” As the) are made exactfy * ro fit the windows, and àre ſtron 
enough to reſiſt the waves, they ate always fixed in, on the approach 2 | 
| #*ftorm, and the glaſs frames taken out, which might otherwiſe be ſhar-- 

the ef; pieces by the . and ſuffer great quantities of water to enter 

E 
DEAP:RECKONING,. in ige Hime, the judgment or eſtima- 
tion which is made of the place where a ſhip is ſituated, without any ob- 

fervarion of the heavenly bodies. It is diſcovered by keeping an account. 
of the diftance ſhe has run by the og, and of her courſe ſteered by the 
compaſs; and by rectifying theſe data by the uſual allowances for Ar, 
kr-way, &. according to the ſhip's known trim. This reckoning, how- 
ever, is always to be corrected, as often as any good obſervation of the 
ſun can be obtained. | 

DE:AD-RISING.,. or RISING-LINE of the floor, flears, thoſe-parts of 4. 
fhip's floor, or bottom, throughout her whole length, where the floor · 
timber is terminated upon the lower futtock. See the as Navat.. 
ARCHITECTURE. | 
© DEAD-WATER,, remoux, the eddy of water- which appears like little - 
whirl-pools, cloſing in with the ſhip's ſtern as ſhe fails through it. 

In the fore-part of the ſhip,. the dead-wood generally extends from the - 
ſtemſon, upon which it is ſcarfed to the leof- — and in the after- end 
from the ſtern-poſt, where it is confined by the knee, to the after- ba- 
lance - frame. It is connected to the keel by ſtrong. ſpike-nails. . Thoſe - 
Pieces are repreſented by e e, Pixcxs of the HuLL, plate & 

The dead-wood afore and abaft is equal in depth to- two-thirds-of che 
depth of the keel, and as broad as can rien ae U to excerd 
the breadth of the keel. 

DEAD-WOOD, contre-quille, a name given by ſhipwrights. to certain 
blocks of timber laid upon the. keel, particularly at the extremities afore 
and abaft, where theſe pieces are placed one upon another to a conſider- 


able height, becauſe the ip! is there ſo narrow as not to admit of lh 5 
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9 
half-timbers, which are therefor 
angle of the flooretimbers gradi 
and ſtern · poſt. See the article Þ 

DEAD-WORK, all that part 
is laden. See the article Urrzx 
DECKS, ponts, (decken, Dan. 
which connect the ſides together, 
port the artillery, and lodge the 
the ſea in merchant-veſſels, _. 
As all ſhips are broader at the 
and as the cannon thereof are al. 
of it ſhould be much ſtronger tl 
reaſon, the ſecond or Lach 
deck, or forecaſtle. 
Ships of the firſt and ſecond. I 
reaching from the ſtem to the ſte 
which extends from the ſtern te 
forecaſtle, a-vacancy is left in th 
forming what 1s as the waiſt 
hinder or aftmoſt part of the 
ſerves as a roof for the captain's 
The inferior ſhips of the line 
and a half, and frigates, ſloops, 
a ſpar deck below to lodge the c 
The decks are formed and 
water-ways, the carlings, the 1 
illars, called ſtanchions, &c. 
That the figure of a deck, to 
be more —— 4 underſtood, we 
of a 74 gun-ſhip in plate III. 
ſimilar, the pieces by which it 1: 
other ſide the Planks or Hog of 
pieces. 


EXPLANATION of the figure 


A, the n or main hat 

B, tne.ſtern-poſt, . , 

C, the ſtem. 

D, the beams, compoſed. of t 
which the dotted ines ſhew the 


the other ſide of the deck. 
E, part of the vertical or h 
ſame plate. 


A | v ER © 


——— ſcored into this dead · voqd, where che 
ers gradually diminiſhes, as 4, ee the ſtem 
article NAvAL. ARCHITECTURE. if 

that part of a ſhip which is above water when ſhe 
e UrrpER-Wokk. | 
en, Dan. to cover) the planked floors x a. Yip, 
rogether, and ſerve. as different. platfor: 

os, the men, as alſo e the cargo frm ; 
1 | 
er at the Pag than on no next F it, 
of are always heavieſt, - it is neceſſary that the frame 
tronger than that of. the others; and, for the ſame 
uddie-deck ought to. be ſtron ger Aan the . 


fecond: rates are furviſhed with three whole! deeks 
to the ſtern, belides a forecaſtle and a whole Fork 
e ſtern to the main-maſt, between which and the 
left in the middle, opening to the upper - deck, and 
the waiſt. There is yet another deck above the 
0 the quarter- deck, called the poop, Which alſo 
tain's cabin or couch. 
f the line of battle are equipped with two "decks 
„ floops, &c. with one gun-deck and a half, with 
dge the crew. 
ned and ſuſtained by the beams, the clam s, the 
gs, the ledges, the knees, and two rows of ſmall 
s, &c, See thole articles. | 
deck, together with it's correſponding. parts, may 
tood, we have exhibited a plan of the lower-deck 
ite III. And as both ſides of the deck are exactly 
vhich it is ſupported appear on one ſide, and on the 
7 oor of which it is compoſed, as laid up on thoſe 


the figures repreſented i in the Door, pla . 


main hatch-way. 


GC 


= 


poſed. of whales pieces, as exhibited by D, in one of 
ſhew the arrangement of one of the beams wicer | 
cb. ; 
ical or hanging k knees. See alſo , bg. 16, in the 
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Ba the horizontal or knees, which faſten the beams to the 


G, che carlings, ranging fore ad aft, from one beam to another. 

H, the Sun- por Ports. 

I, the pamp-dales, being large wooden tubes which return the water 
from the pumps into the ſea. _ 

K the ſpurs of the beams; being curved pieces of timber ſerving as 
half. beams to ſupport the decks, where a whole beam cannot be , on 
acequnt of the hatch- ways. 3 

L, the wing- tranſom, which is bolted 7 the middle to 8 fiern-poſt, . 
and whoſe ends reſt upon the faſhion- pieces. 

M, the bulk-head or partition, which 'entloſes the manger, and pre- 
vents the water which enters at the Eee from — aft be- 
tween deck. | 73 

NN., the fore hatch-way. arti tag. aid» 1s 1 

00, the after hatch-waegyg. e dd 

P., the drum- head of the gear cap · ſtern. * 7 
P p. the drum-head of the main cap-ſtern. „ 

Q% the wing-tranſom-knee, 

R, one of the breaſt-hooks under the bur deck. 

8, the breaſt- hook of the gun - deck. | 

T T, the ſtation of the chain-pumps. 

V, a breadth and thickneſs the ORE at the cy of the 
deck. 

SU U, feuttles leading to the gunner's done een & ns . 

W, the ſtation of the fore-malt. 

X, the ſtation of the main- maſt. | | 

12 the ſtation of the miaen- maſt. | 
Z, the ring-bolts of the decks, uſed to retain the cannon whilſt 
charging. 
a2, a, . ring · bolts of the ſides, whereon the tackles are hooked that 
ſecure the — at ſea. TOY! 

Ccaad, the water-ways, through vl ich t ſcupper-holes are ierced, to 
carry the water off from the deck into the ſea. 5 

b, b, plan of the foremoſt and aftmoſt cable · bite, with their croſs- 
pieces gz g, and their ſtandards e, e. | 

Thus we have repreſented, on one ſide, all the pieces which ſuſtain the 
deck with it's cannon; and, on the other ſide, the deck itſelf, with a tiet 
of 32 pounders planted in battery thetean. In order alſo. to ſhew the uſe 
_ of: of breeching and train-tackle, one of the guns is drawn in as ready 

for charging. See the articles Bg zzcxinc and Cannon, | | 

The number of beams, by which the decks of ſhips are ſupported, is 
often very different, aceording: to the praQiice of different countries; the 
for wh of the timber of which the W are > nag, and the rien 
he w ich che ſhip is culated, a * 


1 
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As the deck which contains the train of a fire. ſhip is furniſhed with an 
equipage peculiar to "elf, the GRO Hh ROT is e t eee in 
the article FIR E-snIr. t 

Fluſh-Dzck, or Dzcx-Flu 5 — aft, iinplics 2 continiaed floor laid 
from item to ſtern, _— one line, without any ſtops or intervals. 

Half-Dz.cx, corps de garde, a ſpace under the quarter-deck of a ſhip of 
war, contained ware, the foremoſt bulk: head of the feerage, and the 
. fore-part of the quartet-deck. | 

In the colliers of Northumberland the fieerage itſelf is called the half: 
deck, and is uſually the habitation of the ſhip's crew. 

DECOY, a ſtratagem employed by a final chi 'p of war to betray a veſſe} 
of inferror force into an incautious purſuit, till ſhe has drawn hey: yn 
the range of her cannon, or what is called within gun-· ot. 

It is uſually performed by'painting the ſtern and fides in ſuch a manner 
as to diſguiſe the ſhi , and repreſent her either much ſmaller, and of in- 
ferior force, or as a nend to the hoſtile veſſel, which ſhe endeavours to 
enſnare, by aſſuming the emblems and ornamyats of the nation to which 
the ſtranger is ſuppoſed to belong. When ſhe has thus provoked the ad- 
verſary to chaſe, in hope of acquiring a prize, ſhe continues the decoy by 
ſpreading a great ſail, as endeavouring to eſcape, at the ſame time that 
her courle is conſiderably retarded by an artful alteration of her trim till 
the enemy approaches. 134 

Decoying is alfo performed to elude the chat of a ſhip of ſuperior force 
in a dark night, by throwing out a lighted caſk of pitch into the ſea, which 
will burn for a conſiderable time, and miſguide the enemy. Immediately 
after the caſk is thrown out the ſhip changes her _ In ay —_ 
eſcape if at any tolerable diſtance from the foe. SEES 
__ - DEEP-WAISTED, encaſtille, the diſtinguiſhing fabric 4A a-. ſhip? 85 
decks, when the quarter: deek and fore-caſtle are elevated from four to- 
ſix feet above the level of the upper. deck, ſo as to leave a vacant ſpaceʒ 
called the waiſte, on the middle of the erer deen See che. article 
Wire 

DEMURRAGE, an allowines- given to the commander of a trading 
| ſhip by the merchants, for having detained him "ger in port than the 

time: previoufly. appointed for his departure. 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, the diſtance between any two pla 
lying: on the fame parallel, count ted in miles of the equator; or the di- 
ſtance of one place from the meridian of Wong counted- on the. r 
paſſing! over that place. See NAviOATIOW. 

DFPTH of @ //ail, chute, the extent of any Gare or W Gail from 
| the head- rope to the foot· rope; or the length of the after leech of any 

boom: ſail or ſtay-ſail. See the article Sa II. 

DETACHMENT f a fleet or ſjuadron, a certain ia of thips 
-choſen' by an admiral or commedere from: 9 1 98 or hy fort, charged to 
execute ſome particular ſervice. | | 


-  DIFFER- 


. 4 
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.. DIFFERENCE. of chefvrede; cigonaigation;nhe difference between any 
two places lying: on the: ſame meridian ; or the Uiſtance between: the pa- 
rallels of latitude of any two places, expreſſed in miles-of ichen err 51 

DINN AGE, ce the article Dusan W355i 1 ,av30-8 

DISABLED, — — a ſhip. wehen, by che loſs of derade, 
fails, yards, or rigging: by ſpringing a leak, ar receiving ſome fracture in 
her hull, or other diſaſter; ſhe is rendered incapable * proſecuting her 
voyage without great difficulty and danger... 

' To DISCHARGE,- (decharger, Fr.) when · applied way Gini ſigniſies to 
unlade her, or. take out her ſtores," ammunition, artillery, &c. When 
enpreſſed of che officers or crew, it inplics to diſband them from nnn 
ſervice. 

DISMASTED, 4 che ſtate of a ſhip which: bas loſt, hey maſts by 
boiſterous weather, engagement, or other mis fortune. 1 l 

; DIVISION, a ſelect number of ſhips in a fleet or Ggvadron of men of 
war, diſtinguiſhed by a particular flag or pendent, and uſually commanded 
by a general officer. A ſquadron is commonly ranged into three divlions, 
the, commanding officer of which is always ſtationed in the center. 

When a fleet conſiſts of ſixty ſail of the line, that is, of ſhips — at 
leaſt ſixty cannon each, the admiral divides it into three ſquadrons, each 
of which has it's diviſions and commanding officers. Each ſquadron has 
it's proper colours, according to the rank of the admiral who. commands 
it, and every diviſion it's proper maſt. Thus, the white flag denotes the 
firſt ſquadron of France; the white and blue the ſecond, and the third is 
characteriſed by the blue. In England, the firſt admiral, or the admiral 
of the fleet, di plays the union flag at the main - top- maſt-head; next fol- 
lows the white flag with St. George's-croſs; and afterwards the blue. The 
private ſhips carry pendents of the ſame colour with their reſpective ſqua- 
dron, at the maſts of their particular diviſions; fo that the laſt ſhip in — 
diviſion of the blue {quagron carries a bus! den, at her er 
maſt-heack. 

DOCK, forme, (i ined of Acne) a ſort of broad ond deep- N 
formed on the ade of a harbour, or on the banks of a river; and com- 
modiouſly fitted either to build ſhips, or receive them to be repaired and 
breamed therein. Theſe ſorts of docks have generally ſtrong flood-gates, 
to prevent the flux of the tide from entering the cork while the p Is 

under repair. 

There are likewiſe $ 65 of ber- kind; called. wet- docks, — i | 
ſhip can only be cleaned during the receſs of the tide, or in the, interval 
between the time when the tide left her dry- a- ground, and the period 
when it again reaches her by the return of the flood. Docks of the ww! 
kind are not furniſhed with the uſual flood- gates. Tit A Hg" 3 

DOCKING &@ /hip, the act or drawing her into the dock, . 60 | 
give her a proper repair, and cleanſe the bottom, and cover it anew with 
a Preparation of ſtuff, as explained | in the article BREAMING, 

$4 i O B Dock. 
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formed 20 8 ei den, into a plank : it is uſed to 


| Ss. It . employed in the herring fiſhery, being equ 
| fembling a ketch. 
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 DOCR-YARDS, m vertain ne. ebataining all ſorts of na- 
val ſtores, and timber for ſhip- building. In England; the royal dock - yards 


are at Chatham, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Deptford, Wool wich, and Sheer- 


neſs. His majeſty's ſhips and veflels of war art generally moored at theſe 
ports, during the time of peace; and ſuch as want repairing are taken into 
the docks; examined, and refited for fervice; ' See the article RAR. 

The principal dock-yards are.governed 


: 


by a commiſſioner, reſident at 


the port, who ſuperintends all the muſters of the officers, artificers, and 


labourers, employed in the dock-yard, and ordinary. He alſo controls 
their payment therein; examines the accounts; contracts, and draws bills 
on the Navy-office to ſupply the deficiency of ſtores; and, finally, regu- 
lates whatever belongs to the dock-yard, Ang due order i in "the re- 
ſpective offices. 

Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the nonthera crowns wien 
hemp, pitch; tar, roſin, canvas, gak plank, and feveral other ſpecies. - 


Wich regard to the maſts, 1 1 thoſe of the largeft fize, they are 
uſually imported from New-En 


DOG, a fort of iron hook, N 


fang at one end, ſo 
drag along the 
planks of oak when they are let imo a hole under che ſtern» of a 'ſhip, 
to be ſtowed in the hold. For this purpoſe there is a rope — to the 
end of the dog, upon which ſeveral men pull, to draw the plank towards 
the place where it is to be ſtowed. It is allo uſed for the faine porpoſe i io 


unlading the ſhip. 


DOGGER, deoredboes, a Dutch fiſhing-veſſel navigated i in the Gere 


h two maſts, viz. a main-mafſt and a mizen-maſt, and — 


DOLPHIN of the maft, a peculiar kind of wreath, formed of plated 
cordage, to be faſtened occaſionally round the maſts, as a to the 
puddening, whoſe uſe is to ſuſtain the weight of the fore and mein-yards,. 
in caſe the rigging, or chains, by which thoſe yards are ſuſpended, ſhould. 
be ſhot away in the time of battle; a circumſtance which might render 
their ſails uſeleſs at a ſeaſon when heit alſiſtance * %, nean 
See the article PUDDE NNO. F 

DOUBLE-BANKED, the Situation of the bars of a boat when two op- 

oſite ones are managed by rowers ſeated on the ſame bench, or th wert. 
Ehe oars are alſo faid to be double-banked when two men row upon every; 


Ls one. 


OUBLING, in heviienrion; { dowbler, Fr.) cke act of ſailing round, or 
paſſing beyond a cape or (promontory, 16 as that the cape or point of land. 


ſeparates the ſhip from her former firuation, or lies between her and any: 
diſtant obſerver. - | 0 MIT") 


DOUBLING-NAIES, amongft hipwrights, the nails commonly uſed 
to falten the lining of the gas. ports e. * 
DouhLING. 


DO U 2D Rl 
- DOUBLING-UPON:;. in a navel engagement, thepact an 
part of 2 hoſtile fleet berween two ffræs. i Af £3 g's 07 both Ing any; 
It ĩs uſually performed by the van 1 pe YG e h is ſupe- 


rior in number, taking the advantage of th N or 1 it's A and 
circumftances, and tacking or veering round the van or reat of the enemy, 
who will thereby be pod to great danger, and can ſcarcely avoid being 
thrown. into a general confuſion. 
7 DOUSE, motir; to lower ſuddenly or Qacken expreſſed of a fail i in a 
fquall Boy — ae hawſer, * 

DOWN- HA calebus, a rope g up along a ſtay through the 

rings of the ſtay ſail, and tied to the upper. corner * the fall, to pull nf 
down, when he are : ſhortening ſail, 


Dows-HauL-FACKLE, a complication of pullies, employed to, ap Nee | 
uſed 


the main or fore-yard in a tempeſt, in order to reef the fail. 


9 


at this time, becauſe the violence of the wind prevents the weight of the 
yard from having it's natural effect, of deſcending, when the ropes by 


DRABLER, an additional part of a fail, fornerimes laced to the bottom 
of the bonnet of 4 fquare-ſail, in oops and 1 1 L. 

DRAG, a machine conſiſting of a ſharp ſquare iron ring encircled wit 
« net, and 2 er fs to 1 9 the mud off from the Platform ot bot- 


DRAGGING W. anchor be, te ack n trailing it alon the bottom; after it- 
is looſened from the ground, by the effort of the wind or e Heb the 
fhip, communicated to the cable. See He article eta c 88 


AUGHT, the depth of a body of water neceffary 


which it is ſuſpended are flackened. 


tom of the docks. 


Fence'a ſhip is {aid to dar ſo many feet of water, N | e 


978 e 


5 a column of water of that particular depth a 
oy 555 4 


body of water whofe depth is equal ts twelve feer, 10 1 or, [+ 


ſhip on it's ſurface, ſhe is ſaid to draw twelve feet water; N thar this 


- draught may be more readily known, the feet are marked on the ſtem and 
ſtern · poſt, 


regularly from the keel upwards. 

DRAWING, the ſtare of a ſail when it is inflated by the wind, ſo as 
to advance the veſſel | in her courſe. 

DRESSING, (faire la parade), the act of ornamenting a ſhip with a va- 
riety of colours; as enſigns, flags, pendents, &c. diſplayed kram. different 
parts of her maſts and rigging on a day of feſtivity. __ .. 

DRIFT, in navigation, derive (from drive), the angle. which the line 
of a ſhip's motion makes with the neareſt meridian, when the drives with- 
her fide to the wind and waves, and is not governed by; the power of 
the helm: it alſo implies the diſtance which the ſhip, drives on that line. 

A ſhip's way is only called drift in a ſtorm; and then, when it blows 


ſo vehemently, as to prevent her from carrying any ſail, or at leaſt 


reſtrains her to ſuch a portion of ſail as may be neceſſary to keep her 
ſufficiently inclined to one ſide, that ſhe may not be Aiſcnalted by her vio- 
lent labouring produced by the turbulence of the ſea. 

8 DRIVER, 


\ 


DRIVER, an oblong. ſail, occaſionally hoiſted to the mizen- peak, when 
the wind is very fair. The lower corners of it are extended by a Boom or 
pole, which is thruſt out acroſs the ſhip, and projects over the lee-quarter. 

DRIVING, abatzre. (drifan, Sax.) the ſtate of being carried at random 
along the ſurface of the water, as inipdled by a ſtorm, or impetuous cur- 
rent: it is generally expreſſed of a {hip when, accidentally, broke looſe 
from her anchors or moorings. © ts eee $4.54 * 

DROP, ctarcure, a name e given to the depth of the principal 
fails; as, her main: top - ſail drops ſeyenteen yards. — 

- DUCKING, a fort of marine puniſhment inflicted by the French or 
thoſe. who. have been convicted of deſertion, blaſphemy, or exciting ſedi- 
tion. It is performed as follows: the criminal is placed aſtride of a ſhore, 

thick batten, faſtened to the end of a rope, which paſſes thro a block 
hanging at one of the .yard-arms. . Thus fixed, he is hoiſted ſuddenly, 
up to the yard, and the rope being ſlackened at once, he is plunged into 
the ſea, This chaſtiſement is -repeated ſeveral times, conformable to the. 
purport of the ſentence pronounced againſt the culprit, who has at that 
time ſeveral cannon-ſhot faſtened to his feet during the puniſhment, which 
is rendered public by the firing of a gun, to advertiſe the other ſhips of 
the fleet thereof, that their crews may become dee „ a 

Ducx1No, is allo a penalty which veteran ſailors pretend to inflict on 
thoſe, who, for the firſt time, paſs the tropic of Cancer, the Equator, or 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, in conſequence of their refuſal or incapacity to 
pay the uſual fine levied on this occaſion, which would redeem them from 
„ ö 7 5 
DUNNAGE, fardage, a quantity of faggots, boughs of trees, or other 
looſe wood, laid in the bottom of a ſhip, either to raiſe the heavy goods 
which Rugyh make her. too ſtiff, or to keep the cargo ſufficiently above the 


bottom, that it may ſuſtain no damage from the water, if the ſhip ſhould | 
NN 1 umanc: ined | 1 Io 
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ARINGS, rabans, certain ſmall cords employed to faſten the upper 
corners of a fail to it's reſpective yard; for which purpoſe one end of 
the earing is ſpliced to the rigs fixed in that part of the” ſail; and the 
other end of it is paſſed ſix or ſeven times round the yard-arm and through 
the cringle, thereby faſtening the latter to the former. Two of the turns 
are intended to ſtretch the upper-edge of the ſail tight along the yard; and 
the reſt to draw it cloſe up to it. The former are therefore called outer, 
and the latter inner turns; as being paſſed without, or within the rigging, 
on ch .... 22 i296 le zs 1310 f % 18 S199) 

EASE the ſhip! the command given by the pilot to the ſteerſman, to 
put the helm cloſe to the lee-ſide, or, in the ſea · phraſe, hard. a. lee, when 
the ſhip is expected to piich or plunge her fore · part deep in the water, 

while cloſe- hauled. The reaſon” uſually given for this practice is, that 

the ſudden movement of the helm prevents the ſhip's head from falling 
with ſo much weight and rapidity. into the hollow . of the ſea, as 4 
would do otherwiſe : which is preſuming that the flow, and uncertain. 
effect of the helm is ſufficient: to retard: the certain and violent action of 

gravity : a poſition that neceſſarily infers.a very ſingular theory of mecha- 
nics. We ſhall not endeavour to advance any argument in favgur of this 
practice; only to remark, that it is. molt religiouſly obſerved, both in 
merchant- ſnips and his majeſty's navy. OO PO . 

To East off, or EAsE away, molir, filer, to ſlacken 
rope, or complication of-ropes, formed into a tackle. 
. "EBB, juſſant, the reflux of the tide, or the return of it into the ſea after 
the higheſt of the flood, uſually termed full ſea, or high- water 
. EDDY, remoux, (ed, backward, again, and ea, water, Sax.) the water 
that, by ſome interruption in it's courſe, runs contrary to the direction 
of any. river, or current, and appears like the motion of a whirl- 

* * f = a * ; | 8 5 12 18 
TN EDGE away,. in navigation, abattre, to decline gradually from 
the ſhore, or from the line of the courſe which the. ſhip. formerly 
ſeered:: it is particularly. am_n_ when a ſhip changes her courſe, by 
ſailing nearer the direction of the wind; or, in the ſea- language, by ſail- 
ing larger, or more afore the wind, than ſhe had done before that ope - 
- FAtIOn.. 11 481 3 ere A 
ELBOW i the bauſe, a particular twiſt in the cables by which a. ſhip 

rides at anchor. In this ſituation each of the cables, after croſſing the 
other before the ſtem, is directed outwards on the ſame. bow from which 
#2; 2 it 


gradually any ſingle. 
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it iſſued . is to ſay, * ſtarboard MHA grows pe on = aber +. 10 
bow, and, the larboard cable on the latboard bow, as exhibited in, fig. 36, 
plate II. where a expreſſes; the fore caſtle, the ſtem, cc the larboard.;\. 
cable, and d d the ſtarboard, one. See the article Hawss. 1 
EMBARGO, in commerce, arret (embargar, Span.) an -arreſt laid on 
ſhips or merchandiſe by public authority, or a prohibition. of ſtate, com- 
monly iſſued on foreign ſhips, to prevent their puting to ſea in time of 
"_ and ſometimes to prevent their coming in, and otherwiſe both to 4 
their entrance and departur s. ö 
an e encaps, (from; Schr) the Grontion of a ſhip when ths fs. 
incloſed between two capes or promontories. It ia particular | 
when the wind, by blowing ſtrangly into any bay or gulf, . 
extremely difficult, . and — * impracticable for the veſſel, thus er- 
zune to > en en tram the ſhore,. ſo. as to weather the capes and arrive 
10ta'rne Onng * 33 VET G1 Ir 
ENGAGEMENT, in a mays; ſenſe, intgliey 2 partioular or general 
battle at ſea; or an action of an 23232 fingle ſhips, or due ere | 
or Jquadrousiof men of war. 
10 aden to have a clearer idea of this article, wall, therefore, be ne- 
ceſſary that the reader wha: is little-acquia;nted with the ſubjodt; ſhould prev 
viouſly..refer to the explanation of thoſe terma, as. alſo to the articles Car- | 
NO Division, Exxkcisz, FIT, and Lins of BAT IIS. 
The lea-figh ene 9 2 carried on in two differen | 
manners. Advance the farce eir ars, the gallies ran vidlently 
.abogrd.. of each other, and by the mutual encounter of their beaks and 
| „and ſometimes of their OP! endeavoured to <dath in Poets. yr 
fink Kn wendy 4 pF with 
KH ow, $ purpoſe, was comm wad 2. jane. : 
point e r nearly as low as the ſurface of the ſea, in order to 
pierce the enemy's ſhips under the water. Some of the gallies were 
furniſhed with large turrets, .and other acceſſions of building, either 7 8 
attack or defence, The ſoldiers alſo annnoyed their enemies with darts 
and ſlings, and, on their nearer approach, with fwords and javelins; and, 
in order that-their miſſive we might be directed with greater force 
and certainty, the ſhips were equiped with ſeveral platforms, or elevations 
above the level of the deck . The fides of the ſhip: were fortified with a 
thick fence of hides, which ſerved to repel the darts of their adverſaries, 
and to cover their own ſoldiers, who. thereby annoyed. the enemy with 
* Sreater ſecurity. a Si 
| | As the invention of gun-powder has rendered uſcleſs many of the ma- 
chines employed in the naval wars of the ancients, the — diſtance of 
| | time has alſo conligned many of them to oblivion: ſome few are,  never- 
| theleſs, recorded in ancient authors, of which we ſhall endeavour to pre- 
ſent a ſhort defEription. And firſts n . 
f * Lun 4 3 


The. 


The Auen was a large and maſſy piece of lead, or iron, caſt in the form 
of a dolphin. This machine being ſuſpended by blocks at their maſt heads 
er yard arms, ready for a proper occaſion, was let down violently from 
thence into the adverſe ſhips, and either penetrated through their bottom, 
and opened a paſſage for the entering waters, of by it's weight immediately 
funk the veſſel. | AHH 7, ; 

The ApiTavz» was an engine of iron crooked like a. fickle, and fixed on 
the top of a long pole. It was employed to cut aſunder the ſlings of the 
ſail- yards, and, thereby leting the ſails fall down, to diſable the veſſel from 
eſcaping, and incommode her greatly during the action. Similar to this 
was another inſtrument, armed at the head with a broad two-edged blade 
of iron, wherewith they uſually cut away the ropes that faſtencd the rudder 
to the veſſel “. = P | | 

Avgelle vadha xa, a ſort of ſpears or maces of an extraordinary length, ſome- 
times exceeding twenty cubits, as appears by the 1 fth Iliad of Homer +, 
by whom they are alſo called paxgs. 
 Kigsias were certain machines uſed to throw large ſtones into the enemies 
ſhips. 3 | | x | 


” 


Vegetius mentions another engine, which was ſuſpended to the main- 
maſt, and reſembled a battering-ram for it confiſted of a long beam, and 
an head of iron, and was, with great violence, puſhed againſt the'fides of 
the enemies galleys. +» | | 

They had alſo a grapling-iron, which was uſually thrown into the ad- 
verſe ſhip by means of an engine: this inſtrument facilitated the entrance 
of the ſoldiers appointed to board, which was done by means of wooden 
bridges, that were generally kept ready for this purpoſe in the fore- part of 
the veſſel. | | [Cy | 1 like 

The — uſed by the ancients rendered the diſpoſition of their fleets very 
different, according to the time, place and circumſtances. They generally 
conſidered it an advantage to be to windward, and to have the ſun ſhining 
directly on the front of their enemy. The order of battle chiefly depended 
on their power of managing the ſhips, or of drawing them readily into form; 
and on the ſchemes which their officers had — The fleet being com- 
poſed of rowing-veſſels, they lowered their fails previous to the action; they 
preſented their prows to the enemy, and advanced * each other by the 
force of their oars l. Before they joined battle, the admirals went from 
ſhip to ſhip, and ex horted their ſoldiers to behave gallantly. All things 
being in readineſs, the ſignal was diſplayed by hanging out of the admiral's 
galley a gilded ſhield, or a red garment or banner. During the elevation 
of this the action continued, and by it's depreſſion, or inclination towards 


* Vepetius. 
+ A ponderous mace, with ſtuds of iron crown'd, | 
Full twenty cubits long he ſwings around, | Popes; 
t See the note on the following page. 
|| Potter's Archacologia * De Morogues Tactique Navale. * 
| the 
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the' right or luft, the reſt of the ps were directed how to attack, on retreat 
from theibi enemies. To this was added the ſound of trumpets, which bo- 
gen in the admiral's galley, and continued round the whole navy. The 
fight was alſo begun by the admiral's galley; by grapling, 'boarding; and 
endeavouring to overſet, ſink, or deſtroy the adverſary, as we have above 
deſcribed ®/ Sbmetimes, for want of grapling-irons, they fixed their oars 
in ſuch a manner as to hinder! the enemy from retreating FT. If they could 
not manage their cars as dexterouſly as: their antagoniſts, or fall along-ſide- 


de pn voftris crepuerunt oùwia raſtra, 
r Jo pruppimrediare rates, emiſſagus tela | | 
A Hera tyxerunt, vacuumgue cadentia pontum. ' Lucans 
Which we may thus tranſlate: | | 

| Tube beaks encounter with a thundering ſound, 

1901 1 - 414 » Dbewreekng, from. the mutual ſhock rebound. 
IXI The javelins fly an iron tempeſt ſweeps 
| IT The darken'd air, and covers all the deeps! 
+ Seque tenent remis, toto ftetit æguore bellum. 


ef Nie un 3790 Fam non excnſſis torquentur tela lacertis, 
111 ut 92 Nec longingua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferro; . 
$i hacia; | Miſcenturque manus, navali plurima bello; 

| _ 1 5 Enfis agit; flat quiſque ſua de robore puppia 


” | Pronus in adwerſos ictus. Pocas, 
mas tranſlated by Rowe: 2 
5 10 De Others by the tangling oars are held. 

Ws The ſeas are hid beneath tbe cloſing war, 
| Es Nor need they caſt their javelins now from far; 

A Show With hardy ftrokes the combatants engage, | 
And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage: 
191 9jv0d3. 100 Man againſt man, and board by board, they lie. | Tie. 

« The famous machine called the Corvus, was framed after the following manner: They 
rected on the prow / af their veſſels a round piece of timber, of about a foot and a half dia- 

eter, and About twelve foot long; on the top whereof: they had a block or pulley. Round- 
this piece of timber, they laid a ſtage or platform of boards, four feet broad, and about eight» 
tego feet 1 which was well framed, and faſtened with iron. The entrance was long ways, 


* 
| 


"AY 


and it moved about the aforeſaid upright piece of timber, as on a ſpindle, and could be 
hoiſte up within fix feet of the top: about this was a ſort of a perapet, knee high; which 
was defended with upright bars of iron, ſharpen'd' at the end; towards the top whereof there 
Was e nee this ring, faſtening a rope, by the help of the pulley, they boiſted or 
lowered the engine at pleaſure; and ſ o with it attacked the enemy's veſſels, ſometimes, on 


their bow, and ſometimes. on their braad-ſide, as occaſion beſt ſerved. When they had gran 
-11GC, . 


pled the enemy with thoſe iron ſpikes, if they happen'd to ſwing broad ſide to broad 
then they entered from all parts 3, but in caſe they attacked them on the bow, they entered 


two and two by the help of this machine, the foremoſt defending the fore- part, and thoſa 


that followed the flanks, keeping che bals of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. 
. oy this purpoſe kern W an account, of the firſt warlike preparations which the 
Romans made by. ſea. We may add, in ſhort,. the order, which they obſerved in drawing up: 
their fleet for battle, Akin fm tho ſame author. The two conſuls were in the: two admiral: 
allies, in the front of their two.diſtin ſquadrons, each of them juſt.a-head of their own divi- 
100s, and e L he. firſt fleet being poſted on the right, the ſecond on the left, 
making two Tong files or lines of battle, And, whereas it was necefiary to give à due ſpace 


between each galley, to ply their oars,. and keep clear one of another; and to have their: 
heads or prows looking fomewhat ougwards; this manner of. drawing up did therefore natu- 
rally form an angle, the point whereof was at the two admiral. gallies, which were near to- 


. . 
. 


: ſo 
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ſo as to board him, they penetrated his veſſel vich the ungen prom. Fbe 
veſſels approached each other as well ga their eircumſtances would permit; 
and the ſoldiers were obliged to fight hand 46 till che battle; was de- 
cided: nor indeed could they fight otherwiſe with any certainty, fince the 
ſhorteſt- diſtance rendered or dings and arrows, and almoſt: all their 
offenſive Weapons, ineffectual, if not (uſeleſs, + Fhe-fquadrans” were ſome- 
times ranged in two or three right lines; parallel to each other; being 
ſeldom drawn up in one line, unleſs, when formed into an balf moon. 
This order indeed appears to be the moſt convenient for rowing veſſels, 
that engage by advancing with their prows-towards the enemy. Ar 
the battle of Ecnomus, een the Romans and the Carthaginians, 
the fleet of the former was ranged into a triangle, or a ſort of wedge 

front, and towards the middle ef it's depth, of two right parallel 4 
That of the latter was formed into a rectangle, or two f des of a ſquare, 
of which one branch extended behind, and, as the opening of the other 
proſecuted the attack, was ready to fall upon the flank of ſuch of the Ro- 
man gallies as ſhould attempt to break their line. Ancient hiſtory has 
preſerved many of theſe orders, of which ſome have been followed in later 
times. Thus, in a battle in A. D. 1340, the Engliſh fleet was formed in 
two lines, the firſt of which contained the larger ſhips, the ſecond conſiſt- 
ed of all the ſmaller veſſels, uſed as a reſerve to ſupport the former when- 
ever neceſſary. In 1545 the French fleet under the command of the Ma- 
reſchal d'Annebault, in an engagement with the Engliſh in the Channel, 
was arranged in the form of a creſcent. - The whole of it was divided 
into three bodies, the center being compoſed of thirty-ſix "_ and 


each of the wings of thirty. He had alſo many goth but theſe 
not into, the line, being deſigned to attack the en — 
This laſt diſpoſition was continued down to the reighs' James . 
Louis XIII. 8 x | 309 lo 0 


Meanwhile the invention of gunpowder, 4n 1 46) 4 
duced the uſe of fire-arms into nayal mb withave 0 
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gether ; and as their two lines were n! ſo Fes Alte” bs 0 conſe Kb ider and 
wider towards the rear. But, nnd N the ger as 5 as 771 and 2 % co ente of fou 
ns, and accordingly the ſhips made four divifiotis, two df theſe 4000 . "behind ; 
which the third fleet, or the third legion, was drawn up front- 157 s in the tear of the firſt and 
ſecond, and ſo ſtretching along from point to point compoſed Hh tria ngle, where the third 
Tine was the baſe. Their veſſels of burden, that carrie. their bed an 585 were in 
the rear of theſe; and were, by the help of ſmall boats provided for that p ben... , towed ct 
drawn after them. In the rear of all was the fourth feet, called the Triariane; drawn up 
likewiſe in rank or front-ways, parallel to the third: but theſe made a Jonger line, by whic 
means the extremities ſtretebed out, and extended "To ond the two an 35 ar 55 The 
ſeveral diviſions of the army, being thus diſpoſed, formed, as is Fl 05 22 the ares 
by, and and the e Ld el live, * "i 


within was void, but the baſs” was thick and ſo 
difficult to be broken, af Kennett Autig. Roms. 
; 0 | 4 
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che ancient method of engagement. The Spaniards were atmed wich can? 
non in à ſea- fight againſt the Engliſh and the people of Poitou abreaſt of 
Rochelle in 1372; and this battle is the firſt wherein mention is made of 
artillery in our navies. Many years elapſed before the marine armaments 
were ſufficiently provided with fire- arms . So great a revolution im the 
manner of fighting, and which neceffarily introduced a total change in the 
conſtruction of ſhips, could not be ſuddenly effected. In ſhort, the ſqua- 
dtons of men of war are no longer formed of rowing-veſſels, or compoſed 
of gallies and ſhips of the line, but entirely of the latter, which engage 
under fail, and diſcharge the whole force of their artillery from their ſides. 
Accordingly they are now diſpoſed in no other form than that of a right 
| e e. to the enemy; every ſhip keeping clo/e-hauled upon a wind on 
the ſame tack. Indeed the difference between the force and manner of 
© fighting of ſhips and gallies rendered their ſervice in the ſame line incom- 
patible. When we conſider therefore the change introduced, both in the 
Conſtruction and working of ſhips, occaſioned by the uſe of cannon, it 
neceſſarily follows, that fquadrons of men of war muſt appear in the order 
'* that is now generally adopted. Finally, the ſhips ought to preſent their 
broad ſides to the enemy; and to ſail cloſe upon a wind in the wake of 
each other; as well to retain their own uniformity, as to preſerve or ac- 
quire by advantage which the weather-gage gives them over their ad- 
verſary 7. Leto d Qui oft 
The machines which owe their riſe to the invention of gun-powder have 
8 no totally ſupplanted the others; ſo that there is ſcarce any but the ſword 
remaining, of all the weapons uſed by the ancients. Our naval battles are 
therefore almoſt always decided by fire-arms, of which there are ſeveral 
kinds, known by the general name of artillery. - 8 + p + 
wy n BD of war fire-arms are diſtinguiſhed into cannon mounted on 
carriages, ſwivel-cannon, grenadoes, and muſquetry. The firſt has been 
already deſcribed at large in it's proper place. The ſecond is a ſmall piece 
» of artillery, carrying à ſhot of half a pound, and fixed in a ſocket 
on the top of the ſhip's ſide, ſtern or bow, and alſo in her tops. The 
trunnions of this piece are contained in a ſort of iron. e whoſe 
+: Jower-end:terminates in a cylindrical pivot reſting in the ſocket, ſo, as to 
ſupport the weight of the cannon. The ſocket is bored in a ſtrong 
piece of oak, reinforced with iron hoops, in order to enable it to ſuſtain 
the recoil. By means of this frame, Which is called the ſwivel, and 
| an iron handle on it's caſcabel, the gun may be directed by hand to 
any object. It is therefore very neceſſary in the tops, particularly when 
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q 8c The uſe of powder was not "eſtabliſhed in battle, till the long wars of Francis I. and 
A Charles,V4,,, From11's invention to this Ne both the machines in uſe before that diſcovery, 
5 and thoſechich, that dif very, it PN Fore uſed in war at the ſame time; and even ſome 
| is th" Torts of thachines were Continued in uſe.” Le Blond's Elkments of 
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time after this penod, bot 
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ws 


loaded, with maſher ball of the adverſary 
in action. 2500 555 18 4 Ki el nd 5 th * 8 2 
as a four pound J ol it ba A 115 mo 570 with 


four or five ounces of powder. —— Gr: Are t e tops by 
the hands of the ſeamen. They haye 2 4 . Ak e as 
a bomb, and a fuſe of the ſame aye auch „See. Mantra.” he ſailor 
fires the fuſe with a match, and;throws the grenado as. he is Aikectee ; the 
powder being inflamed, the ſhell inſtantly, burſts. into ſplinters, that | kill or 
maim whomloever they reach on the decks of the enemy. As. this mach ine 
cannot. be thrown by hand above fifteen or ſixteen . the ft 

be pretty near, to render it uſeful in battle. The my 2 re po 
ſo well known, that it appears unnecedſary to deſcribe it in this place. 
Beſides theſe machines, there are ſeveral others uſed in merchanc-ſhips 
privateers, as cochorns, carabines, fire- dee, organs, ponderflades, f ſtink- 
Pots, &c *. / „old! 


Since a general engagement of Bertha ſquadrons of me 15 
thing elſe than a variety of particular actions of ſingle tips nie os 95 er 


in a — of battle; it appears neceſſary, according te che pl 
LG: Us Re lock 


to begin by deſcribing the latter, and then proceed to 1 
manner of conducting the former. : x 
The whole oeconomy of a naval engagement may be e under! the 
following heads, viz. the preparation; the action; and the 7 qt xe- 
fiting for the purpoſes of navigation. 15 8 . 
The preparation is began by iſſuing the order to clear t be ; Fr Min 
which is en 94 the boatlwaih — WM. matey, at all be Ae, 
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„ The carabine is a ſort of 3 the birikl of which hid lh an de 


breech, ſo that when the ball, which is forced into it, is again driven outihy iges of the 
powder, it is lengthened about che breadth of a finger, and marke with theme, e of t the b bore, 
This piece has an iron rammer. * 

The barrel of the carabine is three feet long, including the ſtock. U ande . a 
range than the fuſil or muſket; becauſe the rifle of the barret i the Ro is wo 


makes the greater reſiſtance at the firſt inflammation' of the pow gi time for, = 
whole Fara to take fire before. it 5 out of the ĩt is at 70 thrown Out with greater 
> 2.6 than from the common muſket,” Le Blond's Elements of W J % enten 


The coehorn is a ſort of ſmall mortar, fixed on a ſwivdl, and Stieattely-ubas 20idiſchirge 
grenadoes, or caſt bullets from cloſe quatters in merchant ved when rn and oe 4 1 
The fire-arrow, dard à feu, is a imall iron dart furniſhed with; ri n 
with match, impregnated with powder and ſul phur, which 1 1 s t is 
intended to fire the als of the enemy, and is for this purpoſe difch 100 in Mt 
or ſwivel. gan. The match being kindled by the exploſibn, —— (bitte flame to the ſail 
againſt which it is directed, where the arrow is faſtened by ,meand of it's Hars ag ſprip As 
this is peculiar to hot climates, 1 the Weſt- Indies, the fails, being extremely * 
| inſtantly inflamed, and pf. courſe. co 
veſſel iiſelf. wha 


| © The powder:flakk and ſtink-pot are deſcribed” Jn 40 arti 7 5 10555 we e 
10 onbiet then a machine conſiſting of fix ot ſev dl muſket barrels Axed 7 N 
be fired all at once. ar ey It 5 
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ſtair· caſes, leading to the different batteries. As the management of the 
artillery in à veſſel of war requires à conſiderable number of men, it is 
evident that the officers and {atfors inuſt be reftrained to a narrow ſpace in 


their uſual habitations, in order to prcſerve the internal regularity of the 


ſhip. Hence the bammocs, or hanging: beds, of the latter are crowded to- 
gether as cloſe as poſſible between the decks, each of them being limited 
to the breadth of fourteen inches. They ate hung parallel to each other, 
in rows ſtretching from one ſide of the ſhip to the other, nearly throughout 
her whole length, ſo as to admit of no paſſage but by ſtooping under them. 
As the cannon therefore cannot be worked while the hammocs are ſuſpended: 
in this ſituation, it beromes neceſſary to remove them as quick as poſlible,. 
By this circumſtance a double advantage is obtained: the batteries of can- 
non are immediately cleared of an incumbrance, and the hammocs are 
converted into a ſort of parapet; to prevent the execution of fmall-ſhot on 
the quarter-deck, tops, and fore-caftle, At the ſummons of the boatſyain,, 
Up all hammocs ! every ſailor repairs to his own, and, having ſtowed his 
beding properly, he cords it up firmly with a Iaſbing, or line, provided for, 
that purpoſe. He then carries it to the quarter-deck, poop, of forecaſtle,, 
or wherever it may be neceſſary. As each fide of the quarter-deck and 
poop is furniſhed with a double net- work, ſupported by iron cranes fixed 
immediately above the gannel or top of the ſhip's ſide, the hammocs thus 
corded are firmly ſtowed by the quarter- maſter between the two parts of the 
neting, ſo as to form an excellent barrier. The tops, waiſte, and fore- 
caſtle are then fenced in the ſame manner. : e HPT 
: Whilſt theſe offices are performed below, the boatſwain- and his mates 
are employed in ſecuring the fail-yards, to prevent them from tumbling . 
down when the ſhip- is cannonaded, as ſhe might thereby be diſabled, and ws 
rendered incapable of attack, retreat, or purſuit. The yards are now 


likewiſe ſecured by ſtrong chains, or ropes, additional to thoſe by which ft 


they are uſually ſuſpended. The boatſwain alſo provides the neceſſary ma- 
terials to repair the rigging, wherever it may be damaged by the ſhot of, 
the enemy; and to ſupply whatever parts of it may be entirely deſtroyed. 
The carpenter and his crew in the mean-while prepare his ſhot-plugs and 
mauls, to cloſe up any dabgerous breaches that may be made near the 
ſurface of the water; and provide the iron-work neceſſary to refit the 
chain-pumps, in caſe their machinery ſhould be wounded in the engage 
ment. The gunner with his mates and quarter-gunners is buſied in exa- 
mining the cannon of the different batteries, to ſee that their charges are, 
thoroughly dry and fit for execution: to have every, thing ready for furniſn- 
ing the great guns and ſmall arms with powder, as ſoon as the action begins: 
and to keep a ſufficient number of cattridges continually filled, to ſupply” 
the place of thoſe expended in battle. The maſter and his mates are at- 
tentive to have the fails properly trimed, according to the ſituation _ 
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Mip ; ank tö reduce or multiply them, 2 Cerdon requires, with. all pof- 
fible expedidon; The lieutenants, viſit the different decks, to ſee that they 
are effectually cleared of all, incumbrance, ſo that nothing may retard 
the execution of the artillery : ahd to enjoin the other officers to dili-- 
gence and alertneſs, in making the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the expect. 
ed engagement, ſo- that every thing Bay be i readineſs. at a moment's 
warni 

When the hoſtile ſhips have approsebed each other to a competent 
diſtance, the drums heat to arms. The boatſwain and his mates pipe, all 
hands to quarters ! at every hatehway. All the perſons appointed to ma- 
nage the great guns immediately repair to their reſpective ſtations. The 
crows, handfvikes, rammers, ſpunges, powder-horns, matches and train 
tackles, are placed in order by che ſide of every cannon. The hatches are 
immediately laid, to prevent any one from deſerting his poſt by eſcaping 
into the lower apartments. The marines are drawn up in rank and file, 50 
the quarter-deck, poop, and fore · caſtle. The Jaſhings of the great gun 
are caſt looſe, and the tompions withdrawn. The Whole 5 Fed 
and below, is run out at the N and leveled to the point-blank 88 
ready for fring. 

The neceſſary preparations being completed, and the officers and crew: 
ready at their reſpective ſtations, to obey the order, the commencement of 
the action is determined by the mutual diſtance and fi Ituatiof of the adverſe 
ſhips, or by the ſignal from the commander in chief of the fleet or ſquadron, 
The cannon being leveled in parallel rows, projecting from the ſhip's fide, 
the moſt natural order of battle is evidently to range the; ſhips abreaſt of. 
each other, eſpecially if the engagement is general. The moſt convenient 
diſtance is properly within the point-blank range, of a e . 
the artillery may do effectual execution. 

The combat uſually begins by a vigorous cannontde, 6 
with the NO, > efforts of the ſwivel-g 75 uns and the n . 
method of firing in platoons, or valle? 0 at once, a in- 
convenient in che eder, and per 1 5 We a q Aker | 
unleſs in the battering of a be den The ſides ag Ws 5 
ſhip, alchough. ſufficiently ſtrong for all the purpoſes. of Ml would 
too much ſhaken by ſo violent an exploſion and. recoil he .general 
rule obſerved on this occaſion throug hout the, hip, 1s 10 12 ani 
ſpunge, the guns with. all poſſible 1 yer: FRO ar 84 
or precipitation. The captain 9 Mar ICU ly. enjoined to- 

fire only when the piece 8 ly. dire: ed >; EN at the ſhot 
may not be fruitleſsly exp "proper The FN and the 
different batteries, erer the deck to, ſee that the HK is proſecuted 
with vivacity ; aud to exhört and animate t he men: to. gheir duty. The 
midſhipmen ſecond theſe injunctions, and give the neceſſa ry atliſtance: 
wherever it * be required, at ws guns- commited: to choir * 
5 | * 
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The gunner ſhould be particularly attentive that all the artillery is ſuffl⸗ 
ciently ſupplied with powder, and that the cartridges are carefully convey- 
ed along the decks in covered boxes. The havoc produced by a continu- | 
ation of this mutual aſſault may be readily conjectured by the reader's ima- 

ination: battering, penetrating, and ſplintering the ſides and decks; 
ſhattering or diſmounting the cannon; manghng and deſtroying the rig- 
ging; cuting aſunder, or carrying away the maſts and yards; piercing 
and tearing the ſails ſo as to render them uſeleſs; and wounding, diſabling, 
or killing the ſhip's company ! The comparative vigour and reſolution of 
the aſſailants to effect theſe pernicious conſequences in each other, gene- 
rally determine their ſucceſs or defeat: I ſay generally, becauſe the fate of 
the combat may ſometimes be decided by an unforeſeen incident, equally 
fortunate for the one and fatal to the other. The defeated ſhip having ac- 
knowledged the victory, by ſtriking her colours, is immediately taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by the conqueror, who ſecures her officers and crew as priſoners 
in his own ſhip; and inveſts his principal officer with the command of the 
prize until a captain is appointed by the commander in chief. 

The engagement being concluded, they begin the repair: the cannon 
are ſecured by their breechings and tackles, with all convenient expedi- 
tion. Whatever ſails have been rendered unſerviceable are unbent z and 
the wounded maſts and yards ſtruck upon the deck, and fiſhed, or replaced 
by others. The ſtanding rigging is knoted, and the runing rigging ſpliced 
wherever neceſſary. Proper fails are bent in the room of thoſe which have 
been diſplaced as uſeleſs. The carpenter and his crew are employed in re- 
pairing the breaches made in the ſhip's hull, by ſhot-plugs, pieces of plank, 
and ſheet- lead. The gunner and his aſſiſtants are buſied in repleniſhing the 
alloted number of charged cartridges, to ſupply the place of thoſe which 
have been expended, and in refiting whatever furniture of the cannon my. | 
have been damaged by the late action. > 

Such is the uſual proceſs and conſequences of: an engagement between 
two ſhips of war, which may be conſidered as an epitome of a general 
battle between fleets or ſquadrons. The latter, however, involves a greater 
variety of incidents, and neceſſarily requires more competitive {kill and 
judgment in the commanding officer. 

hen the admiral, or commander .in chief, of a. caval aftrintrient has 
Mifovered an enemy's fleet, his principal concern is uſually to approach 
it, and endeavour to come to action as ſoon as poſſible. Every in- 
ferior conſideration muſt be ſacriſiced to this important object; and 
every rule of action ſnould tend to haſten and prepare for ſo material 
an event. The ſtate of the wind, and the ſituation of his adverſary, 
will, in ſome meaſure, dictate the conduct neceſſary to be purſued with 
regard to the diſpoſition of his ſhips on this occaſion. To facilitate 
the execution of the admiral's orders, the whole fleet is ranged into 
three ſquadrons, each of which 1 is claſſed into three diviſions, under — 
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EET of different officers. Befoxe the: action begins the ad yerſe fleets 
are commonly dran up in t lines, b Id. ee 1and cloſe- 
hauled. We have eavoured to exp andi neceſſity of 
this diſpoſition, in the article LINE. „A oy bt ad viral dipl, the 
Sgndl 5 the line of hike) 4h yur 8 ny parate pp columns, 
in whic were in the uſual order and ev 

crowds ee 8 —— the - wake: of -the next a and * —4 
diſtance from each other, which is generally about fifty fathom, is regu- 
larly obſerved from the van to the -rtar.' The admiral, however, will, 
occaſionally, contract or extend his line, ſo as to conform tothe length 
of that of his adverfary,- whoſe neglect, or inferior; fkill;: on this occafion, 


he will naturally convert to his /n advantage; as well as to prevent His 
own line from bein 
and rear into confuſion. 8 a ieee eee I eee 
When the adverſe flects A. eech ther, the courſes are common 
hauled up in the brails, and the top - gallant ſails and ſtay Tir 
A e of each ſhip is chiefly glas y Ge main, & fote-top»ftly, 


jib; the 'mizen-top ſail hein reſaxvecb to haſten or retard the edu 


921 the 75 and, itt fine, by filling or bathing Bogen or "lowering ito 


Seen her velocity. 22 ee eee eit, fon 
The frigates, tenders, and fire-ſhips, being alſo hauled upon A Wind, 
at ſome diſtance, ready to execute” the Hm N or: chole of 

is ſeconds, leaving the line 4 battle between {Tf 
dete are any tranſpores and ? ſtore-thips attendlent 2 flest thieſesatt 
diſpoſed Kin further diſtant from he, action. If the. fleet is 
berito that of the enemy, the admiral uſually ſelects a 
2m the different ſquadrons, Which will; 
ps, pmb veſſels, &ec. and 


body ob reſerve 
always Be. of uſtt ta er ithe Gille- 
and may full into the line in an esſe of: nee ſſityt 


parts thereof. 21¹ 511 „ 892 


a fleet. ME. thus a 2 7 advan 
more favourable to the inferior, 
with greater facility and diſpatch ng gn wor mers, 
ing ſeparated. When courage is equal tal bott goon orden —— 
only reſource of the ſmaller number. Hence v may iner that a maller 
ſquadron of men of War, whoſe officers are Pertediy d diſciplinedrin worleing 
their ſhips, may, by it's ſuperiordexterityʒ vanquiſh a nn 
ory at the Oar 01 the Mank 2 hat ngrleſs, xe 
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doubled, b circumſtancn which might arr his van 
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ole alſo are ſtationed at a convenient diſtance From: Gn and ſhould 
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pert in the der of battle, oY by it's ſeparation; ſuffer * of the ſhips 
2 remain ere or not Tuffgetir y riear; td proteck each ohr +225 ts 
Rr fg al for 8 gene e be, 'difplayed” when the 
oppoli Way ate Sie Wh Hin Fee range f point- lenke nge, ſe 
at cheß 9 y-level wie Afri He cekrelne er execution; which is 
near enough £8 4 Une of bartl“ The action is begun and carried on 
throughout the fleet, in the winner we. have already [deſcribed between 
be ſhips, at which, time t the admiral carries | Heels: fail, obſerving, 
however, to regulate his own motions by thoſe, of ehe enemy. The 
ſhips of the line mean while keeg cloſe in their ſtations, none of which 
ſhould helitate to advance ig cheir order, although interrupted by the 
ſituation of 1 ſome hip REM, which has negligentiy fallen aſtern of” ker 
ſtation. * | 
Such is now che practice of naval war, that the neceſſary ankle of | 
battle, and the fabric of our ſhips, yery ſeldom. permit the- aſſault of 
boarding,, unleſs in ſin le actions. No captain ou "4 therefore ye 
don his ſtation. in the line, undet Aatiy pretence e by Wales, hjiChip 
is too much diſabled to continue the combat. The a of 
ſail carried on this ane will permit the bulk of the. fleet, alzho?- 
ſomewhat impaired, to continue their en a long time without quit- 
de .. 2/4 en d 
An ambition to diftingih himſelf” ſhould never ſeduce" wy captaiu 
to break the line, in order to atchieve any diſtant entei rprize,” however the 
ptoſpect may flatter him with ſucceſs, He ought to wait che fighal! of 
the admiral; or his commanding officer; , becaule it is morg eſſential o 
preſerve the' regularity of a cloſe line, which conſtitutes: that; Printing 
Weide of the” fleer, thin to ptoſecute a particular action, which, alt 
| — in itſelf, has ſeldom. any material conſequences, 1inleſs-:it's! 2 


& is to 4 flag⸗ſhip, and even this can on be uſtified | 
Becel Nay 5 4 Jg ap, QUT Hat: Sf13 } $1998 Mo! 2 50 1189, 318 51 


The vatious exigencies of lie palkbit ral forth ahe gain and eee 
poſſible, when i has 


of the 'admira 5 7 keep his line ag complete as 

been Unequaly aftacke by ordering” ſhips tho d thoſe in reſervego ta 
fuppy the} Fothcts Which have ſuffered greatly by the action 3 b 
directing ips dt f convenient time tes fall abbard the enemy g. yr 
detaching 7. : part ef there er wing which is ſtronger to 
nother which is ray p 3 Uperbör foret, and requirbs afſiſtafitei 


His vigilarice is ever n review © the ' fityation- of the nem 
— Van, to. Aa every _—_ o whom he ſhould, if poſſible, antici- 
#1: 


He Mould © favourable JOOATARe? of -00cafion, 
[ -1101J55- 21 o Jol . 3 "rh 15% To i dtn 31 di 2toi eil 
+ 5. 1 Gals: — WEL Wy d dhe ldd Ak the Romlüns 1 Ul abel TEN 


Germans have their ſtature; the Spaniards ** PRI numbers vaited 7 the Africans:-+ 
their artifice opulence the Greeks | rk policy OT JENS! but che Romans have 


triumphed over at hy their diſcipline, ©0077 f 1990 | oy log 2121 k 10 DITA 
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by, apy, uof0 
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fl U Forailh him with every me 


98 0 ”, his different ſquadrons. a Nats INS. Set i 
ahfwets; of requeſt: and aſſent; wg 90 35 
diſplayed and repeatec on this ocean Tenders boats Wi f 0 


continually be _—_ n the A ad he ate of ther 
ſerial} un or dvi iſtons. 111 gels 15 * ol a 4 


As the danger preſſes on him, he ought to be bl 1770 201 
preſence of nd: becauſe the "hol fe X 3s 1 967 BY 8 0 
Ede 


che conduct of his officers may, in a great degree, 


cepidity and perſeverance. In har, wage ane e may depend on 
the fare of the day. | bie idk} d bns 
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f be conquers in "battle, he oug} po. vn 50 9 ory, 189, m 
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ſituations a Aeedee 
own ſhips, and retard the, wee 


vdf bis fleet is too mne as 
oruret the uncertainty. * 2 weather is fo 
Tg 
hecbught rathet:to fun gtht ſhips, ash 
vation of his fleet, Ar Ve — Fa 2 
pi 
fiſts leſs in the number of veſſels, and * EXD he action, than 
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quarters are eaſily cloſed, and I the Rot — 
reatings 
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The enſign is uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſhips of A from each 
other, as alſo to characteriſe the different ſquadrons of the navy. 

The Britiſh enſign in ſhips of war is known by a double croſs, ; viz | that. 
of St, George and St. Andrew, formed into an union, upon a a which. 
is either red, white, or blue. 

ENTERING Rop zs, tire-eilles, two ropes hanging from the) upper: art. 
of a ſhip's-ſide, on the right and left of the eee ſteps 
of the gangway. See Ganoway. * 

ENTRANCE, a name frequently given to the foremoſt part of a Tide! 
under the ſurface of the ſea. 

To EQUIP, a term borrowed from the French marine, and frequently ap- 
plied to the buſineſs of fitting a ſhip for ea, or arming her for war. See 
the article FiTTiNG. 

ESCUTCHEON, (ecuſſon, Fr.) a name ſometimes' given to the compart-. 
ment for the name, gr arms, of the owner, or of the perſon whole title the 
veſſel aſſumes: it is uſually fixed on the middle of the ſhip's ſtern, gt is. 
more peculiar to the French and other foreigners, than to Engliſh bui 
veſſels. See fig, 3, plate X. 

EXERCISE is the preparatory practice of managing the artillery and 
ſmall- arms, in order to make the ſhip's crew perfectly ſkilled therein, ſo as 
to direct it's execution ſucceſsfully in the time of battle. 

The exerciſe of the great guns has, till the late war, been very compli · 
cated, and abounding with ſuperfluities, in our navy, as well as all. 
others. The following method was d een. ee 1 an. 
officer of dittinguiſbed abilities. 547 01 


Exrzkelsr of the" great guns 


Iſt. Sitences1o; 2063} 23G ONT TTY 14% sth. Fire. 8 «1 | 
0 Caſt looſe your guns. Li Spunge your guns. e F 
zd. Level your guns, 1. ner Load with cartridge. 
| 4th. Take out your tompions, |. 11th. Shot your guns. 
Sth. Run out uke e 4 120. Put in your tompions. 
benen m0 th. Houſe, your, guns. 
7th, Point your guns. 2 . x4rb.; Secure your guns. 


Upon beat to arms + (every body having immediately repaired 0 to 
their quarters) the midſhipman commanding a number of guns, is to ſee 
that they are not without every” neceſſary article, as (at every gun) a 
ſpunge, powder horn, with it's priming wires, and a ſufficient quantity of 
powder, crow, hand- ſpike, bed, quoin, train- tackle, &c. ſending, without 
delay, for a ſupply of any hing that may be miſſing; and, for the greater 
certainty of not wn any deficiency, he is 40 give . orders to 


+ As a Bene of technical teur are introduced in theſe raten the 14 reader 
who wiſhes to underſtand the ſubjeR, ſhould refer” to the ſeveral articles, all of which are. 
inſerted in this work, 


cach 


* X K 


each captain under him, to make the like examination at his we 


E X K 


gun, and to take care. that. every: requiſite] 
which he is to report accordingly, es the ather advantages of 
this regulation) for the ſtill more N py account. being taken. 
upon' theſe occaſions, the midſhipman is to give each man his charge at 
uarters (as expreſſed in the form of the monghly report), who is to ſearch. 
or his particular implements, and, not hop is . to 
F Wm. 

6 The man who takes care of the mewn! to. place- Fer on the 

oppaſite fide of the deck from that where we engage, except when fight-. 
ing both ſides at once, when he is to be amidsſhips. He is not to ſuffer 
any other man to take a cartridge from him, but he who is appointed to 
A article, PIE. __ _o a real engagement,” Vous 
exerciſe. 

“ Lanthrons are not to be brought to "wv in; [the night; until the 
midſhipman gives his orders for ſo doing to the perſon he charges with that: 
article. Every thing being in it's I __ not the leaſt lumber umber 1n the way; 
eee inn | enen LL 


* neee 
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ung aid bes ts Sieden 19/3.) eee 
At this word every one is to obſerve a, Ment mba the dikes. 


1 O08 HS. es, 
ad. Caſt looſe your guns. Ck din B64 


« The muzzle laſhing: is to be taken off from. the guns, and (being: 
coiled'up in a ſmall compaſs) is to be made faſt/to the 2 557 above the 
port. The lahing-tackles at the fame time to be caſt- looſe, and the mid- 
dle of the breeching ſeized to the thimble of the pomillion. The ſpunge 
to be taken down, and, with the cow, hand-ſptke; &c: make. te the deck 
by the gun. e 

N. B. When prepared for gegn n nthy} the feiring within de. 
clinch. of the breeching is to be cut, that the gun may come ſufficiently. 
within- board for loading, and that the . of the recoil _ be ore: 
Ee onto 4 ge 

of erred” Tr) 1 ves Fo Why L345 | 
ere 228 e inte 5 a 
WI rig Treech, of your metal is to be. raiſed ſoas:to-admit the bot of ther 
bed's 'K laced upon the axle: tree of the carriage; with the quoin-upon: 
we bed, their ends being even one with the other. | 
B. When levelled for firing, the bed is to be laſbed to the bolt 

Ab 1 the inner end of 1 it, that it may not be thrown out af it's 
place by the violence of the gun's We a9 hot Wich eee dif-. 
A See 4 7. plate VI. 1 th; 


in a. ſerviceable W of 
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« With the tackles hooked to the upper-bolts, of the carriage; * 
is to be bowſed out as cloſe as poſſible, without the aſſiſtance of crows or 
hand- ſpikes; taking care at the ſame time to keep the breeching clear of 
the trucks, by hauling it through the rings; it is then to be bent ſo as to 
run clear when the gun is fired. When the the gun is out, the tackle- 
falls are to be laid along- ſide: the catriages in neat fakes, that when the 
gun by recetling- overhaulsthem; _ may not be ſukject to get Loos as 
they would if in a common coil. | 


tr et | COLE » 4 9 vb. UE. 40 2d 1“ 131 4 — "4 my KL 
wos 
Gch. ene. | 
Sgba MA r 


If the cartridge is to be Keel with che priming. wires, ad dhe vent 
filled with Powder, the pan alſo is to be filled; and the flat ſpace,, having 
a ſcore throu it at the end of „ pan, is to be covered, and this part of 
the dende 15 to be bruiſed with the round part of the horn, Jhe/aprant 
is to be Lover, and the horn bing t out of ae fe 8 
primin 8. 11 ig | 5 node o 


19038 OWN] 10 5:1 70. rome your gin: 4 | | Job 0! 


1016 SON 92114 DEW E IE 24) vo Ja 
At this command the gun is, is _ firſt Set to 1* elevated toe 
height of the object, by means of the ſide-ſights; and then the perſon 
pointing is to direct his fire, by the upper - ſight, having a crow on one ſide 
and a hand- ſpike on the other, to heave the gun by his direction till he 
catches thenobjefig n ng I 
ki N. B. 8 the gun 5 peintittg are to ſtand hetwben' 
the ſhip's ſide rand their crows or Band- ſpikes, to eſcape the | fo they 
might otherwiſe receive from their being truck againſt Wenn ch e 
by a ſhot ; and the man Nh attends the captain with a match 
it at the word, s Point yobr gyns)? and kneeling upon ond K be 8581 
the train· truck of the carriage, and at ſuch a diſtance as to be able to touch 
the priming, is to turn his head from the gun, and ard, blowing gently 
upon the lighted match to keep it clear from aſhes. beg got 
an enemy in action, by neglect or Want of coolneſs, 55 Holt SEP able, it 
1s particularly recommended to have the * thoroughly inſtructed in 
pointing well, and taught to know the ill conſequences of not takin 
proper means to hit their e where fore they ſhould. be to elevate 
their guns to 80 "Uitthoſt nicety; and then, to point with the 1 & exactneſo, 
haying caupht'thE'obje@t through the d upper-11 ight at the word, h 


8th, 


by X. * R * «of 
3 17 gSth. Fire- 17 ne tha 


„The match is a to be put babe. 00 the priming; 
and when 12 is diſcharged the ug 8 8820 led, in orde rden30fmother 
any Park of Hre that may remain in th r of the gunsigand che 
man who ſpunges is immediately to thee himſelf by the muzzle of the 
gun in readineſs, when, at the next word. np 
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40 
gth. Spunge your gun · 175 eee 


<« The "Orme is to be rammed down. to the bottom of the-chamber; nah 
then twiſled round, to extinguiſh eee e fire; and; When 
drawn out, to be ſtruck againſt the out - ſide pf the muaale, d ſhake eff 

any ſparks or ſcraps of the cartridge that may have come out with it ald 
next it's end is to be ſhifted ready for loading; and while his, is doing, 
the man appointed to provide a cartridge is to go to the box, and by the 
time the Wr e the gun, he is to have it ready; and, at the 
word, 


- 20th. Lads wh cartridge. 


The cartridge (with the bottom end firſt, ſeam- downwa War 2 1 4 
wad after it) is to be put into the gun, and thruſt a little, 0 thin the 
mouth, when the rammer is to be entered; the cartridge is © then 19. be 
forciply'rammed down, and, the captain at the F4 io 5 * 10 keep his 
nn Foy rg che vent, and, feeling the cartridge, 1s to give the word 

ime, when the rammer is to be drawn, and not be re. | wi chis te do- 


ing, the man appointed to provide a ſhot is to provide one (or two, e 
ing to the order at that time) ready at the muzzle, with a wad h 


rothe dummer 33 drawn. at the Ken L113 Silt DALMIFROD erty 2 
fot 4 * 13 i Tis ' (3 ar ] * 1 4000 2 10 7! HY 
tl 900 { F147 N 2xth,/Shox your Sons, 1 1597 iH 01 21 Züiiiog 


MITES „ 417 09 g2Aqt-bugd & bas 
10 kh ſhot and wad upon it are to be put into the gun, gend thruldba- 
WE way down, when the rammer is to be entered as: before. , 

wad are to be rammed down to the cartridge, and: therechave! a'q 


22 


or er, eff 


4 when the rammer is to be dtawn, and aid outcof 
ane tackles, if the exerciſe or action is continued; hut a | 
ſpunge is ta be ſecured in the place it is at all . 

b s fo c bas gerung 10) 150 : 


| rath. Pur in your tompions, 1703/03 74 νι˙α : 
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5 rede Jeggs out from the foot. The 
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Wi The quoin is to be taken from under the breech of the gun, 
4 0 ae 3 {til 1 Meant 


n the bolt, Sit the carriage, thruſt under, 

of i falls 8 the axle-tree; wing It to reſt N the end 
to be let down upon this. 

n ig to be placed exact! ae 8 che muzzle is to "be cl cloſe to 

the wood, in it's tom lace or Paſſing the muzzle laſnings. T See 8 


. NON, and fig. 19, plate VII. 


T4th. Secure your guns. 


« The muzzle laſhings muſt firſt be made ſecure, and then with one tackle 
Chavipg all it's parts equally taught with the breeching) the gun is to be 
Lilhed.” The other tackle is to be bowſed taught, and by itſelf made faſt, 
that it may be ready to caſt off for laſhing a ſecond breeching. - 

„N. B. Care muſt be taken to hook the firſt tackle to the upper bolt of 
the carriage, that it may not otherwiſe obſtruct the reeving of the ſecond 
breeching, and to give the greater length to the end part of the fall. 

No pains muſt be ſpared in bowſing the laſhing very taught, that the 


gun may have the leaſt play that is poſſible, as their being looſe may be 


productive of very dangerous conſequences. . |, 

„The quoin, crow, and hand-ſpike,. are to be put under che gun, the 

pow der- horn hung up in it's place, &c. 0 
« Being engaged at any time when there i is a large ſwell, a rough ſea, 

or in ſqually weather, &c. as the ſhip may be liable to be ſuddenly much 


| heeled, the port-tackle fall is to be kept clear, and (whenever the worki 


of the gun will admit of it) the man charged with that office is to keep it 
in his hand; at the ſame time the muzzle py I to be kept faſt to the 
ring of the port, and being hauled taught, is to be faſtened to the eye · holt 
over the port-hole, ſo as to be out of the gun's way in firing, 1 in order to 


| haul it in at any time of danger. 


„This precaution is not to be omited, when engaging to the wind- 
ward, any more than when to the leeward, thoſe ſituations being "ep. ab- 
ject to alter at too ſhort a warning. 

«* A train-tackle is always to be made uſe of with the lee- * and the 
man ſtationed to attend it is to be very careful i in preventing BN run- 
Ing out at an improper time.” 

Ext RISE may allo be applied with propriety. to the forming our, fleets 
into orders of failing, lines of battle, &c. an art which the French have 


. termed evolutions, or tattiques, In this ſenſe exerciſe may be defined, the 


execution of the movements which the different orders and diſpoſitions of 


fleets occaſionally require, and which the ſeveral ſhips are directed to per- 
form by means of ſignals. 


EYE of a block ſtrop. In the article Bloc it has been mentioned, that 


a block is commonly bound with a ring, or wreath, formed of a piece 


of rope, called the trop; the eye of the ſtrop, therefore, is that part by 
which it is faſtened, or en to any particular place upon the 
fails, 


* * RE Y B 


ſails, yards, or rigging, the eye whereof is repreſented by fig. 37, plate II. 
The eye is ſometimes | Aha by faſtening the two ends of the 14 toge ; 


ther with a ſhort line, ſo, as to e % or boom, oe- 
caſion requires. See fig, 38, of. the ſame plate. * 


ExE of a\ftay, oeillet, that part. of 2h which ig formed i into a fore of 
collar to go round a maſt-head. 


EYE-BOLT, a long bar of iron with an eye in one end of it, 
ſented by fig. 39, plate II. It is formed to be driven into the decks or 
or 


ſides of a ſhip for divers purpoſes, as to hook tackles, or faſten _ _ 
as occalion.requires.. _ 


5 e See the 7 Ws | "a A 
E. of a pip, veils, a name frequently given to thoſe parts whi 

Tie near the AER ede in the lower apartments within the 
vel 
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ACTOR, in commerce, an agent, -or. correſpondent, reſiding beyond 

the ſeas, or in ſome remote part, and commiſſioned-by merchants to 
buy or ſell goods on their account, or aſſiſt them to carry on their trade. 
Hence any place where a conſiderable number of factors reſide, to nego- 
ciate for their maſters, or employers, is called a factory; as the factories 
of Liſbon, of Leghorn, of Calcutta, &c, : : | 

FAG-END, the end of any rope, or cord, which is become untwiſted 
and looſened by frequent uſe. To prevent this effect, the ends of ropes 
are generally well. faſtened by winding a piece of ſmall line, or pack- 
thread, around them, which operation is called whiprng. | 

FAIR, a general term for the diſpoſition of the wind, when it 1s fa- 
vourable to a ſhip's courſe, in oppoſition to that which is contrary or 
foul. | „ #10304 24664 
1 This term, when applied to the wind, is much more comprehenſive 
than /arge, ſince the former ſeems to include about eighteen points of 
compaſs, or at leaſt ſixteen; whereas large is confined to the beam or 
quarter, that is, to a wind which croſſes the keel at right angles, or ob- 
liquely from the ſtern, but never to one right a- ſtern. See. the articles 
Larct and Scax r. Ry 4 i | 
 FAIR-CURVE, a winding line, uy in delineating ſhips, whoſe ſhape 
is varied according to the part of the ſhip it is intended to deſcribe : this 
curve is not anſwerable to any of the figures of conic ſections, although 
it occaſionally partakes of them all. 


Y * 


FAIR-WAY, the path or channel of a narrow bay, river, or haven, in 


48 # 


which ſhips ,uſually a lyance, i their paſſage up and down; ſo that if any 
. therein, wig | 


they are ſaid to lie in the fair way. © 
FAKE, one of the circles, or windings, of a cable, or hauſer, as it lies 
diſpoſed in the coil, See the article Coilixdo. The fakes are greater or 


cupy where it lies. | cn | 
FALL, garant, the looſe end of a tackle; or that part upon which 
the people pull, or hoiſt, to produce- the required effect. See the article 

. ( Ä 

To FALLabeard. See the article Azoazp, | 
To Fail a- tern, (tomber en arriere,) to be driven backwards; to retreat 
with the ſlern foremoſt : expreſſed” of the motion of a ſhip either under 

Jail or at anchor, 3 | 

To 


ſmaller in proportion to the extent of ſpace which a cable is allowed to oc- 


„ 4 1 
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' To FALL, calm, pacifier, a phraſe expreſſed of the weather, implying to 
fall into a ſtate of reſt by a total ceſſation of the wind.  _ 91 
To FALL down, in navigation, to fail, or be conducted from any part of 
a river, towards ſome other nearer to it's mouth or opening. . 

„FALLING-OFF, abate, the movement or direction of the ſhip's head 
to leeward of the point whither it lately directed, particularly when 

ſhe fails near the wind, or lies bh ùũaùꝶꝶ ttt 
Cat Fall. See the article Kr. „% ths 
FALLING-OFF, is alſo the angle contained between her neareſt ap- 

proach towards the ſource of the wind, .and her fartheſt declination, from 

it, when TxyrinG. See that articllGee. | 2 N 

- FASHION-PIECES, gains, the aft-moſt, or hind-moſt- timbers of. a 

| ſhip, which terminate the breadth, and form the ſhape of the ſtern. 
They are united to the ſtern-poſt, and to the extremity of the wing- 
tranſom by a rabbit, and a number of ſtrong nails, or ſpikes, driven from 
without. See their connection with the ſtern-poſt and tranſom, in plate X. 


fig. 1. as explained in the article SER 
FATHOM, bras, a meaſure, of ſix feet, uſed. for a variety, of purpoſes 
at ſea; as to regulate the length of the rigging, cables, &c. and to divide 
the log-lines,. and ſounding-lines, -_ CE Hr oft be Wn lf oe fd 
70 FAT, to fit any two pieces of wood ſo as to join cloſe together. The 
plank is ſaid to fay to the timbers, when it bears, or lies, cloſe to all the 
„ „ i ee no Gi. 
FENDERS, (from fend, ).certain pieces of old cable, timber, faggots, 
or other materials, hung over. the fide of a ſhip. or veſſel; to prevent it 
from ftriking or rubing againſt a wharf, or key: as allo to preſerye the 
ſmaller veſſel from being e by" enn ones.” © 2097 
To FETCH Way, to be ſhaken or agitated from one ſide to another. 
It is uſually applied to a maſt, bowſprit, &c. when it is not ſufficiently 
wedged, being looſe in the partners: it is alſo ſaid of a Caſk, box, or 
ſuch body which moves by the rocking of the ſhip at ſea, as not being 
well ſecured and encloſed, ie e ee 
FETCHING be pump, the act of pouring a can of water into the up- 
per- part of it, to expel the air which is contained between the lower box, 
or piſton, and the lower- end of the pump that reſts upon the ſhip's floor; 
and accordingly to make the water, poured into the chamber, communt- 
cate with that in the bottom of the pump well, ſo as to be thrown out 


above by triting with the brake, or handle. See PD r. 
FID, def de ton, a ſquare bar of wood, or iron, with a ſhoulder at one 
end, as repreſented in plate IV. fig. 1. It is uſed to ſupport the weight 
of the top-maſt, when erected at the head of the lower-maſt, by paſſing 
through a mortiſe in the lower-end of the former, and reſting it's ends 
on the treſtle- trees, which are ſuſtained by the head of the latter. The 
a Hos therefore, 'muſt be withdrawn every time the top-maſt is lowered, 
The top - gallant- maſt is retained at the head of the top-maſt in the ſame 
| manner. See the article Mar n e ro 2nt 
1 . | R 2 | | | Fip, . 


_ — 
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Fry, (Atta, Ital.) is alſo a large pin of hard wood, [tapering 0 a «rh 
and uſed for ſplicing of cables or * — cordage. 


Sea-FIGH See the article ENGAGEMENT. | 

To FILL, in navigation, faire ſervir, to brace the fails in weh 4 mutter, 
as that the wind, entering their cavities from behind, dilates them'ſo as to 
advance the ſhip in her courſe, after the Tails had for ſome” time Been thi 
vering, or braced aback. See thoſe articies. ' - 

FIRE-ARROW, a ſteel dart uſed by privateers and pirates to fire the 
ſails of the enemy in battle : theſe ee are parycalgrty” deferibed in 
the article ENGAGEMENT. | 
* FIRE-SHIP, brulot, an old veſſel filled with combuſtible materials, and 
fitted with grappling-i -irons to hook, and fer fire tO, the Enemies ſhips in 
battle, &c. 

As there is nothing particular in the cotifiruich of this tip, except 
the apparatus by which the fire is inſtantly conveyed from one part to 
another, and from thence to- the enemy, it will be ſufficient to deſciibe the 
fire-room, where theſe combuſtibles are encloſed, together with the inſtru- 
ments neceſſary to grapple the ſhip intended to be deſtroyed, +++ 

The fire-room is built between decks, and limited on the after part by 
a bulk-head, L, behind the main-maſt, from which it extends quite for- 
wards, as repreſented in fig. 2, plate TV. The train encloſed- in this 
apartment is contained in a variety of wooden - troughs, D, G, which 
interſe& each other in different parts of the ſhip's length; being ſup- 
ported at proper diſtances by crols-pieces and ſtanchions. On each ſide 
of the ſhip are ſix or ſeven ports, H, about eighteen inches broad, and 
fifteen inches 1 * and having their lids to open downward, contrary to 
the uſual method. 

Againſt every port is placed an iron chamber *, which, at the time 
of firing the ſhip, blows out the port- lid, and opens a for the 
flame. Immediately under the main and fore ſhrouds is fixed a wooden 
funnel, M; whoſe lower-end communicates with a fire- barrel j, by which 


o The iron chambers ate ten inches long, and 3-5 in diameter, They are breeched againſt 


a piece of wood fixed acroſs the ports, and let into another a little hipher. Whea loaded, 
they are almoſt filled with corn. onde, — 5 have a wooden tompion well driven into their 
muzzles. They gue. — piece of guici match thruſt through their vents into 


the powder, with a part hangin * bes the ports are blown open by means of the 
iron chambers, the — either fall downward, or are carried away by the enpIoH n. 

The fire-barrels ought to be of a cylindrical form, as "moſt ſuitable to contain che reed? 
with which they are filled, and more convenient for fo ig them between the troughs in the 
fire room, Their infide diameters ſhould not be leſs than twenty-one inches, and thirty inches 
Is ſufficient for their length. The bottom parts are firſt well ſtored with ſhort double-diped 

recds placed u » og and the remaining vacancy is filled with fire-barrel compoſition, well 
mixed and me and then poured over them. The compoſition uſed for this N is a 
maſs of ſulphur, pitch, tar, and tallow. 

There are five holes of 5 inch in diameter, and three inches deep, formed i in the top of the 
compoſition while it is yet warm; one being in the center, and the other four at equal di- 
ſtances round the ſides of the barrel. When the compoſition is cold and hard, the barrel is 
primed by filling thoſe holes with fuſe-compoſition, 1 is firmly driven into chem, ſo as to 
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the flame paſſing through the funnel K an wo-the Sed Between 
the funnels, which are likewiſe called fire-trunks, are two ſcuiiles, or ſmall 
holes in the upper-deck, ſerving alſo to. let out 'the flames. Both funnels 
muſt be ſtoped with plugs, and have ſail- cloth, ar canvas, nailed cloſe 
over them, to prevent any accident happening From. Wore to the com- 
buſtibles laid below. 

The ports, funnels, and ſcuttles, not only communicate the flames to 
the out-ſide and upper-works of the ſhip, and her rigging, but like- 
wiſe open a paſſage for the inward air, confined in the fire-room, which 
is thereby expanded ſo as to force impetuouſly through thoſe out- lets, 
and prevent the blowing up of the decks, which muſt of neceſſity * * 
pen, from ſuch A ſudden and viplent rarefa&tion of the air as will then be | 

roduced. BW 

x On each ſide of the bulk-head behind is cut a hole L, of ſufficient ſize 
to admit a trough of the ſame dimenſions-as the others. A leadin trough, 

L I, whoſe foremoſt-end communicates with another trough within the 
fire-room, is laid cloſe to this opening, from whence it extends obliquely 
to a ſally-port, I, cut through the ſhip's fide. The decks and troughs are 
well covered with melted roſin. At the time of firing either of the lead- 
ing troughs, the flame is immediately conveyed to the oppalive {ide of the 
ſhip, whereby both ſides burn together. 

The ſpaces N, O, behind the fire-room, repreſent the cabins of the 
2 and maſter, one of which is on ich ere ＋ * the e on 
the /arboard fide. The ca cabin, w i ſe rom by a 
bulk-head, is exhibited 15 by 5. _ 4 


leave a little vacancy at the & to admit a fra of IE twice doubled. The center 
hole contains two ſtrands at their whole _—_ oP ſtrand muſt be driven home with 
- mealed powder. The log. ends of the — then laid within the barrel, the 

whole is covered with a diped curtain, faſtened 71 N loop that ; lips over the head of the 


The barrels ſhould be made very ſtrong, not only to . the weight of the compoſition 
before firing, when they are moved or carried from place to place, but to keep them together 
whilſt burning: for if the ſtaves are too light and thin, fo as to burn very ſann, the remaining 
compoſition will tumble ont and be diflipated, and the intention of the barrels, to carry the 
flame aloft, will — be fruſtrated, | 

The curtain is a coarſe canvas, nearly a 25 in breadth and length, thickened with 
. melted compoſition, and and covered with faw-duſt on both ſides. Mien 
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Four of the eight fire · barrels are placed under the four fire · trunks; and 
the other four between them, two on each fide the fire-ſkuttles, where 
they ate ſecurely cleated to the deck. The longeſt reeds * are put into the 
fore and aft troughs, and tied down: the ſhorteſt reeds are laid in t 
troughs athwart, and tied down alſo. The bavins i, diped at. one 
are tied faſt to the troughs over the reeds and the curtains are nailed up to 
the beams, in equal quantities, on each ſide of the fire- room. 5415 
The remainder of the reeds are placed in a poſition nearly upright, 1at 
all the angles of every ſquare in the fire: room, and there tied down," If 
any-reeds are left, they are to be put round the fire-barrels, and other va- 
cant places, and there tied faſt, ', _ _ r 


A, * K os | 0 a | 
Inſtructions to prime. „ gh 


Take up all your reeds, one after another, and ſtrow a little compoſi- 
tion at the bottom of all the troughs under the reeds, and then tie 
them gently down again: next ſtrow compoſition upon the upper part 
of the reeds throughout the fire-room, and upon the ſaid compoſition lay 
- double . §upon all the reeds, in all the troughs : the remain- 
der of the compoſition ſtrow over all the fire-room, and then lay your 


bavins looſe. 1 aches | 
Caſt off all the covers of the fire-barrels, and hang the quick-match 
looſe over their ſides, 'and place leaders of quick-match from the weeds 
into the barrels, and from:thence into the vent of the cha - in 


7 


ſuch a manner as to be certain of their blowing open the Ports and ſet- 
ing fire to the barrels. Two troughs of communication from each door 
of the fire-room to the ſally- ports, myſt be laid with a ſtrong leader 
of quick-match, four or five times double: alſo a croſs-piece to go from 
the fally-port, when the ſhip is fired, 'to the communication trough, 


'® The reeds are made up in ſmall bundles of about a foot in circumference, cut even at 
both ends, and tied together in two places. . 1 e diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. the 
long and ſhort ; the former of which are four, f ki and the latter two feet five inches in 
length. One part of them are ſingly diped i. e. at one end; the feſt are diped at | 
— in a kettle of melted compoſition. After being itnmerſed about ſeven or eight inches in 
"this preparation, and then drained, they are ſprinkled over with pulveriſed ſulphur upon a 
1 hide. & | | «2 | 


I The bavins are made of birch, heath, or other bruſh- wood, which is tough and readily 
kindled. They are uſually two or three feet in length, and have all their buſh-ends lying 
one way, the other ends being tied together with ſmall cords. They are diped in compofi- 
tion at the buſh-ends, whoſe 1 are afterwards confined by the band, to prevent them 
from breaking off by moving about; and alſo to make them burn more fiercely, After being 
diped, in the ſame manner as the reeds, they alſo are ſprinkled with ſulphur. + , 

9 Quick-match is formed of three cotton ſtrands drawn into length, and diped in a boil- 
Ing compoſition of white-wine vinegar, ſalt-petre, and mealed powder, After this immerſion 
it is taken out hot, and laid in a trough where ſome mealed powder, moiſtened with ſpirits of 
wine, is thoroughly incorporated into the twiſts of the cotton, by rolling it about therein, 
Thus prepared they are taken out ſeparately, and drawn through mealed powder, then hang 
upon a line till dried, by which they are fit for immediate ſervice, "1 FS -4 


— 
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laid with leaders of quick-maitch, that the fire may. be communicated to 
both ſides at once. Ti, 5 . 
What quick-match is left place ſo that the fire may be communicated 
to all parts of the room at once, eſpecially. about the ports and fire-barrels, 
and fee that the chambers are well and freſh primed. | 

N. B. The port-fires ꝶ uſed for firing the ſhip, burns about twelve mi- 
nutes. Great care muſt be taken to have no powder on board when the 
ſhip is fired. = | 5 = 1 

The ſheer-hooks repreſented by fig. 3. plate IV. are fited ſo as to 
faſten on the yard-arms of the fire-ſhip, where they hook the enemies 
rigging. The fire-grapplings, fig. 4, are either fixed on the yard-arms, 
or thrown by hand, having a chain to confine the ſhips together, or 
faſten thoſe inſtruments wherever neceflary. 

When. the commanding officer of a fleet diſplays the ſignal to prepare 


for action. the fire-ſhips fix their ſheer-hooks, and diſpoſe their grapplings | 


in readineſs. The battle being begun, they proceed immediately to prime, 
and prepare their fire-works. When they are ready for grappling, they 
inform the admiral thereof by a particular ſignal. 2h 
To avoid being diſabled by the enemy's, cannon during a general en- 
gagement, the fire-ſhips continue ſufficiently diſtant from their line of 
battle, either to windward or to leeward, ,- * , _ 
They cautiouſly ſhun the openings, or interyals, of the line, whete they 
would be directly expoſed to the enemy's fire, from which they are covered 
by lying on the oppoſite ſide of their own Thips. They are attentively to 
obſerve the ſignals of the admiral, or his ſeconds, in order to put their de- 
ſigns immediately in execution. * OI os Baa do on 
Although no ſhip of the line ſhould. be previouſly appointed to protect 
any fire-ſhip, except a few of the ſmalleſt particularly deſtined to this ſer- 
vice, yet the ſhip before whom ſhe paſſes in order to approach the enemy, 
ſhould eſcort her thither, and affiſt her with an armed boat, or whateve 
ſuccour may be neceſſary in her ſituation F. 1 BYY 29 <7 
The captain of the fire-ſhip ſhould himſelf be particularly attentive 
that the above inſtructions are punctually executed, and that the yards 
may be ſo braced, when he falls along-ſide of the ſhip intended to be 
deſtroyed, that the ſheer-hooks and grapplings faſtened to the yard- 
arms, &c. may effectually hook the enemy. He is expected to be the 
laſt perſon who quits the veſſel, and being furniſhed with every ne- 


I Port-fires are frequently uſed by the artillery people in preference to matches, to ſet fire 
to the powder or compoſitions, They are diſtinguiſhed into wet and dry port-fires. The 
compoſition of the former is ſalt-petre four, ſulphur one, and mealed powder four. When 
theſe materials are thoroughly mixed and ſifted, the whole is to be moiſtened with a little lin- 
ſced oil, and rubed between the hands till all the oil is imbibed by the compoſition, The 
; preparation for dry port-fires is ſalt-petre four, ſulphur one, mealed powder two, and antimony 
one. Theſe compoſitions are driven into ſmall paper caſes, to be uſed whenever neceſſary. 

De Morogues TaR. Navale. | ; 
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ceſſary aſſiſtance and ſupport, his reputation will greatly depend on the ſue- 
ceſs of his enterpriſe. _ | Wakes | | 9g 

FISH, a machine employed to hoiſt or draw up the flukes of the ſhip's 
anchor towards the top of the bow in order to ſtow it, after having been 
heaved up by the cable. It is compoſed of four parts, viz. the pendent, the 
block, the hook, and the tackle ; which, together with their ſeveral uſes, 
are deſcribed in the article Davir. I bs | | 

Fish, jumelle, is alſo a long piece of oak, convex on one ſide, and concave 
on the other. It is uſed to faſten upon the outſide of the lower maſts, either 
as an additional ſecurity, to ſtrengthen them when it becomes neceſſary to 
carry an extraordinary preſſure of fail, in purſuit of, or flight from, an 
enemy; or to reinforce them after they have received ſome damage in battle, 
tempeſtuous weather, &c. . - N g 

The fiſhes are alſo employed for the ſame purpoſe on any yard, which 
happens to be ſprung or fractured. Thus their form, application, and uti- 
lity are exactly like thoſe of the ſplinters applied to a broken limb in ſurgery. 

FISH-GIG, foeſne, an inſtrument uſed to ſtrike fiſh at ſea, Ea 
dolphins. It conſiſts of a ſtaff, three or four barbed prongs, and a line 
faſtened to the end, on which the prongs are fixed: to the other end is fited 
a piece of lead, which ſerves to give additional force to the ſtroke when the 
weapon flies, and to turn the points upward after the fiſh is penetrated. 

FITING-OUT, equiper, the act of providing a ſhip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to navigate and arm her for attack or defence; alſo to 
furniſh her with proper maſts, ſails, yards, ammunition, artillery, cordage, 
anchors; and other naval furniture; together with ſufficient proviſions for 
the ſhip's company. p | 

FLAG, pavillon, (flag, Dutch) a certain banner or ſtandard, by which 
an admiral is diſtinguiſhed at ſea from the inferior ſhips of his ſquadron ; alſo 
the colours by which one nation is diſtinguiſhed from another. 

In the Britiſh navy flags are either red, white, or blue, and are diſplayed 
from the top of the main-maſt, fore-maſt, or mizen-maſt, according to the 
rank of-the admiral. we | | 
The firſt flag in Great Britain is the royal ſtandard, which is only to be 
hoiſted when the king or queen are aboard the veſſel; the ſecond is that of 
the anchor of hope, which characteriſes the lord high admiral, or lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty : and the third is the union flag, in which 
the croſſes of St. George and St. Andrew are blended. This laſt is appro- 
priated to the admiral of the fleet, who is the firſt military officer under the 
lord high admiral. | 

When a flag is diſplayed from the flag-ſtaff on the main-maſt, the officer 
diſtinguithed thereby is known to be an admiral; when from the fore-maſt, 
a vice-admiral; and when from the wizen- maſt, a rear admiral. 

The next flag after the union is that of the white ſquadron, at the main- 
maſt-head; and the laſt, which characterizes an admiral, is the blue, at the ſame 
malt-head. | | n : | 

For a vice-admiral, the firſt flag is the red; the ſecond, the white; the 
third, the blue, at the flag-ſtaff on 9 fore maſt. | : 

The 


| 
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| 
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The ſame order proceeds with regard to the rear-admirals, whoſe flags 
are hoiſted on the top of the mizen-maſt : the loweſt flag in our navy is ac- 
cordingly the blue on the mĩzen- maſt. 

FLAG-OFFICER, a term ſynonimous to admiral. - 

FLAG-SHIP, the ſhip on which any flag is diſplayed. 

FLAG-STAFF, Baton, a pole erected at the head of a top · gallant · maſt, 
or top- maſt, whereon to hoiſt and diſplay the flag or pendent. | 

FLAKE, echafaud, a ſort of fcaffold or platform, formed of hurdles and 
ſupported by ſtanchions, and uſed for drying cod-fiſh in Newfoundland. 
Theſe flakes are uſually placed near the ſhores of fiſhing-harbours. 

FLAT, plain, a level ground lying at a ſmall depth under the furface of 
the ſea, and otherwife called a ſhoal or ſhallow. 

To FLAT. Ix, the action of drawing in the aftmoſt lower-corner, or elue 
of a ſail towards the middle of the ſhip, to give the fail the greater power 
of turning the veſſel. Thus if the mizen, or after-ſails are flated in, it is 
evident that the intention is to carry the ſtern to lee ward, and turn the head 
nearer to the direction of the wind: and if the head-ſails are flated- in, the 
intention 1s accordingly to make the ſhip fall off, when by deſign or acci- 
dent ſhe has come ſo near the wind as to make the ſails ſniver. Hence ä 

FLAr-Ix FORWARD, fraverſe miſaine, is the order to draw in the fore- 
ſheet, jib ſheet, and fore-ſtay-ſail-ſheet, towards the middle of the ſhip. 
This operation is ſeldom performed, except in light breezes of wind, when 
the helm has not ſufficient government of the ſhip. | 

FLAW, a ſudden breeze, or guſt of wind. 

FLEET, vaiſſeaux du roi, (flota, Sax.) a general name given to his ma- 


jeſty's navy, or to any part thereof deſtined on a particular enterpriſe or 


expedition: alfo a convoy or company of merchant fhips, fotte, conſerve, with 
or without ſhips of war to defend them, | 

The admirals of his majeſty's fleet are claffed into three ſquadrons, viz. 
the red, the white, and the blue. When any of theſe officers are inveſted 
with the command of a ſquadron or detachment of men of war, the particu- 
lar ſhips are diſtinguiſhed by the colours of their reſpective ſquadron : that. 
is to ſay, the ſhips of the red ſquadron wear an enſign, whoſe union ts diſ- 
played on a red field; the enfigns of the white ſquadron have a white field; 
and thofe of the blue ſquadron, a blue field ; the union being common to- 
all three, The ſhips of war therefore are occafionally annexed tv any of 
the three ſquadrons, or ſhifted from one to another. 

Of whatſoever number a fleet of ſhips of war is compoſed, it is uſually 
divided into three ſquadrons; and thele, if numerous, are again ſeparated 
into diviſions. The admiral, or principal officer, commands the center; 
the vice-admiral, or ſecond in command, ſuperintends the van-guard ; and 
the operations of the rear are directed by the rear-admiral, or the officer next 
in rank. See the article Drvis1on. 

The diſpoſition of a fleet, while proceeding on a voyage, will in ſome 
meaſure depend on particular circumſtances ;z as the difficulty of the naviga- 


tion; the neceſſity of diſpatch, according to the urgency or importance 4 


e 
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the expedition; or the expectation of an enemy in the paſſage. The moſt 


convenient order is probably to range it into three lines or columns, each of 


which is parallel to a line cloſe-hauled according to the tack, on which the 
line of battle is deſigned to be formed. This arrangement is more uſed 
than any, becauſe it contains the advantages of every other form, without 
their inconvenieneies. The fleet being thus more incloſed will more readily 
obſerve the ſignals, and with greater facility form itſelf into the line of 
battle; a circumſtance which ſhould be kept in view in every order of failing. 

FLEETING, the act of changing the fituation of a tackle, when the 
blocks are drawn together; or what is called Sock and Block by ſailors. The 
uſe of fleeting is accordingly to replace the mechanical powers into a ſtate 
of action; the force by which they operated before being deſtroyed-by the 
meeting of the blocks or pulhes. | 

Fleeting therefore is nearly fimilar to the winding up of a wateh or clock. 
See the article Tacx. | 

FLOAT, a raft, or quantity of timber faſtened together acroſs; to be 
wafted along a river wick the tide or current. 

FLOATING, (Hotter, Fr.) the ſtate of being borne up, or wafted along 

with the tide om the ſurface of the water, the theory of which is explaine 


in the article Tam. | 


FLOOR, the bottom of a = or all that part on each ſide of the keel, 
which approaches neater to an horizontal, than a perpendicular fituation, 
and whereon ſhe reſts when aground, Thus it is common to ſay, a ſharp 
floor, a flat floor, a long floor, &c. Whence 

FLook-TIMBERS, Varangues, are thoſe parts of the ſhip's timbers which 
are placed-immediately acroſs the keel, and upon which the bottom of the 
ſhip is framed, to theſe the upper parts of the #mbers are united, being 
only a continuation of floor-timbers upwards. See Naval ArxcmTecture. 

FLOWING, the poſition of the frets, or lower corners of the principal 
ſails, when they are looſened to the wind, fo as to receive it into their 
cavities in a direction more nearly perpendicular than when they are cleſe- 
bauled, although more obliquely than when the veſſel is failing before the 
wind, | | * 

A ſhip is therefore ſaid to have a flowing ſheet when the wind croſſes the 
line of her courſe nearly at right angles: that is to ſay, a ſhip ſteering due 
north, with the wind at eaſt, or directly on her ſide, will have a flowing ſheet ; 
whereas if the ſheets were extended cloſe aft, ſhe would ſail two points nearer . 
the wind, viz..N. N. E. See the articles CLosz-HaureD, LAROE, and 
TRIM. | 

FI. USH, See the article Dzcx. 

FLY of an enſign, battant, the breadth or extent from the ſtaff to the 
extremity or edge that flutrers looſe in the wind. | | 

FLY-BOAT, or FLIGHT, a large flat-bottom'd Dutch veſſel, whoſe 
burthen is generally from four to fix hundred tons. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
a ſtern remarkably high, reſembling a Gothic turret, and by very broad 
butrocks below. ants ane | 
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FOOT of @ ſail, fond de voile, lower edge or bottom. 

* Foor- Ro E, the rope to which the foot of a ſail is ſewed. See "Te 
OPE, 
Foor- Rop Es are alſo the ſame with horſes of the yards. See that article, | 

FOOT-WALE ING, the whole inſide planks or lining of a ſhip, uſed 
to prevent any part of the ballaſt or cargo from falling between the floor- 
timbers. See MipsniP-FRAME, 

FORE, the diſtinguiſhing character of all that part of a ſhip's frame and 
machinery which lies near the ſtem, _ 

Fore anD AFT, throughout the ſhip's whole length, or from end to end. 

Foxx BOWIIxE, the bowline of the fore-ſail.. See BowLine. | 

Fort-casTLE, gaillard d'avant, a ſhort deck placed in the fore-p art of 
the ſhip, above the upper deck. It is uſually terminated both ann 
and behind, by a breaſt-work in veſſels of war; the foremoſt end forming 
the top of the beak- head, and the hind part reaching to the after Part of the 
fore chains. 

FoRe-CAT-HARPINGS, a complication of ropes uſed to brace in the upper 
part of the fore- ſnrouds. See CAT-HARPINGS. | 

Fon k- Foor, brion, a piece of timber which terminates the keel at the 
fore- end. It is connected by a ſcarf to the extremity of the keel, of which 
it makes a part: and the other end of it, which is incurvated upwards i into 
a ſort of knee or crotch, is attached to the lower end of the ſtem : of which, 
it alſo makes a part, being alſo called the gripe. 

As the lower arm of the fore- foot lies on the ſame level with the keel, fa ; 
the upper one coincides with the middle line of the ſtem: it's breadth and 
thickneſs therefore correſpond to the dimenſions of thoſe pieces, and the 
heel of the cut-water is ſcarfed to it's upper end. 

The form of this piece, and it's diſpoſition and connection with the adja- 
cent pieces, appears by the letter i, in plate I. Preczs of the Hur, 

Fokk-Hooks, the ſame with breaſt-hooks, which ſee. 

 ForELAND, a Cape or promontory, projecting into the ſea; as the North. 
or South Forelands. 
 Fort-Lock, clavette, a little flat-pointed' wedge of i iron, uſed to "rv 
through a hole in the end of a bolt, to retain it firmly in it's place. 


Forxe-JeAks g 7 " JeARS. 
Fore-MasrT. | | MasT. 

. FoRE-SAIL, Salk. 
FoRE-SHROUDS. | | SHROUDS, 
FoRE-STAY. | STAY. 

Forte-ToP. \ See Top. 

FokRE-Top-MaAsr. Top-MAsr. 

ForRE-T OP-GALLANT-MAST. ToP-GALLANT-MAST\ 
Foam FLs. - -: TYE. 
ForE-Y ARD, &c. a LYaRD, &c. 


N. B. By refering to the articles Top-maſt and Top-gallant-maſt, we mean 
to e all the apparatus thereto belonging, as their yards, a &c. 
ORE» 
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Forxz-xEAcninG vrox, the act of advancing before, or gaining ground 
of, ſome other ſhip or ſhips in company.” | | 
FORGING OVER, the act of forcing a ſhip violently over a ſhoal, by 
the effort of a great quantity of ſail. . _ 
FORMING the Line. Sce the article Lix E. . 
FORWARD, avant, towards the fore-part of the ſhip. See Arokx. 
FOTHERING, a peculiar method of endeavouring to ſtop a leak in the 
bottom of a ſhip while ſhe is afloat, either under ſail or at anchor. It is 
uſually: performed in. the following manner: a baſket is filled with aſhes, 
cinders,; and. chopped rope-yarns,.. bonette. lardee,. and looſely covered with a 
piece of canvas; to this is faſtened. a long pole, by which. it is plunged re- 
peatedly in the water, as cloſe, as poſſible to the place where the leak. is 
conjectured to lie, The oakum, or choped rope-yarns, being thus gra- 
dually ſhaken through the twigs, or over the top of the baſket, are fre- 
quently. ſucked into the hole along with the water, ſo that the leak be- 
comes immediately choaked, and the future entrance of the water is thereby- 
prevented. _ 1 120 | | 1 
. FOUL, empecbeé, as a ſea term, is generally uſed in oppoſition to clear, 
and implies entangled, embarraſſed, or contrary, in the following ſenſes ; 
A ſhip ran foul. of, us in the river, i. e. entangled herſelf amongſt our: 
rigging. | 3 dn 
*F — when expreſſed of a ſhip's bottom, denotes that it is very dirty; as 
being covered with graſs, ſea-weeds, ſhells, or other filth which gathers to it 
during the courſe of a long voyage. When underſtood of the ground or- 
bottom of a road, bay, ſea-coaſt, or harbour, mal ſain, it ſignifies rocky, or 
abounding with ſhallows, or otherwiſe dangerous. . 
When ſpoken of the hawſe, it means that the cables are turned round 
each other, by the winding or turning about of the ſhip while ſhe rides at, 
anchor. See ELBow and Hawse. | | 
Four, when applied to the wind, is uſed. to expreſs that it is unfavour- 
able, or contrary to the ſhip's courſe, as oppoſed to large or fair. 


To FOUNDER, ſancir, to ſink at fea, as being rendered, by the violence, 


and continuation of a ſtorm, and the exceſs of the leaks, unable to keep the 
ſhip afloat above the water, 1 = 
FOX, a ſort of ſtrand, formed by twiſting ſeveral rope-yarns together, 
and uſed as a /eizing, or to weave a mat or paunch, &c. . | 
FRAME. See TI ABER. | 
FRAPING, the act of croſſing and drawing together the ſeveral parts of 
a tackle, or other complication of ropes, which had already been ſtrairened to 
their utmoſt extent : in this ſenſe it exactly reſembles the operation of bracing 
a drum, &c. The fraping always increaſes the tenſion, and of courſe 
adds to the ſecurity acquired by the purchaſe. Hence the Cat-harpings are 
no other than frapings to the ſnrouds. 
Faid a /hip, ceintrer, the act of paſſing three, four, or five turns of a 
cable round the hull, or frame of a ſhip, in the middle, to ſupport her in a 
great ſtorm, . when it is apprehended that ſhe is not ſtrong enough to reſiſt.. 


the- 
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the violent efforts of the ſea. This expedient however is rarely put in prac- 
tice, unleſs in very old ſhips, which their owners are willing to venture to 
ſea as long as poſſible, by enſuring them deeply. 


FREEING, affranchir, the act of pumping, or otherwiſe throwing out 
the water which has leaked into a ſhip's bottom at ſea, &c. | 
FREEZING, a ſort of ornamental painting on the upper part of a ſhip's 


quarter, ſtern, or bow. It conſiſts generally of armour, inſtruments of war, 


marine emblems, &c. | 
FREIGHT, or fraight of a ſhip (affretement) the hire, or a part thereof, 


uſually paid for the carriage and conveyance of goods ; or the ſum agreed 


upon between the owner and the merchant for the hire and uſe of a veſſel. 
Fx EIOH alſo implies the lading or cargo which ſhe has aboard. 
FRESH, when applied to the wind, generally ſignifies ſtrong, but not 

violent or dangerous : hence when the gale increaſes, it is ſaid to freſhen. 
To FRESHEN the hawſe, refraichir, to relieve that part of the cable 


which for ſome time has been expoſed to the friction in one of the haw/ſe- 
holes, produced by the rocking and pitching of a ſhip as ſhe rides at anchor 


in a high ſea. | 
When a ſhip remains in ſuch a fituation, it is always neceſſary to wra 


ſome old canvas, mat, leather, or ſuch like material, round that part of the 


cable which rubs againſt the fem, &c. The matter uſed for this purpoſe 
is called ſervice : but as the violent agitation of the ſhip, produced by the 
tempeſt, or ſea, as ſhe rides in an open road, muſt communicate a great 


friction to the cable, the ſervice will conſequently be ſoon worn through: it 


is neceſſary therefore to have it frequently renewed by a freſh application of 
the like materials, behind the former, for the preſervation of the cable, on 
which every thing depends; and this renewal of ſervice is called freſbening 
the hawſe, a circumſtance which cannot be too vigilantly obſerved. | 

FRESHES, ſouberme, imply the impetuoſity of an ebb-tide, increaſed by 
heavy rains and flowing out into the ſea, which it often diſcolours to a conſi- 
derable diſtance from the ſhore; inaſmuch as the line, which divides the two 
colours, may be perceived diſtinctly for a great length along the coaſt. | 

FRIGATE, (fregate, Fr.) in the navy, a light nimble ſhip built for the 
purpoſes of failing ſwiftly. Theſe veſſels mount from twenty to thirty- 


eight guns, and are eſteemed excellent cruizers, 


FRIGATE-BUILT, fregate, implies the diſpoſition of the decks of ſuch 
merchant ſhips as have a deſcent of four or five ſteps from the quarter-deck 
and fore-caſtle into the waiſt, in contra- diſtinction to thoſe whoſe decks are 
on a continued line for the whole length of the ſhip, which are called galley- 
built. See the article FLvsn. | | 

Formerly the name of frigate was only known in the Mediterranean, and 
applied to a kind of long veſſel, navigated in that fea with fails and oars. 
The Engliſh were the firſt who appeared on the ocean with thoſe ſhips, and 
equiped them for war as well as commerce. 

FULL AND BY, pres & plein, the ſituation of a ſhip with regard to 
the wind, when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, and ſailing in fuch a manner as neither to 


ſteer 
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ſteer too nigh the direction of the wind, nor to deviate to leeward; both of 
which movements are unfavourable to her courſe, as in the former her ſails 
will ſhiver, and render the effort of the wind precarious and ineffectual; and 
in the latter ſne will advance in a direction widely diſtant from her real 
courſe, Hence, keep her full! defie du vent! is the order from the pilot or 
other officer to the helmſman, not to incline too much to windward, and 
thereby ſhake the fails ſo as to retard the courſe. | 

FURLING, (ferler, Fr.) the operation of wraping or rolling a ſail cloſe 
up to the yard, ſtay, or maſt to which it belongs, and winding a gaſket or 
cord about it to faſten it thereto. And hence 

FURLING-LINE denotes a cord employed in this office : thoſe which 
are uſed for the larger fails are generally flat, and are known by the name of 


gaſkets. ; 
FUTTOCKS, the middle diviſion of a ſhip's timbers; or thoſe parts 


which are ſituated between the floor and the top-timbers. See this fully ex- 


plained in the article TIMRER. | 

As the epithet hooked is frequently applied in common language to any 
thing bent or incurvated, and particularly to ſeveral crooked timbers in a 
- ſhip, as the breaſt- books, fort- boobs, after- books, &c. this term is evidently 
derived from the loweſt part or foo? of the timber, and from the ſhape of the 
piece, Hence 


FuTTock-SHROVDS,, or rather Foor-Hook- Sunoups. See the article 


SHRoOUDS, 
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AF F, a ſort of boom or pole, frequently uſed in ſmall ſhips, te 

extend the upper edge of the mizen ; nd always employed for the 
ſame purpoſe on thoſe ſails whoſe foremoſt edges are joined to the maſt b 
hoops or lacings, and which are uſually extended by a boom below. Suc 
are the main-ſails of all loops, brigs, and ſchooners. | 

The foremoſt, or inner extremity of the gaff, is furniſhed with two cheeks 
forming a ſemicircle, which incloſe the after part of the maſt ſo as to confine 
the gaff cloſe to it's reſpective maſt whilſt the ſail is hoiſting or lowering. 
It is further ſecured in this ſituation by a rope paſſing from one of the 
cheeks to the other on the fore- ſide of the maſt ; and to prevent the friction 
of this rope upon the maſt, by hoiſting or lowering, ſeveral little wooden 
balls, called trucks, are hung upon it, in the ſame manner as the holy beads 
are hung upon a catholic's roſary, * 

GAGE. See WEATHER-GAOR. | 

To GAIN the wind, in navigation, gagner au vent, to arrive on the weather- 
ſide, or to windward of, ſome other veſſel in ſight, when both are plying to 
windward, or failing as near the wind as poſlible. 

GALE of wind, a phraſe uſed by ſailors to expreſs a ſtorm or tempeſt. It 
is more particularly termed a hard gale, or ſtrong gale. 

GALEON, a name formerly given to ſhips of war, furniſhed with three 
or four batteries of cannon. It is now retained only by the Spaniards, and 
applied to the largeſt ſize of their merchant ſhips, employed on Weſt-Indian 
voyages, and uſually furniſhed with four decks. They likewiſe beſtow the ſame 
name on thoſe veſſels, whether great or ſmall, which proceed annually to La 
Vera Cruz. The Portugueze alſo have ſeveral ſhips which they ſend to India 
and the Brazils, nearly reſembling the galeons, and by them called caragues. 

GALLED, rague, the ſtate of a maſt, yard, cable, or other rope, when 
it is deprived of the ſurface, and chafed by friction. To preſerve thoſe 
articles from being damaged by this effect, it is therefore uſual to cover 


them with ſkins, mats, canvas, or ſuch materials, in the places where they 


are the moſt expoſed to it by the rocking of the veſſel. See the article 
SERVICE. 

GALLERY, a balcony projecting from the fern or quarter of a ſhip. of 
war, or large merchantmen, In the former, the ſtern-gallery is uſually 
decorated with a baluſtrade, extending from one ſide of the ſhip to the other; 
the fore-part is limited by a partition called the ſkreen-bulk head, in which 
are framed the cabin windows; and the roof of it is formed by a ſort oe 

Fl vault, 
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' vault, termed the cove, which is frequently ornamented with ſc ulpture. See 


* 


STERN. - | 

The quarter gallery of a ſhip of 74 guns is repreſented at large, in the 
plate colored to from the ance A ag g | l , 

GALLEY, galere, a kind of low flat-built veſſel, furniſhed with one deck, 
and navigated with fails and oars, particularly in the Mediterranean. 

The largeſt fort of theſe veſſels, galeaſſe, is employed only by the Vene- 
tians. They are commonly 162 feet long above, and 133 feet by the keel; 
32 feet wide, with 23 feet length of ſtern-poſt. They are furniſhed with 
three maſts, and thirty-two banks of oars; every bank containing two 
oars, and every oar being managed by ſix or ſeven ſlaves, who are uſually 
chained thereto, In the fore-part they have three little batteries of cannon, 
of which the loweſt is of two 36 pounders, the ſecond of two 24 pounders, and 
the uppermoſt of two 2 pounders: three 18 pounders are alſo planted on 
each quarter. The complement of men for one of theſe gallies is generally 
1000 or 1200. They are eſteemed extremely convenient for bombarding 
or making a deſcent upon an enemy's coaſt, as drawing but little water; 
and having by their oars frequently the advantage of a ſhip of war, in light 
winds or calms, by cannonading the latter near the ſurface of the water; by 
{ſcouring her whole length with their ſhot, and at the ſame time keeping on 
her quarter or bow, ſo as to be out of the direction of her cannon. | 
The gallies next in ſize to theſe, which are alſo called half. gallies, are 
from 120 to 130 feet long, 18 feet broad, and 9 or 10 feet deep. They 
have two maſts, which may be ſtruck at pleaſure, and are furniſhed with 
two large lateen fails, and five pieces of cannon. They have commonly 25 
banks of oars, as deſcribed above. A ſize ſtill leſs than theſe are called 
quarter-gallies, carrying from twelve to ſixteen banks of oars. There are 
very few gallies now beſides thoſe in the Mediterranean, which are found by 
experience to be of little utility, except in fine weather; a circumſtance 
which renders their ſervice extremely precarious. They generally keep cloſe 
under the ſhore, | but ſometimes venture out to ſea to perform a ſummer 
cruiſe. See the articles QuAR TER and VessEL, a 

GAMMONING, lieure, a rope uſed to bind the inner quarter of the 
| bowſprit cloſe down to the ſhip's ſtem, in order to enable it the better to ſup- 
port the ſtays of the fore-maſt, and carry ſail in the fore part of the veſſel. 
Seven or eight turns of this rope, fig. 6, 8, and 9. plate IV. are paſſed 
over the bowſprit A, and through a large hole in the ſtem or knee of the 
head Y alternately : after all the turns are drawn as firm as poſſible, the 
oppoſite ones are braced together under the bowſprit by a fraping, as ex- 
hibited in the ſamie figure. PE FE; 

GANG, a ſelect number of a ſhip's crew appointed on any particular 
ſervice, and commanded by an officer ſuitable to the occaſion. 4 

GANG-BO ARD, plancbe, a board or plank with ſeveral cleats or ſteps 
nailed upon it for the convenience of. walking into, or out of, a boat upon 
the ſhore, where the water is not deep enough to float the boat cloſe to the 


landing-place, | | 3 
1 GANG- 
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GANG WAT, paſſe- avant, a narrow platform, or range of planks, laid 
horizontally along the upper part of a ſhip's ſide, from the quarter: deck to 
the forecaſtle, for the convenience of walking more expeditiouſly, fore and 
aft, than by deſcending into the waiſt. This platform is therefore peculiar 
to ſhips which are deep-waiſted. . It is fenced on the outſide by ſeveral ſmall 
iron pillars, and a rope extended from one to the other ; and ſometimes by a 
neting, to prevent any one from falling off into the ſea when the ſhip is in 
motion. This is frequently called the gang-board in merchant veſſels. 
Gancway, ecbelle, is alſo that part of a ſhip's ſide, both within and with- 
out, by which the paſſengers enter and depart. It is for this purpoſe pro- 
vided with a ſufficient number of ſteps, or cleats, nailed upon the ſhip's ſide, 
nearly as low as the ſurface of the water; and ſometimes furniſhed with a 
railed accommodation-ladder, whoſe lower end projects from the ſhip's ſide, 
being ſecured in this poſition by iron braces, ſo as to render the aſcent” arid 
deſcent extremely convenient. 1 | ; 
 Ganewar, accourfee, is likewiſe uſed to ſignify a paſſage left in the hold, 
when a ſhip is laden, in order to arrive at any particular place therein, oc- 
caſionally; as to examine the ſituation of the proviſions or cargo; to diſcover 
and ſtop a leak; or to bring out any article required for ſervice z &c. Fi- 
nally,- a gangway implies a thoroughfare, or narrow paſſage of any kind. 
GARLAND, a ſort of net, whoſe opening is extended by a wooden hoop- 
of ſufficient ſize to admit a bowl or platter within it. It is accordingly 
uſed by the ſailors as a locker or cupboard to contain their proviſions, being 
hung up to the deck within the Birth, where they commonly meſs between 
decks. 15 LS | WA 
 S$hot-GARLAND, epitie, a piece of timber "nailed horizontally along the 
ſhip's ſide from one gun-port to another, and uſed to contain the round-ſhot 
ready for charging the great guns in battle. For this purpoſe it is furniſhed 
with ſeveral ſemi- globular cavities, correſponding to the ſize of the carinon- 
balls which it is employed to contain. * 
GARNET, garant, a ſort of tackle fixed to the main-ſtay of a merchant. 
ſhip, and uſed to hoiſt in and out the = of which the cargo is compoſed. 
 GaRNET is alſo a ſmall tackle faſtened to the clues or lower corners of 
the main-fail or fore-ſail, for the purpoſe of truſſing up thoſe ſails, as occa- 
ſion requires; and hence it is called CLVx-GARNET, which ſee. 
GARBOARD-STREAK, gabord, in ſhip· building, the firſt range or freak 
of planks laid upon a ſhip's bottom next to the keel, throughout the whole 
length of the floor. The ge of this plank is let into a groove or channel 
in the fide of the keel, which is called the rabbit of the gatboard-ſtreak. 
GASKET, garcet, a ſort of plated card faſtened to the ſail- yards of a 
ſhip, and uſed to furl or tie up the fail firmly to the yard. This is per- 
formed by wraping the gaſker round the yard and fail ſix or ſeven 'times, 
the turns being at a competent diſtance from each other. "108 
GAUNTEOPE, pronounced gauntlet, a race which a criminal is ſen- 
tenced to run in a veſſel of war, as à puniſhment for felony,” or ſome'other 
henious offence, | | 8 OTE 
Ir 
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It is executed in the following manner: the whole ſhip's crew is diſpoſed 
in two rows, ſtanding face to face on both ſides of the deck, ſo as to form a 
aye, whereby to . /erwer's on one fide, ahd return. af? on the other; each 
perſon being furniſhed with a ſmall twiſted cord, called a'khittle, having 
two or three knots upon it. The delinquent is then ſtriped naked above 
the waiſt, and ordered to paſs forward between the two rows of men, and 
aft on the other ſide, a certain number of times, rarely exceeding three; 
during which every perſon gives him a ſtripe as he runs along. In his paſ- 
ſage through this painful ordeal he is ſometimes triped up, and very ſe- 
verely handled while incapable of proceeding. This puniſhment, which is 
_ called runing the, gauntlet, courir la bouline, is ſeldom inflicted except for 
| ſuch crimes as will naturally excite a general antipathy amongſt the ſeamen 
as on ſome occaſions the cu prit would paſs without receiving a ſingle blow, 
particularly in caſes of mutiny or ſedition, to the 19 of Which our 
common ſailors ſeem to have a conſtitutional ayer r 
a nina DET Sh : 
GIMBALS, Balanciers, the braſs rings by which a ſea- compaſs is ſuſpended 
in it's box that uſually ſtands in the binacle. See the article BIN acuh. 
GIMBLETING, a' term particularly applied to the anchor, to denote 


the action of turning it round by the ſtock, ſo that the motion of the ſtock 
appears ſimilar to that of the handle of a gimblet, when it is employed to 
turn the wire. 5 b 
GIRT, the ſituation of a ſhip which is moored fo ſtrait by her cables, 
extending from the hayſe to two diſtant anchors, as to be prevented from 
ſwinging or turning about, according to any change of the wind or tide, to 
the current of which her head would otherwiſe be directed. — _. 
The cables are extended in this manner, by a ſtrong application of me- 
channical powers within the ſhip ; ſo that as ſhe 'veers, or endeavours to 
ſwing about, her ſide bears upon one of tlie cables, which catches on her 
heel, and interrupts her in the act of traverſing, In this poſition ſhe muſt 
ride with her broadſide or ſtern to the wind or current, till one or both of 
kened ſo as to ſink under the keel; after which the ſhip 


the cables are ſlac the 
will readily yield to the effort of the wind or current, and turn her head 
thither. See the article Riping, rn 

GIRT-LINE, cartabu, a rope paſſing through a ſingle block, on the 
head of the lower maſts, to hoi T the rigging thereof; as alſo the perſons 
employed to place the rigging an | 


| croſs-· trees upon the maſt-heads. The 
girt- line is therefore the firſt rope employed to rig a ſhip, and by means 
of this all the reſt are drawn up and fixed; f after which it is removed 
till the ſhip 1s to be unrigged. eee | 75 
GONDOLA, a fort of barge, curiouſly ornamented, and navigated on 
the canals of Venice; alſo a paſſage-boat of ſix or eight oars, in other 


parts of the coaſt of Italy. ds 4 | 
GOOGINGS, femelles, certain clamps of iron bolted on the ſtern-poſt of 

a ſhip, whereon to hang the rudder, and keep it ſteady; for which purpoſe 
there is a hole in each of them, to receive a correſpondent ſpindle bolted po 
F the 
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the back of the rudder, which turns thereby as upon hinges. There are 
generally four, five, or ſix googings on a ſhip's ſtern- poſt and rudder, ac- 
cording to her ſize, and upon theſe the rudder is * 105 traverſes 
from ſide to ſide as upon an axis. See HEIM. 

GOOSE-NECK, a ſort of iron hook fited on the inner end / uf > em 
and introduced into a clamp of i iron, or eye-bolt, which encircles the maſt, 
or is fited to ſome other place in the ſhip, ſo that it may be unhooked at 
pleaſure. See Boom. | 

GOOSE-WINGS of a /ail, the clues or lower corners of a ſhip's main- 
fail, or fore. ſail, when the middle part is furled or tied up to the yard. 

The gooſe-wings are only uſed in a great ſtorm to ſcud before the wind, 
when the ſail at large, or even, diminiſhed by a reef, would be too ”_u a 
preſſure on the ſhip, in that ſituation. 

GORING, langue, that part of the ſkirts of a fail, where it gradually 
widens from the upper part or head, towards the bottom: the 
cloths are therefore thoſe, which are cut obliquely, and added to the 
breadth. See SIL. 

GRAPPLING, (grapin, Fr.) a ſort of ſmall anchor, fited with four or 
five flukes or claws, plate IV. fig. 5. and commonly uſed to ride a Boat or 
other ſinall veſſel, 


Fire-GRAPPLING,, grapin d abordage, an inſtrument nearly reſembling the 


former, but differing in the conſtruction of it's flukes, which are furniſhed 
with. 10 con their points, fig. 4. plate IV. Theſe machines are 
Y Hal bg ed, on, he yard-arms of a ſhip, in order to grapple any adverſary 
e 150 to board. They are however more particularly — in 

bY: e {fs deſcribed in that article. 
898 ee hos a ſort of EY wg Fer fv: hanches formed 

jabs attens of „which groſs ach other at ri 

2 aving i lade ron Aut, ay They are formed to admit the 


* 1 he lower apartments of the ſtip, particularly 

DNF 1 55 8 LA ; 0 weather renders jt. neceſſary to ſhut tlie 
ck 17 01 al o to 
be UG 1 5 Nin, 90 


t the ſmoke eſcape wg the lower foes in 
NR We 7 mare, the at of cleaning a ſhip's 8 bottom whey: 


er 
1 


ſhes laid aden during chf; zeceſs af the; tide. See the. article Dun 
- whe thy b Kit n l 97 le 


larly explained , A940 
E, the me, wit E-FOOT, - See that article. it 

14 1255 Hauba ; de, ch LL wth a machine formed by an aſſemblage of 
ropes, hooks, and. ead-eyes,. and uſed to ſecure the boats upon the deck of 
a ſhip at ſea, and prevent them from being ſhaken by the labouring of the 


veſſel, The hooks, which are- faſtened at their ends, are fixed in ring- 


bolts in the deck on each ſide of the boat; whence, paſting over her mid- 
dle and extremeties, they are extended by means of the dead eyes, fo as to 

render the boats as firm and ſecure as poſſible. 
GR1PING, ardent, the inclination of a ſhip to run to windward of her 
courſe, particularly when ſhe ſails with the wind on her beam or . 
7 is 
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This effect ĩs partly occaſioned by the ock of the waves that ſtrike the ſhip 
perpetually, on the weather N nr rhey and force the ſtern to leeward ; but 
chiefly by the arrangement of the ſails; which diſpoſes the ſhip continually 
to edge to windward, while in this ſituation of ailing. 

GROMMET, daillot, a fort of fmall wreath; formed of. a rand of rope, 
and uſed to faſten the upper edge of a ſtay- ſail to it's reſpective ſtay, in 
different places. By means of the grommets, the ſail is accordingly hoiſted 
or lowered, i. e. drawn up or down upon it's ſtay, in the ſame manner as 
a curtain is extended or drawn along upon it's rod, by the aſſiſtance of 
rings. See alſo the article Ha xx. 

GROUNDING, the act of laying a ſhip aſhore, in order to bream or 
repair her. It is alſo arne to n aground accidentally when under 
fall, or driving in-a.tem 

GROUND-TACKLE,: amarrages, a. general name given to all ſorts of 
ropes and furniture which belong to the anchors, or which are employed in 
mooring, or otherways ſecuring a ſhip in a road or harbour . as cables, hauſ- 
ers, tow- lines, warps, and buoy-ropes. 

GROWING, implies the direction of the cable from the ſhip towards the. 
anchors ; as, the cable grows on the ſtarboard- bow, i. e. ſtretches out for- 
wards on the ſtarboard, or right ſide. 

_GUARD-BOAT, a boat appointed to row the rounds ncaa the ſhips 
of war which are laid up in any harbour, &c. to obſerve that their officers . 
keep a good look-out, calling to the guard-boat as ſhe paſſes, and not ſuf- 
fering her crew to come aboard, without "— eser pr N | 
the watch-word of the night. 

GUARD-IRONS, certain curved or arched us of iron placed over n 
the ornamental figures, on a ſhip's head or quarter, to defend them from 
— impreſſion of ſome other * when they lie cloſe ro, or rub againſt each 
Other. 
 'GUARD-SHIP, a veſſel of war appould; to ſuperintend the marine 
affairs in a harbour or river, and to ſee that the ſhips which are not com- 
miſſioned have their proper watch kept duly, by ſending her guard-boats 
around them every night: - ſhe is alſo to receive ſeamen Tho are impreſſed 
in the time of war. 
© GULF, golſe, (golfv, Ital.) a broad and capacious bay, comprehended 
between two promontories, and ſometimes taking the name of a ſea, when 
it is very extenſive, .but particularly when. it only communicates with the 
ſea by means of a ſtreight: ſuch are the Euxine, or Black Sea, otherwiſe 
called the gulf of Conſtantinople; the Adriatic Sea, called alſo the gulf 
of Venice; the gulf of Sidra near Barbary, and the gulf of Lions near 
France: all theſe gulfs are in the Mediterranean: there are beſides the gulf 
of Mexico, the gulf of St. Lawrence, and the gulf of Calliphornia, which. 
are in North America, There are alſo the gulf of Perſia, otherwiſe called 
the Red Sea, between Perſia and Arabia; the gulf of Bengal in India, and 
the gulfs of Cochinchina and Kamtſchatca, near the countries of the ſame. 
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GUNNEL, or GUN -WALE, Plat-bord, the upper edge of a ſhip's 
fide. 

GUNNER cf a ſeip of war, an olficer-appaineed to take cage of the 
artillery and ammunition aboard; to obſerve that the fotmer are always 
kept in order, and properly fited with tackles and other furniture, and to 
teach the ſailors the exerciſe of the cannon... See ExxR CISE. 

GUN-ROOM, an appartment on the alter end of the lower, or r gun- 
deck, of a ſhip of war; generally deſtined for the uſe of the gunner in 
large ſhips, but in ſmall _ it Is _uled by the lieutenants as a dining- 
room, Acc. B its 

GUS Aragon de np! a ſodden ** vinlent ſquall of wind, burſting 

upon che: fea, fo as to end auger, the ſhiping near the ſhore. 
Theſe are — to ſome coaſts, as node of Lauth Barbary and Guinea. 

UTP. e nn trauemſer diecoutille, a croſs- bar laid along the 
middle of a large wy in ſome - veſſels, to ſupport the covers, and 

uſtain any weighty bady which may be. moved 


or laid thereon. 

x, à rope c to Rotp: ſteady any weighty body whilſt it is haiſing 
or lowering, particularly when the ſhip is ſhaken by a tempeſtuous ſea- 

Guy is likewiſe a large ſlack rope, extending from the head of the main- 
maſt to the head of the fore · maſt, and having two or three large blacks 
faſtened to the middle of it. This is chiefly employed to ſultain th che tackle 
uſetl 20 hoiſt in and out the cargo of à merchant ſhip, and is accordingly | 
remdved from the: maſt-heads as ſoon as the veſſel is laden or delivered. 
GYBING, the act of ſhifting any boom-ſail from one fide of the maſt to 


4alkeother;v5! wt : 
An order. loundeattapd this operation more clearly, it is neceſſary to re- 
marleg that 


by a boom ail ĩa meant any ſall whoſe bottom is extended 
Joom, the fore- end of which is hooked to it's reſpective maſt, ſo as to Far 


oocaſionuhyton eicher de of the veſſel, deſcribing an arch, of which the 


maſt will / berthe center. As the wind or the courſe changes, it alſo; becomes 


Fremuentiy nexeſfary to change the poſition of the boom, together with it's 
Jail, whichis p ſhifted to the other ſide of the Sa as a door 


on it's hinges. + The boom is puſhed out by the effort of the wind 
ail, : und 125 reſtrained in a proper fituation by a ſtrong zackle 


communicating with. che veſſel's ſtern, and called the Meet. It is allo con- 


fined on the fore · part by inn tackle, n * 899. See the Preceding 
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As TEETH, or HAx Es 'Tzzrn, thoſe parts of a mating, point- 
ing, &c. which are interwoven with the reſt, in an erroneous and 
irregular manner, ſo as to appear aukward in the general. uniformity of the 
Wo 366. TO TING WS: . EATEN 095 =o 
- HAILING, che ſalutation or atcofting- of 4 a. ſhip at a diſtance, either 
at ſea or in a harbour. The ufual expreſſion is, Hoa, the ſhip ahoay !'To- 


"which ſhe anſwers, Holloa! Whence cayie ye 
Good voyage! What cheer ? All well! How fare ye? &c. 
_” HALIARDS, 4ri/e, the ropes or tackles uſually employed to hoiſt or 
lower any fail upon it's reſpective maſts or ſtay. See alſo Jag. 
HAMMOc, braule, à piece of canvas, fix feet long and threr feet wide, 
gathered or drawn togethet at the two ends, and hung horizontally under 
the deck, lengthways, for the failors to ſleep therein. There ate uſually 
froni fourteen to twenty inches in breadth allowed betweem detiæs for every 
hammoc in a ſhip of war: this ſpace however muſt in ſome menſure . 
on the: number of the crew, &c:.. in proportion to the room of t eſſt 
In the time of battle the hammocs, together with their beding{rargiall 
' firmly corded, and fixed in the netings on the. Anürttmabeck, on; where- 
* ever the men are too much expoſed to the view or fir H thd cn iS 
the article EncacemenTt.. Tr. „ 0 na. f % ted” 
 - HANDING. 7h# ſails; the ſame operation vith furling iwht | 
"> HAND-OVER-HAND ! main avant! the ordert hel men pull 
upon any rope, to paſs their hands 'alternatehy ane befocttheothery;or-tine- 
above the-other, if they. are hoiſting, in order to haſterwrhe ſervices / 
A failor is ſaid to go aloft, hand- over hand When h aſcends into the 
tops, Sc. by a ſingle rope, as 2 ſhroud or batis-ſtay;rwithipatt the help of 
the ra7tlings, by the dexterity of throwing lonevhumddabeye the other, and 
lifting his weight along with in cant 7 226g mot 9 rt 
HAND SPEC, an/pec, a wooden bar uſed as a lever to heave about the 
windlaſs, in order to draw up- the anchor from the bottom, particularly in 
© merchant ſhips: for this purpoſe the handle or ſmall end is round and taper-- 
ing; and the other end is ſquare, in order to conform to the ſhape of the 
holes in the windlaſs. It is alſo employed as a lever on many other oecaſions, . 
as ftowing the anchors, or proviſions, or cargo, in the ſhip's hold. 
Sunner s Hanpsesc, renard, an handſpec ſhorter and flater than the 
N bore. ane paged Origh two claws, forthe,purpoſe of managing the artillery. 
in batt] "rt fd Ch {471K +92 of TTY | ol IEF 4. ID ; 
Lo gy 


chat it be furniſhed with a good 1 
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HANK ron HANK, a phraſe expreſſed of two ſhips which tack and 


make a progreſs to windward together. The Dolphin and Cerberus turned 


up the river hank for hank, without being able to get to windward of each 
other. | 

HANKS, daillots, certain wooden rings fixed upon the ſtays of a ſhip, 
whereby to confine the ſtay-ſails thereto at different heights. They are uſed | 
in the place of grommets, being a later invention and much more convenient; 
becauſe, being framed by the bending of a tough piece of wood into the form 
of a wreath, and faſtened at the two ends by means of notches, they retain 


their circular figure and elaſtieity; whereas the grommets, which are formed 


of rope, are apt to relax in warm weather and adhere to the ſtays, ſo as to 


prevent the ſails from being readily hoiſted or lowered.” 
HARBOUR, havre, a general name given to any ſea-port or hens js J 
alſo. to any place convenient, for, moorin ping, although at 


- Giſtance from the Fe, "The: qualities requ viſite in good harbour Ala Sar 
the bottom be entirel tree fr * Forks « or ballons, Ys 1 8 the opening be bf 
ſufficient extent. to admit the entrance or departure of large ſhips, without 


difficulty; that it ſhould have good anchoring-ground, and be ealy of ac- 
ceſs; t at it ſhould be well | defended from 508 violence of the wind: and 
fea; . that it- ſhould have oy and convenience to receive the ſhi pin ka 
different nations, and thoſe w hich, ar laden with' different nerchanal 

deb deu and have variety of proper 
rings, poſts, moorings, &c. in order to remove or ſecure the veſſels con- 
rained therein: and nally, that it haye plenty of wood, and other materials 


for firing, beſides hemp, iron, mariners, &c. 


_HARD-A-LEE, Zarre d bord, ſous le vent, the ſituation of the helm 
when it is puſhed cloſe to the lee ſide of the ſhip, either to fack or keep her 


head to the wind, when lying by or trying : alſo the order to put the helm 
in this poſition. 

HARD-A-WEATHER,. arrive tout, the order to put the helm cloſe to 
the weather or windward ſide of the ſhip, in ofder to bear away. It is 
likewiſe the poſition 17 the helm, in conſequence of that order; being in 
both ſenſes, oppoſe to Bard ale: 


HARPINGS, the fore- parts. of the wales which encompaſs the bow of a 


| ſhi , and are faſtened to the ftem, being thicker than the Naber art of the 
wales, in order to reinforce the ſhip in this place, where ſhe ſuſtains the 


greateſt ſhock of reſiſtance in plunging into the ſea, or n it, under a 
great preſſure of ſail. A 


Cat-Haxeinos. See Ca 7-Hazpmos.. LE 
HARPOON, (harpon, F. r.) a ſpear or Javelin uſed to firike the whales 


in the Greenland fiſhery. 


The harpoon, which is ſometimes called the harping-i iron, is furniſhed 
with a long ſtaff, having at one end a broad and flat ranger head ſharpened 
at both edges, ſo as to penetrate the whale with facility: to the head of 


this len is faſtened a Jon cord, called the whale-line, which lies care- 
my col 


ed in the boat, in uch a manner, as to run out without being 
225 interrupted 
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interrupted or inta - +Asfoorras ghe boat has rowed within a competent 
daſtance-of the whale;.:the hazpbntcer: launches his inſtrument; and the fiſh; 
being wounded, immediately deſcends under the ice with amazing rapidity, 
carrying. the harpoon along with him, and (a conſiderable length of the line. 
Being ſoon exhauſted: with the fatigue and loſs of blood, he re- aſcends in 
order to breathe, here the preſently expires, and floats upon the ſurface of 
the: water, whew they approach the carcaſe by drawing in the whale: line. / 

HATCH, or HAECHWAY, Fcoitille; a ſquare or oblong opening ae 
the deck of a ſhip; of which there are ſeveral; forming the paſſages fr 


one deck to another, and into the Hold, or lower apartments. See the "rao . 


plate III. where A repreſents the main-hatchway of the lower deck NN, 
che fote - hatchway; and O O, the after · hatch way 
There are likewiſe hatches of a ſmaller kind, called ſcuttles. See U U 
in chi fame figure, as alſo the article Scurr ix. 

Harches is alſo, although teen A * applied by flor to the 
covers or lids of the hatchways. | 
To HAUL; hater, an expreſſion. aliar, to ſeamen, implying to wil 5 
ſingle rope, without the aſſiſtance of blocks, or other mechanical powers: 
when a rope is otherwiſe: pulled, as by the application of tackles, or che 


connection with blocks, &c. the term is changed into rowing. See * the 


articles Bows E, HoisT,: and ROoWSsIN a. 


chat 
ſhip 


iling ſouth-weſt, with the wind northerly, and ſome particular oc 


renders it neceſſary to haul the wind farther to the weſtward ; to perform 
the ſails more obliquely with her 
the ſtarboard and Fad 


this operation it is nece! to ar 
keel; to brace the yards more forward, by ſlackening 
ing in the larboard braces, and to haul the lower beets further aft: and 
finally, to put the helm a- port, i. c. over to thè larboard fide of the veſſel. 
As ſoon as ber head is turned directly to the weſtward, and her ſails are 
trimed accordingly, ſhe is ſaid to have hauled the wind four points, that 


is to ſay, from S. W. to W. She may ſtill go two points nearer to the 


direction of the wind, by Gipolng fing her als according to their greateſt ob- 
liquity; or, in the ſea-phraſe, by triming all ſharp : and in this ſituation 
ſhe. is ſaid to be cloſe-hauled, as Alling W. N. W.“ See the articles CLosz- 
HAULED and SAILING. 


HAUSE, or HAWSE, is generally underſtood to imply the dee of 
the cables before the ſhip's ſtem, when ſhe is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, viz. one on the ſtarboard, and the other on the larboard bu, 
Hence it is uſual to ſay, She has a clear hauſe, or h foul hauſe. It alſo 
denotes any ſmall diſtance a- bead of a ſhip, or between her head and the 
anchors employed to ride her; as, He has anchored. in our hauſe; the Y 


<< brig fell athwart our hauſe,” &c. 


A ſhip. is ſaid to ride with a clear hauſe, when che cables are ditected to 
their anchors, without lying athwart the ſtem; or croſſing, or being twiſted 


round each other, by the ſhip's winding about, —_—_— to the change of 
the wind, tide, or current. 
U A foul 


C - * 
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To Haul the wind, venir au vent, to direct t the ſhip 3 nne nearer to 
int of the compaſs from which the wind 1 8 Thus wppoling n | 
on 


or bear upon cach other, ſo as to e e and chafed by the motion of 


H A T M E A 
A foul hauſe, on the contrary,” implies that the cables lie acroſs the ſtem, 


the veſſel. Az et vir 

The hauſe cecortingly wdoul): ay having either, a rok; an ee 
a round turn. If the larboard cable, lying acroſs the flem, points out on 
the ſtarboard fide, while the ſtarboaru "cable at che ſame time grows out 
on the larboard ſide, there is a croſs. in the hauſe. If, after this, the ſhip, 
without returning to her former poſition, continues to wind about che — 
way, ſo as to perform an entire revolution, each uf the cables will he twiſted 
round the other, and then directed out from the oppoſite bow, forming 
what is called a round turn. An elbom is produced when the ſhip ſtops in 
the middle of that revolution, after having had a croſs: or, in other words, 
if ſhe rides with her head northward with a clear hauſe, and afterwards turns 
quite round ſo as to direct her head 3 again, the wall have an elbow. 
See the articles EL ο.] and R IN. o0 fails us 1 0 15 

Havst-HOLES, ecubrers, certain cylindrical holes cut. ed the bows of 
a ſhip on each ſide of the ſtem, through which the cables paſs in order to 
be drawn into, or let out of the veſſel, as occaſion requires. They _ ro- 
preſented by d d in fig. 10. plate IV. being fortified on each ſide by the 

Havse-PIECES, a name given to the — timbers of a ſhip, whoſe 
lower ends reſt upon the knuckle- timber, or the foremoſt of the cant-vimbers. 
They are generally parallel to the ſtem, having their upper ends ſame- 


times terminated by the lower more the 'beak-head;: and bee by the 


wp of the bou, particularly in ſmall ſh 10 and merchantmen 11 

HAWSER, a large rope which holds the middle degree between the 
cable and tot line, in any ſhip whereto it belongs, being a fize mailer than 
the former, and as much larger than the datte. 6 

HEAD; an ornamental figure eretted on the continuation — ſhip! 8 — 
as being expreflive of Hangs and emblematical 1 _ n wes — 
merce, xe. k „ „eren WOT hull 139.4 

The heads which haveianyadinity to warornavigation, are in general ar 
hiſtorical, as refering to ſome of the deities or heroes of antiquity; or al- 
legorical, as alluding ts ſome of che natural conſequences of battle, or the 
virtues moſt eſſential to à life expoſed to perpetual danger. Thus, in the 
former ſenſe; they xepreſent /a Neptune, an Alcides; a Mars, an Achilles; 
a Minerva, or a Jaſon; and in the latter they prodyce A Kane an 
Intrepid. a Revenge, r. Vio e ee 

The head of a ſhip however has not — an immediate eden to her 
name, ar leaſt in the Britiſn navy. Various inftances might be produced = 


ſhew, that our artiſts, as It ſuits their conveniency or judgment, can di 


with this ſuppoſed idea of propriety 1; Hence we ſometimes obſerve nf 
place of a Jaſon ſupphied by a Medea or a beaft of prey made che repre- 
ſentative of an illuſtrious lady. The ſame liberty of deſign may therefore, 
with equal propriety, be allowed to ſymbolize the ſucceſſes of our * 
by a groupe of heterogenous figures, of ſundry ſhapes and ſizes, accor mw 
to the artiſt's opinion of their ſuperiority or ſubordination. - Their attit 
and firvation, as well as their ſize, muſt accordingly. depend, in à great 
1 meaſure, 


H E A H E A 
meaſure;" on the ſpace int which they ate to be crowded x for although 
the figures may be of equal impdrtance in themſelves, yet as there is not 
room fot them all, as large as the hfe, on à ſhip's head, it becomes expedient 
o diminiſh-a fewy in order to give place to others. The emblems by which 
allegorical. figures are uſually characterized in painting, poetry, and ſculp- 
ture, are not always thought neceſſary in a work of this kind, nor even 
the poſtures in which theſe figures are exhibited. And indeed, if we reflect 
with how much labour and application the workman has endeavoured to fill 
up every vacancy with ſome-tale figure of a convenient form and fize, we 
sught rather to ad mixe his ingenuity! than cenſure him for a violation of 
thoſe general rules of art, by which it is ſuppoſed neceſfary, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to relieve the eye from a ſcene of perplexity andi\confulign, 
The heads of many of our mips of war have undoubtedly great beauty 
and propriety; and candour muſt acknowledge that ſome at the molt elegant 
and judicious have been horrewed from he French deſigns, which are never 
left to the invention of illiterate mechanics. A multitude ef ornaments 
appears rather unneceſſary in any building calculated for the purpoſes of 
war. If there be N rule to determine the fabjefts, and the quantity 
of ſculpture employed in ſhip- building it ſeems to be connected with the 
ideas of dignity and ſimplicity. Theſe too are the genuine charactetiſties of 
the Grecian and Roman orders ef arehiteckure, as op ed to that per- 

nity; and Page fon embelliſhment, which peculianlydiſtioguich the Gothic. 
t is hardly poſſible for us to recollect the various diſaſters} o hic a ſingle 
hero, or goddeſa o the head af a ſhip. is epoſed hy tempeſtuous weather, 
battle, and the untæpeſted endounier of ſhips, without trembling} for the 
havoc and indecency chat mey happen im an aſſemblage of gods and conc- 
ſhells, princeſſes and ſatyrs; heroes, blunder-huſſes, feg-moners, little chil- 
dren, globes and thuudor-bolts, and alli the apparatus neceſſary to conſti- 
tute the head of a ſnhip of the ſirſt alaſs ĩn aur n π⏑]nljqẽᷓS it ons horn, 
In plate IV. we have ſketched four heads, which are calculated for veſſels 
of different ſizes and conſtructions. Fig. 6::exhibjts.an; image of Hercules 
brandiſhing his club over the heads of Cerbatus, calculated for a ſhip of 
the line. Fig. 7. repreſanta Jupiter riding on histeagle, and armed with his 
thunders, being a ſuitable head for a capital, ſuip. Ihe eagle diſplaxed by 
fig. 8. may ſerve for a frigate; and fig. g. which er reſſes an incumbent 
dragon, is very proper for any ſmall veſſel with;a oietting bęeak or prow. 
Theſe figures have been ſelected from many others, hecauſe very rarely 
| uſed to decorate the head of a ſhip, it. is poſſible that ſayeral f 
may never before have obſerved; them. The to firſt, which age: uſually galled 
image heads, are hold, warlike, and claſſical. The eagle: Inothgiabigd is 


certainly a proper emblem of dignim foren, and: yelogwys. and, jt; is ap- 
prrhended neither thetrepreſentatiom ot tba latter. nn an other figure in that 


poſition; are! to be met wick ur ſhipiag. lla ns 
Hxab, avant, is alſo uſed, in amore enlarged ſonſes 4 ſign 
Front or fere part of- ih ſhip, : ancludi | 
| ac! 118045; 1d 10 (Hide dez to gt nici „its therefore 
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therefore opens the column of watet, through which the ſhij paſſes when 
advancin 2 we ſay, head-fails, head - ſea, head- way, Tg pH 243 

Thus fig. 10. plate IV. repreſents one fide of the fore-part, or head of A 
ſeventy-four gun ſhip, together with part of the bow, keel, and gunnel. 
The names of the ſeveral pieces, exhibited therein, are as follow zu 
A A Fore part of the keel, with @ 4 the two falſe keels beneath 1 it.. 
* the ſtem. AT Die 05 79 &ö“ +: _ 1725 J: 1. 71 * 1 Il: nd 
Aa T he cat- head. NR 2 10 144 4 7; 98 2064 1LGAUSTLON 14 6914 
b b The ſupporter of the cat-head, ſuis-barbe; 20: AMV, 22112549 v1 Qi 
c c The knight-head, or bollard-rimber, of which chere is one on each fide, 


to ſecure the inner- end of the bouſpr . 
_ 44 The hauſe-holes. ng Fe 7 % 4. % ads „ er and 
ee The navel-hoods, i. e, thick pieces of planle laid: uponiche bor to 
ſtrengthen the edges of the hHauſe ! holes. us io, han 


F The davit-chock, by uhich the davit. is firmly wedged while employed 


to > lh the anchor. A 917 34 41017 20 leinen 377 of 


* of either. HY # 1 - 4 CM jk $4658 144 199841 d 21 3. 


The bulk-head,' which mene the forecaſtle on the bers ade, being 
called the deak- head bulk head by-ſhip-wrights.” anf on 2 t 

H "The gun-ports of the lower dec. ll 4 grit 0 
* The gun-ports-of the upper deck and forecuſtle. £11. (cl jt 20 2598! 
I, I. The channels, with their dead- eyes and chain - plates... 
i The gripe, or fore: foot, which unicesche-kevl with hy ſtem, forming 


k k Theſe doted lines jepreſens the chic kgeſs. ali deſbent of the different 
decks from the fore-part of the ſhip towards the-4nigdlei: The. loweſt. of 
the three doted lines / expreſſes the convexity of the boams, orithe 2 
ence between the height of the deck. in the middle of .it's breadth, and 

the ſhip's ſide. This is alſo. exhibited. more clear in. the. wida tame 


Where the real curve of the beam is delineated... 1 id hb gt 


N. B. Thele lines muſt be always parallel 40. the / lines which rerminate: 


the gun-ports above and below. ee e * au 1 lo 
m Ihe timbers of the head, and part of the bowſprit, - 0 8710 
N The rails of the head which lie acroſs, the: timbets :- 15 N ri E 
X QZ- | Fore-patt of the main-wale. - G 3 is 22 $91 2b Pp EY Mutt 3 
RN Fore-part of the channel-wale. a ons 6 1 e . eon 3 


UC The load water line. 
See alſo the continuation of a thip chrougttour her whole agb, upor 


Aa » fallen ſcale, plate I. EuevaTion... ,.. 1+ - 85 


Fig. 11. repreſents a head-view. of a up, with the Ser of has 
principal timbers, and all her planks laid on one fide. . This figure porieſponds 
to that of the elevation, plate I. and the ſtern- view, fig. a. plate . 
It is evident that the fore- part of a ſhip is called its head, from che aſh 
nity, of motion and poſition it bears to a fiſh, and in · general to the hori- 
zontal ſituation of all animals-whilſt: ſwiming.. TEE 


By the He aD, the ſtate of e en ls laden, deeper at the fore-end 


than the after. end. 1 


* 


Hzap-rasT, 


Hatt vher; amarre Iban, 4 rope employed to faften a ſhip to a wharf, 


chain, or buoy; or to ſome other Vf along ſide. 

'HrAD-LanD, acrotere, a name frequently: given to a Cape, or promon- 
tor 
Hs AD MOST, the fituation of any ſhip' or ſhips which are the moſt advanced. 
in a fleet, or line of battle. 

Hz ApD-RopRE, that part of the bolt· rope which terminates any of the prin-- 
cipal fails on the upper-edge,, which 1 is accordingly ſewed thereto. See the 
arcicle BoOLT-ROPE. 


HxAD-sAILs, obiles 4 Pavia, 8 x" general name for all thoſe ſails which are- 


extended on the fore-maſt and bowſ prit, and employed to command the fore- 
part of the ſhip : ſuch are the fore fil, fore-top-ſail, fore-top-gallant-fail, jib, 
fore-ftay-fail, and the ſpric-ſail vith-its top-ſail. This term is uſed i in oppo- 
ſition to after-ſails, which ſe. 

Hab ro- win, de bout au vent, The fituation of a ſhip or boat, » when her 
head | is turned to windward. 


HA,] n, ffllage, the motion of advaneing at ſea. It is generally uſed 


when a:ſhip firſt begins to advance; or in calm weather, when it is Joubifu 
whether Ihe is in a ſtate of reſt or motion. It is in both ſetiſes oppoſed to 
retreating or moving with the ſtern foremoſt; See the article 87 wax. 

HEART, mogue, a peculiar ſort of dead - eye, ſome what reſemblipg the 


ſhape of à heart, but differing from the commort- 1 inalmüch as it 


is only furniſhed with one large hole in the middle, fig. 32. plate III whereas 
the common dead eyes have abvays three Holes. e Beate of incipally 
uſell to eontain d laniardi, by which the ſta favs ar are extended. dee DEA. 
EEE >" 16 25 ä 747% u; TV 1300 Wt e 


+ HEAVER; a blk Rave by feamen to a WI co ink, them 


A Viever bs mah 1 ihvſecing tp the' top-taſt-ſhrouds, . 
fraping the top-maſts, ſtropitig the larger blocks," ſeizing the ſtanding. 


gere Lee thoſe ales e eee 261 I, n if e 
HERVING, virer, (beaſian, Sax.) the act eie . a capſtern, 


windleſ or other machine of the Ike Kind, by means bats br handſpecs. 


- Hzavmco the lead. Ste the As: 560 6.5180. 20 0 0, 


HAVING à bead, is advancing the ſhip by 'hefving-in che Tube or other 
rope, which is faſtened to an anchor at fo diſtane Before her- To heave : 


a- ſtern is therefore to draw. the ſhip backwards „ 47 the fate o operation. 
HAV ον. See the tele CAN e nnn 5 oe 0 


HEAvIx G- out, the act of unfurling and throwing (166ſe' a fail! from "the - 


place here it had been rolled und fahne This, pee is more particu- 
tarly applied to the ſtay-ſails: this we ſay? the to peſails, and heave 
« out the ſtay-ſails l“ Which KAKDfdin dy done, Ry Oppo 115 7 
" Heavine-/bort, is the drawing mch cf We edle into the ſhip, b 


means of the eapſtern or Windlaſs, as that by advaicitig\ ſhe will be el % 


perpendicularly above the anchor, and in à proper ſituation to ſet ſail. 
Htavino-tayght, the act of heaving about the capſtern, ill the rope 
| applicd thereto becomes ſtreight 2 4 for action. | 
HEEL.., 


— 
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HEEL, talon, a name uſually given to the after-end of a ſhip's keel; av 
alſo to the lower end of the ſtern-poſt, to which it is firmly connected. 
Hztz of a maſt, the lower end, which is diminiſhed into the fruſtum of 


a pyramid, ſo as to ſink immoveably into a hole of the ſame ſhape, cut in 


the ſtep, which is attached to the ſhip's keel. T7 

HtzL of a top-maſt, the lower, end, which is fuſtamed upon the tyrefle- 
trees by means of an iron bar, called the fide.” See the article MasT. 

To HEEL, cargaer, to ſtoop or incline to either ſide. It is uſually applied 
to a ſhip when ſhe is forced into this poſition by the wind acting upon her 
fails, while braced obliquely acroſs her; or by being ballaſted fo as to lean 
more to one fide than the other. See the articles Crank, Srirr, and 
Trim. F 7 

HELM, gouvernail, (healma, Sax.) a long and flat piece of timber, or an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral pieces, ſuſpended along the himd part of a fhip's ſtern- 
poſt, where'it turns upon hinges to the right or left, ſerving to direct the courſe 
of the veſſel, as the tail of a fiſh guides the body. | oy | 
The helm is uſually compoſed of three parts, viz. the rudder, the tiller, 
and the wheel, except in ſmall veſſels, where the wheel is unnecefary. 

The length and breadth of the rudder are reprefented in plate VITE where 
it is evident that it becomes gradually broader in proportion to it's diſtance 
from the top, or to it's depth under the water. The back, or inner part 
of it, which joins to the ſtern-poſt, is diminiſhed into the form of a | 
throughout it's whole length, ſo as that the rudder may be more eaſily turned 
from one ſide to the other, where it makes an obtuſe angle with the keel. 
The hinges upon which it is ſupported are alſo expreſſed in this figure, 
Thoſe which are bolted round the ſtern-poſt to the after extremity of the 


ſhip, are called 90gings, and are furniſhed with a large hole on the after- 


rt of the ſtern-poſt; The other parts of the hinges, which are bolted to 
Ke back of the rudder, are called pintles, being ſtrong cylindrical pins, 
which enter into the googings, and reſt upon them. The length and thick- 
neſs of the 1 is nearly equal to that of the ſtern- poſt, as repreſented in 
fig. 1. plate X. e ; | | XN 
The * is turned upon it's hinges by means of a long bar of timber, 
called the tiller, which is fixed horizontally in it's upper end within the 
veſſel, The movements of the tiller to the right and left, accordingly, direct 
the efforts of the rudder to the government of the ſhip's courſe as ſhe ad- 
vances, which, in the ſea- language, is called ſteering. The operations of 
the tiller are guided and aſſiſted by a . of tackle, communicating with the 
ſhip's ſide, called the tiller- rope, which is uſually compoſed of untared 
rope-yarns, for the purpoſe of traverſing more readily through the blocks ot 


* 


pullies, + | ; 


- . 


In order to facilitate the management of the helm, the tiller- rope, in all 
large veſſels, is wound about a Wheel, which acts upon it wih the powers 
of a crane or windlaſs. The rope employed in this ſervice being conveyed 
from the fore-erid of the tiller æ, to a fingle block i, on each fide of the ſhip, 
(plate III. Dzcx) is farther communicated to the wheel, by means of two 


blocks, 


DEAT . * 
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blocks, ſuſpended near the mizen-maſt, and two holes immediately above, plead: 
ing up to the wheel, which is fixed upon an axis, on the quarter-deck, almoſt 
perpendicularly over the fore end of the tiller,” F ive turns ei ate 
uſually wound about the barrel of the wheel, and, when the helm is amidſhip, 
the middle turn is nailed to the top of the bartel, wich a mark by which the 
helmſman readily diſcovers the ſituation of the helm, as the wheel turns it 
from the ſtarboard to the larboard fide. The fpokes of the wheel Ace 
reach about eight inches beyond the rim or circumference, ſerving as handles 

to che perſon who ſteers the veſſel. As the effect of a lever increaſes in 
proportion to the length of it's arm it is evident that the power of the helmſ- 
man, to turn the wheel, WI be incresſed according to the length of the 


ſpokes, beyond the circumference of the batrel. FO 
When the helm, inſtead of lying in a right line with the keel, is turned 
to one ſide or the other, as in BD, he. 1. plate V. it receives an immediate 
ſhock from the water, which glides - the fhip's bottom in renin aft 
from A to B; and this fluid puſhes it towards the oppofite ſide, whillt it is 
. retained in this poſition : ſo that the ſtern, to which the rudder is <6nfined,. 

receives the ſame impreſſion, and accordingly turns from B to 3 about ſome- | 
point c, whilſt the head of the ſhip paſſes from A to 4, It muſt, be ob- 
ſerved, that the current of water falls upon the rudder obliquely, and only 
ſtrikes it with that part of it's motion which acls according to the fine of 
incidence, puſhing it in the direction NP, with a force which: not only: 
depends on the velocity of the ſhip's courſe, by which this current of water 
is produced, but alſo upon the extent of the ſine of incidence. This force 


is by confequence compoſed of the ſquare of the velocity with which the: 
ſhip advances, and the ſquare of the ſine of incidence, which will neceffarily-. 
be greater or ſmaller according to circumſtances; fo that if the veſſel rung 
three or four times more ſwiftly, the abſolute ſhock. of the water upon the 
radder will be nine or ſneteen times ſtronger under the ſame incidence: —_ | 
if the incidence is increaſed, it will yet be augmented in a greater propor- 

tion, becaufe the ſquare of the ſine of incidence is more enlarged. This 
impreffion, or, what is the ſame thing, the power of the helm, is always: 
very feeble, when compared with the weight of the veſſel ;. but as it operates 
with the force of a long lever, it's efforts to turn the ſhip are extremely 

advantageous. For the helm being applied to a gieat diſtance from the 
center of gravity, G, or from the point about which the veſſel turns hori- 
zontally, if the direction PN of the impreſſion of the water upon the rudder 
be prolonged, it is evident that it will puſs perpendicularly to R, widely. 
diſtant from the center of gravity G: thus the abſolute effort of the water is. 
very powerful. It is not therefore ſurprizing that this machine impreſſes 


% 


the ſhip with a conſiderable circular movement, by puſhing the ſtern from 
B to h, and the head from A to a; and even much farther, whilſt ſhe fails: 
with rapidity: becauſe the effect of rhe helm always keeps pace with the. 
velocity with which the veſſel addvances. . 6 {ok 
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Amongſt the ſeveral angles that the rudder makes with the keel, thete 
is always one poſition more fayvgurable than any of the others, as it 
more readily produces the deſired effect of turning the ſhip, in order to 
chunge her courſe. To aſcertain, this, it muſt be conſidered, that if the ob- 
liquity of the rudder with the keel is greater than the obtuſe angle A BD, 
ſo as to diminiſh that angle, the action of the water upon the - rudder will 
increaſe, and at the ſame time oppoſe the courſe of the ſhip in a greater degree; 
becauſe the angle of incidence will be more open, ſo as to preſent a greater 
ſurface to the ſhock of the water, by-oppoſing it's paſſage more perpendi- 
cularly. But at that time the direction NP of the effort of the helm upon 
the ſhip will paſs, with a ſmaller diſtance from the center of gravity. G 
towards R, and leſs approach the perpendicular N L, according to which. 
it is abſolutely neceſſary. that the power applied ſhould act with a greater 
effect to turn the veſſel, Thus it is evident that if the obtuſe angle A B D is, 
too much encloſed, the greateſt impulſe of the water will not counterbalance 
the loſs ſuſtained by the diſtance of the direction NP from NL; or 
by the great obli altys which is given to the fame direction N P of the ab- 
ſolute effort of the helm with the keel AB. If, on the contrary, the 
angle A BD is too much opened, the direction N P of the force of action of 
the helm will become more advantageous to turn the veſſel, becauſe it 
will approach nearer the perpendicular NL; ſo that the line prolonged from 
NP will increaſe the line GR, by removing R to a greater diſtance from 
the center of gravity G: but then the helm will receive the impreſſion of the 
water too obliquely, for the angle of incidence will be more acute; ſo that 
it will only preſent a ſmall portion of it's breadth to the ſnock of the water, 
and by conſequence will only receive a feeble effort. By this principle it is 
eaſy to conceive, that the greateſt diſtance G R from the center of gravity _ 
G is not ſufficient to repair the diminution of force occaſioned by the too 
great obliquity of the ſhock of the water. Hence we. may conclude, that 
when the water either ſtrikes the helm too directly, or too obliquely, it loſes. 
a great deal of the effect it ought to produce. Between the two extremes 
there is therefore a mean poſition, which is the moſt. favourable to it's 
operations. e eee 0145 5.4. 368 
The diagonal NP of the rectangle I L repreſents the abſolute direction 
of the effort of the water upon the helm. N expreſſes the portion of this 
effort which is oppoſed to the ſhip's head-way, or which puſhes her aſtern, 
in a direction parallel to the keel. It is eaſily perceived that this part NI of 
the whole power of the helm contributes but little to turn the veſſel; for if 
IN is prolonged, it appears that it's direction approaches to a very ſmall 
diſtance G V from the center of gravity G, and that the arm of the lever 
B NG V, to which the force is applied, is not in the whole more than 
equal to half the breadth ob, che fudder: but the relative force N L, which-. 
acts eee . io. the Kgglevis Rey different. If the firſt NI is 
eleſs, an 


almöft uſeleſs, even pernicious, by retarding the velocity; the ſecond , 


N L is capable of a very great effect, becauſe it operates at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the center of gravity G of the ſhip, and acts upon the arm of 
* a lever 


H E L. H E L. 
a lever G E, which is very long. Thus it appears, that between the effects 
NL and NI, which reſult from the abſolute effort NP there is one which 
always oppoſes the ſhip's courſe, and contributes little to her motion of 
turning; whillt the other produces only this movement of rotation, without 


operating to retard her velocity “. 5 Fi 
Geometricians have determined the moſt advantageous angle made by the 
helm with the line prolonged from the keel, and fixed it at 54? 44 pre- 
ſuming that the ſhip is as narrow at her floating: line, or at the line deſcribed 
by the ſurface of the water round her bottom, as at the keel. But as this 
ſuppoſition is abſolutely falſe, inaſmuch: as all veſſels augment their breadth 
from the keel upward to the extreme breadth, where the floating-line or the 
bigheſt water- line is terminated ; it follows that this angle is too large by a 
certain number of degrees. For the rudder is impreſſed by the water, at 
the height of the floating · line, more directly than at the keel, becauſe the 
fluid exactly follows the horizontal outlines of the bottom; ſo that a parti- 
cular poſition of the helm might be ſuppoſed neceſſury for each different 
incidence which it encounters from the keel upwards. But as'a middle 
poſition may be taken between all theſe points, it will be ſufficient, to con- 
lider the angle formed by the ſides of the ſhip, and her axis, or the middle= 
line of her length, at the ſurface of the water, in order to determine after- 
wards the mean point, and the mean angle of inciden de. q E 
It is evident that the angle 34 44 is too open, and very tinfivoutable 
tothe ſhip's head-way, becauſe the water acts upon the fudder there with. 
too great a ſine of incidence, as being equal to that of the angle waick ix 
makes with the line prolonged from the Reel below: but above, the hock 
of the water is almoſt perpendicular to the rudder, 'becauſe of the, breadth 
of Coy, as we have altendy remarked. If then the rudder is only 
oppoſed to the fluid; by making an angle of 45* with the line prolonged. . 


from the keel, the jmprefſion,.by: becoming) weaket, will be leſs oppoſed to - 

the. ſhip's head-way, and the direction NP. fig. 1. plate V. of the ab- 

ſolute effort of the water upon the helm drawigg nearet to the lateral per- 

pendicylar, will be placed -more., advantageouſly, for the reaſons above- 

mentioned g, On the other hand, experience daily . teſtifies, that a ſhip 

ſteers well when the rudder makes the angle DBE equal to 3% onLl.. 
Itthas' been already remarked, that the effect of moving the wheel to 

govern the helm. increaſes in propottion to the length of the ſpokes; and ſo 

great is ſthe power of the her, chat if the helmiſman ** 

it's ſpokes (equivalent 10 thirzy pounds, it wil produce an 
pounds upon the tiller. 
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the power of the helmſman in the ſame proportion that the tHler bears to 
the lever upon which the impulſe of the water is directed. This force 
then is by conſequence ten or fifteen times ſtronger, and the effort of 30 
pounds, which at firſt gave the helmſman a power equal to go er 120 
pounds become accumulated to one of goo or 180 pounds upon the rud- 
der. This advantage then ariſes from the ſhortneſs of the lever upon Which 
the action of the water is impreſſed, and the great comparative length of 
the tiller, or lever, by which the rudder is governed; together with the 
additional power of the wheel that directs the movements of the nher, and 
ſtill farther accumulates the power of the helmſman over it. Such a de. 
monſtration ought to remove the furprize with which the prodigious effecł of 
the helm is ſometimes confidered, from an inattentiom to it's mechaniſm: for 
we need only to obferve the preſſure of the water, which acts at a great d. 
ſtance from the center of gravity.G, about which the fhip is fuppoſed to turn, 
and we ſhall eaſily perceive'the difference there is between the effort of the 
water againſt the heltnſman, and the effect of the fame impolſe againft the 
veſſel. With regard to the perfon who ſteers, the water acts only with the 
arm of a very ſhort lever NB, of which B is the fulcrum: on the contrary, 
with regard to the ſhip, the force of the water is impreſſed in the direcłion 
NP, which paſſes to a great diſtance from G, and acts upon a very Ic 

lever EG, which renders the action of the rudder extremely powerful in 
turning the veſſel; fo that, in a large ſhip, the rudder recerves a ſhock from 
the water of 2500 or 2800 pounds, which is frequently the cafe; hen ſhe 
fails at the rate of three or four leagues by the hour; and this force being 
applied in E, perhaps 100 or 1 ro feet diſtant from the center of gravity &. 


will operate upon the ſhip, to turn her about, with 270000 r 208600 
pounds; whilft, in the latter cafe, the heltnſtran zets with an effort which 
J/ 7: XV ET Tj 


exceeds not 30 pounds upon the ſhakes of the wheel 

After what has been faid of the Helnr, it is eaſy to judge, that the mote 
a ſhip increaſes her velocity with regard to the fea, the more powerfuf will 
be the effect of the rudder, becauſe it acts againſt the water with x force, 
which increaſes as the ſquare of the ſwiftneſs of the fluid, whether the ffnñp 
advances or retreats; or, in other words, whether ſhe tas head-way or ftert- 
way; with this diſtinction, that in theſe two circumſtances the effects will 
be contrary. For if the veſſel retreats, or moves aſtetn, the heim will be 
improſſed from I to N, fig. r. plate V. and inſtead of being puſhed, actordiiig 
to NP, it will receive the effort of the water from N towards R; ſo thfat the 
ſtern wilt be tranſported accerdling to the fume movement; and tHe head! 
turned in a contrary direction. ite | 1 i hb 11 vith [ 9 1 9 
When the helm operates by itſelf, the center of'fotarior of the fifp; and 
her movement, are determined by eſtimating the force of tis mackifie z 
that is to ſay, by multiplying the ſurface of the rudder By the 9 
the ſhip;s velocity'®, Ses ehe articles RU PDE, Satt b, Sk Etre, Par, 
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HH AND DRY, a phraſe which, implies the fityation of a ſhip, whea 


ſhe has run, aground, fo as to be ſeen dry upon the ſtrane. 

_ HIGH, WATER, baute maree, the greateſt height of the flood-tide. 

See FLoop and Tipz. | | i | 
HITCH, «ef, a ſort of knot or nooſe, by which one rope is faſtened to 

another, or to ſome. other object, as yo ring, timber-head, maſt, &c. 

Hence we {ay an half-hitch, demi-clef, a clove-hitch, a rolling-hitch, &c. 

Sce Bend and KN or. nh, 5 | UL 


HQASE,. menche par Peas, a long flexible tube, formed of leather or 


tarred canvas, but chiefly of the latter, and employed to conduct the freſh 
water, which is heiſted abgard a ſhip, into the caſks that are ranged in 
the hold ; and to paſs the water, or other liquors, out of one caſk into another. 
Far the latter uſe, one of the ends or openings of the hoaſe is fixed in the 
empty caſk, whilſh the other is applied to the pump that extracts the water 
out of the full ane, This exerciſe is, on ſome occaſions, neceſſary to alter or 
preſerve the trim of the veſſel, without diſturbing her ſtowage. | 

_. HQG, gore, a fort of flat ſcrubing-broom, A to ſcrape off the ſilthi 
from a. ſhip's bottom, under water, particularly in the act of boat-toping, 


* 


which ſee. KT 

This inſtrument is formed by incloſing a multitude of ſhort twigs of birch, 
or ſuch, waod,, berween. two pieces of plank, which are firmly attached te 
each other, after which the ends of the twigs or branches are cut off even, 
fo. as to. form a ſort of bruſh o Lb, 
» long fa ther with two rapes, the former of which, is. uſed to thruſt 
the War cr th ſhip's bottom, and the. latter to. guide, and pull it up 
again cloſe to the planks. thereof, ſo as to rub. off all the filth effectualſy. 
This exerciſe is uſually performed in the ſhip's boat, which is accordingly 
confined as cloſe as poſſible to the veſſel's fide . he operation, and 
ſhifted from one part of the (ide to another, till the whole is completed. 

. HOIST, guidant, the perpendicular height of a flag or enſign, as op- 
poſed to. the fly, which. implies it's breadth from the ſtaff to the outer 


* S . rt, Fo [7 TI If 8e I SER 8 * | 
HOISTING, ier, the operation of drawing up any body by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ong or more tackles, according to the weight intended to be raiſed. 


See the article TackLER. 8 F 

The act of pulling up any body, by che help of a ſingle block only, 
38 never expreſſed by the term boiſting, if we except the exerciſe of ex- 
tending the fails, by drawing them upwards, along the maſts or ſtays, to 
which 1t is invariably applied. See ally TRACEG YEA W HIPING., 
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Hol, «ale, the whole interior cavity or belly of a ſbip,, or all that, part 
of he js wick is comprebende wen. e the lower-deck, 
, Taro ut WET. W gle ng * 1 «If ene vet.) 27 15:4 
bis, FARQCINNS APArtmEnt ya ly nee ballag, Fog hn and 
ſtores of a Ip of war, and the principal part of the cargo in a merananto: 
The diſpoſition. of thoſe articles, with regard to each other, &c. neceſſarily 
Falls under our conſideration 1n the * TOWAGE, ;. it ſuffices in « 1s place 
„484 2 "Bi 
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conſiderable ſtrength. To this machine is fited 


tan. 
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to ſay, that the places where the ballaſt, water, proviſions, anct liquors are 
ſtowed, are known by the general name of the hold. The ſeveral ſtore- 
rooms are ſeparated from each other by bulk-beads, and are denominated 
according to the articles which they contain, the ſail- room, the bread-room; 
the fiſn- room, the ſpirit-· room, &c. | 
To trim the Holo. See the article TRIM. N ow 
After-HoLp, a general name given to all that part of the hold which lies 
chef thecus mal 555 FFG 123 
Feore- Hol p, that part of the hold which is ſituated in the fore-part of the 
. ſhip, or before the main hatch- way. n | | 
: Hor p, in navigation, is generally underſtood to fignify = particular 
ſituation of a ſhip with regard to the ſhore, by which ſhe is enabled to keep 
within a ſufficient diſtance, to facilitate her covrſe, or anſwer ſome other 
important object. Hence we ſay, Keep a good hold of the land! or, Keep 
the ſhore well aboard! which are ſynonymous phraſes, implying to keep nea > 
or in ſight of the land. VVV 
Hor Dixe- on, the act of pulling back the hind part of any cable, or other 
rope, which is heaved round, by the capſtern or windlaſs, or drawn in by 
the purchaſe of a tackle. See CarPsTERN, &c. e 
To have a clearer idea of this exerciſe, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that 
there are ſeldom or never more than three turns of any rope paſſed about the 
barrel of the capſtern, when it is employed in heaving; becaufe à great 
number of turns of a large rope would ſoon cover the whole barrel, and 
utterly deſtroy the effect of this motion, till thoſe turns could be removed; 
a circumſtance which might be attended with very bad conſequences. On 
the contrary, when there are only a few turns, the capſtern or windlafs is 
always kept ſufficiently clear for action; for it is evident, that every revo- 
lution of either will heave-in a quantity of the rope, upon which it is 
employed, equal to the circumference of it's barrel. Now as there are only 
a few turns upon the barrel at once, an equal quantity of the rope will 
neceſſarily come off from the capſtern at the fame time; and this is accord- 
ingly pulled back as ſtrongly. as poſſible, to prevent it from ſurging or jerk- 
ing round the barrel, by being held too looſely. This is called Bolding-on, 
which therefore may be defined, the act of retaining any quantity of rope, 
acquired by the effort of a capſtern, windlaſs, or tackle ; as being employed 
in hoifting as well as heav ing. 5 e 
Hol pid water, the operation of ſtoping a boat in her courſe, by hold- 
ing the oars in the water, and bearing the blade, or flat part, ſtrongly againſt 


the current made along: ide, by her paſſing ſwiftly through the water, See 


Back-asTERN, Oar, and RowincG, | 1222 — 
a . HOLLOA ! commande] an exclamation of anſwer, to any perſon, who 
| calls to another to aſk ſome, queſtion, or to give a particular order. Thus. 
Y if the maſter intends to give any orderito the people in the main-top, he 
| previouſfy calls, Main- top, hoay! Lo which they anſwer, Hollpa! to ſhew 
that they hear him, and are ready, It is alfo the firſt anſwer in hailing a ſhip 
at a diſtance, See HaiLrinG. | * F ... 


* n won 


HOME, in a naval ſenſe, either implies the ſituation of ſome object, 
where it retains it's full force of action; or where it is properly lodged for 
convenience or ſecurity. In the former ſenſe it is applied to the fails; and 
in the latter, it uſually refers to the ſtowage of the hold, or the anchors. 

When it is expreſſed of the ſails, it denotes that their clues, or lower corners, 
are cloſe to the blocks upon the yard-arm, immediately beneath them; it is 
therefore underſtood only of the loftier ſails, as the top-ſails, top-gallant-ſails, 
and the ſtuding- ſails thereto belonging. Hence to haul home the top- ſaił 
ſheets, is to extend the bottom of the top · ſail to the lower- yard, by means of 
the ſheets. See CLux and SEETr. | 5 | 

In the ſtowage of the hold, &c. a caſk, bale, or caſe, is ſaid to be home, 
| when it bears againſt, or lies cloſe to ſome other object, without leaving any 

interval between; and indeed the ſecurity, or firmneſs of. the ſtowage, greatly 
depends on this circumſtance. 406% TY 

Hou, when ſpoken of the anchor, feems to. imply the ſtation. of the 


of any country. | | 
_ HOOD, zremue, a ſort of low wooden porch, reſembling the companion, 
and placed over the ſtair- caſe or ladder, Which leads into the ſteerage vr" 
apartments, where the crew generally reſide in a merchant- hip. The uſe of 
the hood is to admit the air and light, and at the ſame time prevent the. 


rain from falling into the. ſteerage. f 
HOOK, a crooked piece of iron, of which there are ſeveral of different 
ſhapes and ſizes uſed at ſea, as boat-hooks, can-hogks, cat-hooks, fiſh-hooks, , 
foot-hooks, &c. See the articles BoaT-nookt, Can-xook, cc. 
HORSE, marche-pied, a rope reaching from the middle of a yard to it's. 
extremity, or what is called the yard-arm; and depending about two or 
_ three feet under the yard for the ſailors to tread upon, whilft they are 
looſing, reefing or furling the. ſails, riging out the ſtuding- ſail booms, &c. 
In order therefore to keep the horſe more parallel to the yard, it is uſually 
ſuſpended thereto, at proper diſtances, by certain ropes called firrups, which 
hang about two feet under the yard, having an eye in their- lower ends. 
through which the horſe paſts. See the article Ri6ing.” 


1 * 


Hos is alſo a thick rope, extended in a perpendicular direction near the - 
fore or after-ſide of a maſt, for the purpoſe of hoiſting or eee 
thereon. When it is fixed before à maſt, it is calcuſated for the uſe of a 
fail called the /qua#e:/2il, whoſe yard being attached to the horſe, by means 
of a! traveller, - or Bull v. ty, ch ſſides up and dow dccahonahy, 1s re. 
talbed in à ſteady pofition, either when the ſail is fer7'6f whillt it N hoiſting - 
or lowering! When the” hörſe is placed 'abaft or ' behind a'miaft; it is in- 
tended for the /ry-/ail of a ſnow, and is accordingly very rarely fixed in- 
| this 


H Y- H UV L 
this poſition, except in thoſe ſloops of war which accaſionally aſſume the 


form of ſnows, in order to deceive the enemy. | ; 
HOUNDS, a name given to thoſe parts of a maſt-head, which gradually 
project on the right and left ſide, beyond the cylindrical or conical ſurface, 
which it preſerves from the partners upwards. The hounds, whoſe upper 
parts are alſo called cheeks, are uſed as ſhoulders to ſupport the frame of the 
top, together with the top-maſt and the riging of the lower-maſt. See the 
article Mast. : | Wh | 
 HOUSED, à la. ſerre, the ſituation of the great guns of a ſhip, when they 
are ſecured at ſea by their.tackles and breechings, - See Cannan. | 
 HOWKER, a veſſel in the Dutch marine, commonly navigated with two 
maſts, viz. a main-maſt and a mizen-maſt, and being from ſixty to upwards 
of two hundred tons in burthen. 1 | 
HOUSING, or HOUSE-LINE, a ſmall line, formed of three fine ſtrands, 
or twiſts of hemp, ſmaller than rope- yarn. It is chiefly uſed to ſeize blocks 
into their ſtrops, to bind the corners of the ſails, or to faſten the bottom of a 
ſail to it's bolt- rope, &c. See Bol r- Ro E. 2 
HOY, a ſmall veſſel, chiefly uſed in coaſting, or carrying goods to or 
from a ſhip, in a road or bay, where the ordinary lighters cannot be managed 
with ſafety or, convenience. ä | | * ct 
It would be very difficult to deſcribe, preciſely, the marks of diſtinction 
. between this veffel and ſome others of the fame ſize, which are alſo riged 
in the ſame manner; becauſe what is called a hoy in ane place, would aſſume 
the name of a.floop or ſmack.in another: and even the people, who navigate 
theſe veſſels, have, upon examination, very yague 1 of the marks b 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe above mentioned. In Holland, the 
hoy has two maſts; in England it has but one, where the main-ſail is 
ſometimes extended by a boom, and ſometimes without it. Upon the whole, 
it may be defined a ſmall veſſel, uſually riged as a ſloop, and employed for 
carrying paſſengers and luggage from one place to another, particularly on 
the ſea-coaſt. | 5 . 
HULK, an old ſhip of war, fited with an apparatus, to fix or take out 
the maſts of his majeſty's ſhips, as occaſion requires. a 
' The maſt of this veſſel 4a fig. 2. plate V. is extremely high, and withal 
properly ſtrengthened by ſarouds and ſtays, in order to ſecure the ſheers, 
machine 4 matter, which ſerve, as the arm of a crane, to hoiſt out or in the 
maſts of apy ſhip lying alongſide. The ſheers, 4 6, are compoſed of ſe- 
veral long maſts, whoſe heels reſt upon the (ide of the hulk, and having 
their heads declining outward from the perpendicular, ſo as to hang over 
the veſſel whoſe maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced. The tackles, c c, 
.which extend from the head of the maſt to the ſheer-heads, are intended to 
pull in the latter towards the maſt-head, particularly when they are charged 
pu the weight of a maſt after it is railed out of any ſhip, which is per- 
formed by ſtrong tackles depending from the ſheer-heads. The effort of 
theſe tackles is produced by two capſterns, fixed on the deck for this 


Aurpoſe. 
Hunk 
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Horx is alſo a name beſtowed on any old veſſel laid by, as unfit for 
further ſervice : it is probably derived from the eaxades, or veſſels of burthen 
of the ancient Grecians. 

HULL, corps d' un vaiſſeau, the frame, or body of a ſhip, excluſive of 
her maſts, yards, fails, and riging; | is uſually "expreſſed of a ſhip either 
before ſhe is furniſhed with maſts, &c. or after ſhe is diſmaſted and ſtrip- 
ed of the aforeſaid machinery. 

To Hull a ip, is to fire cannon- balls into her hull within the point-blank 
range. 

lou the fituation of a ſhip when, ſhe is trying ili or wirtr all her 

ls furled; as in trying. See che article FRYIN G. 

ik n ANNE, ouragan, (buracan,'S * a violent and prodigioos tem- 

polls eccalioned by the collection and 9 fi of ſeveral r 

Emes blow from one quarter and ſometi from another, ing 4 dat 
Mg ee 2 55 ſea, where the . break, and daſh. bas erh other 
th aſtoniſhing n the approach of a hurricane, the {ea and air became 
erte catin a 'motionlels, without a breath of wiad ſtirring) either. Soon 

after this the Kyi is darkened, the þ ious accumulate, and the light ef the 

ay is replaced by terrible 1 5 of 0 bghtenies The hurricanes * 2 laſt 

abu ndantly long ng. and are ually accompanied with many. fatal aceidents. 
uring the continuance of this general A tt the veſibls whieh were an- 
chored i in the roads frequently cut their cables and put t ſeas. where they 
drive at the mercy of the winds and waves, after having ſtruck their yards 


and top-maſts. 
r pies; partieulafly in the 
ou 


Kia he hurricanes are more uſual bet 
Klage eee the northward or n _ orig zone. 
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yards of a ſhip are hoiſted up along the maſt to their uſual 


Ac, a ſort of flag or colours, diſplayed from a maſt erected on the 
outer end of a ſhip's bowſprit. In the britiſh navy the jack is nothin 

more than a ſmall union flag, compoſed of the interſection of the red and 
white croſſes ; but in merchant-ſhips this union 1s bordered with a red field. 
See the articie U unn HH OD ohh” eee 
- JAMING, the act of incloſing any object between two bodies, ſo as 
to render it immoveable, whilſt they continue in the ſame poſition. * This 
expreſſion is uſually applied to the fituation of ſome runing-rope, when it 
happens to be ſqueezed by the compreſſion of the ſtanding-riging, &c. and 
by conſequence incapable of performing it's office, by traverſing in the 
blocks, till it is releaſed from this confinement. In this ſenſe jaming is 
eee , era igs 
A caſk, box, &c.-is alſo faid to be jamed, when it is in the ſame manner 
wedged in between weighty bodies, ſo as not to be diſlodged without great 


difficulty, | 4 I | | 
JEARS, or GEERS, driſſe, an afſemblage of tackles, by which the lower 
tion; or lowered 


from thence as occaſion requires; the former, of which operations is called 
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 ſeaying, and the latter, ſtriking. See thoſe articles. 


In a ſhip of war, the jears are uſually. compoſed of two ſtrong tackles, 
each of which has two blocks, viz. one faſtened to the lower maſt-head, and 
the other to the middle of the yard. The two blocks which are laſbed to 
the middle, or ſlings of the yard, are retained in this ſituation by means of 
two cleats, nailed on each ſide, whoſe arms encloſe the ropes by which the 
blocks are faſtened to the yard. The two ropes, which communicate with 
theſe tackles, lead down to the deck on the oppoſite ſide of the maſt, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the upper jear-blocks. | | 

The jears, in merchant-ſhips, have uſually two large ſingle blocks on the 
oppoſite ſide of the maſt-head, and another of the ſame ſize in the middle 
of the yard, The rope which communicates with theſe paſſes through 
one of the blocks hanging at the maſt-head, then through the block on the 
yard, and afterwards through the other hanging-block upon the maſt, To 
the two lower ends of this rope, on the oppoſite ſides of the maſt, are fixed 
two tackles, each of which is formed of two double blocks, the lower one 
being hooked to a ring- bolt in the deck, and the upper one ſpliced, or ſeized, 
into the lower end of the great rope above, which is called the tye. By 
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this contrivance the mechanical power of the tackle below is tranſmited to 
the tye, which, communicating with blocks on the yard, readily ſways-up, 
or lowers it, either by the effort of both jears at once, on the oppoſite fides 
of the maſt, or by each of them ſeparately, one after the other. 
JETTY-HEAD, a name uſually given, in the royal dock-yards, to that 
part of a wharf which projects beyond the reſt ; but more particularly the 
front of a wharf, whoſe ſide forms one of the cheeks of a dry or wet dock. 
JEWEL-BLOCKS, a name given to two ſmall blocks, which are ſuſ- 
nded at the extremity of the main and fore-top-ſail-yards, by means af 
an eye-bolt, driven from without into the middle of the yard-arm, parallel 
to it's axis. The uſe of theſe blocks is to retain the upper: part of the top- 
maſt ſtuding-ſails beyond the fkirts of the top-ſails, ſo that each of thoſe 
ſails may have it's full force of action, which would be diminiſhed by the 
incroachment of the other over it's ſurface. The halards, by which thoſe 
ſtuding-ſails are hoiſted, are accordingly paſſed through the jewel-blocks  . 
whence, communicating with a block on the top-maſt-head, they lead down- . 
wards to the top or decks, where they may be conveniently hoiſted, See the 
adele Kur n ; | Neha: A 
JIB, foc, the foremoſt ſail of a ſhip, being a large ſtay-ſail extended from 
the outer end of the bowſprit, prolonged by the jib-boom, towards the 
fore-top-maſt-head. See Sar. BAR HR oh 
The jib is a fail of great command with any fide-wind,. but eſpecially _ 
when; the ſhip. is claſe- hauled, or has the wind upon her beam; and it's effort 
in caſting the ſhip, or turning her head to reward, is very powerful, and of 
great utility, particularly When the ſhip is working through a narrow chan- 
od: Dee Same, PP e ee N URS: 
Jiz-Boom, a boom run out from the extremity of the bowſprit, parallel 
to it's length, and ſerving to extend the bottom of the jib, and the ſtay of the 
fore- top - gallant- maſt. This boom, which is nothing more than a conti- 
nuation of the bowſprit forward, to which it may be conſidered as a top- maſt, 
is uſually attached to the bowſprit by means of two large boom-irons, (ſee 
the article IRon-Work) or by one boom-iron, and a cap on the outer-end 
of the bowſprit ; or; finally, by the cap without, and a ſtrong laſhing within, 
inſtead of a boom-iron ; which is generally the method of ſecuring it in ſmall 
merchant-ſhips. It may therefore be drawn in upon the bowſprit as -occa- 
ſion requires, which is uſually practiſed when the ſhip enters a harbour, 
where it might very ſoon be broke, or carried away, by the veſſels which are 
moored therein, or paſſing by under fail. N ; | 
JIBING. See GyBiNG. . 
JIGGER, a machine, conſiſting of a piece of rope about five feet long, 


with a block at one end and a ſheave at the other; and uſed to Hold-on the 


cable, when it is heaved into the ſhip by the revolution of the windlaſs. See . 

HoLpinG-ov. -* | | ES 1 INS 
The jigger is particularly uſeful when the cable is either ſlippery witly -- 

mud or 00ze, or when it is ſtiff and unwieldly ; in both of which caſes it is 


very difficult to ſtretch it back from the windlaſs by hand, which Myer is 
Y | one 
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done with facility and expedition, by means of the jigger, as follows: the 
end of the rope, to which the ſheave 1s faſtened by a knot, is paſſed round 
the cable cloſe to the windlaſs, and the hind part of the rope, coming over 
the ſheave, is ſtretched aft by means of another rope paſling through the 
Jigger-block. As ſoon as the laſt rope is extended, the turn of the former 
about the cable is firmly retained in it's poſition, by the compreſſion of it's 
hind part under the ſheave, acting upon what may be called the neck of the 
Jigger. But as the cable continues to be heaved into the ſhip, it is evident 
that the jigger, which is faſtened on a particular part thereof, ſtretching it 
back, will be removed further aft, by 'every turn of the windlaſs, and the 
effort of the jigger will be leſſened in proportion to it's diſtance from the 
windlaſs : this circumſtance renders it neceſſary to fleer or replace it, in 
a proper ſtate of action, as occaſion requires. The man who performs this 
office accordingly calls out, fleet jigger ! one of the men, at the windlaſs, 
inſtantly fixes his handſpec between the deck and the cable, ſo as to jam the 
latter to the windlaſs, and prevent it from runing out till the jigger is re- 
fixed. | 

Jicctr-TackLe, a light ſmall tackle, conſiſting of a double and ſingle 
block, and uſed on ſundry occaſions by ſeamen. See TackrLE. 

IN, dedans, the ſtate of any of a ſhip's ſails, when they are furled or 
ſtowed. It is uſed in this ſenſe alſo in oppoſition to out, which implies that 
they are ſet, or extended to aſſiſt the ſhip's courſe. | | 

INSURANCE, aſſurance, a certain contract, by which an individual, or 
company, agrees to indemnify whatever loſſes or damages may happen to a 
- ſhip or cargo, during a voyage, provided they are not occaſioned by default 

of the perſon inſured. For this agreement the latter pays a certain ſum in 
advance, called the premium; which accordingly falls to the inſurer, in cafe 
the ſhip arrives ina ſafe harbour; bur if the ſhip 1s loſt, the inſurer renders 
the ſtipulated ſum to the merchant. 

JOURNAL, in navigation, a ſort of diary, or daily regiſter of the ſhip's 
courſe, winds, and weather ; together with a general account of whatever is 
material to be remarked in the period of a ſea-voyage. | 

In all ſea-journals, the day, or what is called the 24 hours, terminates 
at noon, becauſe the errors of the dead-reckoning are at that period gene- 
rally corrected by a ſolar obſervation. The daily compact uſually contains 
the ſtate of the weather; the variation, increaſe, or diminution of the wind 
and the ſuitable ſhifting, reducing, or enlarging the quantity of ſail ex- 
tended as alſo the moſt material incidents of the voyage, and the condition 
of the ſhip and her crew; together with the diſcovery of other ſhips or 
fleets, land, ſhoals, breakers, ſoundings, &c. | 

The form of keeping journals is very different in merchant-ſhips ; but. 
one method appears to be invariably purſued in the navy, which neverthe- 
leſs is certainly capable of improvement, becauſe no form can be properly 
called perfect, that leaves as great a ſpace for one day's work, the matter of 
which may be contained in very few lines, as for another that abounds with 
unportant incidents, ſo as to occupy ten times the ſpace, If therefore there be 
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ny ſuch thing as propriety of method on this occaſion, it feems to imply, 
Gat the ſpace containing ſhould conform to the matter contained, which 
Wi 58580 be greater or leſs, according to circumſtances. 
whatſoever figure or ſize, which are uſed in the conſtruction of a ſhip : as 
bolts, boom-irons, nails, ſpikes, chains and chain-plates, block-ftrops, cranks, 
braces, pintles, and googings. 1 

The moſſ material of theſe articles are explained in their proper ** ; 
8 Jul bolt, of which the figures are repreſented 1 plate II. was 
accidentally omited in the proper place, according to the plan of this work, 
it may, nor be improperly introduced here. 

A bolt then is generally a cylindrical pin of iron, of which there are va- 
rigus ſorts, uſed for ſundry ocgaſtons in ſhip-building. 

Ihe bolts are bree employed either to. unite ſeveral: members of a 
ſhip's frame into one ſolid piece, or to faſten any moveable body on a par- 
ticular occaſion. Thoſe which are calculated for the. former purpoſe have 
commonly all round heads, ſome what flated; on the contrary, the bolts 
which are intended for the latter uſe, have either a large round head, as 
thoſe of the chains, fig. 1. plate II. or an eye, with or without a ring in 


the ſame place, fig. 3, and 39. as thoſe which are deſigned to ſecure the 


great guns, the years of the main-ſail and fore-ſail, the ſtopers of the 
cables, &c. 
The bolts are ſhort or long, according to the thickneſs of the timber 


wherein they are to be lodged : they penetrate either quite through the pieces 


into which they are driven, or to a certain determinate depth. The laſt 
of theſe, called a rag-bolt, is retained in it's ſituation by means of ſeveral 
barbs, fig. 2. which, faſtening into the timbers, prevent the bolt from looſen- 
ing from it's ſtation by the working of the ſhip. The firſt, after being driven 
through the pieces it is intended to unite, is confined by a flat iron wedge, 


called the forelock, which is thruſt through a narrow hole in the ſmall end 


of the bolt, where it is hardened home by a hammer; and to prevent the 
forelock from cuting the wood-work in this poſition, a little iron ring is 
fixed over the end of the bolt, between the forelock and the timber. 

T hoſe bolts, which have the largeſt of the round-heads, are called fender- 
bolts, being driven into the wales, ſtem, or ſides of ſome ſmall veſſels of 
burthen, as lighters, beancods, prames, &c. to defend their timber-work, 
from the hack of any other veſſels which may fall aboard by accident. 

A boom-iron is compoſed of two iron rings, formed into one piece, ſo as 
nearly to reſemble the figure of 8. It is employed to connect two cylindrical 
pieces of wood together, when the one is uſed as a continuation of the other; 
ſuch is the jib-boom to the bowſprit ; and ſuch are the ſtuding- ſail booms 
to the reſpective yards from whoſe extremities they are prolonged. The 
rims, or circles of the boom- irons, are broad and flat; and one of them, which 
is firmly driven upon the main, or fore-yard-arm, is ſomewhat larger than 
the other, as exhibited in fig. 5. plate II. The ſtuding-fail- boom uſually 
reſts in the ſmall ring, through which it is occaſionally thruſt outwards from 

1 * the 
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WORK, 78 a general name for all the pieces of iron, of 
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the yard-arm, when the ſtuding- ſail is to be ſet. Every boom of this kind 
has, or ought to have, two boom-1rons, one of which is fixed on the ex- 
tremity of the yard, and the other further inward. The former of theſe is 
frequently framed of one ring only, which projects from the end of the yard, 
where it is faſtened by a ſtrong iron bar, opening into a ſort of fork or crotch 
that ſlides upon the yard lengthways, where it is faſtened by nails driven from 
above and below. | We | 5 
ISLAND or ICE, a name given by ſailors to a great quantity cf ice col- 
lected into one huge ſolid maſs, and floating about upon the ſeas near or 
within the arctic circle. : 
Many of theſe fluctuating iſlands are met with on the coaſts of Spitzbergen, 
to the great danger of the ſhipping employed in the Greenland fiſhery. © 
JUNK, bouts de cable, a name given to any remnants or pieces of old cable, 
which is uſually cut into ſmall portions for the purpoſe of making points, 
mats, gaſkets, ſennit, &c. See PoinTs, &c. 13 COLT. 
JURY-MAST, a temporary or occaſional maſt, erected in a ſhip to ſup- 
ply the place of one which has been carried away by tempeſt, battle, or the 
labouring of a ſhip in a turbulent ſea, p 
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 AICLING, or KECKLING, a hame given, to any old ropes, which 


are wound about a cable, with a ſmall interval) between the turns, and a 


uſed to preſerve the ſurface of the cable from being freted, when it rubs 
againſt the ſhip's bow, or fore- foot. See alſo ING and SERVICE. 

— KEDGE, ancre de touei, a ſmall anchor, uſed to keep a ſhip ſteady whilſt 
ſhe rides in a harbour or river, particularly at the turn of the tide, when 


the might otherwiſe drive over her principal anchor, and entangle the ſtock. 


or flukes with her ſlack cable, ſo as to looſen it from the ground. This is 
accordingly prevented by a kedge-rope that reſtrains her from approaching it. 
The kedges are alſo particularly uſeful in tranſporting a ſhip, i. e. re- 


moving her from one part of the harbour to another, by means of ropes, . 


which are faſtened to theſe anchors. They are generally furniſhed with an 


iron ſtock, which is eaſily diſplaced, for the convenience of ſtowing them. 


See the articles Ancnyor and WARP. | 


KEEL, the principal piece of timber in a ſhip, which is uſually firſt laid. 


on the blocks in building. 


If we compare the carcaſe of a ſhip to the ſkeleton of the human body, 
the keel may be conſidered as the back- bone, and the timbers as the ribs. 
It therefore ſupports and unites the whole fabric, ſince the ſtem and ſtern- 


oft, which are elevated on it's ends, are, in ſome meaſure,. a continuation 
3 3 5 


of the keel, and ſerve to connect and encloſe the extremities of the ſides by 


tranſoms ; as the keel forms and unites the bottom by timbers. 


The keel is generally compoſed of ſeveral thick pieces, (A, plate I. 


Pizces of the Holt) placed lengthways, which, after being ſcarfed roge- 


ther, are bolted, and clinched upon the upper ſide. When theſe pieces can- 
not be procured large enough to afford a ſufficient depth to the keel, there 
is a ſtrong thick piece of timber bolted to the bottom thereof, called the 


falſe keel, which is alſo very uſeful in preſerving the lower-ſide of the main 


keel. In our largeſt ſhips of war, the falſe keel is 8 compoſed of 


two pieces, which are called the upper and the lower falſe keels. See Min- 
SHIP-FRAME. | 


The loweſt plank in a ſhip's bottom, called the garboard-ftreak, has it's 
inner- edge let into a groove, or channel, cut longitudinally on the fide of the 
keel : the depth of this channel is therefore regulated by the thickneſs of. 


the garboard- ſtreak. 


KEEL. 


— 
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REEL is alſo a name given to a low flat-bottomed veſſel, uſed in the river 
Tyne to bring the coals down from Newcaſtle, and the adjacent parts, in 
| 8 to load the colliers for tranſportation. 

Upon an even KEEL, the poſition of a ſhip when her keel is parallel to the 
plane of the horizon, ſo that ſhe is equally deep in the water at both ends. 

KEEL-HAVLING, a puniſhment inflicted for various offences in the Dutch 
navy. It is performed by plunging the delinquent repeatedly under the 
ſhip's bottom on one ſide, and haiſting him up on the other, after having 
paſſed under the keel. The blocks, or 3 by which he is ſuſpended, 
are faſtened to the oppoſite extremities of the.main-yard, and a weight of 
lead or iron is hung upon his legs to ſink him to a competent depth. By 
this apparatus he is drawn cloſe up to the yard-arm, and thence let fall 
ſuddenly into the ſea, where, paſſing under the ſhip's bottom, he is hoiſted 
up on the oppoſite fide of the veſſel. As this extraordinary ſentence is exe. 
cuted with à ſerenity of temper peculiar to the Dutch, the culprivis allowed 
ſufficient intervals to recover the ſenſe of pain; of which indeed he is fre- 
quently deprived during the operation. In truth, a temporary. inſenſibility 
to his ſufferings ought by no means to be conſtrued into a diſreſpect of his 
judges, when we conſider that this puniſhment is ſuppoſed to have peculiar 
propriety in the depth of winter, whilſt the flakes of ice are floating on the 
ſtream ; and that it is continued till the culprit-is almoſt ſuffocated for: want 
of air, benumbed with the cold of the water, or Kuncd with the blows 
his head receives by ſtriking the ſhip's bottom. ; MOR. 

To KEEP, a term uſed on ſeveral-occaſions in navigation: as, 

To KEEP the land aboard, is to keep within 1 of. land as _— as Pet. 
ſible. See alſo Hol p. 

To KerP the lu, ro continue cloſe to the wind, i. e. calling with a ou 
inclined to the direction of the wind, as much as poſlible, without deviating” 
to leeward. This is alſo called, keeping the wind. See CLOSE-HAULED. . 

To Kerr of, alarguer, tenir le largue, to ſail off, or keep at a diſtance from 
the ſhore. See alſo Orrix . | 

Boat-KEE PER, one of the rowers, who remains as a centinel i in his turn, to 
take care of any boat and her contents, either when ſhe lies by the ſhore, or - 
along-ſide of the ſhip; or when ſhe is towed aſtern of her. | 

KELSON, contre quille, a piece of timber, which may be properly defined 
the interior, or counter-part of the keel, as it 1s laid upon the middle of the 
Aoor-timbers, immediately over the keel, and, like it, compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, ſcarfed together, repreſented by * plate I. Pixcks of the Hur. 
In order to fit with more ſecurity upon the floor-timbers and crotches, it is 
notched about an inch and a half deep, oppoſite to each of thoſe pieces, 
and thereby firmly ſcored down upon them to that depth, where it is ſecured 
by ſpike- nails. The pieces of which it is formed are only half the breadth 
and thickneſs of thoſe of the keel. 

The kelſon ſerves to bind and unite the floor-timbers to the keel. It is 
confined to the keel by long bolts, which, being driven from without ou 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the timbers, are fore· locked or clinched upon rings on the upper 


ſide of the kelſon. $5.8 
KETCH, a veſſel equiped with two maſts, viz. the main-maſt and. 
mizen-maſt, and uſually from 100 to 250 tons burthen. | 
KerTcuss are principally uſed as yachts, or as bomb-veſſels, the former 
of which are employed to convey princes of the blood, ambaſſadors, or other 


great perſonages from one part to another; and the latter are uſed to bom- 


bard citadels, or towns, or other fortreſſes. _ 

The bomb-ketches are therefore furniſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary 
for a vigorous bombardment. They are built remarkably ſtrong, as being 
fitted with a greater number of riders than any other veſſel of war; ſee fig. 
5. plate VII. and indeed this reinforcement is abſolutely neceſſary to ſuſtain 
the violent ſhock produced by the diſcharge of their mortars, which would 
otherwiſe, in a very ſhort time, ſhatter them to pieces. See MorTar and 
SHELL. | 

KEVELS, #aquets, a frame compoſed of two pieces of timber, whoſe 
lower ends reſt in a ſort of ſtep or foot,-nailed to the ſhip's fide, from whence 
the upper ends branch outward into arms or horns, ſerving to belay the 
great ropes. by which the bottoms of the main-ſail and foreſail are extended, 
Theſe are repreſented by fig. 3. plate V. 

KEY, quai, a long wharf, uſually built of ſtone, by the ſide of a harbour 
or river, and having ſeveral ſtore-houſes for the convenience of lading and 
diſcharging merchant-ſhips, It is accordingly furniſhed with poſts and rings, 
whereby they are ſecured; together with cranes, capſterns, and other engines, 
to lift the goods into, or out of, the veſſels which lie along-ſide. 188 

KE vs, attalons, are alſo certain ſunken rocks, lying near the ſurface of the 
water, particularly in the Weſt-Indies. | | 


KINK, a fort of twiſt or turn in any cable or other rope, occaſioned 
by it's being very ſtiff or cloſe-laid ; or by being drawn too haſtily out of 


the roll or tier, when: it lies coiled. See the article CoiLIxO. 


KNEE, courbe, a crooked piece of timber, having two branches, or arms, 


and generally uſed to connect the beams of a ſhip with her fides or timbers. 

The branches of the knees form an angle of greater or ſmaller extent, 
according to the mutual ſituation of the pieces which they are deſigned to- 
unite.. One branch is ſecurely bolted to one of the deck-beams, whilſt the 
other is in the ſame manner attached to a correſponding timber in the ſhip's. 
ſide, as repreſented by E in the Mripsnie-FRame, plate VII. 

Beſides the great utility of knees in connecting the beams and timbers into 
one compact fr 


by enable her, with greater firmneſs, to reſiſt the effects of a turbulent ſea. 
In fixing of theſe pieces, it is occaſionally neceſſary to give an oblique 
direction to the vertical, or ſide-branch, in order to avoid the range of an 
adjacent gun- port, or, becauſe the knee may be ſo ſhaped as to require this 
diſpoſition ; it being ſometimes difficult to procure ſo great a variety of 


knees as may be neceſſary in the conſtruction of a number of ſhips of war. 


In: 


ame, they contribute greatly to the ſtrength and ſolidity of 
the ſhip, in the different parts of her frame to which they are bolted, and there- 


1 


K NE 1 

im France, the ſcarcity of theſe pieces has obliged their ſhi: pwrighte fle- 
quently to form their knees of iton. 

Knees are either ſaid to be lodging or Longing The former are fixed 
horizontally in the ſhip's frame, having one arm bolted to the bram. and 
the other acroſs two or three timbers, as repreſented by F in thi Dek, 

plate III. The latter are fixed vertically, as we have deſcribed above. See 
alio Bui.ninG, Deck, and Mipsnip-FrRamMeE. | 

KNEE of the head. » Poulaine, a large flat piece f timber, fixed ed gways upon 
the tore-part of a ſhip's ſtem, and ſupporting the ornamental figure or image, 
placed under the bovſprit. See the article H ap: 

The knee of the head, which may properly be defined a continuation of 
the ſtem, as being prolong ved from the ſtem forwards, is extremely broad at 
the upper-part, and accordingly compoſed of ſeveral pieces united into one, 
Y L, plate I. Preces of the Hol. It is let into the head, and ſecured to the 
ſhip's bews by ſtrong knees fixed horizontally upon both, and called the 
cheeks of the head, Z. 4 5 plate IV. fig. 10. The heel of it is ſcaricd to che 
upper end of the fore-foot, and it is faſtened to the ſtem above by a knee, 
called a ſtandard, expreſſed by &, in plate I. P1zcxs of the HuLL. | 

Beſides ſupporting the figure of the head, this piece is otherwiſe uſeful, as 
ſerving to ſecure the boom, or bumkis, by which the fore-tack 1s extended 
to windward ; and, by it's great breadth, preventing the ſhip from falling 
to leeward, when cloſe-hauled, ſo much as ſhe would otherwite do. It alſo 
affords a greater ſecurity to the bowſprit, by increaſing the angle of the bob- 
ſtay, ſo, as to make it act more perpendicularly on the bowſprit. | 

The knee of the head is a phraſe peculiar to ſhipwrights ; as this piece is 
always called the cut. water by ſeamen, if we except a few, who affecting to 
be wiſer than their brethren, have adopted this expreſſion probably an the 
preſumption that the other is a cant phraſe, or vulgariſm. It appears a mate- 
rial part of the province of this work to call the ſeveral articles contained 
therein by their proper names, and to reject thoſe which are ſpurious, how- 
ever ſanctified by the authority of official dulneſs, or ſeconded by the adop- 
tion of dignified ignorance. Accordingly we cannot help obſerving, that 
when a term of art has been eſtabliſhed from time immemorial, and, beſides ' 
being highly expreſſive, produces the teſtimony of foreign nations“ to it's 
propriety, nothing more certainly betrays a ſuperficial underſtanding, than 
the attempt to change it, without being able to aſſign the ſhadow of a reaſon 
for this alteration. For although knee of the head, being invariably uſed by 
the artificers, is of courſe explained, in this work as a term of naval archi- 
tecture, wherein practice has indeed rendered it natural and intelligible z it 
is nevertheleſs very rarely uſed by ſeamen, eſpecially in common diſcourſe, 

unleſs when it is intended to impreſs the hearer with an idea of the ſpeaker's 
Juperior judgment. 
KNIGHT-HEAD, or BoLtarp-TimBtr. See the article Hz ap. 


KNIOHT-HEA DSE, two ſtrong pieces of timber, fixed on the oppoſite 
Ades of the main-deck, a little behind the fore-maſt, in a merchant-ſhip. 


The cut-water is called zaille-mer by the French. 


They 
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They are uſed to ſupport and incloſe the ends of the windlaſs, which ac- 
cordingly is turned therein as upon an axis. As each of the knight-heads is 
formed of two pieces, they may be occaſionally ſeparated in order to take 
off the turns of the cable from the windlaſs, or replace them upon it. They 
are ſometimes called the bits, and in this ſenſe their upper parts only are 
denominated knight-heads, which being formerly embelliſhed with a figure 
deſigned to reſemble a human head, gave riſe to the name they have ever 
ſince retained. See the article WinDLass. 

KN1GHT-HEADS, ſep de driſſe, was allo a name formerly given to the lower 
jear-blocks, which were then no other than bits, containing ſheaves, 
and nearly reſembling our preſent top-ſail-ſheet bits. 

kNITTLE, eguillette, (from knit) a ſmall line, which is either plaited or 
twiſted, and uſed for various purpoſes at ſea; as to faſten the ſervice on the 
cable, to reef the ſails by the bottom, and to er the hammoes between 


decks, &c. 
 bunewiſting the 


KNOT, a large knob formed on the extremity of a rope 
ends thereof, and interweaving them regular] y — n each other. — | 
ſeveral ſorts of knots, which differ in their orm and ſize, according to the 
uſes for which they are deſigned: the principal of theſe art the diamond 
knot, the roſe-knot, the wall-knot, or Wo ſome — which are ee and. 
others double. 

The knots are re gene nerally uſed to faſten one rope to another, means of 
a ſmall cord at d to 2 neck of the knot, called the laniard, which is 
firmly tied about both ropes. They are alſo deſigned to prevent the end. 
of a rope from fliding through an che, which the knot i intended. to confine: 
in a particular ſituaon. See —— „c g 
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conſtruction, the accommodation-ladder and the quarter-ladders- oc 


| the gan 
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Oo LABOUR, Webel, a8 4 eden implies to roll or pitch heavily 
in a turbulent ſea; an effect, by which he malte ah hull of © . 
are greatly endangered, becauſe hy the ruiling motion che maſts ſtraim upon 


their ſhr6uds with an effort,” which increafes-as the (ine of thein odliqoiry : 
and the continual agitation of | the veſſel: gradually looſene. . Jade ud 
often makes her extreme leaky.” g. 10 aA eleie. 


LADDER, echelle, a well-known odliveaittice, of which thee are a great 
number in a ſhip, formed of two pieces of plank joined together b croſs. 
dale EY as fleps. whereby 4 to mount or deſcend from one deelc to 

The ladders derive their names Frome FEE Pf Fa or ot pars 
of a ſhip, wherein they are ſituated. Beſides thiefe,. there are, of a 


Arcommodatien-Lanp n, is fort of light ſtair-caſe, oc fxedion 
ay of the admiral; or commander in chief, of & fleet. It is furniſned 
with rails and*enteving-ropes; covered witk red bays, and the lowerrendof 

is retaitect at a competent diſtance from the ſhip's fide by won: nv —. 


to drr bert erte 

from the ſhip. See the article Ga π — ͥ— ẽ . 50 of 
Quarter-Labpkxs, two ladders of rope, depe ending: Rom the right and left 
fide of a ſhip's ſtern, whereby to deſcend into the boats which are-mwored 
aſtern, in order to bring them up along-fide 0 of the ſhip; ee manor 

any other occaſion. | Ins 
LADEN, «bargte, the ſtate of a ſhip when ſhe is charged with a weight 
or quantity of any fort of merchandizes, or other materials, equal to her 
tonage or burthen. If the cargo with which ſhe is laden is extremely heavy, 
her burthen is determined by the weight of the goods; and if it is light, 
ſhe carries as much as ſhe can o, to be fit for the purpoſes of navigation. 
As a ton in meaſure is generally eſtimated at 2000 lb. in weight, à veſſel 
of 200 tons ought accordingly to carry a weight equal to 400, ooo Ib. when 
the matter of which the cargo is compoſed is ſpecifically heavier than the 
Auf in which ſhe floats; or, in other words, when the cargo is ſo heavy 
dene float high enough, wich ſo great a quantity Of it, as her hold 
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} bulk, che ſtate of beit freighted witte weatge whith is neitber 


ADEN Z 


in E boxes, | bales, or caſes,” butYies looſe in the hold; being defended 


fro | the rac e. or wet 1 the hoſd by a Humber uf mats and a quantity 


un e Such "are bſual the car Ses of corn, 1 or ſuck materials. 
e Ss ſally the cre e corn Ts or och f fi. 
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- LAID:UP, the ſituation of a ſhip when'ſhe is either moored in a harbour 
during the winter- ſeaſon, or laid by, for want of employment: or when by 
age and crazineſs ſhe is rendered incapable of further ſervice. 

LANCH, a peculiar fort of mo ut goes by the French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian ſhiping; and in general by of other European nations, when. 
employed in voyaging in the Biedbls abean ſea. 

A lanch is proportionably longer, lower, and more Aat-bottomed than the 
long- boat; it is by — leſs = for failing, A x 4 better * for 
rowing and approaching a are.1 xs princip to t 8 

boat, however, conſiſts — by at's —_— 

run the cable, which is a very naceiiony employment in the harbour of the 
Levant ſea, where the cables of. liſſerent ſhips are. acroſs each. other, 
and frequently render this exexciſo extremely neceſſary. 

Lancn is alſo the movement by which e or — deſcends from the 
ſhore, Sw — — time afterwards. 
'To. cate the operation of lanching,, Prevent. any. inter tion 
herein. the ſhip is ſupported by two ftrangiplatianms, 1a . 
inclination to the water, on — — of her _ to Which 3 2 2 re 

rallel. Upon the ſurface: of this declivity are placed two. 2 öndin 

2 of planks, eur we —— frame called 


8 5 tei. U err wh 

'The' neceſfary err fr th nc being ode EY eg 
wed gos eee d, are d N from uſider 
her Keel, till her whole weight ſubſides upon. the platforms above 
deſcribed, which ate accordingly: called the want, T e and anhin, 
by which ſhe is retained upon the ſtocks till the approaches for laneh- 
ing, are ar length cut away, and the;.ſcrews applied to move her, if noceſq- 
ſary. The motion uſually begins on the inſtant when the ſhores are cut, and: . 
his ſhip {lides downward: along the ways, which are generally protonged: 
under the ſurface of the water, to ia Sant e t float har as; ſoon as. 
the arrives at the fartheſt end thereof. 

When a ſhip is to be lanched, the enſign, and pendent, i are always: 
hoiſted, the laſt being diſplayed from a Fi: pe in the middle of the: 
222 Plate V. fig. 4 e e war ready to be lanched. 705 the 
| HQ} > of op opens 


The largeſt ſhip that ever was ef en f is the. 1 ritajinia 
guns, built at Portſmouth. Ships of the firſt rate are comm wa 


ry Fire 
in drydotkdy and afterwards floaadhouty by thiowing 4 oo” „ 
and tufferiag the tide to: ente, s D they arg ae 8 
LAxen, the order to · lat go-tha rb, a 2 aN top-maſt, 81 
 LAND-FAL.L,qfrerrage; 4b fit and diſcovered, after. a 1 . | 
hende it is common for ſhips, who atcolt each outer: at ſca, to worm good 
Z 2 nd-fall: 


land- fall at parting, by which 'they:mply a diſcovery of land, at of near 
the place whither their courſe is directed, and which they I to nate by 
their journals. 
LAwD-LOCKED,. bonels,' the fituation- of a Hipaekick Iacoavidhingd by the 
And on all ſides in a road, bay, or haven; ſoas to exclude the — of 
the ſea, unleſs over ſome intervening had. Ser the French word N d 
the phraſes following it. Nas ent 
LANGREL, or LANGRAGE, mitruilles, a particular kind ca ſhot; 
forrhed of bolts, nails, bars, on Other Piecesiof iron tied together, and 
forming a ſort of cylinder, Which corre with the bore of the cannon, 
from which it is intended to beidiſchurged ii This conttivance is particularly 
deſigned to Wound or catry awayithe muſtas, oor tear the ſails and rigging of 
the adverſary, fo as to diſable him from flight or purſuit. rr un uſed 
in royal ſhips, but very oftEn by privuteers and merchantmen 
LANIARD, — Fr. ) u ſhorbpiecs of) cord or line, faſtened @ ſeverd 
machines in a ſhip, and ſerving to ſecure them in a particular place, or to 
manage them more con venientſy. Such are the laniands of * ran 
the laniard of the buoy; the laniard of cha cat - hook, &ͤ . | 
The principal laniards uſed in a ſhip, however, are thoſe- einployed to 
extend the ſhrouds and ſtays of che maſts; by their, communication wich the 
dead- eyes, ſo as to form à ſort of  cacchanical: power, nu that of a 
tackle. See DEADLENMEE. 2 NS 995 4 ny ad 4 Ae 
-.- Theſe laniards,-43desy are fixed in the- dead. eye 28 as fallows. One end of 
che laniard is thruſt through one of the holes in the upper: dead · eye, and 
chen knoted, to prevent it from drawing out; the other end is then paſſed 
through one 'of the holes in the lower. dead-eye, whence, returning upward, 
it is inſerted through the ſceond hole in che upper dead-eye, and next through 
thefecond in the lower deach ehe, and finally — h che third holes in bech 
dead eyes. The end of the windy: being then dr ace upwards from the 
loweſt dead: eye; is ſtretched as ſtiff as ication-of tackles ; 
and that the ſeveral parts of t? may Rade wich more facility through the 
holes in the dead eyes, it is well ſmeared with hog's lard or dee fo that 
; the ſtrain is immediately communicated to all the turns at one. 
 LANTHORN; a well known machine; of which there are many ofed 
in a ſhip, particularly for the purpoſe of directing the courſe of other ſhips 
in a fleet or convoy: ſuch are the poapand top-lanthorns, ccc. 
LAP. SIDE D, bordier, the ſtate of a ſhip, which is built in ſuch a manner 
as to have one fide heavier than the other; and, by conſequence, to retain a 
conſtant beri or inclinauion towards the heavieſt fide; unleſs when ſhe is 
brought upright, by-plaging a greater quantity of the cargo, or ballaſt, on 
the other ſide. See BALLA Sr. 24824 
LARBOARD, babord, a name given by ſeamen to the left {ide of a 
ſhip, whereig.che 8 . detarminedoby the analogy of 
a ſhip's poſition, on the deer „5togthag of afiflds „ ot > 
LARGE, a ph Favs app bays to the ind, when it droſſes the line of a ſhip 5 
courſe in a favourable-direQion, * ct on the m or quarter. To 
underſtand this more clearly, let us 3 a ſhip ſteering weſt; then the 


wind, 
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wind, in any point of:the:compaſs to the eaſtward of the ſouth or north may 
be called > unleſs indeed hen it ing directly eaſt, and then it is * to 
be right aft. 5 
Sailing LAROE, a emi in cherefore advancing WY A wk Sind, 
ſo as that the ſbeets are ſlackened an „ and the botolines entirely diſuſed. 
This phraſe is generally oppoſed to ſailing »c/oſe-bauled, or with' a ſcant wind, 
in which ſituation the ſheets, and bowlines are extended as much as poſſible. 
LASHING, amarrage, a piece of rope employed to faſten or ſecure any 
moveable body in a ſhip; or about het maſts, ſails, and rigging : alſo the act 
of faſtening or ſecuring any by means ef. the rope uſed for this purpoſe. 
LATEEN-SAIL,--a long triangular ſaib extended by a lateen · yard, and 
frequently uſed by one nnen, fettocs,! eee en. ben AE in 
the Mediterranean ſen. ' 
LALING Taz —— in navigation; the ſtate of motion which — 
the diſtance from the coaſt, ſo as to make at appear lower and ſmaller; a 
circumſtance which evidently ariſes, from the intervening convexity of the 
ſurface of the ſea. It is uſed in contradiſtinction to raiſing the land, which: is 
produced by the oppoſite, motion of approach towards itt... 
LEAK, à chink or breach in the decks, ſides, or bottom of a (ſhip, 
through which the water paſſes into her hull, When a leak firſt reren 
the veſſel is ſaid to have ſprung a leak. I» of; eayo-hh6dd ! 
LEAKY, the ſtate of a ſhip when abounding — leakec) - „ 13553 
LEDCES, certain ſmall pieces of timber placed athwart. bins, under the 
decks of a ſhip, in. the intervals between che beams, as extubired in han- 
preſentation of the deck, plate II. + 19, \ 
es i ales lang füge at cocks, near the ifoafage of che 4 Nr 
an epithet uſed by ſeamen to diſtinguiſh that pan ofuhcbemiſphere 
to which the wind is directed, from the other part henee it ariſes ; which 
_ is accordingly, called io. windmard. This is chiefſy uſed hen 
the wind croſſes the line of a ſhipſs courſe, ſo that all on one ſide of her is 
called f0-windward, and all on the oppoſite ſide, to- lerward: and hence, 
Luder ibe Les, implies farther to the — farther. from that 80 
of the horizon from whence. the wind hlows; as, 5057 
Under the LR R of the ſhort ;; i. ci at a ſhort ditanca-fromuhs ſhore which 
lies'to windward. \ This phraſe is commonly underſtood to ſs the ſitua- 
tion of a veſſel, anchored, or failing under the weather - ſnore, where there 
is always ſmoother water, and leſs danger of heany ſeas, chan at a ome 
diſtance from it *. #64440 4 Te $314k 2 105139 3QJ Cj Ti SU £1? 6115 
LEE-LARCHES,. the ſudden and violent volls 4 le often takes 1 


the lee ward in a high ſea, particularly when a large wave ſtrikes her on the 
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LE-sIpx, all that part of d'ſhip or boat which lies between the-maſt, and 

the ſide fartheſt from the direction of the wind; or otherwiſe, the half of a 

' ſhip; which is preſſed down towards the water! by the:effort of the ſails, as 
feparated'from the other half, by a nne drawn throvgh the middle of her 
length. That part of the ſhip, which nes to Winde of this line; is ac- 
cordingly called the weather: d,. 

Thus admit a ſnip to be failing ſouthward, with che wind at eaſt, then is 
= ſtarboard, or enn he les fade; and the larboard, or left, the weather- 

/ | ji ric? 

1 LW IMD, 4 veſſel chat falls * leoward'of ber courſe, when 
failing chhſe- bauled, and conſtquemlyloſes-much-ground.) 

To LIETEWARD, towards thit pow af che — which Jies under thei hea, 
or whither the wind bloweth. Thus, «We faw a fleet under the ey” *. 
« We ſaw a fleet to lee ward,“ are ſynonymobs expreſſions. 

Lze-way, is the lateral movement of a ſhip to- lee ward of her courſe, or 
the angle Which the line of her way rene wich the keel when ſhe is je 
batted," See chat article 
This movement is produeed by * mutual effore ef the wind and fea 
upon her fide, forcing her to-keward of the line upon which ſhe appears to 
faily and in this firuation her — is neceſſarily a — wa of the two. 


18 ge e the ir 
of gravith H of the ti 8 — 
it. In this fituation, the ſhip will as zeadily' bed away las come heater cha: 
the wind; with regard to tho reſiſtance of the water upon her bottom on-Qne- 
ſide, and the impulſidn of the wind upon the ſails on the other. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that the united eflorg of the ſails acts upon the ſhip according 
ro a direction B A, perpendicular to their ſurfaces, and commencing it's. 
action in ſome point tag being the mean u between the different effects C G, 
of the ſalls ofore und adafty" which>fhould>exactly correſpond with the re- 
fiſkance of the water frem A to¹,ae Bry fo>thar the veſſel is puſhed to lee-- 
ward"of the'courſe I-K; which ſheifteersin/the direction B A of the effort 
of the falls." But the rehſtande vf che water, acting upon the lee · ſide of 
ker Böttom couhterbalantes hib effort and becomes ftronger, in propor- 
tid} ehe greater Facility with whirl he divides the fluid with her ſtern ;. 
{Hal cite WHL really. advdaoe inirbe courſe NR, which lies nearer che line 
of her keel than B A. Thus the angle K.bÞ+ Ri of dhe lee wahl is propor- 
dial! 8s ele rente or (ſe Wüftinrecche ſtüp meer with: fibiwthe fluid 
upon her lee-ſide, reſpectively with her greater on Ieſs Faciliey. of divjdigg it 
wich her fore- part; fo that the lee- way is very inconſiderable, except "ihe 
@: 
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the ſhip is cloſe-hauled, and: ds ei- difregarded, OTE the-wind 
15: large: tn dro 10 „ buiw 5c 4% gif nit, d: Marktreife 
This — bewpulbed; fonket: by) a.fabk founded, on day 
experience, which proves that / ht only :theilea*way depends em the form - 
the veſſel; but alſo the degree af ;yelotity with; whigh ſhe-adyances ; and p4 
haps never, . intirely, upon the greater or leſd, obliquity of; the ſails with the 
keel, as ſome authors haue pretended. For when a {witt-ſailing, ſhip is 
eloſe- hankd, with all her falls out, in a very light Wa en ſcarcely having 
fleerage-way, the lee-· way is conſiderable even in ſmooth water. This is 
1oned by the tardy motion: of the veſſal- whith! being fqehly puſhed. = 
ward cannot impreſs the weter with ayforeihle: effect, and hy cone 
frels no: refiftance from it, but is: accordingly cartied with, facility =_ 
fails, in the direction of theit eftvye B. A: and if we conſider the ktugtion 
of the ſhip's fide, which a great ſurface of ſail above the water, it 
appears that the lee-way will become yet more tcular to the keel, But 
when the wind makes a forcible itapreſſion the velocity of maving forward 
is conſiderably augmented ; the ſhip' ftrikes the fluid with a. forces e 
by the ſquare of two or three loagues of fwiſtheſs. from B towards A. in the 
ſpace of an hour, whilſt the water repets her effort ig 4 ee on. 
Fhe reſiſtance of the water is theng in the ratio of this ſquare, to the ſ 
of her firſt velocity, or head-way; and in this ſtate wilt not readily, y idd to to 
it's effort. The lee-way immediately decreaſes, and will be ſtill farcbe; dimi 
nifhed, if the ſhip's courſe is accelerated. I then a the moment y h ic 
advances with great rapidity, ſhe hvers awiy; +2 et coy x ang gt eyen dw 
points, without aktering the general arrangement of her fails, their ohliquity 
remains the ſame 5: the ſhip! — eight; to have che fan leer man ac- 
cording to the opinion of thoſe who: have: written on the theory of falling. 
The velocity: ws kngmented, becauſe the ſails, chen receive the wind by A 
ſine of incidence, and thereby acquire.a moe powerful effort, u hilſt 
the fhip's brad is always firuek hy the wiker - r-'the ſame parts, and by the 
ſame-ſine-of incidence; ſo that the lee-way-is alſo. diminiſhed, , becauſe the 
water reſiſts more, in conſequente of the ateclerated ſwiftneſs,;- and becauſe 
the reſiftanceiis more exerted! on the ſhip's ſido than on hen head, which. is 
lefs:'op to it's impulſion, Hence ve ma „that the leer way 
of a ſhip does not entirely depend on then iſpſision of; her fails that it is 
different in different veſſels, becauſe: they are neither formed alike, nor are 
their ſails equally trimed in the ſame oblique gourſss: and figjally, becauſe 
they havealways a differẽnt velocity, at the ſamt time, and under dhe ſame 
ſail. Thus it is evident, that the les · way. is 8lways-Fampaſed of gbe ſhip's 
comparative velocity; of her form, which; gires more fi leſs proportional 
_refiſtance upon the ſide than on the form. pertizi ang ß che, giqyg pf her 
fails; as * 4 a greater ax ſaint obligpiay wiahube knob: Boe alfp Crose- 
HADLED, Dwizry and Sarkind. A gun Hud AQ 0671 (92 154 
| » LEECHES; rd the — edeſte of «fail hel are cher hoping 
renne. See GoRHNBο e 151 dirw C vi fDDqe bf}. 921 198, „. 
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The leeches of all ſails, whoſe tops and bottoms are paraliel to the deck; 
or at right angles with the maſt, are denominated from the ſhip's ſide, and 


- the ſail to which they belong; as the ſtarboard leech of the main-ſail, the lee 


leech of the fore-top-ſail, &c. but the ſails which are fixed obliquely upon 
the maſts, have their leeches named from their ſituation with reſpe& to the 
ſhip's length; as the fore- leech of the mizen, the after. leech of the jib, or 
fore-ſtay-ſail, &c. | 

 Lexcu-Lines, cargues-bouline, certain ropes faſtened to the middle of the 
leeches of the main-ſail and fore-ſatl, and communicating with blocks under 
the oppoſite ſides of the top, whence: they paſs downwards to the deck, 
ſerving to truſs up thoſe fails to the yard, as occaſion requires. See Brits, 
 LezcH-RoPE, ralingue, a name given to that part af the bolt · rope, to 
which the border, or ſkirt of a fail is ſewed. "op all ſails, whoſe oppoſite 
leeches are of the ſame length, it is terminated above by-the e ares 
below by the clue. See BOLT-ROPE, Crux, and EARI NO. 

LEN GTHENING, the operation of cuting a ſhip down acroſs the mb 
dle, and adding a certain portion to her length. It is performed by ſawing 
her planks aſunder, in different places of her length, on each ſide of the mid 
ſhip frame, to prevent her from being , weakened too much in one place. 
The two ends are then drawn apart, to a limited diſtance, which muſt be 
equal to the propoſed addition of length. An intermediate piece of timber: 
is next added to the keel, upon which a ſufficient number of timbers are 
erected, to fill up the vacancy produced by the ſeparation. The two parts 
of the kelſon are afterwards united, by an additional- piece which is ſcored: 
down upon the floor-timbers; and as many beams as may be neceſſary are 
fixed acroſs the ſhip in the new interval. Finally, the planks of the fide are- 
prolonged, ſo as to unite with each other, and — of the ceiling refited 
in the ſame manner; by which the whole proceſs is completed. 


To LT in, enclaver, amongſt ſhipwrights, is to fix a diminiſhed part of 


one plank, or piece of timber into a vacancy, formed. in another or ur- 


poſe. See RABBIT. 
LETTER OF MART, a commiliion- granted by: the, lords af — | 
miralty, or by the vice · admiral of any diſtant province, to the commander of 
a merchant- hip, or privateer, to cruize againſt, and make prizes of, * 
enemy's ſhips and veſſels, either at ſea, or in their harbours. 
To LIE along, or LIE over. See the article Alo. 
20 LIE to, See LyinG-To, &c. 1. 31 
LIEUTENANT of @ ſbip of war, the officer next in rank and power: 
to the captain, in-whoſe ab ence he is accordingly charged with the command 
of the ſhip; as alſo the execution of whatever orders he may have received: 
trom the commander. relating to the.king's, Bar 


The lieutenant, who. commands th the, wajeh. at lea, keeps a liſt of all ihe: 


officers and men thereto belonging, in order to muſter, 71 5 whenhe judges: 


it expedient, and report to, the captain tho names of thoſe, who are abſent 
from their duty. During the night-watch, he. occaſionally. vilts the lowero 
decks, or ſends thither a careful officer, to ſee that the proper centinels are at 


their: 


n | L I G 
Adu and that there isc nο⁰lſonder amongſt tlie men; no tobacco 
ſmoked- between decks, nor any fire or candles burning there, except the 
lights which are in lanthorns, under the care of a proper watch, on par- 
ticular occaſions. He is expected do be always upon deck in his watch, as 
welt ro-gwe the neceflary orders, ich regard to triming the ſails and ſaper- | 
intending the navigation, as to prevent any noiſe or confuſion; but he is 


never to change the ſhipꝰs courſe without the captain's $ directions, unleſs 00 
avoid an immediate dan 


The lientenant, in time 4 is particularly to Ke that all the men 
are preſem at their quarters, where they haue been previouſly ſtationed ac- 
cording to the regulations made by the captain. He orders and erh 


them. every where to perform their duty, and acquaints the captain at all 


other times of the miſbehaviour of any e in the ps and of Kb 
33 ſervice or — — 19e 


— them cherein. Accordingly his vater in time of FE is; 55 


d 

— — dean and i in — condition for ſervice.; r PR, 

LIFTS, balanciers, certain ropes, deſcending from 1 bay pan ihe 1 
to the oppoſite extremũties of the yard i ee under; WIH 
through-a block or pulbey, they become doubſe. They, are . i 15 
the yurdiin equilibrio; or to pull one af its extremities hig 12 1 rhe other * 
as occafion requires; but particularly to ſupport che href 'of it, 155 a, 
number of ſeamen are employed — — it furl Or reef tf e Th 2 

The lifts of the top · ſail· yards, called the” t ail lifes, 27e z ech 1 
ſotem to extend the bottom of the top. galant. ſail ab . SS 
Tbe pards are ſaid to be ſured! by the' hfts, when they hang at tight 
angles with the maſt; that is to fay, ene to > the fen N een 
Is upright upon the water. n 


LIGHT, lege, in the ſea-language is uſed in ana to 1 . 
A ſhip is accordingly- called light,” either When the has no cargo, or. —4 
ſhe is not ſufficiently ballaſt l. 

LIGHTER, allege, a large, open, flat-bottoined veſſel, generally ma e 
with oars, and employed to carty goods: to vr from a ſhip when 1 a ee * 
laden or delivered. Ser the artitiè VES II. 

There are alſo ſome lighters furniſhed 425 a deck 1 0 19 
length, in order to contain thoſe terchandjzts; Which? be damag n 
rainy weather: theſe are uſually called clofe* 52 e N . 15 

LIGHT. HOUSE, phare, "thu d feu, a fort of 5 4 8 n. „ 
cape or promogtory- o tlie ſea-eaſt, or 'ppn foine focht in in he 25 al 
having à great fire, or- light: formed dy can les, upon it's top, 1 the night 
time which is conſtantly! attended * ſome careful perſon, ſo as to be ſeen 


at 
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at a great diſtance from the land. It is uſed to direct the ſhiping on the 
coaſt, that might otherwiſe run aſhore, or ſteer an improper courſe, when 
the darkneſs of the night, and the uncertainty of currents, &c. might ren- 
der their ſituation, with regard to the ſhore, extremely doubtful. | 
LIGHT-ROOM, fanal de ſoute, a ſmall apartment, incloſed with glaſs 
windows, near the magazine of a ſhip of war. It is uſed to contain the 


lights by which the gunner, and his aſſiſtants, are enn e "_ pray car- 
tridges with powder, to be ready for action. 


LIMBERS, or LIMBER-HOLES, parcloſſes, certain W holes ; cut 
through the lower parts of a ſhip's foor-timbers, very near the keel. Bei 
diſpoſed in a line, parallel to the keel, they form a channel, which. com- 
municates with the pumps throughout the whole length of the floor, ſo that 
the water which enters by a leak, and would otherwiſe be intercepted by 
the timbers, is eaſily conveyed to the well room, where the pumps are fixed. 
Every floor- timber has two limber- holes cut W it, viz. one on each 
fide of the xelſon. | 

LIMSER-BoARDs, ſhort pieces of plank, which form a part of the ceiling, 
or lining of a ſhip's floor, cloſe to the kelſon, and immediately above the 
limbers. They are occaſionally removed, when it becomes neceſſary, to 
examine, or clear the limber-holes of any filth, ſand, chips, or gravel, by 
which they may be cloged, ſo as to interrupt che paſſage of the ee in 
the ſhip's floor, to the pump-well. 

LB EA-Rorz, a long rope, frequently retained in the limber-hiales of 2 
ſhip, and communicating from one to another, in order to clear them by 
pulling the rope backwards and forwards, ſo as to looſen the {and or dirt 
by which they may occaſionally be choaked. _ 

LINE, 7igne, a general name given to the 1 or order 1 in which 
a fleet of ſhips of war are diſpoſed to engage an ene 

This diſpoſition, which is the beſt calculated for the operations of naval 
war, is formed by drawing up the ſhips in a long file, or right line, pro- 
longed from the keel of the hindmoſt to that of the foremoſt, and paſſing 
longitudinally through the keels of all the others, from the van to the rear; 
ſo that they are, according to the ſea-phraſe, in the wake of each other. 
In the line, or order of battle, all the ſhips of which it is compoſed are 
cloſe-hauled, upon the ſtarboard or larboard-tack, about 50 fathoms diſtant 
from each other. See plate V. fig. 6. where ab repreſents the elevation, and 
AB the plan of this order, upon the ſtarboard-tack ; the direction of the 
wind in both being expreſſed by the arrow in the latter. 

A fleet 1s more patticularly drawn up in the line when in preſence of an 
enemy. It ought to be formed in ſuch a manner as that the ſhips ſhould 
mutually ſuſtain and reinforce each other, and yet preſerve a ſufficient ſpace 
in their ſtations, to work or direct their movements with facility during 
the action. Thus they will be enabled effectually to cannonade the enemy, 
without incommoding "he ſhips of their dn ſquadron. 

The line cloſe-hauled is peculiarly choſen as the order of batile, becauſe 
if the fleet, which is to windward, were arranged in any other line, the enemy 

; mig ant 
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might ſoon gain the weal ber- gage of it; and even if he thinks it expedient 
to decline that advantage, it will yet be in his power to determine tlie 
diſtance between the adverſe flects, in an engagement, and to compel the 
other to action. The fleet to lee ward, being in a line cloſe-hauled, parallel 
to the enemy, can more readily avail itſelf of a change of the wind, or of the 
neglect of it's adverſary, by which it may, by a dextrous management, get to 
windward of him: or, ſhould it fail in this attempt, it will nevertheleſs be 
enabled, by the favourable ſtate of the wind, to avoid coming to action, if 
the enemy is greatly ſuperior; or to prevent him from eſcaping, if he ſhuuld 
attempt it. 1 0 N a 

Beſides theſe advantages, this order of battle is ſingularly convenient and 
proper in other reſpecis. The ſails of each ſhip are diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to counter · act each other, ſo that the ſhips in general neither advance 
or retreat during the action. By this circumſtance they are enabled to retain 
their ſtations with greater ſtability, and to proſecute the battle with vigour 
and reſolution, yet without perplexity and diſorder. The uniformity of the 
line will be preſerved, ſo that the admiral's orders may be readily com- 
municated by ſignals from the van to the rear. The diſtreſs of any parti- 
cular ſhip, that is diſabled and rendered jincapable to continue the action, 
will be preſently diſcovered, and her = accordingly ſupplied by one of 
the ſhips in reſerve. - The circumſtances and ſituation of the enemy's line 
will be ever open to the view of the commander in chief, ſo that he may be 
enabled to convert any diſaſter that may happen therein to his own advantage. 
It may be alledged indeed, that the ſame reaſons hold good with regard to 
the ,enemy,. to whom this arrangement will be equally beneficial. . It. may 
alſo be obſerved, that particular occaſions have rendered it neceſſary to 
break the order of the line; and that ſometimes this expedient has been 
practiſed with equal judgment and ſucceſs. To the firſt of theſe allegations 
it may be anſwered, that in war as well as politics, there are certain general 
rules abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved by the hoſtile powers: rules which 
are founded on mutual convenience, and authoriſed by the invariable 
example of all ages! Whatever tends to facilitate the deſigns of the adverſe 
parties on each other, or whatever, operates to ſhorten the period of war, 
and render it leſs deſtructive and „ are objects which ought never to be 
diſregarded. Diſorder has not only a tendency to protract the war, but to 
make it more bloody and ruinous, and to aggravate all the calamities with 
which it is inſeparably attended. Perhaps this obſervation is particularly 
applicable to our preſent purpoſe, unleſs Wc of diſorder in a 
ſea-fight,. as related below, ſhould, rather be conſidered as the creation of 
fancy, than @ recital of facts, naturally reſulting from known cauſes. Al- 
though peculiar circumſtances have ſometimes, by their ſucceſs, juſtified the 
meaſure of engaging, an enemy's Heet, without forming the line; or after the 
line has been ſeparated; there is neyert eleſs yery few operations in war that 
require greater delicacy and vigilance, if the hoſtile fleets are very near to each 
other., Perhaps no military enter Trize can be attended with greater hazard, 
or with fewer hopes of ſucceſs. The inceſſant fire of ſo large an aſſembly, 
of ſhips in a very ſhort time covers the ſcene of action with a cloud of 
| Aa 2 {moke, 
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ſmoke, which is conſtantly accumulating. The winds that enabled the two 
fleets to approach each other are ſoon become extremely feeble, or perhaps 
perfectly lulted, by the exploſions of a vigorous cannonade: they are of courſe 
incapable any Jon ger to diſſipate the ſmoke, which then darkens the air, and is 
almoſt impenetrable to the eye. If in this ſituation the hoſtile ſhips are 
promiſcuouſly ſcattered amongſt each other, it is eaſy to foretel the miſ- 
chief, perplexity, and diſtraction, to which the whole will be inevitably ex- 
oſed. Not only is the moſt comprehenſive ſkill of the commander in chief 
rendered uſeleſs; the ſmaller ſhips, abandoned to their ill fortune, may be 
torn to pieces by ſuperior force, without relief or ſuccour: and, what is in- 
finitely worſe than all, the ſnips of the ſame fleet may cannonade each other, 

with all the reſolution and ſpirit which they exert againſt their enemies t 
If the deſign of war is conqueſt, and not maſſacre, it is thus totally per- 
verted! The battle, inſtead of being brought to a ſpeedy iſſue, and decided 
by a victory and defeat, is unhappily protracted into a ſcene of b Aer 
and ruin, equally fatal and undeciſive to both parties. 

If then diſorder and confuſion are fraught with fuch —— conſe- 
quences in a naval ermament, it is no leſs certain that the principal ſine ws of 
it's ſtrength are diſcipline, regularity, vigilanee, and activity. It has been 
already remarked, that the ſhips of the line ſhould be ſufficiently eloſe, to 
ſuſtain each other; for if they are farther apart than thoſe of the enemy's line, 

many ſingle ſhips will ſuffer the fire of two at once. Hence the fleet is 
rendered inferior to that of the enemy, at the onſet of battle; a circum- 
ſtance which evinces the ſuperiority of larger ſhips, accompanied with 
weightier metal ! the enemy 1s defeated by the ent « a more uu 
and more 3 artillery. un I e xy wy 

Beſides theſe advantages, t r ſhips are in other Bi 

ferable in a line of — They-overloate thoſe of an inferior rate, ech 
are accordingly laid open to the fire of their muſquetry. In a * ſea 
they can more ſafely employ the artillery of their lower deck than a ſmaller 
ſhip; and if both are obliged to ſhut their lower deck -ports; the advantage 
of the three-decked fhips, with regard to their cannon,” will yet be confi- 
derable : they have three tier againſt two, and two 'zgainſt one. The ſame 
ſuperiority ſubſifts, in caſe they are diſmaſted, when he upper-deck is en- 
cumbered with the ruins. 

I be large ſhips, being higher between-decks, are leſs incommoded with 

the ſmoke; and their cannon is managed with greater facility,-* - 
The large ſhips, having greater ſolidity of frame, are better exlculated to 
reliſt the ellects of battle and tempeſt. In general alſo, they ſail better than 
the ſmall ones, except in fine weather; for in a freſh wind, When the ſea 
becomes agitated, they have always the ſupertority. | 

The fire-ſhips do not ſucceed fo well againſt large apa asche dshep wusst 
the artillery will fink them, or oblige them fooner to , urge wr * 
> fign; and they are eaſily ewe away by the great long boats. 

N 'The line of a fleet, which has abundance of capital ſhips, need not be 
ſo much encloſed as that of an enemy who has fewer. The former may be 
alſo leſs numerous, without being weaker. | - 
8 n 


An open line will, on many occaſions, work more eaſily than one which 
is more encloſed; and if it is leſs numerous, the movements thereof are more 
expeditious; the ſignals better attended; the general order more exactly. 
preſerved ; and the ſhips leſs liable to be ſeparated. Hence it will be leſs 
embarraſſed by a change of wind, and the order will be ſooner re-eſtabliſhed. 

A leſs numerous line will more readily approach or eſcape from an enemy, 
or a hoſtile ſhore; and, finally, when cruizing in a ſmaller ſpace, it will not 
be ſo much contracted. * 7 | 

From the preceding reflections it reſults,” that the line, which contains 
more capital hips, will be ſtronger than one more numerous, if compoſed of 
ſmaller ſhips, This reflection however does not exclude a certain number 
of the third and fourth rates, which are neceſſary in all naval armaments *, 

As the hoſtile fleets are drawn up in two oppoſite lines, with their ſides ta 
the wind, it is evident that one muſt be to the leeward of the other, as ap- 
pears in fig. 8. plate V. Both ſituations however have their defects as well 
as advantages. | * | 

The advantages of a weather-line are generally, that it may approach the 
enemy ſo as to determine the time and diſtance of action. If it is more 
numerous than the lee- line, it may eaſily appoint a detachment to fall upon. 
the van and rear of the latter, and encloſe it between two fires. It is little 
incommoded by the fire or ſmoke of the cannon, and may diſpatch the fire- 
ſhips, under cover of the ſmoke, upon the diſabled; ſhips of the lee- line; or. 
whereſoever they may occaſion perplexity and diſorder, by obliging:; the 
enemy to break the line and hear away. . ieee 

The weather-line has nevertheleſs it's defects, which ſometimes counter- 
balance the advantages above recited. If the ſea is rough, and the wind 
boiſterous, it cannot readily fight with the lower - deck battery. It cannot 
decline the action without the dangerous expedient of forcing through the 
enemy's line: and if it keeps the wind, the lee - line may encloſe, and totally de- 
ſtroy it, eſpecially if it is inferior in number to the latter; or if the ſhips thereof 
are in bad condition; for it then can find no other reſource but in the dex- 
terity of it's manceuvres, unleſs it is favoured. by the wind, or any overſight 
of the enemy. The diſabled ſhips of the weather - line muſt tack, to avoid 
falling into the enemy's fleet; and if they are, much ſhattered, they may be 
altogether ſeparated from their own fleet, particularly if they are in the rear 

The line to leeward has alſo it's advantages, which have occaſionally been 
prefered to thoſe of the weather-line. The ſhips of the former may. uſe 
the guns of their lower decks, without the hazard of taking in much water 
at the ports in ſtormy weather; whereas the line to windward dare not open 
them, without the greateſt danger. If the lee · line, although more numerous, 
cannot ſo calilydoyble upon the van and rear of the enemy, and ſincloſe them 
between ;two- fires, it may neuertheleſs have opportunities of tacking, and 
cuting off a part of the enemyis rear, hy obliging chem to bear away, or 
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ſeparate from the reſt. The diſabled ſhips to leeward are much more rea- 
dily removed from the line than thoſe to windward, without being obliged 
to tack and continue expoſed to the enemy's fire : they bear away, and re- 
main at a competent diſtance from the fleet in a ſtate of ſafety. Finally, 
the lee-line can with more facility avoid the action than it's adverſary; a 
circumſtance which is extremely favourable to an inferior ſquadron. 

The defects of the lee-line, on the contrary, are, that it cannot decide 
the time and diſtance of the battle, which may commence before it is ſuffi- 
ciently formed ; and it will perhaps be attacked by an enemy, who bears 
away upon it in regular order. The fire and ſmoke of the weather-line are 
a great inconvenience to it; and it cannot eaſily break the enemy's line with 
it's fire-ſhips, which are very ſlowly and with great difficulty conveyed to 
windward, 3 4 

It muſt be remarked, that the admiral's ſhip attentively preſerves her ſta- 
tion in the center of the line; for if the commander in chief ſhould give 
way to the caprice or jnattention of any of thoſe under his direction, it 
would introduce an endleſs diſorder into the ſquadron. 

To illuſtrate this article, and enable the reader to form a clearer idea of 
the line, we have, in plate V. repreſented ſeveral diſtin&t views, according 
to the different ſituations which 1t occaſionally aſſumes. | £ 

Fig. 7. exhibits a perſpective view of the line of battle on the ſtarboard- 
tack, AB being the plan thereof. | | 

Fig. 8. a, repreſents the profile of the ſame line on the ſtarboard-tack, as 
brought to action by the oppoſite line 3. The plan of theſe ſquadrons, 
AB, appears immediately below. | in nnen 

It is neceſſary to remark here, that a fleet frequently retains the order of 
the ſame tack, occaſionally, when the whole fleet goes about at once, as ex- 
preſſed by a, fig. 9. of. which A is the plan. Or it goes about gradually, 
the headmoſt ſhip having zacked firſt, and the next tacked as ſoon as ſhe ar- 
rived in her wake; the reſt following the ſame example. See c, fig. 7. and 
C in the plan of the ſame figure. oy | 

It alſo frequently preſerves the order of the line cloſe-hauled, although 
ſteering with a large wind, either in purſuit of a flying enemy, or proceeding 
in a particular courſe. Thus the fleet 5, fig. 10. although ranged fo as to 
be in a line upon the larboard-tack, if cloſe to the wind, is chaſing the fleet 
a to leeward, which is either parallel to the former and preſerving the ſame 
order, or ſails on a line abreaſt, as expreſſed by the plan C. See alfo the 
article ABREAST. | een Were eie 

Fig. 11 exhibits a fleet formed into a line, on the ſtarboard-tack, bearing 
away upon the continuation of the ſame line aſtern. Thus ſuppoſing them 
to be formed on the ſtarboard-tack, and ſailing due north, in a line ahead; it 
is evident that if every ſhip, at one and the ſame time, bears away and ſteers 
ſouth, the whole fleet will again be upon a line ahead, with the wind upon 
the larboard- quarter, as expreſſed in this figure, and in the plan under it. 
| Fig. 12 repreſents a fleet bearing away, and having half of it's ſhips ranged 

on the ſtarboard - tack, and the other half on the larboard-tack, ſo as to * 


. 


J“ "3  D 


the two ſides of the angle 5c a, of which the commander in chief a makes 
the central point. This diſpoſition is ſometimes' uſed to force through a 
. paſſage which is guarded by an enemy. See alſo the plan thereof, AB C 

$21 where it is evident that the admiral is the foremoſt ſhip, whilſt bear- 


ing away, although ſhe would be the laſt in both lines, if they were cloſe. 


hauled, 
Fig. 13 expreſſes the order of retreat, which is frequently practiſed by the 
French, and is directly the reverſe of this; becauſe the angular point is 
. fartheſt to leeward in the former, whereas it is to windward of both lines in 
the latter; being alſo the headmoſt of both, when cloſe-hauled, although the 
ſterumoſt ſhip while they are bearing away. | 
In an engagement, the 1 bp generally brought-to, with the main-top- 
fails laid aback, and their fore-top-ſails full, for the purpoſe of bearing 
away more readily, when occaſion requires. This diſpoſition of the fails is 
repreſented in fig. 13. plate III. See alſo Lyino-To., & | 
I The line is ſaid to be formed abreaſt, when the ſhips ſides are all parallel 
to each other, on a line which croſſes their keels at right angles. This is 
more frequently uſed in pariuing or retreating, with the wind right aft, ſo 
that the line forms a perpendicular with the direction of the wind, as ex 
| hibited by the ſhips C, in the plan annexed to fig. 10. | | 
Lins is alſo a name given to ſeveral ſmall cords, of different ſizes, and 
uſed for various purpoſes at ſea; as houſe- line, marline, rattling-line, &c, 
See thoſe articles. k!! . 0 1 
.LINTSTOCK, Zaton d feu, a ſtaff about three feet long, having a ſharp 
point at one end, and a ſort of fork or crotch in the other; the latter of 
which ſerves to contain a lighted match, and by the former the lintſtock is 
. occaſionally ſtuck in the deck, in an upright poſition. It is frequently uſed 
in ſmall veſſels, in an engagement, where there is commonly one fixed 
between every two guns, by which the match is always kept dry and ready 
. for firing. 3 n e 
| LOADING. See the articles CAR O and Lapinc. 
Sbot-LOCKER. See GarLanD. | | 
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LOG, a machine uſed to meaſure the ſhip's head-way, or the rate of her 


| hole a at the corner, and is knoted on the oppo 
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is attached to the arch by a pio 5. fixed in anot 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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F 
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ſidered as fixed therein. 


equal number of geographical, miles, as a half minute or quartet minute i 
to an hour of time. Me, I 


E 
W 
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1 Mente o een et S IENTY i 4 
This inſtrument is employed to meaſure the ſhip's courſe in the following 
manner: The reel, fig. 16, about which the log' line is wound, being held 
by one man, and the half- minute ,glals by another, the mate of the watch 
at the ſame time fixes tbe pin, and throws the log over the ſtern, which, 
ſwiming perpendicularly in the ſea, feels an immediate reſiſtance as the 
ſhip advances... To prevent the pin, from being ey by the effort of this 
reliſtance, the perſon who heaves the log continyally flackens the line over 
the ſtern, or quarter, ſo that it becomes almoſt ſtreight on the water, and 
the log continues nearly in the ſame place, here it firſt alighted, and is con- 

in. The knots ate meaſured from a mark faſtened at 
the diflance of 12 or 15 fathoms from the log; the glaſs is therefore turned 
at the inſtant when this mark paſſes over the ſtern, -and as ſoon as the 
glaſs runs out, the line Ae ſtoped; when the water, acting for- 
cibly on the ſurface of the 885 immediately diſlodges the pin, fo that the 


log, nq longer reſiſting, the effort of the water, is eaſily drawn aboard. The 
degree ot; FLEW 17 755 is then readily determined, by examining the 


number of knots neareſt to that part of the line, where it was ſtoped at the 
expiration of the glaſs, as the knots increaſe in their natural order from the 
mark above-mentioned. The ſpace comprehehded between that mark and 
the log, is uſed, to let the latter be far enough aſtern, to be out of the eddy 


pe eg when the glaſs, is turned. 


the glaſs runs thirty ſeconds, the diſtance between che Knot ff 610 
ba ity Feet, . When it ron more; of, lefs, it ſhould therefore be corrected 


by. the following analogy :, As 30 is 40 50, 16 is the number of ſeconds of 


the glaſs to the diſtance between the Knots u 15 the line. As the Heat or 
moiſtare of the weather has. eg a, copper b 
| | ould b 


able effect on the glg, ſo. as 
frequently tried by the yibra- 
alſo liable to relax or ſhrink rom hs 


Y 


to make it run ſlower or faſter, it 
ions of a pendulum. The Mints PING | 
Eine cauſe, ought. likewiſe to be meafufed, as occalion requires, © 
It is uſual to heave, the log once eyery, bour in ſhips of 'war and Falt- 


ladiamen; and. in all 15 yeſſels, once in two hours; and if at any time 


Kue non, Nen as, ingreaſed pr abated in the intervals, ſo as to affe 
the ſhip's velocity, the officer General Halles a Ftab1o l eh fie 170 
at the cloſe, of the watch., PUSH! it rA 91854 35 ,» "Rn. 47 (. { «fi 
LOG BOARD, a ſort of fable, Qivided into ſeveral columns, contaiging 
the kours, of the day ang nighy, keene bf the winds, the courſe bf 
the ſhip, and all the material dccurences that happen during the events thus 
Han ſr 090m ed e Fo ae e e 
om 49 Ot OE RPSTRPS ONCE F Ip 256 ULMINCA uh, MALSTAS, 
to co pile l l 8 HAR: ereilte egit ſert w Neben 7 * 
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„e: 2 1 A T1" 5 77 TI 5 of} od 4h Y 
5 Ke bg board 1s daily 


| buy. 3 Talgt2 i 

Loc-zook, .a, book. into which ihe"concedts Arth! i 
copied at noon, together with every circumſtance deſerving notice, that may 
3 ä bo | happen 


ron Lon 


Happen to the ſhip, or within her co ghieande! dither ät ſex or In a harbour, 
&c. The intermediate diviſions ot watches ef the log-book, eontalning four 
Hours each, are vſially figned by the es chan ing officer chereoft in ſhips 
vf war or Eaſt - Indiamen. 
* 1 r the largeſt and ee boat vhonging ts any 
ip. It is princi emplo 4 the oh t 8 ca- 
bles, ballaſt. Ke Jos cartel Bear. WOT: ; 
LOOF; the after-part bf a ſhip's bow; or chat part ef ter fide ward 
where the planks begin to be incurvated mes an arch, 45 s They « pptodch the 


em. 
LOOEk-OU T, W a watchful attention to forms important object ; 
or event, . — is expected to afſſe from the preſent ſituatioh of à ſhip 
&c. lt is pri yoo Pr 8 i in . — when there is a probability of 
danger 4 che re proximity of land, rocks, enemies, and, 
in ſhort, whatever peril en may non t martention, which en 
otherwiſe have been avoided by a prudent and neceſſary vigilarice. 
There is always a look-out kept on a ſhip's forecaſtle at ſea, to watch for 
any Ae objects lying near her track, and to Which ſhe makes à gra- 
dual ach as the advarices: the mate of the watch accordingly calm 
often the quarter=deck, * Look out afore there l wo ths pere ap. 


pointed to this ſervice. 
LOOMING, an indiftin8. appeirahce 6 of ary fant ded, 48 the ſes- 
evaſt, ſhips, mountains, &. as, em: large ufore the Wind: rhe lem. 


in of the land is high deve dhe — 5 &6;- 

OOP-HOLES, menrtrierts, certait final upertures, formet? in the wy 
Heads and other parts of a merchant-ſhip,' throdgh Which the mall arm gte 
fired on an enemy who boards her. 

To LOOSE, deferler, to unfurl or caſt looſe any Gl, in 4 to be ſer, 
vr dried, after rainy weather. 

PE 4h » He aſs, he ſtate of being foundered or caſt away; expreſſed of a 

p when ſhe has either ſunk at 54 or {truck upon a rock, ſhelf, or lee- 
=. where ſhe has beat to pieces by the violence of the ſea, 

LOW-WATER, that ſtate of the tide, in which the reflux has fallen to 
it's greateſt depreſſion from the ſea-coaſts, or rivers of any country, See the 
article TiIpx. 

To LOWER, amener, to eaſe down gradually, expreſſed of ſome weighty 
body, which is ſuſpended by tackles, or other ropes, which, being lackened, 
ſuffer the ſaid body to deſcend as ſlowly or expeditiouſly as the occaſion re- 
quires. Hence 

Lowrn handſomly ! and lower ebeerly ! are oppoſed to each other, the 
former being the order to lower gradually, and 2 latter to lower ex pedi- 
tiouſl 

LUpr, lof, the order from the pilot to the rerſtnan to put che helm 
towards the lee-ſide of che ſhip, in order to make the ſhip ſail nearer the 


direction of the wind, Hence, luff round, or luff alce, ?nvoie le, tout, . 
B b e 


S vs &: © L/ YA I" 


the exceſs of this movement, by which it is intended to throw the ſhip's. hea@ 
up in the wind, in order to tack her, &c. 13 

A ſhip is accordingly ſaid to ſpring her luff, faire une olofte, when ſhe 
yields to the effort of the helm, ailing nearer to the line of the wind 
than ſhe had done before. See alſo HauvLine the wind, and STEtrinG. 

Lurr-TacklIE, a name given by ſailofs to any large tackle that is not 
deſtined for a particular place, but may he variouſly employed as occaſion 
requires. It is generally ſomewhat larger than the jigger-tackle, although 
ſmaller than thaſe which ſerve to hoiſt the heavier materials into and 
out of the veſſel: which latter are the main and fore-tackles, the ſtay and 
quarter-tackles, & MG. e e e ys and PVT A DAD a 
. LUG-SAIL, #reou, a ſquare fail, hoifted occaſionally on the maſt off | 
boat, or ſmall veſſel, upon a yard which hangs nearly at right angles with the 
maſt. Theſe are more particularly uſed in the. barca longas, navigated by 
the Spaniards in the Mediterraneꝶ an. es 477% 

LYING-TO, or Lyinc-By, en panne, the ſituation of a ſhip when ſhe is 
retarded in her courſe, by arranging the ſails in ſuch a manner as to counter- 
act each other. with nearly an equal effort, and render the ſhip almoſt im- 
— with reſpect to her progreſſive motion, or Head. way. A ſhip is 
uſyally Sᷣrougbi- to by the main and fore-top-ſails, one of Which is laid aback, 
whilſt the other is full; ſo that the latter puſhes the ſhip forward, whilſt 
the former reſiſts this impulſe, by forcing her aſtern. This, is e 
practiſed in a general engagement, when the hoſtile fleets. are drawn up in 
two lines e battle oppoſite each other. It is alſo. uſed to wait for ſome 
other ſhip, either approaching or expected; or to avoid purſuing a danger- 


ous caurk, eſpecially in. dark or foggy. weather, &. 
-i\Lawe+ro:m 4 ſtorm. Ste che article Þrvance. Aõ²n 
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has yell 2th -ci-l282-mo0t bns nism Sf 518 19918] doidw : I5fisv 503 Yo 00 
AGAZINE, ea pondres, a cloſe room or ſtore-houſg builtin the 
Ms fore, or ters part of a ſhip{Kold, to Votzän the gun - POtyder uſed in 
e, & whivaparteriat'is Mobghy focured fire, and no 11 


faffered to enter it with a lamp or candle: it is therefore h Tas oeca> 
lion requires, by means of the candles of lamps which are fixed in the 
room conti ous to it. See that article. 'OT-OAIY 
| Er. See the article Cour Ass 0 nf 2 | 
Y, an epithet uſually applied by ſailors to whatever isptinci 
oppofed to what is inferior or ſecondary. Thus the main land is Ain 
ion to an iſland or peninſula 3 and the main muſt, yas 
wail the main-keel, and the main-hatchway, are in like manner diſting 
from thie fore and mizen-mafts,” the 'chatinewales; the falſe: keel; rand the 


fore and after-hatchways' ee. 29078 ng 1619099, ni bol 
s the Tails, yards; . — of che miiti-mall, are all deſtribeebinitheir 
places, namely, un —. 2 —— the lreadur 


is refered, it will be unneceſfaty 


wee thi s farthet'of them here 2 
To MAKE, is variouſly applicd, guage, to che land) to he 
ſails, to the ſhip? s courſe, &c. To 


To Make a good board. See the article Boanp. 
aw Max 5 land, . L 47 — it from a 22 ſituation, in 
co ence o aching it a lea- : « In your aſſage to 
* cape Tiburon, i will —— to make urk's Iſland. path 
To MAkR ſail, faire plus de voiles, is to * the quantity of fail al- 
ready extended, either by leting out the reefs, and by hoiſtin 4 additional 
number of ſmall fails, or by performing ei — of thoſe exerciſes ſeparately. 
To MAKE Permoay, a aller en arriere, is to retreat or move with the ſtern 
foremoſt. | 
To Mars water, faire eau, uſually Genifies to leak, unleſs when the epi- 
chet foul is added thereto. A ſhip 1s ſaid to make foul water, when runing 
in ſhallow water, her keel diſturbs and looſens the mud er done, lying at the 
bottom thereof. 
IMALLET, a ſort of wooden hammer, of which there are ſeveral forts 
uſed for different purpoſes on ſhip-board, as the 
Calking-MaLLeT, an implement — * to drive the oakum i into 
the tand of a ſhip, where the edges GY joined to each other 
in the hides, decks, or bottom. | "IE, 


M AN MAR 


The head of this mallet is long and cylindrical, being hooped with itot to 


prevent it from ſpliting in the exerciſe of calking. 


Serving-MALLET, a mallet uſed in ſerving the rigging, by binding the 


* more firmly about it, than could poſſibly be done by hand; which 
rformed in the following manner: the ſpun-yarn being previouſly 
— ed up in a large ball, or clue, twg 


of the rope intended to be ſerved. The turns of the ſpun-yarn being 
ſtrained round the mallet, ſo as to confine it firmly to the rope, which is: 


tended ahove the deck, one-man paſſes the hall continually: about the 
ARR the Eher, at the ſame time, winds on the ſpunryarn by, means of. 


wallet, n acting as à lever, ſtrains c turn about tho rape; & 
tte A fall apartment, . athwart the lawer-decle | 


DO 


of a 1 RN war, immediately within the hauſe-holes, and fenced.on the after 


Rug. by a bn which ſeparates; it from. tho other part of the deck be- 
3 

This partiziqn, ſerves as a fence to interrupt the 
which occaſionally. guſhes in at the. hauſe- holes, or falls from the wet cable 
0 it is heaved in hy the capſtern. The water, thus prevented from runs 
ing aft, is immediately — into the ſeg, by. ſeveral al ok channels, 
called ſcuppers, cut through the ſhip's ſide n Manger. 


The manger is therefore. n in Nl w bee Sutra direction 
to the, water that enters, at the hayſe-hp erwiſe run aft 
in great ſtreams upon, the. lower yo = render it extremely wet and Wn 


comfortable, particularly in tempeſtupus weather, to the men who,meſs an 


ſleep in different parts thereof, 

MARINE, a general name-for the-naxy of a kingdom. or ſtate; as. alſo- 
the whole qecongmy: of nayal. affairs ;. or L * 2 building, 
rigging, arming, equiping, navigating, and ting. laps c ompres 
hends alſo the government of naval armaments, and the ſtate of alk the per- 
ſans employed therein, whether civil or military. 

Marines, or MaRiNE-FoRCES, a body of troops employed in the ſes · ſer 
vice, under the direction of the lords of the admiralty. 

MARLINE, (merlin, Er,) a ſmall line, ſamewhat leſs than bouſe-line, 
and uſed for the ſame purpoſes. See Hovsz-Line. 

MARLING, the act of winding any ſmall-line, as marline, ſpun-yarn, 


packthread, & c. about a r every turn is ſecured by a ſort of Knot, 


ſo as to remain fixed in cale all the reſt ſhould: be cut through by friction, 
&c. This expedient is much preferable to the winding a line: ſpirally about 


a rope for the ſame purpoſe, becaule as che turns are at fome-diſtange. from = 


each other, the ſame quantity of ling will ſerve. for the one method as 
other; with this difference, that if one of the ſpiral turns are cut through. 


the whole will be rendered uſcleſs, e by. marling, this *. entirely, 


prevented. 


5 | Marling 


og three turns of it are paſſed about 
the rope and about the body of the- mallet, which for this purpoſe is fur- 
niſhed with a round channel in it's ſurface, that conforms to the convexity” 


paſfage of the water, 
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be — — malt. K. e * LEO pa eee che 
articles bulk and Heers : the. foot, or 2 8 2 (rang Te of timber 
called the ſtep, which is A; 2 py maſt is attached 


to the . which e the 8 trees. The latter of theſe are 

wo ſtrong bars of timber, ſupported by two: praminencies, which are att 

ſhoulders. on. the F ittle under it's u 

athwart thefe bars àre fixed the o2/5-trees, upon vhich the frame of the . mum is 

- ſupported. Between the lower maſt-head, and the,foremoſt of the croſs-trees,, 
Ny «no remains vacant, the ſides of which are bounded by the two 


treſtle· trees. Perpendicularly above this is the foremoſt hole in the cap, 


whoſe after- hole is ſolidly fixed on the head of the lower- maſt. The top- 
maſt is erected by a tackle, whoſe effort is communicated. from the head of 
a Jem 6 abs tone of the top-maſt ; and the end of the latter 
is accordingly; guided into, and conveyed up through, the holes between the; 
treſtle-trees and the cap, as aboye mentioned. The machinery by which it is 
e ſea phraſe, /wayed-up, is fixed in the follow i 
manner: the top - rope 2. paſſing Ob. a block e, which is hooked on 
one ſide of the cap, FO terwards through, 2 hole, furniſhed with a ſheave or 
pulley £; on the 8 end of the to is again brought upwards on the 
NC ſide the maſt, where it is at ary faſtened to an eye - holt in the cap g. 
ene om he ſide oppoſite to che top block e. Ta the lower 2 
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'They are further other: uectchadt: from:their | 


wards the- fore-part of the 

The maſt, which-is placed at the qiiddie of the gps 
che main-maſt, grand mãt; chat whithis: 
maſt, #w4t di mi ſaine; and rr t I er 
mizen- maſt, derum. 200607 Aw : ie 44 


N. B. Mixen is applied to this maſt attthe nations: of Europey exbept 
the French, who alone call the fore- m 0 22 eG. 2 2992 3 297%» 


MASTER of a ſhip of w, maiire,” an officer” by the coms 
miſſioners po the 1 to take charge ef the navigating 
from port, under the dire&ion of the captain. The 

and d "ofitioh 


of the ſails, the Working of the ſhip into her ſtation. in che 
order of beate, and the direction ef her Movements in the time of action, and 


in the other circumſtances of danger, ar@alfo more partipuluriy: under him in- 


„in called 


ſpection. It is likewiſe his duty to examine the prev ions, and atcordingdy 


to admit none into the ſhip but ſuch as are ov ſweet, and wholeſom. 
He is moreover charged with the tage, or diſpofitioir of theſe matexials in 
the ſhip's hold; and to enable him the better to perform theſe ſervices, he 
is allowed ſeveral aſſiſtants, -who are property termed: INE and Nye da 
maſters. See thoſe articles. 

MasTER of a merchant-ſhip, the commanding officer, FREY pp ö, by 


the merchants to manage the navigation. ws ene relating een 
voyage, failors, &c. 


ASTER at arms, an officer appointed to teach the: officers aul crew of 
al 


a ſhip of war the exerciſe of 


arms; to confine and plant centinels 
over the priſoners, and ſuperintend whatever: relutes e — cheir 


tinguiſhed as ſoon as the evening gun is fired, except thoſe which are 
mited by authority, or ufider the inſpection of centinels, It is h 
wiſe his duty to attend the gongway, when any boats arrive aboard, and 
ſearch them carefully, together with their wen, that no ſpirituous liquors 
may be conveyed into the ſhip,” unleſd by of the comman 
officer. In theſe ſeveral duties he is aſſiſted: with proper attendents, ca 
his corporals, who alſo relieve che ceminck, and one ode, 
riods. 
1 M asTER-attendent, an officer in the royal dock-yards; 
and aſſiſt at, the fiting-out or diſmantling; removing or ſecuring veſſels of 
war, &c. at the port where he reſides. e is particularly to obſerve, that 
his majeſty's ſhips are ſecurely moored; and for this purpoſe he is expected 
9 to review the moorings which are ſunk in the harbour, and obſerve 


It is ale his duty to viſit all 
—— 
| dock-yards, 
regiſtered in the na 


ſhips in ordinary, and fee that they are fre- 
kept in order; and to attend at che general muſters in 
care that all the officers, artificers, and bu, 
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confinement. He is alfo to obſerve that the fire and lights are all ex. | 
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they are kept in proper repair to be always ready when vecafion requires. | 
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"MAT, conffin, a ſort of thick web or- texture, formed af” den ee o To 3 
of a variety of ſtrands, or ſeparate r N . 
of rope-yarns twiſted into — 4 knock he foxes are — larger or ſmaller, "un 
as contain greater or leſſer num rope-yarns, n PIR to che : 4 
thickneſs 2 the mat intended to be woven. 7 4 

Mats are commonly uſed to faſten upon-the outſide of ſuch parts of the 
ſtanding riging as are expoſed to the friction of other ropes, in extending, 
ſhifting, or truſſing up the ſails, particularly the lower ee The largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt ſort of theſe mats are called panches. . 

MATE of a fhip of war, an officer under the direction of the meſter, by 
whoſe choice he is generally appointed, to aſſiſt him in the ſeveral branches 
of his duty. Accordingly he is to be particularly attentive to the navigation 
in his watch, &c. to keep the lag regularly, and examine the line, and glaſſes 
by which the ſhip's courſe is meaſured, and to adjuſt-the ſails to this wind 
in the „ of the ſhip. He is alſo to have à diligent attention to the 
cables, ſee — that they are well coiled and kept clean when laid in the er, 
and ſufficiently ſerved whey employed to ride the ſhip. Finally, he is to 
ſuperintend, nds aſſiſt at the ſtowage of the hold, taking eſpecial care that all 
che ballaſt and proviſions are properly ſtowed therein. 

Mars of a mercbant- ſpip, the officer who commands in the iblente of the 
maſter thereof, and ſhares the duty with him at fea; being c with 
every thing that regards the internal management of the hips" the Keen 
her courſe, and the government of her crew. | 

The number of mates allowed to ſhips of war and e 18 days 
in proportion to the ſize of the veſſel. Thus a firſt-rate man of war Han 
ſix mates, and an Eaft-Indiaman the fame number; a frigate of 20 guns, and 
a ſmall merchant-ſhip, have only one mate in each: and the intermedinte | 
ſhips have a greater or ſmaller nymber, according to their ſeveral ſizes,” or 
to the ſervices on which they are employ 

MESS, a particytar company of _ officers or crew of a ſhip, oho ent, 
drink, and iate together. | | 

MESS-MATE, a companion or aſſociate of the above diviſion. See che 
article BIF. 

MIDSHIP, Maitre, a term of Ailtinction, applied by iwrights to fereral 
pieces of timber which lie in the broadeſt part of a veſſel; as, 

Mips#1P-BEAM, maitre-bau, the beam upon which the extreme breadth 
of a ſhip is formed, and which is ſituated in the midſbip- frame, nearly in the 
middle of ber! ength, ſerving as a ſtandard from whence the enen and 
proportions of 5 maſts — yards are to be taken. 

MrDp$HIP-FRAME, maitre. couple, a name given to that 8er or ebe. 
tion of pieces, formed into one timber, which determines the extreme breadtl 
of the ſhip, as well as the figure and dimenſion of all the inferior timbers. 

In the 8th page, from the begining of the article Naval ArcuTecruns; 
the reader will find a full explanation of what is meant by a frame of tim- 
bers. He will alſo perceive the out-lines of all the principal frames, with their 
gradual dimenſions, from the 3 delincated in the plane of wo 
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ſection of a 74 gun ſhi Pan the broadeſi wering 1 ip & . e ſtale 
by which are delineated the head, quar 0 aſe! a ſhip, ofthe ame 
ſize, in plates IV. VIII. and X. e der is r refered 725 whe nenn 
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work of this kind, however, the importance of the ſubject is not 

determined by the e r of rank ox ſtation. If our 3 3 

eee laſtruction, thoſe who. are the leaft informed are certa 945 No . 
cipal objects thereof, and to them Hur attention is more pepuliariy 
ence che extent of our deſlign'comprehends-miany circuit; 

— be immaterial las rp orders and regulations; afid hene 

dance of particular directions to relpective officers, inſerted in teſt 

regulations, are rejected here as to our purpoſe. Averſe as 

on other occaſions, to offend the rigid nicety wi critic; 155 

moral reflections, in a performance dedicated to | o ende 

maſt, for once be indulged with a ſhort deviation from t 
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produce the effects for which they ver caleplaed, ; Fj 
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"ho man, on many occaſions, is obliged to mix with theſe, 41 
ought 


almoſt every private {fiilor, which is entirely unknown to many of his 


mult certainly be a cruel morti cation to a man of the ſmalleſt ſenſibility. 


bent of his inclination. Aſtronomy, \geometty, and mechanics; which are 
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arly in che 
exerciſes of extending or reducing the ſails in the tops, reſolutely 


to guard againſt this contagion, with which the wad: 2 his inferiors may 1 
infected. He ſhould however avail himſelf of their knowledge, and acquire 
their expertneſs in managing and fixing the ſails and riging, and never ſuffer 
himſelf to be exceled by an inferior. He will probably find a virtue in 


officers : that virtue is emulation, which is not indeed mentioned amongſt 
cheir qualities by the gentlemen of terra Frma, by whom their characters are 
often copiouſly deſcribed with very, little Ju nt. There is hardly a 
common tar who is not Ehvious of uperidt 115 in His fellows, and jealous 
on all occaſions to be out- done in what he ig as a branch of his duty! 
Nor is he more afraid of the dreadful conſequences of whiſtling in a ſtorm, 
than of being ſtigmatized with the op rdbribus't epithet of lubber. Fortified 
againſt this ſcandal, by a thoroug by —_— bf His buſineſs, the faildr 
will ſometimes ſmeer in private, 11 the &tecution' of orders, which to him 
pear aukward, improper, or 'unilike a ſeaman. Nay, he will be 
malicious enough to ſuppreſs his own judgment, and by a punctual obe- 
dience to command, execute whatever is to be performed, in a manner which 
he knows NB. be 1mproper, in order to expoſe the perſon con to 
difgrice and ridicule. Little fkifled in the method of the ſchools, he con- 
ſiders the officer who cons his leſſon by rote as very ill qualißed for his 
em becauſe particular ſituations might render it neceffaty for the faid 
oer alliſt at püting his on orders in | nay ob An ignorancè in this 
DN knowl e will therefore nece be thought an unpardonatzie 
deficiency b e who ate to follow his directions. Hence the midſhip- - 
man, who Wear with thefe ſailors in the tops, till he has a com- 
petent ſſeill in the ſervice of extending = ie fails, &c. will beôften 
entertained w ach | a number of ſcurrilous jefts, at xpence of his ſuperiors. 
Hence alſo Be will learn, chat a timely pb dagen bo to thoſe exerciſes ean 
only prevent him from appearing in the fame deſpicable point of view, which 


If the midſhipman is not employed in theſe ſervices, Which are un- 
doubtedly neceflary to give him a'clearer idea of the different parts of his 
occupation, a, Variety off other objects preſent themſelves to his àttention. 
Without preſuming to dickate the ſtudis which are moſt eſſential to his im- 
provement, we could wiſh to recommend fuch as are moſt ſuitable to the 
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Lale the midſhipman has an u uerahle averſion to 

of. thoſe qualifications, 3hich. are. {o- 0 hi 1455 ERS 
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diagonal, extended from one 1 to the oppoſit 


comes the peek of the mizen,, See the article SAIL. w_—— 
MIZEN-MAST, the-maſt upon which the mizen and it's N and 5 1 

ſtay· ſails are ſupported, beſides —4 ſailg, which are ſet occa caſionally, as 1 

the driver,. ring-tail, &c. See the article Mas r. HTS, 4 

The rods tg Rays, and back-ſtays of this malt, A well as all che runing- 

riging, together with it's ſeveral N $1 and ſails, ;bring $5 deſctil under 

the articles Suzoup, STAY, Land, cc. the reader is refered, thither for. the 


explanations thereof, which are in general e ro the ſame dz. 
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""$RONSOON, a name giver t6 the Periocenl 4 trade-winds; which blow 
| regularly in certain nt e 8. of e Tödian ocean: hey Goin ee "1 
Ewing ivariably in one dite&ibH;" AF — — 4 en courſe, and 
duting ah equal pace df time, "Figs int 6f cke. 
ths fate ig form 3V£23199 T0 by! I Qu BOIIO „ ABUT GH 311 
"MOORING, . act of confining aud ae ik. in a particular 
ſtation, by chains or cables, which are either falt adjacent ſhore, 
or to anchors in the bottom. e AG EI 
A ſhip may be either moored a by the 5⁰ e the lead and ſtern; that 
| is to ſay, ſhe may be ſecured by anche 5 without any behind: 
| or ſhe may have anchors out, Dh before and behind her; or her cables 
| n = th be attached to pofts, rings, 'or aeg „Which anſwer the fame pur- 
© When a ſhip is moored by the head with her own köchot, they are dif- 
poſed according to the circumſtances of the place where ſhe lies, and the 
| time, he is ro continue therein. Thus wherever a tide ebbs and flows, it is 
| one anchor' out towards the flood, and another towards the 
. og! a where there is little room to range about; and the anchors 
| are 1400 in the ſame manner, if the veſſel is moored head - and ſtern in the 
f fame place. Thie ſituation of the anchors, in a road or bay, is uſually op- 
| poſed. to the reigning winds, or thoſe which are moſt dangerous; ſo that 
the vp rides therein with the effort of both her cables. Thus if ſhe rides 
ina Ba 155 Fi pole, which is expoſed to a northerly wind and heavy fea from 
DD 9 5 arter, the Aa ming from the opp polite ho. ought to lie eaſt 
in bo Je rom'each other: hence both the 81e will Fetain the the ſhip in her 
Nat Wh ith equal effort againſt the action of the wind and ſea. 
| doR1NGs are uſually an aſſemblage of anchors, chains, and bridtes,' , ha 
athwart the bottom of the river, or haven, to ride the thip ping contained 
therein. 7 ns, 1 
be anchors, end on this METER 1201 march more dn ont fluke, 
Which! is ſunk in the river near low. water mark. "Two; anchors, being fixed 
in this manner, on the oppoſite ſides of the river, are furnifhed with a chain, 
extending acroſs from one to the other.” In che middle of the chain is a 
large ſquare link, whoſe lower end 1 6 a ſwive hich: turns round 


in the c ain as about an axis, Wher Ip veers 46 yu the change 
| of che tide. To this {wi ice Elin hk Are Wade the ooh n ad dat 
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ed towards the breech, and contains the is zermed the « 
Mr. Muller, in his Treatiſe; of, Artille — ver Juſtly, obſery 
breech of our 13 inch ſea-mortars 18 ] ed. . with an unneceſl 
metal. The chamber thereof contains 32 pounds of powder, at 
time they. are never charged with more than 12 or 15 pounds, 10 


rt officers, becauſe the bomb - veſſel is unable to bear 59 VE 6 5 
. charge. Thus the action of the powder is Soo 
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M OR M OR 
former of which exhibits the tranſverſe ſeftion of a bomb-veſſel, with the 
mortar fixed in it's place, at an elevation of tarty-five degrees. See Rancr. 
They are ſecurely attached to the frames, by means of a ſtrong bolt of iron, 
fig. 15. called the pintle, paſſing perpendicularly through both, and after. 


wards through one of the beams of the veſſel. © Thus the pintle, which 
paſſes through the hole in the center of the plan, fig. 10. ſerves as an axis 


to the bed; ſo that the mortar may be turned about horizontally as occa- 


ſion requires. 

Plate VI. fig. 9. repreſents the elevation of the bed of a 10 inch ſea- 
mortar; fig. 10. is the plan, and 11. the front view thereof; fig. by exhi- 
bits the plan, and fig. 13. the elevation of the bed-bolſter. 

Wie have already reed that the bomb, which is uſually called the 
ſhell by artillery-people, is a great hollow ball, charged with powder. Fig. 
16. is a perſpective view of the bomb, and fig bg. 7. . ſection of it, whe 

the thickneſs is exhibited. The parts 4 and & of the ſhell are it's handles, 
by which it is lifted up or removed; and e is the falt hole, or Aer 
through which the powder is poured m to charge it. 

It appears, by fig. 17. that the lower part of the ſhell is thickeſt, by which 
it becomes heavier on that ſide, and accordingly falls thereon, and never on 
the fuſe. It is alſo the better enabled thereby to reſiſt the impreflion-of the 
powder, by which it is diſcharged from the mortar. Both of theſe reaſons, 
howeyer, Mr. Muller conceives to be immaterial, becauſe nothing but an 
abſolute ſtopage of the air can exhauſt the fuſes, as their compoſition 
enables them to burn in water, as well as air or earth ; and the exploſion 
of the mortar would not, in his opinion, be able to break them, if they are 

equally thick every where. The moſt proper quantity of wder to — a 
bomb is probably two thirds of the weight which would fill the cavity. 

The fuſe of the bomb is repreſented by cd, fig. 17. It is | 
conical tube, formed of beech, willow, er fome dry wood, and filled vic 
2 compoſition of ſulphur, ſalt· petre, and mealed- poder The bomb —— 
charged, this fuſe is inſerted in the cavity throp 1 4 Pech fule-holos and; wha 
nee communicates the fire to the — inthe ſhell, '- 

The fuſes for bombs are charged» with great-care, that nothing g Ns 
vent them from communicating the fire to the poder in the center of the 
bomb. They are driven into the ſhell fo as that only about an inch and a 

half comes out beyond the fuſe· hale; and chen 'the Thelt is fa to by 
fixed. 

Theſe fuſes are alſo charged long before there 1 oeadon to vie chem * 
and that the compoſition with which they ate filled may not fall out, or be 
damaged, by growing damp, the two ends are eovered with a compoſition | 
of tallow, mixed either with piteh orobees wax. When the fuſe is to be 
put into the ſhell, the little end is opened o or cut off; but the * end 15, 
never opened till the mortar 5 to be Hred“ i 
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When the proper quantity of powder, neceſſary to charge the mortar, is 
put into the chamber, it is covered with a wad, well beat down with the 
rammer. After this the fixed ſhell is placed upon the wad, as near the 
middle of the mortar as poſſible, with the fuſe-· hole uppermoſt, and another 
wad preſſed down cloſe upon it, ſo as to keep the ſhell firm in it's poſition, 
The officer then points the mortar, or gives it the inclination neceſſary to 
carry the bomb to the place deſigned, When the mortar is thus faxed, the 
fuſe is opened; the priming-iron is alſo thruſt into the touch-hole of the 
mortar to clear it, after which it is primed with the fineſt powder., This 
done, two of the matroſſes, or ſailors, taking each one of the matches, the 
firſt lights the fuſe, and the other fires the mortar, - The bomb, thrown out 
by the exploſion of the powder, is carried to the place intended; and the 
fuſe, which ought to be exhauſted at the inſtant of the ſhell's falling, in- 
flames the powder contained therein, and burſts the ſhell into ſplinters; 
which, flying off circularly, occaſion incredible miſchief vhereſbever they 


reach. 5558 113 
Neceſſary orders before a bombardment by ſea. 


When any fixed ſhells are iſſued from the tenders, the artillery people on 
board are immediately to fix others in their room, and are always to keep 
in their tenders the ſame'number they had at firſt. Y OTE FI - AP. 3/00 
The ſhells are to be fixed in the boat appointed to carry them, provided 
the weather permits; otherwiſe, in the ſafeſt place on deck, and to be kita, or 
lowered down into a ſpare rack, which muſt be in each boat for that purpoſel 
While the ſhells are fixing, the powder-room is to be ſhut, the hatches ld 
and well ſecured againſt fire, and the place where they are fixed is to be well 
watered. . 5 | " 1 1 Ou Ht nay: Port: TIMO 
The ſhells being carefully examined in order that no ſpike is left therein, 
by which the fuſe may be lic, the fuſes are to be cut the full length, and 
to be ſet home into the ſhell very ftrongly, oo © | 
No ſhells, fixed during the ſervice, are to be kited; but if any ſhould 
be left, when the ſervice is over, they are immediately to be kited, © 


x 


Gibraltar being attacked by ſea, howitzers would be of great r as I did not imagine 
Wu = ſhip's fide proof againſt-a 10 inch ſhell, fired point-blank, or at a ſmall elevation, with 
* 2 full charge of powder; which being thought impoſſible by moſt preſent, it was agreed to 
quare, of an equal ſtrength and 


The firſt ſhell juſt touched the top of the obe and lodged 
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ſhut during the whole time, and covered with tanned hides, to make; it as 
ſecure as poſſible. 

The fixed ſhells in the boats are to be likewiſe covered from fire-or wet 
with hair-cloth and tanned hides with the utmoſt care, - 

If the ſervice is carried on at night, all the powder is to be ready meaſured 
out in cartridges, which may be kept in the powder-magazine and captain's. 
cabin, in the empty powder-barrels and powder-bags; and all the ſhells 
requiſite are to be ready, The tin tubes, one powder-horn, and the port- 
fires, alſo the punches and bits for the vents, are to be kept in the captain's 
cabin. 

No fire or light, except match and port - fires, to be on board either bomb- 
veſſel or tender during the ſervice. 

The captain's cabin and the paſſage to it, alſo the way to the magazine 
and decks, are to be conſtantly watered, 

The ſpunges for the mortars are to be all examined and tried, and if too 
large, they are to be cut ſo as to enter eaſily. 

The vents of the mortars are to be examined, and the punches and tubes 
tried in them. 

A laboratory - cheſt is to be on board each bomb - veſſel, in the captain 8 
cabin, in which all the ſmall ſtores are to be kept. 

Two tubs of water are to be on deck, for the lighteſt port-fires and match, 
which muſt be conſtantly held in them til 9 ꝗ to fire. 

Two careful men are alſo to be appointed for this ſervice, who are to do 
nothing elſe on any account. 

Two careful men of the artillery are to be left on board each tender, for 
the filling and fixing of the ſhells. 
Application muſt be made to the admiral for two men of war's boats to 
attend on each bomb-ketch and tender, for carrying ſhells and ſtores. One 
of theſe is to be loaded with fixed ſhells, which, when ſent to the þomb-veſlel, 
muſt remain with her until they are all taken out, which ſhould be only as 
they are wanted for loading the mortars; it is then to return to the tender. 
The other boat, mean while, will be receiving more fixed ſhells, and on the 
' ſignal given from the bomb-ketch for more ſhells, muſt immediately repair 
to her with them. 4 
A gang of warrant-officers, and eight ſeamen, are to be at each.mortar, to 
give whatever aſſiſtance may be required. 
A gang from the navy, with a careful warrant- officer, and a non -· com- 
miſſioned officer of the artillery, are to have the charge between decks on 
board each bomb and tender, to get up the fixed ſhells that are in the rack; 
and a careful perſon is to remain conſtantly at the powder-room door, which: 
muſt be kept ſhut as much as poſſible. . 
When any powder is wanted from: the tender for loading the mortar, i 
ſhould be meaſured out in the tender, and the proper charge; put into paper 
cartridges, upon which mould be written che © Punt. and the mortar for 
which it is alloted. ie 
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If the ſervice of mortars ſtwuld render it neceſſary to uſe pound · ſhots, 200 
of them, with a wooden bottom, are to be put into the 13 inch mortar, and 
a quantity of powder, not exceeding five pounds; and 400 of the above ſhot, 
with 24 1b. of powder for the 10 inch mortar, or g lb. at moſt, 

One inch of fuſe burns 4 ſeconds and 48 parts. 


PT 


Weight of the ſea-mortars and ſhells, as alſo of their full charges. | 


—_— 


re [Powder contained} Weight of the | Weight of the | Weight of powder 
Nature of the mortar, | in the chamber mortar, ſhell when | contained in the 
| Tr when fall. 1. S fixed. ſhell. | 
Pie lb, oz. pl.|Cwt. qu. Ib. ; 
10 inch howitzer [i2 o o 3&;.::.2 26 


113 inch mortar 30 o 9 


81 2 , 
10 inch mortar 12 © 


ol 34 2 11 


The howitzer, fig. 18. is a ſort of mortar, which is to be fixed horizontally 
like a cannon ; and hls, like the cannon, a wheel-carriage, Theſe pieces, 
however, are very rarely uſed in the ſea-ſervice. _ r 

For an account of the elevation of the mortar, and flight of bombs ac- 
cording to the different charges of powder, the reader is refered to the article 
RANGE. * | 2 1 

MoOULD, devers, a thin flexible piece of timber, uſed by ſhipwrights, 
as a pattern whereby to form the different curves of the timbers, and other 
compaſſing pieces, in a ſhip's frame. There are two forts of theſe, namely, 
the bend-mould and hollow-mould : the former of theſe determines the 
convexity of the timbers, and the latter, their concavity on the outſide, where 
they approach the keel, particularly towards the extremities of the veſſel. 
The figure, given to the timbers by this pattern, is called their bevelling. 
See that article. Ay I. 

MOUNTED, monté, the ſtate of being armed gr equiped with a certain 
number of cannon; expreſſed of a veſſel of war. n 

MOUSE, fuſte, a ſort of knob, uſually in the ſhape of a pear, wrought 
on the outſide of a rope, by means of ſpun-yarn, parſling, &c. as deſcribed 
in the article puddening. It is uſed to confine, ſome other ſecurely to the 
former, and prevent it from ſliding along it's ſurface, / " * 

Theſe mouſes are particularly uſed on the ſtays of the lower- maſt, to pre- 
vent the eye from ſlipmg up to the maſt; a circumſtance which would render 
it extremely difficult to remove the ſtay from the maſt-head, when neceſſary. 

MOUSING &@ hook, the operation of faſtening a ſmall cord or line, acroſs 
the upper- part, from the point to the back thereof, in order to .prevent it 
from unhooking by the motion of the veſſel, or others Las 4217 

MUSTERING, (mouſteren, Dutch) the act of calling over à liſt of the 
whole ſhip's company, or any particular detachment thereaf, who are ac- 
cordingly ſummoned to anſwer by ou names on the occaſion, 

| 2 0 
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TAVAL, of or belonging to a ſhip, or to the royal navy. Hence we 
ſay, naval-ſtores, naval- officers, &c. „ 
NAVE-LINE, a ſort of ſmall tackle, depending from the head of the 
main-maſt and fore-maſt, and faſtened to the middle of the parrel immediatel 
behind the maſt, and communicating with the jears. It is uſed to keep the 
parrel directly oppoſite to the yard, and particularly whilſt —__ lower- 
ing, as it would otherwiſe hang under the yard, and prevent it from being 
ſufficiently braced, 7 75 * | 

NAVIGATION, (navigation, Fr.) the art of directing the movements 
of a ſhip by the action of the wind upon the ſails. See the article Salm. 
Navigation is then applied, with equal propriety, to the arrangement of 
the fails, according to the ſtate of the wind; and to the directing and'mea- 
ſuring a ſhip's courſe by the laws of geometry; or it may comprehend both, 
being then conſidered as the theory and practice thereof. ALI 
Since every ſea-officer is preſumed to be furniſhed with books of naviga- 
tion, in which that ſcience is copiouſly deſcribed; it would be ſuperfluous to 
enter into a particular detail of it in this place. As it would alſo be a fruitleſs 
taſk to. thoſe who- are entirely ignorant of the rules of trigonometry, it 
appears not to come within the limits of our deſign: and thoſe who are 
verſed in that ſcience generally underſtand the principles of navigation al- 
ready. It ſuffices to ſay, that the courſe of a ſhip, and the diſtance ſhe 
has run thereon, are meaſured by the angles and ſides of a right-angled 
plain triangle, in which the hypothenuſe is converted into the diſtance; the 
perpendicular, into the difference of latitude ; the baſe, into the departure 
from the meridian; the angle, formed by the perpendicular and hypothenuſe, 
into the courſe ; and the oppoſite angle, contained between the hypothenuſe 
and baſe, into it's complement of the courſe, ht 
The courſe of the ſhip is determined by the compaſs; and the log- line, or 
a folar obſervation, aſcertains the diſtance. Hence the hypothenuſe and 
angles are given, to find the baſe and perpendicular; a problem well known 
in trigonometry. CS | a e 
That part of navigation, which regards the piloting or conducting a ſhip 
along the ſea-coaſt, can only be acquired by a thorough knowledge of that 
particular coaſt, after repeated voyages. The moſt neceſſary articles thereof 
are already deſcribed in the article CoasTinG : it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the bearings and diſtances from various parts of the ſhore are generally aſcer- 
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tained in the night, either by /;gÞ#-bouſes, or by the different depths of the 
water, and the various ſorts of ground at the bottom; as ſhells of different 
ſizes and colours, ſand, gravel, clay, ſtones, ooze, or ſhingle. In the day 
the ſhip's place is known by the appearance of the land, which is ſet by the 
compaſs, whilſt the diſtance is eſtimated by the maſter or pilot. | 
| NAVY (from navis, Lat.) implies, in general, any fleet or aſſembly of 
ſhips. It is, however, more particularly underſtood of the fleet of veſſels 
of war, that belong to a kingdom or ſtate, to be employed either in aſſault- 
ing and e it's enemies, or protecting it's commerce, and defending 
it's coaſts againſt hoſtilities or invaſion. n 

The navy of Great. Britain, together with it's civil and military depart-' 
ments, is governed by the lord high-admiral, or the lords commiſſioners for 
executing this office. It is divided into ſeveral claſſes, or orders, in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ſhips, &c. See the article Rar. 2077 | 

If the only objects to be conſidered in the diſtribution of the navy, into 
different rates, were to improve ſhip- building, and facilitate the operations 
of the marine, it might appear expedient to multiply the rates, much beyond 
their preſent number, which would oblige the ſhipwrights to ſtudy the 

ncidles of their art with more diligence and application. But the ſim- 
plicity of the ſervice in our dock-yards, and the views of economy, which 
ought never to be neglected when they regard important objects, has ren- 
dered it convenient to arrange the 'maſts, the yards, the ſails, the riging, 
and artillery, into fix rates; which, ' beſides that of ſloops of war, anſwers 
all the purpoſes of the navy. See DocRK-TA BPV. 8 
1 is alſo the collective body of officers employed in his majeſty's ſea» 

fas. 1754 03h eee eit oi een nee e 
- NEAPED, (from nepfod, Sax.) the ſituation of a ſhip which is left aground 
on the height of a ſpring-tide, ſo that ſne cannot be floated off till the return 
of the next ſpring. See Tipe. SN REA | is 

NEEDLE. See the article Comyass; + oe oe oo 

NETING, a ſort of fence, formed of an aſſemblage of ropes, faſtened 
acroſs each other, ſo as to leave uniform intervals between. Theſe are uſually 
{tretched along the upper-part of a ſhip's quarter, and ſecured in this poſi- 
tion by rails and ſtanchions. See QUARTER. 

NIPPERS, garcettes de tournevire, certain pieces of flat braided cordage, 
uſed to faſten the cable to the voyal in a ſhip of war, when the former is 
drawn into the ſhip by mechanical powers applied to the latter. 

Theſe nippers are uſually ſix or eight feet in length, according to the ſize 
of the cable; and five or ſix of them are commonly faſtened .about the: 
cable and voyal at once, in order to be heaved in by the capſtern. Thoſe 
which are fartheſt aft are always taken off, as the cable approaches the main. 


1 
8 


\ . hatchway; and others are at the ſame time faſtened on, in the fore- part 


of the ſhip, to ſupply their places. The perſons employed to bind the 
nippers about the cable and voyal, are called nippet- men: they are aſſiſted 
in this office by the boys of the ſhip, who always ſupply them with nippers, 

b | | and 
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ſtock thereof in it's place; for which purpoſe there is a correſponding notch, 


or channel, cut in the oppoſite parts of the ſtock, of the ſame dimenſions 
with the nuts. See the article Ax chon. bo _ 


and receive the ends of thoſe which are faſtened, to walk aft with them, and 
take them off at the proper place, in order to return them to the nipper-men, 
NITTLES. See KN1TTLES. | | | 
NO NEARER |! (arrive!) the and given by the pilot or quarter 
maſter, to the helmſman, to ſteer the Mio no nigher to the direction of the 
wind than the ſails will operate to advance the ſhip in her courſe. It is often 


| abbreviated into no near, and ſometimes into near; and is generally applied 


when the ſails ſhake in the wind. See SHIVERING. 

NO MAN'S LAND, St. Aubinet, a ſpace, between the after-part of the 
belfrey and the fore-part of a ſhip's boat, when the ſaid boat is ſtowed upon 
the booms, as in a deep-waiſted veſſel. Theſe booms are laid from the forecaſtle 
nearly to the quarter-deck, where their after-ends are uſually ſuſtained by a 
frame called the gallows, which conſiſts of two ſtrong poſts, about ſix feet 
high, with a croſs piece, reaching from one to the other, athwart. ſbips, and 
ſerving to ſupport the ends of thoſe booms, maſts, and yards, which lie in 
reſerve to ſupply the place of others carried away, &c. The ſpace called 
No man's land is uſed to contain any blocks, ropes, tackles, &c. which 
be neceſſary on the forecaſtle. It probably derives this name from it's ſitu- 
ation, as being neither on the ſtarboard nor larboard ſide of the ſhip, nor on 
the waiſt or forecefile ; but, being ſituated in the middle, partakes equally 
of all thoſe place.. 1340 nen not WP 

NORMAN, a name given to a ſhort wooden bar, thruſt into one of the 
holes of the windlaſs in a merchant-ſhip, whereon to faſten the cable. It is 
only uſed when there is very little ſtrain on the cable, as in a commodious 


harbour, when the ſhip is well ſheltered from the wind and tide. 


NTS of the anchor, two little prominencies, appearing like ſhort ſquare 


bars of iron, fixed acroſs the upper part of the anchor-ſhank, to ſecure the 
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AKHAM, or AKIN oa Fubfiance into which old ropes WW re- 

O0 duced, when they are een , looſened, and drawn aſunder. It is 

principally uſed to drive intq the amg, or intervals, between the planks of 
a ſhip, to prevent the water from 550 the article Caul Rx. 

White Oaxum, is that which is forme of untared ropes. 

OAR, rame, (are, Sax.) a lon piece of timber, flat at one end, and round 
or ſquare at the other, and which being applied to the Aae of a floating - 
veſſel, ſerves to make it advance upon the water. _ 

That part of the oar which is out of the veſſel, and „lich enters into the 
water, is called the blade, or waſh, plat; and that which is within-boatd, is. 
termed the loom, whoſe extremity, manche, being ſmall enough to be gralped 

the rowers, or perſons managing the oars, is called the handle. 

To puſh the boat or veſſel forwards, by means of this inſtrument, the 
rowers turn their backs forward, and, diping the blade of the 25 in the 
water, pull the handle forward ſo that che blade at the ſame time m 
aft in the water: But ſince the blade cannot be ſo moved, without A the 
water, this impulſion is the ſame, as if the water were to ſtrike Ye ade 
from the ſtern towards the head: the velſel is therefore neceſſarily moved ac- 
cording to this direction. Hence it follows, that ſhe will advance withthe- 
greater rapidity, by as much as the gar ſtrikes ; the water more forcibly. 
it is evident, that an oar acts upon the ſide of a boat or veſſel like A ſever 
of the ſecond claſs, whoſe fulcrum is the ſtation, upon which the oar tefts 
on the boat's gunnel. In large veſſels, this ſtation is uſually called the rot- 
port; but in lighters and boats it is always termed the row-/ock. 

To ſhip the Oaks, armer, is to fix them in the row-locks ready for rowing, 

OBSERVATION, the art of meaſurin the altitude of the ſun or a ſtar, 
in order to determine the latitude, or the ſun's azimuth, &c. 

OFF, an expreſſion applied to the movement of a ſhip, when ſhe- gn 
out from the ſhore towards the diſtant ſea. When a ſhip is beating 
windward, ſo that by one board ſhe approaches towards the ſhore, an 4 
the other fails out to ſea-ward, ſhe is Ric to ſtand off and on ſhore, alter 
nately. Hence, 

Orrixo, largue, debors, implies out at ſea; or at a oompetent diſtance from 
the ſhore, and generally out of anchor- ground. 

Orrwanp, the ſituation of a ſhip winch lies aground, and leans off from 
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OLERON, a name given to a code of general rules relating to naval 
affairs, and formed by Richard I. when he was at the iſland of Oleron. 
Theſe have been frequently eſteemed the moſt excellent ſea laws in the world; 
and are ſtill preſerved in the black book of the admiralty. 

OPEN, debouclꝭ, the ſituation of à place which is expoſed to the wind and 
ſea, with little or no ſhelter for ſhiping to anchor therein. | 

OpEx, ouvert, is alſo expreſſed of any diſtant object, to which the ſight 
or paſſage is not intercepted by ſomething lying, or coming between. Thus, 
to be open with any place, is to be oppoſite to it; as the entry of a port, 
road, or haven. . * 1 9 55 | 

OPENING, a paſlage, or ſtreight, between two adjacent coaſts or iſlands. 
ORDINARY, gardiens, the eſtabliſhment of the perſons employed by the 
government to take charge of the ſhips of war, which are laid. up in the ſeveral 
harbours adjacent to the royal dock- yards. "Theſe are principally compoſed 
of the warrant-officers of the ſaid ſhips, as the gunner, Fonte in carpenter, 
deputy / purſer and cook, and their ſervants. There is beſides a crew of 
labourers enrolled in the liſt of the ordinary, who paſs from ſhip to ſhip 
| — to pump, moor, remove, or clean them, whenever it is ne- 
eic St nantto F ot ee el 5 | Ns bes 

The ter ordinary is alſo applied, ſometimes, to the ſhips themſelves; it 
is hkewiſe uſed to diſtinguiſh the inferior ſailors fiom the moſt expert and 
diligent Thus the latter are rated able on the navy-books, and have 
11. 45., per month; whereas thoſe who are rated ordinary, have only 195, 
Per month. 111 nt Moto i810; 
"PRE, N Porch 


the beams, 1n the hold of a 


{18390 ALDOOY. Light tt 4521 HSTULS 
) ſane? , a, platform of planks laid over 
war, 1 the cables are uſually coiled, 
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oyer-board z a heavy ſea. broke oyer the deck, and carried two of our men 
over- board. E esd Hern 50) How it, , 2 Son 521 20 . 
OVER-CAST-STAFF, frebucbet, a ſcale, or meaſure, employed by ſhip- 
wrjghts to determine the difference between the curves of thoſe timbers which 
are placed near the greateſt breadth, and thoſe which are ſituated near the 
extremities of the keel, [where the floor riſes and grows narrower. ,,., .. - 
OVER-HAULING,, Pategurtrs 44 act ot opening and extending the ſe- 
veral parts of a zackle, or other aſſemblage of ropes, communicating, with 
blocks or dead-eyes. It is 'uſed to remove thoſe blocks to a ſufficient diſtance 
from each other, that they may be again placed in a ſtate of action, ſo as to 
produce the effect required. = the article TAckLE. A lde 
OvER-HAULING, is alſo vulgarly expreſſed of an examination or inſpection 
into the condition bf a perſon or thing. | 
 OVER-MASTED, the ſtate of a Thi, -whoſe maſts are too high, or too 
heavy, for the weight of her hull to counter-balancde. ovens 
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OVER- SETING, 8 the qe: of tufnidg any thing one G0 0; 
alſd the movement of a ſhip whetj ſhe over turns, Fairs. be put. ſo that the 
keel becomes above the water, and the maſts under the ſurface. 5 

OUT, debors, an expreſſion frequetitly uſed*ar ſed! implying the ſituation 
of the ſails when they are ſet, or extended, to aſſt the ſhip's courſe; as 
oppoſed to in; which is alſo applied, jin the contrary ſenſe, to ſignify that 
ſuch fails are furled. 

OUT-FIT, is generally uſed to ſignify the expences of equiping a ſhip 
for a ſea- voyage; or of arming her for war, or both together. See FIT N- 
OUT. 

OUT OF TRIM, endormi, the ſtate of a ſhip when ſhe is not properly ba- 
lanced for the purpoſes of navigation; which is either occaſioned by the ſize, 
or poſition of her maſts and ſails; or by the comparative quantity, or ar- 

rangement of her cargo and ballaſt in the hold. 

GUT RIGER, a ſtrong beam of timber, of which there are ſeveral fixed 
. on the ſide of a ſhip, and projecting from it, in order to ſecure the maſts in 
the act of careening. - See that article. 55 

The outer ends of theſe beams are firmly laſhed to a bolt! in che ſhip* + ſide 
beneath, by which they are enabled to ſupport the-maſt, by counteracting 
the ſtrain it ſuffers from the effort of the careening tackles; which being 

applied in the maſt-head, draws it downwards, ſo as to act upon the veſſel 
with the power of. a lever, whoſe fulcrum is in her center of gravity, 

' QuT-rx1ctxR is alſo a ſmall boom, occaſionally uſed in the tepꝶ to thruſt 
out the breaſt-back-ſtays to windward, in order to. inereaſe their tenſion, and 
thereby give additional ſecurity to the top maſt. 

This boom is uſually furniſhed with a tackle at it's padde commu- 
nicating with ane of the top-maſt+ſhrouds ; and has a notch on the outer end 
to contain the back-ſtay, and it ſteady therein. As ſoon as the back - 
ſtay is drawn tight, by means of it's tackle in the chains, the out- riger is 
applied aloft, which forces it out to windward, beyond the circle of the = 
ſo as to increaſe the angle which the maſt makes with the back-ſtay, and a 
accordingly enable the . the better to ſupport the former. 

This machine is ſometimes applied without any tackle; it is then 1 
out to its uſual diſtance beyon nd the top-rim, where it is ſecurely faſtened; 

after which the back-ſtay is laced? in the notch, and extended below. 
OWNER, the proprietor of a ſhip, . by whom M is ed to * 
merchant for a OO: - | 
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ACKET, or PACKET-BOAT, (paquet, Fr.) a veſſel appointed by 

the government to carry the mail of letters, packets, and expreſſes from 
one kingdom to another by ſea, in the moſtexpeditious manner. Thus the 
Bar ats, under the direction of the poit-maſter-general of Great Britain, 
carry, the mails from Dover to Calais, from Falmouth to Liſbon, from 
Harwich to Helyoetluys, and from Parkgate to Dublin. 

PADDLE, pagaie, (pattal, Welſh) a fort of oar uſed by the ſavages of 
Africa and America to navigate their canoes. It is' much ſhorter and 
deere in the blade than the oars of a boat, and is N employed in row- 


eerin See the article CAxox. 
* ſn 


R, can (Þ Hiker lon y from bindar, Sax. to bind) a rope em. 
n along-ſide of the ſhip to which the belongs, or 
one har ey eh vccafion requires. 


be an ben uſed inſtead of a thimble in the exerciſe 
PAL d mending ſails, It is formed of a piece of leather or canvas, 
on the male of which? is fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, 
bop ſurface is pierced, with, a number of fmall holes, to catch the head of 
the ail-needle. The leathet is formed ſo as to encircle the hand, and but- 
ton on the back arb while the iron remains in the palm ʒ 10 chat the 
whole ſtrength of the hand may be exerted to thruſt the needle through: the 
canvas, when it is ſtiff and gifficule to be penetrated in ſe 
| PANCH, a ſort of thick and ſtrong mat, or. texture, formed by Heer- 
weaving twiſts of rope: yarn 38 cloſe as pol It 18 chiefly uſed to = | 
on the outſide of the yards, by rig ing, to prevent hee frac fi 
rubed by the friction of ome other gontiguous object, p Naben 
the veſſel i rocked by : a tempeſtuous f ſea. See alſo NA at here CIINB: 
PARBUCKLE, a contrivance uſed b. ſailors to Don” a belle of bale 
from any height, as the top of a "wharf or key, into a boat or lighter, which 
lies along: kde bein g chictly empl 97725 here there is no crane or tackle. | 
It is formed by fal ening 1 che bight of a rope to apolt, of ring, upon the 
wharf, and thence paſſing the two parts of the rope under the two quarters 
of the caſk, and bringing them back again vert; ſo that when the two lower 
parts remain firmly attached to the poſt, the two upper parts are gradually 
ſlackened together, and the barrel, or bale, ſuffered to roll eaſily downward 
to that place where it is received below. This method is alſo rapper 
8 ule 
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uſed by maſons, in lifting 5 UP or leting down large ſtones, when they are 
employed in building; an from them it has probably been adopted by 
amen 

PARCELING, certain lk narrow ſlips of canvas, daubed with tar, 
and frequently bound about a rope, in the ſame manner as bandages are 
app plied. wa broken limb in ſurgery. 

This is chiefly. practiſed when the ſaid rope is intended to be ſerved, 
at which time « hy arceling is laid in ſpiral turns, as ſmoothly upon 
the ſurface as oſſible, 1 that the rope may not become uneven and full of 
ridges, It is alſo employed to. raiſe the moſes, which are formed on the 
Jays 2 on the vcyal, _ * faſtened by . it from one end to 

e other. 


| PARCELING. a ſeam, is. la 


Fr Week of < Wee den it, and Inlbing 
it over with. melted p bove, and the. canvas. Ve 
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In order to faſten this machine c more conveniently about the maſt and 
yard, ſo as to attach the latter to the former, the parrel- rope is formed of 
two pieces, each of which are furniſhed with an eye at one end, and both 
eyes lie on one ſide of the maſt ; that is to ſay, one piece of the rope paſſes 
through the lower part of the parrel, and thence under the yard, whilſtthe 
other comes through the upper part of the parrel-and over the yard, till 
both eyes meet on the fore- ſide of the yard, where they are joined together. 
The other two ends of the parrel-rope are paſſed about the yard, and the 
hind part of the parrel alternately, till the latter is ſufficiently ſecured to the 
former. The whole proceſs is completed by marling the turns of the parrel- 
rope together, ſo as to confine them cloſe in the cavity, formed on the back 
of the ribs, as expreſſed in the figure. | DOG) 208 

The third is nothing more than a ſingle 5 with any number of trucks 
thereon, ſufficient to embrace the maſt. Theſe are calculated for the cheeks 
"5 8.0.41. _- hg eo brag . „ 

The laſt, which are known by the name of trufs-parrels,' are ſomewhat 
reſembling the firſt, only that inſtead of being faſtened by laſhings, the ropes, 
of which they are compoſed, communicate with tackles reaching to the deck, 
ſo that the parrel may be occaſionally ſlackened or ſtraitened, in order to let 
the yard move off from the maſt, or confine it thereto as ſtrictly as poſſible. 
The laſt of theſe are peculiar to the lower- yards, whereon they are extreme- 
ly convenient. The ſecond are always uſed for the top-fail-yards, and 
frequently for the lower- yards, in merchant- ſhips; and the firſt are ſeldom 
employed but for the top- gallant- yards. „een een 

PARSLIING. Ser Penne. „ 40 nen ge 

PARTING, demarrer, the ſtate of being driven from the anchors, ex- 
preſſed of a ſhip, when ſhe has broke her cable by the violence of the wind, 
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waves, or current, or all of them toget ner. Age 

PARTNERS, etambraies, certain pieces of plank nailed round the ſeveral 
ſcultles, or holes, in a ſhip's deck, wherein are contained the maſts and cap- 
ſterns. They are uſed to ſtrengthen the deck where it is weakened by thoſe 
breaches, but particularly to ſupport it when the maſt: leans againſt it; as 
impreſſed by a weight of fail, or when the capſtern bears forcibly upon it 
whilſt charged with a great effort. men nee £00 ct 

PARTNERS is alſo a name given occafionilly to the ſcuttles themſelves, 
wherein the maſts and capſtern are fiel anne OP 

PASS, or PASSPORT, a permiſſion granted by any ſtate to navigate in 
ſome particular ſea, without hindrance or moleſtation! from it. It contains 
the name of the veſſel,” and that of the miſter, together with her tonage, 
and the number of her crew, certifying that ſhe belongs to the ſubjects of a 


particular ſtate, and requiring all perſons, t peace with that ſtate, to ſuffer 


her to proceed on her voyage without ii Goh: 0A TITS Ss 
PASSAGE, traverste, a voyage from one place to anbther by ſea ; an 
outward or homeward-bound voyage, irn Pot et aL 


PASSAREE, 
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PASSAREE, a rope uſed to faſten the main · tack down to the ſhip's ſide, 
a little behind the cheſitree. This contrivance however is very rarely uſed, 
and never but in light breezes of wind. 

E. elinguet, (epaule, Fr.) a certain ſhort bar of wood, or iron, fixed 
oye to the captern, or windlaſs of a ſhip, to prevent thoſe engines from roll- 

back, or giving way, when. they are employed to heave-in the cable, or 
of erwiſe charged with any great effort. See CAPSTERN and WinDLAss. 

PAUNCH. See Pa NH. 

To PAY, eſpalmer, as a naval term, implies to daub or anoint the ſurface 
of any body, i in order to preſerve it from the 1 injuries of the water, weather, 
&c. 

Thus the bottom of a ſhip is paid with a {compoſition of tallow, ſulphur, 
reſin, &c. as deſcribed in the article Bxzamins. | 

TI he ſides of a ſhip are uſually aid with tar, turpentine, or reſin; or by a 

ompoſition of tar and oil, to which is ſometimes added red oker, &c. to 
projets the 2 thereof from being ſplit by the ſun or wind. The lower- 
maſts are, for the fame reaſons, paid with materials of the. ſame ſort, if we 
except thoſe, along which their reſpective ſails are frequently hoiſted and 
lowered ; ſuch are the maſts of Jeeps and /chooners, which are always paid 
with tallow for this purpoſe: for the ſame reaſon all top-maſts and top-gallant- 
maſts are alſo paid Lick. h hog's lard,” butter, or tallow. See Cor and Srurr. 

PAXING-OFF, abattee, the movement by which a ſhip's, head falls to 
leeward of the point whither it was previouſly directed. : particularly when, 
by neglect of the helmſman, ſhe-had inclined. to windward: of her courſe, ſo 
as to make the head-ſails ſhiver in the wind, and 3 her velocity. See 
alſo FaLLinG-orr. - q Arg 

Pavixd- orr is likewiſe uſed to Ggnify the payment of the (ſhip's vfficers 
and crew, and the diſcharge of the. ſhip from echo, in order to he laid - 
up at the moorings. +, TA. 

Pavixo - our, or PAYING-AWAY> the act of nackening 2 cable, or other 

rope, ſo as to let it run out of the veſſel for ſome particular purpoſe. 

PEAK, or PEEK, a name given to the upper-carner of all thoſe. fails | 
which are extended by a.gaff, or by a yard, which croſſes the maſt obliquely, 
as the mizen-yard of a ſhip, the main-yard of a gilander, & c. The upper 
extremity. of thoſe yards and gaffs are alſo denominated. the peak. Hence 

PEEK-HALIARDS, are the ropes, or tackles;\by which the outer end of a 
gaff is hoiſted, as oppoſed: to the eee which are applied to the 
inner end. See HALAARDS. 

PENDENT, flamme, a fort, of. long narrow banner; diſplayed from the 
maſt-head of à ſhip of War, and u ae e in two ends, or points, 
as expreſſed. by a, fig. 4 late. V. There are, beſides gathers, papdents, 
cornets, of a larger kind, wü e chief, of a ſquadron of ſhips. 
See the article ComMapoe., _n | 

PEznDenT, pantorre, is allo a ſhort pi piece of rope, fixed under the ſhrouds, 
upon the head of the main-maſt and fore-maſt, from which it depends as 
low as the n. having an eye in the lower end, which is armed with 

an 


the proper vouchers, wit his — 2 


0 . 
an iron thimble, to prevent the eye from being freted by the hooks of the 


main and fore-tackles, &c. 

There are, beſides, many other pendents of the latter kind, which are 
generally ſingle. or double ropes, to whoſe lower extremities is attached a 
block, or- tackle : ſuch are tſie fiſh-pendent, the yard-tackle-pendents, the 
reef- tackle- pendents, &c. all of which are employed to tranſmit the effort of 
their reſpective tackles to ſome diſtant object. 

PERIAGUA, a fort of large canoe, uſed in the Leeward iſlands, Stuth 
America, and the gulf of Mexico. It differs from the common veſfels 
of that name, as being compoſed of the łrunks of two trees, hollowedt and 
united into one fabric; whereas thoſe which are properly called canoes, are 
formed of the body of one tree. See Oikos! 0 


PIER, a ſtrong mound, or fence, projeftir ng foto the tea, to break of the 
violence of the WAVES Koni the entrance of à Hatbour :. 


PILLOW, couſſi In, a block of timber, whereon the imner-end of the 
bowl rit is ſupported. See BowSbARTT. Ms rns 
OT, ns officer who ſuperititentds'the nnter, Aber opon the "I 
iS or 900 the main ocean. It is, However, more p particularly applied by tur 
mariners to the perſon charged with the direction of a ſhip's courſe; on, or 
near the ſea-coaſt, and into the roads, bays, rivers, havens, &c. within his 
reſpective diſtrict * | Not 
PIN of « @ block. See Block. SES Nt; Ert 
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as ph and to remove all their ee to his majeſty's 1 are ſtrictiy charged te 


— ſage, an ' Pa 
= POT 119 in 1 nber 7 dee cg fr det wy board | foe Ge" pI, 
and the & Ela is the — — hammocs, and a convenient 
place to li explain near their duty, ap the common men; —— on 
mocs are to be returned When the pilot n Wo 15 
| of A pilot, when conducting one of 15 majeſty 15 Zn ops Gals 
charge ang e and command of he! Ip, and LN Wa r 
fails ; tacking the fhip'; or whatever 4 —.— Aae en: nA 2 2 ae 2 to 
10 e care that all th ben ina iro abe hiv) fe But the jpegs. 
ſerve the conduct of the pilot, and if he inden behaye fo i 25 
danger, he may remove him from Fe . command and e arge of the thx r take ck ce 
ſor her Peer as ſhall be judged' neceffary; fe Femarking u 
hour and time when the pilot was — from Ais office, and . e for ĩt. 
Captains of the king's ſhips, employing pilots in ſoreign of his mayeſty's di- 
nions, ſhall, after performance of the eric bv 7 certificate thereof Jn the ploy ilot, which 
being produced to the 7 r 7 plc aufe the. ſame to be im 2 ; 
but if there be no naval-officer there, the' hpi 6f dis were bo bar bn pay him, 


in order dene. 


han I. i TS 7 3 27 — 
: «« Capt s of hig! 1770 ſhipy, © EN * * 5 plot 1 25 he dh ips they | com- 
mand into, or, out of foreign porte, ak ns, them the rates due by oO 


euſtom of. the cou atry, — they diſckarge Qiein; :' whoſe feceipts bein 
ſent with a certificate of the ſervice performed, 'to the navy-board, 
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be paid with the ſame exaQreſs as they do bills of exchange,” * 
af the Lea. ſeruice, Cc. 


PINK. 


P I N P I T 


PINK, (pinque, Fr.) a name given to a ſhip with a very narrow ſtern ; 
whence all veſſels, however ſmall, whoſe ſterns are faſhioned in this manner, 
are called pinł-ſterned. 

PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel, navigated with oars and fails, and having 
generally two — which are riged like thoſe of a ſchooner. 

Pixx ACE is alſo a . uſually rowed with * oars. See the article 
Boar. 

PINTLES, certain pins or hooks, faſtened upon the back part of the 
rudder, with their points downwards, in order to enter into, and reſt upon 
the googings, fixed on the ſtern-poſt to hang the rudder. See HELM. 

PIRATE, pirate, (wuęallus, Gr.) a ſea-robber, or an armed ſhip that yoams 
the ſeas wichone any legal commiſſion, and ſeizes or plunders every veſſel 
ſhe meets indiſcriminately, whether friends or enemies. 

The colours uſually diſplayed by pirates are ſaid to be a black field, with a 
death's head, a battle-axe and hour-glaſs. The laſt inſtrument is generally 
ſuppoſed to determine the time allowed to the priſoners, whom they take, 
to 12 whether they will join the pirates in their felonious combination, 
or be put to death, which is often perpetrated i in the moſt cruel manner, 

—— the moſt celebrated pirates of the north is recorded Avila, 
daughter of a king of the Goths, named Sypardus. She embraced this oc- 
cupation to deliver herſelf from the violence impoſed: on her inclination, by 
a marriage with A, ſon of Sigarus, king of Denmark. She dreſt herſelf 
as a man, and compoſed her band of rowers, and the reſt of her crew, of a 
number of young women, attired in the ſame manner. Amongſt the firſt of 
her cruizes ſhe touched at a place where a company of pirates bewgilgd d the 
death of their captain. The ſtrangers were captivated with the agreeable 
manners of Alvilda, and choſe her for their chief. By this reinfarcernene-the 
became ſo formidable upon the ſea, that prince Alf came to engage her. 
She ſuſtained his attacks for a confiderable time; but, in a:yigorous action, 
Alf boarded her 2355 5 2 - r kitled the greateſt part of her crow, ſeized 
ny — namel e Ae he knew not, betauſe the 
had e her viſage. Being maſter of her perſon, 
| 2 the caſhue, and im ſpite of trig inſtantiy welded 

her, and offered her his; hand mo 20 dg pa 
PITCH; (braig; (; Pix, Lat a Q ack; dry: dry, brittle; , andhining, 
| whichernalits: ati the bottom ter the * 1 'of turpentine is 
drawn off by diſtillation. Its uſed. in — al ſhip, to fill the chinks, or 
intervals between the bf her ſicles, or decks, or bottom. It is fome- 
times mixed with _ orother gl utinous Laie. 18 A 05 . 
CHIN * icciare, Ital. ma e ine 2 vert vi- 
1 — 7 ſhi WP makes may het center of 50 or 
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This motion may proceed from two cauſes: the waves, which agitate the 
veſſel; and the wind upon the ſails, which makes her ſtoop to every blaſt 
thereof. The firſt abſolutely depends upon the agitation of the ſea, and is 
not ſuſceptible of, inquiry; and the ſecond is occaſioned by the inclination 
of the · maſts, and may be ſubmited to certain eſtabliſhed màaxims . 

When the wind acts upon the ſails, the maſt yields to it's effort, with ar 
inclination, which increaſes in proportion to the length of the maſt, to the 
augmentation of the wind, and-to the comparative W and diſtribution 
of the ſhip's lading. 

The repulſion of the water, to the effort of gravity, oppoſes itſelf to this 
inclination, or at leaſt ſuſtains it, by as much as the repulſion exceeds the 

momentum, or abſolute. effort of the maſt, upon which the wind operates. 
At the end of each blaſt, when the wind ſuſpends it's action, this 6 v6 
fon lifts the veſſel; and theſe ſucceſſive inclinations and repulſions pi 
the movement of pitching, which is very inconvenient; and when it is — 
ü ſiderable, will greatly retard the courſe, as well as endanger the W and 
ſtrain the veſſel. 

PLANE, a term uſed by ſhipwrights, implying the area, or imagin 
ſurface, contained within any. particular outlines. Thus the plane of eleva- 
tion, plate I. exhibits a ſurface limited by the head before, by the ſtern 
abaft, by the keel below, and by the upper part of the veſſel's ſide above. 
1 hus e orizontal plane, in the ſame plate, is comprehended within the 

s deſcribe 2 's greateſt breadth and length; and thus alſo the 
label jection, repreſented likewiſe in Plate I. excutſcribes. the:great- 
eſt heig joe Th breadth 2 the ſame veſſel. 

PLANKING, border, the act of covering and lining the labs r a ſhip: 
with an aſſemblage of oak planks, which completes the proceſs of ſhip- 
building, and is ſometimes called laying on the 5 by 12 artificers. See 
the article Bu iu Db oo. 

The breadth and thickneſs of all the planks of a 74 gun ſhip, . as:alſo of 
her wales and thick-tuff, are exhibited in the midſhip ſection, plate VII. 

PLAT gercette de cable, a ſort of! braided cordage, formed of ſeveral 
ſtrands of ld rope-yarn, twiſted into foxes. It is uſed to wind about that 
part of the cable which lies in the hathſe- hole, or againſt the fore- part of the 
ſhip, where it would otherwiſe a injured by the continual friction, 
produced hy. the agitation of the ip in ſtormy weather, See the. articles. 
FrESHEN and SERVICE, Lo 1 + Nee 

PLUG,. palardeux, (plug, Swed.) certain pieces of timber, formed like | 
the fruſtum of a cane, and uſed to ſtop the hauſe holes, and the breaches 
made in the body of a ſhip by Sap che former of which are called 
hauſe- plugs, ws the latter, CO which are formed of various ſizes in 


9 Wanne ale. by the different ſizes of ſhot, which may pe- 
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P L U P O M 
PLUNDER, butin, a name given to the effects of the officers or crew of 
a prize, which are pillaged by the captors. | | 
FL IING, the act of making, or endeavouring to make, a progreſs againſt 
the direction of the wind. Hence a ſhip, that advances well in her courſe 
in this manner of ſailing, is ſaid to be a good plyer, Boulinier. See the articles 
BEATINOG and TAck Nd. b H | | | 
PoixT, a low angle, or arm of the ſhore, which projects into the ſea, or 
into a river, beyond the reſt of the beech. | 
POINTING, the operation of tapering the end of a rope, and weaving a 
ſort of mat, or cloſe texture, about the diminiſhed part of it, ſo as to thruſt 
it more eaſily through any hole, and prevent it from being readily untwiſted. 
Thus 'the end of a reef-line is N ſo, that, being ſtiffer, it may more 
readily penetrate the eye · let holes of the reef; and the ends of the ſtrands of 
a cable are occaſionally - pointed, for the greater conveniency of /plicing it 
to another cable, eſpecially when this taſk is frequently performed. The 
extremities of the {lice of a cable are alſo pointed, that it may paſs with 
more facility through the hauſe-holes. | ES, 15 5 oa £5. 
POINT S, garcettes de ris, ſhort flat pieces of braided cordage, tapering 
from the middle towards each end, and uſed to reef the courſes and top-ſails 
of a ſhip. See the article Rxxr. SN e ee og 
POL ACRE, a ſhip with three maſts, uſually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean. Theſe veſſels are generally furniſhed with 
ſquare fails upon the main-maſt, and /zzzen-fails upon” the' fore-maſt and 
mizen-maſt. Some of them however garry ſquare ſalls upon all the three 
maſts, particularly thoſe of Provence in France. Each of their maſts js. - 
commonly formed of one piece, ſo that they have neither top-maſt nor top- 
gallant-maſt ; neither have they any (hoſes to their yards, becauſe the men 
ſtand upon the top-ſail-yard to looſe or furl the top- galant ſail, and on the 
lower-yard to eek, looſe, or furl the top-ſail, whoſe yard is lowered' ui. 
ciently down for that purpoſe. See alſp XII. wal Ji 
POLE-AXE, a ſort of hatchet nearly reſenibling # batrle-axe, having an 
handle about 15 inches in length, and being furniſhed with a ſharp point, 
or claw, bending downwards from the back of it's head; the poſer ereof 


vy” 
- 


is formed like that of any other hatchet. It is principally 'employed to cut 
away and deſtroy the riging of any adyenſary who endeavours O dc 105 LF 
Pole-axes are alſo ſaid to have been ſucceſsfully uſed on ſome occalions in 
boarding an enemy, whoſe ſides were above thoſe of the boarder. This is. 
executed by detaching ſeveral gangs to enter at different parts of the ſhip's <P 
length, at which dhe pole- axes are forcibly driven into her ſide, one 
above another, ſo as to form a ſort of ſcaling · ladders. 1 
POLE-MAST. See the article Masr e 
Under bare Pol xs, etre @ ſec, the ſituation af a ſhip at ſea When all her 
ils are furled, particularly, in a tempeſt. See the aftleles Scupmd ind 
RYING ö | „mee 
POMIGLION, a name given by ſeamen to the caſcabel, or hindmoſt 
knob of a cannon, See that article. | | | 
* Sets © PONTOON 
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PONTOON, (ponten, Fr.) a low flat veſſel, nearly reſembling a lighter, 
or barge of burthen, and furniſhed with cranes, capſterns, tackles, **. 
other machinery neceſſary for careening ſhips of all ſizes. Theſe are very 
common in the principal parts of the Mcditgrrancan, but are rarely uſed in 


the northern parts of Europe. ee et 
P OOP, dunette, (puppis, Lat.) the higheſt and aftmoſt deck of a ſhip. 
See the article Decx.. 1 W r 
Poor-RovAl, duneite ſur dunette, a ſhort deck, or platform laced ; 
the aftmoſt part of the poop in the largeſt of the F Log ws 88 
of war, and ſerving as a cabin for their maſters and pilots. This is uſually 
called the top-gallant-poop by our ſhipwrights 5 
 POOPING, the ſhock of a high and heavy ſea, upon the ſtern ↄr quarter 
of a ſhip, when ſhe /cuds before the wind in a Nel This circumſtance. 
is extremely dangerous to the veſſel, which is thereby expoſed. to the riſk of. 
having her whole ſtern beat inwards, by which ſhe would be, immediately laid 
open to the entrance of the ſea, and of courſe founder or be torn, to pieces. 
PORT, harbour or haven on the ſea-coaſt. See the article Hax n. 
PoxT is alſo a name given, on ſome occaſions, to the larboarg, or left-fide- 
of the ſhip, as in the following inſtances:  * i 
The ſbip heels to Pokr, i. e. ſtoops or inclines to the larboard ſide. 
Top the yard to PorT! the order to make the larboard extremity of a yard 
higher than the other. See Torino. e oe 


Por the bel! the order to put the helm over to the Jarboarg-ſide of the 


* 
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PORTS, /abords, the embraſures or openings in the ſide of a ſhip of war, 
t 


without injuring the ſhip's ſide by the recoil; and as it ſerves no end to en- 
large them beyond what is neceſſary for that purpoſe, the ſhipwrights have 
eſtabliſhed certain dimenſions, by which they are cut in proportion to the 
ſize of che cannem. In K gc <1 TY.» on ( 
The ports are ſhut in at ſea hy a ſort of hanging-doors, called the por#-lids, 
mantelets; which are faſtened by hinges to i ſo as to let 
down when the cannon are drawn into the ſhip, By this means the, water 18. 
prevented from entering the lower-decks in à turbulent ſea, The lower and 
upper edges of the ports are always parallel to the deck, ſo that thę guns, 
when levelled in their carriages, are all equally high above the Tower extre- 
mity of the ports which is called the port - cells. The ports are exhibited, 
throughout the ſhip's whole length, N H. in the ELzvaTion, plate I. 
They are alſo repreſented upon a larger ſcale in plate IV. fig. 10. and plate 
VIII. fig. 3. The gun- room: ports, in the ſhip's counter, are expreſſed by 
H. fig. 1. plate X. See alſo the articles Dzcx. and CAN NON. nn fond 
| 4 nmn!nfnff ons — = 
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_ POWDER-CHESTS, certain ſmall Boxes, charged with powder and 
a quantity of old nails, or ſplinters of iron, and faſtened occafionally on the 
decks and fides of a ſhip, in order ts be diſcharged on an enemy who at- 
tempts to ſeize her by boarding. See that article. ARM 

Theſe caſes are uſually from 12 to 18 inches in length, and about 8 or 

10 in breadth, having their outer or upper-part terminating in an edge, 
They are nailed to ſeveral places of the quarter, the quarter-deck and bulk. 
head of the waiſt, having a train of powder which communicates with the 
inner apartments of the ſhip, ſo as to be fired at pleaſure to annoy the enemy. 
They are particularly uſed in merchant-ſhips; which are furniſhed with 
cloſe-quarters to oppoſe the boarders. See orig nar *. | 

PRAM, or PRAME, a ſort of lighter, uſed in Holland and the ports 
of the Baltic ſea, to carry the cargo of a merchant-ſhip alongFid2, in order 
to lade her: or to bring it aſhore is be lodged in the ſtore-honfes after being 
diſcharged out of the veſſel; | Woh 3 

PRATIC, pratique, a term uſed in the European ports of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, 9 free intercourſe or communication with the natives of 
the country, after a limited 9 has been performed, in conſequence 
of a voyage to Barbary or Turky, | $142 7s | 

PREVENTER; an additional rope, employed at times to ſupport any. 
other, when the latter ſuffers an unuſual ſtrain, particularly in'a ſtrong gale 
of wind; as the © | 7 3 

PrEventeR-BRACE, a temporary brace, fixed occafionally to ſuccour the 
main or fore- yard of a ſhip, but particularly the latter, when it is. charged 
with a greater effort than uſual, and which, it is apprehended," the common 
ſtanding braces would not be able to ſupport. See BR Aar. 

_ PRevenTeRr+-SHRoUDS, and PrEvenTER-STAYS; ate applied, in the ſame 
manner, to ſerve the ſame purpoſes ; and may be eaſily underſtood'by re- 
fering to the articles Syxoup and STAY, © | 

PRICKING' the chart, pointer, the act of tracing a ſhip's courſe upon a 
marine chart, by the help of a ſcale and compaſſes, ſo as to diſcover her 
preſetit' ſituation. 3 eee ee ee eee e 

Päickido tbe ſails, the act of ſtitching two cloths of a ſail together 
along the ſpace comprehended between the two edges, or ſelvages, that 
overlay each other. Or, it is the ſowing a middle- eam between the twWo 
ſeams which are employed to unite every cloth of a ſail to the next ad- 
joining. This operation is rarely performed till the ſails have been worn 
for a conſiderable time, ſo that the twine, with Which they were originally 
r is become very feeble and incapable of reſiſting the efforts of a ſtrong 

ale of wind. | | A* 2; 0:89 2Þ9 bee 

PRIMING, the train of powder which is laid from the opening of the 
touch- hole, along the cavity of the pan, in order to fire the piece (allo the 
operation of laying this train, See the articles Canngx and ExxRc ISS. 
. PRIMING-WIRE, or PRIMING- IRON, a ſort of iron. needle, employed 

to penetrate the touch- hole of 2 when it 18 loaded, in order to diſ- 
f Ff 2 e . cover 


| P R 1 7 u o 
cover whether the powder contained therein 1 is thoroughly dry, and fit for 
immediate ſervice.” uy OY 
PRIVATEER, a veſſel of A el and equiped by particular mer- 
chants, and furniſhed with a militat *commiſſion by, the admiralty, or the 
officers who ſuperintend the mari E depart ent of a country, to cruiſe 
againſt the enemy, and take, ſink, or burg thei, ſhipidg, or otherwiſe annoy 
| | them as opportunity offers. ' Theſe yeffels are generally governed on — 
| ſame plan with his majeſty's ſhips, although wy are, guilty of many ſcan- 
dalous depredations, which are very rarely practice by bs latter. 

PRIZE, a veſſel taken from the enemy by a ſhip o war, Priygtecr,, or 
armed merchantman “. 

 PRIZING, the application of Aa leer e my. weighty body, a8 a 
caſk; anchor, cannon, & . ir 620143 

PROTEST, an inſtrument, aned up in writing, and atteſted before a 
juſtice of peace, by the maſter and a part of the ſhip's crew after the ex- 
piration of a voyage, deſcribing the ſeverity. of the ſaid voyage, occaſioned 
by tempeſtuous weather, heavy ſeas, an inſufficient crew, or any other 
circumſtances by which the ſhip has ſuffered, or may ſuffer, either in ner 
hull, maſts, riging, or cargo. It is chiefly intended to ſhew, that ſuch. 
damages or misfortunes did not happen through any neglect or ill conduct of 
the. maſter or his officers. 

PROW, proue, (pros, Lat.) a name given by ſeamen to the beak, or 
pointed cut-wateri'of a polacre, xebeck, or galley. The upper-part of the 
proyw,oin thoſe veſſels, is uſually furniſhed with a grating-platform for the 
copyEnience of the ſeamen who walk ont to perform whatever is pecefſary 
about the ſails or riging in the bowſprit. | 

N ING, boarreler, a thick wreath, or circle of cordage, tapering 
tha middle towards che ends, and faſtened about the main-maſt and. 
aer of a ſhip, to prevent their yards from falling down, when the 
THY which they are uſually ſuſpended are ſhot away in battle. 
he pudening, which is 5 by fig. 1. plate VIII. is generally 
formed in the following manner: A ſmall piece 0 rope, whole length is 
the diameter of the maſt, is ſpliced together at the two ends, and 
bw thus doubled and extended, a Ibimble is ſeized into each of the ex- 
tremities. After this a large quantity of parceling 1 is firmly wound about. 


* The regulations with regard to prizes in the royal navy are as follow: | 
J. When any ſhip or veſſel is taken from the enemy, the batches are to be immadiazely 

ſpiked up, and her lading and furniture ſecured from embezlement, till ſentence is paſſed, an. 

her in ſome court of admiralty, empowered to take cognizance of cauſes of that nature. | 

Vs I. The eaptain is to ca ſe the officers of the Tete to be examined; three or more of the 

ompany, who can give beſt evidence, to be brought ol the ſaid court of admiralty, together: 

hen inter puties! bills'of lading, and other ſhip 's papers found on board. 

„% V. When A privateer is taken, err care is do "ike had to ſecure all the ſhip's papers, 

e ecially the Somm ion; but if there be no legal com miſſion found on board, then all the g 
1 070 are to ecairied, re ſome magiſtrate, iin arder to their being examined and Gan, 
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a8 pirates, 
N. B. The third and fourth articles relate tothe fading any of the king's ſabjeQs i in che 
prizes; and appear unneceflary i in this place. 153 
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It's ſurface in ſuch a manner as to make it gradually larger from the two 
ends towards the middle. It is afterwards, once or twice, ſerved with 
ſpun- yarn throughout it's whole length, to bind the parceling more cloſe- 
Iy, and render it firmer and more, c ante z, and the whole is completed by 
| pointing it on the ſurface, Being th f ted with a laniard at one of the 
eyes, it is fixed about the maſt. y paſting the laniard alternately through 
both eyes or thimbles on the fare-ſide of the maſt. See alſo Dol hx. 
PULLING, a name given by ſailors to the act of rowing with the oars. 
PUMP, a well-known machine, uſed to diſcharge the water from the 
ſhip's bottom into the ſea. 2 | . 
Ihe common pump is ſo generally underſtood, that it hardly requires any 
deſcription. It 1s a long wooden tube, whoſe lower end reſts upon the ſhip's 
bottom, between the timbers, in an apartment called the well, incloſed for 
this purpoſe near the middle of the ſhip's length. | 
This pump is managed by means of the brake, and the two boxes, or 
piſtons. Near the middle of the tube, in the chamber of the pump, is 
fixed the lower-box, which is furniſhed with a ſtaple, by which it may at 
any time be hooked and drawn up, in order to examine it. To the upper- 
box is fixed a long bar of iron, called the ſpear, whoſe upper-end is faſtened 
to the end of the brake, by means of an iron bolt paſſing through both. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this bolt the brake is confined by: another bolt 
between two checks, or ears, fixed perpendicularly on the top of the pump. 
Thus the brake acts upon the ſpear as a lever, whoſe fulorum:is che; bolt 
between the two cheeks, and 8 the water by means of che valves, 
or clapers, fixed on the upper and lower boxes! ,;; gitioi 10 2lis} 93 31100 © 
Theſe ſort of pumps, however, are very rarely uſed in ſhips of wal{ whiteſs: 
of the ſmalleſt ſize, The moſt uſeful machine of this kind. inlarge\ſhips, 
is the chain-pump, which is univerſally uſed in /the navy. Thisds neorther 
than a long chain, equiped with a fufficicar number of valxes iat proper 
diſtances, which paſſes downward, through a wooden tube, and returns 5 
ward in the ſame manner on the other ſide. It ãs managed by a voller or 
winch, whereon ſeveral men may be employed at one; and thus it diſeharges, 
in a limited time, a much greater quantity of water than the common pump, 
and that with leſs fatigue and inconyenience the labourers. A eite; 
This machine is nevertheleſs expoſed to ſeveral diſagreeable accidents 
by the nature of it's conſtruction. The chain 18 of too complicated a fa- 
bric, and the ſproket-wheels; employed to wind it up from bthe1ſhip's: 
bottom, are deficient in a very material circumſtance, viz; ſome contrivange 
to prevent the chain from ſliding or jerking back upon the ſtirfacę of the 
wheel, which frequently happens when the valves are charged. withfa- con- 
iderable weight of water, or when the pump is vidlentiy worked The 
links are evidently. too ſhort, and the immechanical manner, in wflich they 
are connected, expoſes them to a great friction in paſſing round the wheels. 
Hence they are ſometimes apt to break or burſt Juen. in very dangerous 
ſituations, when it is extremely difficult or impracticable to repair the 


chain. 
The 
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The conſideration of the known inconveniences of the above machine 
has given rife to the invention of feveral-athers which ſhould better anſwer 
the purpoſe. They have been offered to the public one after another with 
pompous recommendations by their reſpective projectors, who have never 
failed to report their effects as conſiderably ſuperior to that of the chain- 
pump with which they have been tried. It is however much to be la- 
mented, that in theſe fort of trials there is not always a ſcrupulous attention 
to what may be called mechanical juſtice. The artiſt, who wiſhes to intro- 
duce a new piece of mechaniſm, has generally ſufficient addreſs to compare 
it's effects with one of the former machines which is crazy or out of repair. 
A report of this kind indeed favours ſtrongly of the evidence of a falſe + 
witneſs, but this fineſſe 1s not always diſcovered. The perſon, appointed to 
ſuperintend the comparative effects of the different F have not always 
a competent knowledge of hydraulics to detect theſe artifices, or to re- 
mark with preciſion the defects and advantages of thoſe machines as op- 
poſed to each other. Thus the ſeveral inventions propoſed to ſupplant 
the chain-· pump have hitherto proved ineffectual, and are now no longer 
remembered. 7 | | | 
Of late, however, ſome conſiderable improvements have been made on the 
naval chain-pump, by Mr. Cole, under the direction of Capt. Bentinck. 
The chain of this machine is more ſimple and mechanical, and much leſs 
expoſed to damage, It is exactly ſimilar to that of the fire engine, and 
pears to have been firſt applied to the pump by Mr. Mylne, to exhauſt the 3 
water from the caiſſons at Black-fryars bridge. It has thence been transfered _ 
to the marine by Capt. Bentinck, after having received ſome material addi» x 
tions to anſwer that ſervice. The principal r of this pump to the 
former is, 1. That the chain is more ſimple and more eaſily worked, and of © - 
courſe leſs expoſed to injuries by friction. 2. That the chain is ſecured - : 
upon the wheel, and thereby prevented from jerking back when charged © 
with a column of water. 3. That it may be eaſily taken up and repaired 
when broken, or choaked with ballaſt, &c. 4. That it diſcharges a, much 4 
greater quantity of water with an inferior number of men. 2 

The latter part of this account is inſerted after the laſt article in W. "'Y 

PUNT, a ſort of flat-bottomed boat, whoſe floor reſembles the platform 
of a floating-ſtage. It is ufed by the. nayal artificers, either in calling, 
breaming, or repairing the bottom of a ſhip. A 

PURCHASE, a name given by ſailors to any ſort of mechanical power; 
employed in raiſing or removing heavy bodies, or in fixing or . 4 
the ſhip's riging. Such are the tackles, windlaſſes, capſterns, ſcrews, and. 
handſpikes. | 2 | ] 
© . PURSER, an officer. appointed by the lords of the admiralty, to take 
charge of | the. proviſions of a ſhip of war, and to ſee that they are carefully 
diſtributed to the officers and crew, according to the inſtructions which, he. 
has received from the commiſſioners of the navy for that purpoſe. 
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muth, ſo as to aſcertain the magnetical variation. 
Theſe inſtruments are variouſly, conſtructed, and by conſequence! the ap- 
paratus of each kind is ſomewhat different from thoſe of the others ac 
cording to the improvements they have at different times received from ſe- 


veral ingenious attiſts. 40 1 | n 

As alt the different kinds of quadrants are circumſtantially deſcribed, 
either in printed directions to- uſe them, or in other books, a particular 
account of them here might reaſonably be eſteemed ſuperfluous, It ſuffices 
to ſay that the moſt uſeful, as well as the moſt general, for taking obſerva- 
tions at ſea is the octant, originally invented by Sir Iſaac Newton, and ſince 
that time improved and brought into practice by Meſſ. Godfrey and Hadley. 
It may not however be unneceſſary to remark, that the back- obſervation, 


which, in many ſituations, is certainly more accurate and uſeful than that 


expreſſed. Thus the firſt, from the ſtern, wou 


which is taken in front, is almoſt totally: neglected by our obſervers, under 
pretence of it's. being, more uncertain, or more liable to error: but really 
becauſe it is ſomewhat more difficult to learn. We may venture to affirm 


however, that no artiſt, who thoroughly underſtands the operation, will ever 


advance ſo abſurd an objection, unleſs we ſhould doubt the teſtimony of a 
multitude of experiments. 2 


QUARANTINE, the ſtate of the perſons who are reſtrained within the 


limits of a ſhip, or lazaretto; or otherwiſe. prevented from having a free 


communication with the inhabitants of any country, till the expiration of an 


appointed time, during- which they are repeatedly examined with: regard to 
their health. It is chiefly intended to prevent the importation of the plague, 


: 


om the countries under the dominion of the Turks, 
QUARTER of @ ſtip, hancht, that part of a ſhip's ſide which lies to- 


wards the ſtern 3 or which is comprehended between the aftmoſt end of the 


main chains and the ſides of the ſtern, where it is terminated by the quarter- 
pieces. of 5 


Although the lines by which the quarter and bow. of a ſhip, with reſpect 


to her length, are only imaginary, yet experience appears ſufficiently to 
have aſcertained their limits: ſo that if we were to divide the ſhip's ſides. 
into five equal portions, the names of each 2 would be readily enough 

d be the quarter; the ſecond, 
7 abaft 


-UADRANT, an inftrutpent uſed: to take the altitude of the ſan or 
ſtars at ſea, in order to determine the latitude of the place; or the ſun's 
a2 | 


QU A Q YA) 
abaft the midſhips the third, the midſhips; the fourth, before the mid- 
ſhips ; and the fifth, the bow. Whether theſe diviſions, which in reality are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, are altogether improper, may be readily diſcovered by 
refering to the mutual ſituation or approach of two adjacent veſſels. The 
enemy boarded us on the larboard- ſide! Whereabouts? Abaft the mid. 
ſhips, before the midſhips, &c. 
Plate VIII. fig. 3. repreſents a geometrical elevation of the quarter of a 74. 
gun ſhip, as correſponding with the other figures of a ſhip of the ſame rate, 


* delineated upon the ſame plate. See the, articles Heap, Mipsnir-FxAux, 
and STERN. 


In this figure, all the parts are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame letters as thoſe. 


in the plane of elevation, plate I. wherein the quarter 18 continued i into the 
ſide, upon a ſmaller ſcale. | Ns | il, 


Explanation of fig. 3 plate II. 
A the keel, with 4 the falſe keel beneath it, MUG 
B the ſtern- poſt. 444 n 
DD the quarter- gallery, with it's balluſtrades and windows. | 


d 3: 


E F the quarter-pieces, which limit and form tl n of the ſtern,” 18 


F the taffarel, or upper pieces of the ſtern. | | {ek 
FG the profile of the ſtern, with it's galleries. wk 

H the gun-ports of the lower-deck. | 
the gun-ports of the upper and quarter-deck 
I. the after-part of the mizen-channel, © 

K the wing-tranſom. 

K G the lower counter. 


a 0 IA : in 
LB the ſtation of the deck-tranſom. $724 Ni 


L Q the after-part of the main-wale. Ay 

DR the after-part of the channel-wale, parallel to the main-wale. 

S U the ſheer-rail, parallel to both wales. 

1 the rudder. 

Af F the rake of the ſtern. 

P zz the drift-rails. 

T U the after-part of the load water-line. 

k k the curve of the ſeveral decks correſponding to thoſe — 
in the head. 

As the marks, by which veſſels & different conſtructions are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, are generally more conſpicuous on the ſtern, or quarter, 
than any other part, we have repreſented, in plate VIII. ſome of the quar- 
ters, which aſſume the moſt different ſhapes, and form the Ln contraſt 
with each other. 

Fig. 4. ſhews the ſtern and quarter of a Dutch flight. 

Fig. 5. the ſtern and quarter of a cat. | 

Fig. 8. is the ſtern and quarter of a common galley. 
1 Fig, 9. Exhibits the quarter of a firſt-rate gu: otherwiſe called a gal- 

4 

| Fig. 
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Fig. 6. the quarter of a Dutch dogger, or galliot, 

Fig. 7. repreſents the ſtern and quarter of a ſloop of war. . 

The quarters of all other ſhips have a near affinity to thoſe above exhi- 
bited. Thus all ſhips of the line, and Eaſt-Indiamen, are formed with a 
quarter little differing from the principal figure in this plate. Xebecs have 
quarters nearly reſembling thoſe of galeaſſes, only ſomewhat higher. Hag. 
boats and pinks approach the figure of cats, the former being a little broader 
in the ſtern, and the latter a little narrower ; and the ſterns and quarters of 


cats ſeem to be derived from thoſe of fly-boats. The ſterns of Dutch 


doggers and galliots are indeed ſingular, and like thoſe of no other modern 
veſſel: they have e e reſemblance to the ſhips of the ancient 
Grecians, as repreſented in medals and other monum̃ents of antiquity. ' 
On the QUARTER, may be defined an arch of the horizon, contained between 
the line prolonged from the ſhip's ſtern and any diſtant object, as land, ſhips, 
&c, Thus if the ſhip's keel lies on an eaſt and welt line, the ſtern being 
weſtward, any diſtant object perceived in the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt, is 
faid to be on the larboard or ſtarboard quarter. See the article-Bz arixG, 
QvaRTER-BILL, a roll, or lift, containing the different ſtations, to which 
all the officers and crew of the ſhip are quartered, in the time of battle, and 
the names of all the perſons appointed to thoſe ſtations. 
QuAaRTER-CLOTHS, ba//ingage, long pieces of painted canvas, extended on: 
the outſide of the quarter-neting from the upper- part of the gallery to the 
gangway. They are generally decorated with martial inſtruments, or alle- 
gorical figures. | | enn rr 21 3 3 
QuARTER-OALLERV, a ſort of ſmall balcony, with or without balluſtrades; 
on the quarter of a ſhip, as repreſented by, fig. 1. plate VIII, - The gallery 


on the quarter generally communicates with that on the ſtern, by means of 


a door paſſing from one to the other, _ | j - 

UARTER-GUNNER, an inferior officer under the direction of the gunner 
of a ſhip of war, whom he is to aſſiſt in every branch of his duty; as keep- 
ing the guns and their carriages in proper order, and duly furniſhed with 
whatever is neceſſary; filling the powder into cartridges; ſcaling the guns, 
and keeping them always in a condition to be ready for fervice. The num- 
ber of quarter-gunners in any ſhip is always in proportion to the number of 
her artillery, one quarter-gunner being allowed to every, four cannon. 

VARTER-MASTER, an inferior officer appointed by the maſter of a ſhip: 
of war to aſſiſt the mates in their ſeveral duties; as ſtowing the ballaſt. and: 

roviſions in the hold, coi/ing the cables on their platforms, overlooking the 

Ficerhge of the ſhip,. and keeping the time by the watch-glaſſes. 
 QUARTER-NETiNG, a ſort of net- work, extended along the rails on tlie 
upper- part of a ſhip's quarter. In a ſhip of war theſe. are always double, 
being ſupported by iron cranes, placed at proper 1 Wer The interval 
is ſometimes filled with cork, or old fails, but chiefly with tl | 
the ſailors, fo as to form a paraper'to prevent the execution of the enemy's: 
finall arms in battle. See the article ENGAGEMENT, 
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QUARTER-RAILS, are narrow- moulded planks, generally of fir, reaching 
from the top of the ſtern to the gangway. They are ſupported by ſtanchions, 
and ſerve as a fence to the quarter-deck, to prevent the men from tumbling 
into the ſea by the rolling of the ſhip, particularly in ſmall veſſels. 

QUuaRTE!ING-WIND. See the article SAILING. 

QUARTERS, a name given, at ſea, to the ſeveral ſtations where the 
officers and crew of a ſhip of war are poſted in action. See the article 
ENGAGEMENT. 

The number of men appointed to manage the artillery is always in pro- 
portion to the nature of the guns, and the number and condition of the ſhip's 


crew. They are, in general, as follow, when the ſhip is well maned, fo 
as to fight both ſides at once occaſionally : 


Nature of the gun. Nature of the gun, 
Pounder. No. of men. Pounder, No. of men, 
STS = =» ©: bs Toag +» -' - - 6 
32 - - - - 03 „„ o 
24 - - - - 17 1 
E 5 
—W T3 


This number, to which is often added a boy to bring powder to every gun, 
may be occaſionally reduced, and the guns nevertheleſs well managed. The 


number of men appointed to the ſmall arms, on board his majeſty's ſhips and 
oops of war, by order of the admiralty, are, | 


Rate of the ſhip. | No. of men to the ſmall arms, 
—!. ³ D220 
P e200 
3d of 80 guns - - - 100 
— of 750 guns - - = 80 . 
4th of 60 guns - - - 70 92 
4th of 30 guns - - - 60 
TT! >. 20 
6th - - 2 WE 40 
Sloops of war - - 30 


The lieutenants are uſually ſtationed to command the different batteries, 
and direct their efforts againſt the enemy. The maſter ſuperintends the 
movements of the ſhip, and whatever relates to the ſails. The boatſwain, - 
and a ſufficient number of men, is ſtationed to repair the damaged riging 
and the gunner and carpenter, wherever neceſſary, according to their re- 
ſpective offices. See alſo the articles Cad Nx oN and ExkxROISE. 

The marines are generally quartered on the poop and forecaſtle, or gang- 
way, under the direction of their officers; although, on ſome occaſions, they 
aſſiſt at the great guns, particularly in diſtant cannonading. 

| QuarTERs! 


- 
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QuarTEeRrs! is alſo an exclamation to implore mercy from a victorious 
enemy. 

UTCK-SAND, a looſe quaking ſand, into which a ſhip ſinks by her own 
weight, as ſoon as the water retreats from her bottom. 

UICK-WORK, &UUres-Uives, a general name given to all that part of a ſhip- 
which is under the ſurface of the water when ſhe is laden fit for a ſea-voyage. 
It is alſo applied, occaſionally, to that part of the fide which is above the 
ſheer-rail, and which is uſually painted with trophies, &c. on the out- 
fide. | 

QUILTING, (kulcht, Dutch) the operation of weaving a ſort of coat, 
or texture, formed of the frands of rope, about the outſide of any veſſel, 
to contain water, &c. as a jar, caſk, bottle, &c. 

QUOIN, a ſort of wedge, employed to raife the cannon to a proper level, 
that it may be more truly directed to the object. 

Quoins are alſo employed to wedge off the caſks of wine, oil, ſpirituous 
liquors, &c. from each other, that their bilges may not rub againſt each 
other 10 as to occaſion a leak, by the agitation of the ſhip, at ſea. | 


AB BIT, rablure, (rabatre, Fr.) a deep groove, or channel, cut in a piece 
of timber longitudinally, to receive the edge of a plank, or the ends of 
2 number of planks, which are to be ſecurely faſtened therein. The depth 
of this channel is equal to the thickneſs of the plank, ſo that when the end 
of the latter is let into the rabbit, it will be level with the outſide of the 
piece. Thus the ends of the lower planks of a ſhip's bottom terminate upon 
the ſtem afore, and the ſtern-poſt abaft, with whoſe ſides their ſurfaces are 
even, The ſurface of the garboard ſtreak, whoſe edge is let into the keel, 
is, in the ſame manner, level with the ſide of the keel at the extremities of 
the veſſel, | | | 
RACK, raſteau, a frame of timber, containing ſeveral eaves, and uſu- 
ally fixed on the oppoſite ſides of a ſhip's bow-ſprit, to direct the ſailors to 


the reſpective ropes paſſing through it; all of which are attached to the fails 


on the bow-ſprit. | 

- RACKING, the faſtening two oppoſite parts of a tackle together, ſo as 
that any weighty body ſuſpended thereby ſhall not fall down, although the 
rope, which forms the tackle, ſhould be looſened by accident or neglect. 

This expedient is chiefly practiſed when the boats are hung up to the ſhip's 
fide, during the night time, in an open road or bay, leſt the rope of the 
tackle ſhould be untied by the innattenion of ſome of the crew; by which 
accident the boat might be conſiderably damaged, and probably loſt, or 
daſhed in pieces. | 

RAFT, radeau, a ſort of float, formed by an aſſemblage of various planks, or 
pieces of timber, faſtened together ſide by fide, ſo as to be conveyed more 
commodiouſly, to any ſhort diſtance in a harbour or road, than if they were 
ſeparate. The timber and plank, with which merchant-ſhips are laden, in 
the different parts of the Baltic ſea, are attached together in this manner, 
in order to float them off to the ſhiping. 

RayT-PoRrT, a ſquare hole, cut through the buttocks of ſome ſhips, im- 
mediately under the counter, to receive the planks or pieces of timber which 
are brought to lade her for tranſportation ; and which, on account of their 
great length, could not be received aboard otherways. | 

RAG-BOLT, an iron pin, having ſeveral barbs, as explained in the article 
Iron-worK, and repreſented in fig. 2, plate II. | 

RAILS, are narrow planks, generally of fir, upon which there is a 
moulding ſtuck. They are for ornament, and are nailed acroſs the ſtern, 
above the wing-tranſom and counters, &c. They are likewiſe nailed upon 
ſeveral planks along the ſide; one in particular is called the ſheer-rail, which 
limits the height of the ſide from the forecaſtle to the quarter-deck, and 
runs aft to the ſtern, and forward to the cat-head; the wales are nearly 
parallel to this. Adurray's Ship-Building. 8 
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The reader will underſtand this article better by refering to the figures of 


the rails, as repreſented in plates I, IV, VII, and VIII. and their explana- 
tions, in NAVaL ARCHITECTURE, &c. | 
RaiLs of the head, certain curved pieces of timber, extending from the 
bows on each ſide to the continuation of the ſhip's ſtem, to ſupport the knee 
of the head, and the ornamental figure fixed thereon. The former of theſe rails 


is repreſented at large in the figure refered to from the article Hz av, 


late IV. 
0 To RAISE, to elevate any diſtant object at ſea, by a gradual approach 
towards it from the place whence it was formerly obſerved. This effect is 
known to be occaſioned by the convexity of the ſurface of the ſea, which 
previouſly intercepted the view, when directed towards the lower parts of the 
ſaid object. This term is oppoſed to LAvixo, which ſee. 
RAISING @ purchaſe, the act of diſpoling certain inſtruments, or machines, 


in ſuch a manner, as that, by their mutual effects, they may produce a me- 


chanical force ſufficient to overcome the weight, or reſiſtance of the object 
to which this machinery is applied. | | | 

RAKE, the projection of the upper parts of a ſhip at the height of the. 

ſtem and ſtern, beyond the extremities of the keel. Thus if a plummet 
be hung from the top of a ſhip's ſtern, ſo as to be level with the continuation 
of the keel, the diſtance between the after end of the keel and the plum- 
met will be the length of the rake abaft, or the rake of the ſtern. 
' RAKING @ ſhip, the act of cannonading a ſhip on the ſtern, or head, fo 
as that the balls ſhall ſcour the whole length of her decks; which is one of 
the moſt dangerous incidents that can happen in a naval ation. This is 
frequently called raking fore and aft, being the ſame with what is called 
enfilading by engineers. 

RANGE, a ſufficient length of the cable, drawn up on the deck, before 
the anchor is caſt looſe from the bow, to let it ſink to the bottom, without 
being interrupted, that the flukes may be forced the deeper into the ground, 
by the additional weight which the anchor acquires in ſinking. For this 
reaſon the range, which is drawn up out of the tier, ought to be equal in 
length, to the depth of the water where the ſhip anchors. See Ancryor 
and CABLE-T1ER. 

RAO, is alſo the diſtance to which a bomb or cannon-ball is thrown from 
a piece of artillery, by the exploſion of gun-powder. See the articles 
Cannovn and Mor TAR. | 

The flight of a ſhot is diſtinguiſhed, by artillery people, into two different 
ranges, of which the firſt is called the point-blank ; and the ſecond, the 
random-ſhot. . To theſe alſo may be added the ricocbet, or rolling and 
bounding-ſhot. ; 

Whatever has been obſerved, in other parts of this work, with regard to 
the flight of a ſhot from a piece of artillery, is on the preſumption that it 
deſcribes a right line in it's paſſage to the object. This, however, is not 
ſtrictly true; becauſe by it's weight it inclines to the earth every inſtant of it's 
motion: but as it's velocity is very great when firſt diſcharged from the can- 
non, the weight does not ſenſibly affect the direction in the firſt inſtant of 
it's motion. Thus the line it deſcribes, as repreſented in plate III. extend- 

| ing 
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ing from fig. 16. to the ſhip under fail, is apparently ſtraight, and the extent · 
of this line is called the point blank range of the piece; which accordingly 
may be defined the extent of the apparent right line, deſcribed by a ball 
diſcharged from a cannon. 

This range is much leſs than the greateſt range, or random-ſbot; but the 
piece cannot be levelled, or, as it is generally expreſſed, pointed at an object 
intended to be battered, if that object is not within the diſtance of the point- 
blank range; for beyond that, the ſtroke is very uncertain. | | 

A piece is ſaid to fire at random- ſhot, when the breech reſts upon the bed 
of the carriage, ſo that the ball is carried to the greateſt poſſible diſtance, 
But as, in this method of firing, the ball cannot be directed to any determinate 
object, it is rarely uſed in the ſea-ſervice, and only when the ſhot cannot fail 
of doing great execution in the place whereon it falls. 


Beſides the two ranges above deſcribed, there is the ricochet ®, invented 
by the Marſhal de Vauban. 

To fire a piece by way of the ricochet, the cannon is only charged with 
a quantity of powder ſufficient to carry the ſhot along the face of the works 
attacked, The ſhot, thus diſcharged, goes rolling and bounding, killing, 
maiming, or deſtroying all it meets in it's courſe, and creates much more 
diſorder by going thus ſlowly, than if thrown from' the piece with greater 
violence. 

When ricochet firing is uſed, the pieces are elevated from 3 to 6 degrees, 
and no more; becauſe if the elevation is greater, the ſhot will only drop 
into the work, without bounding from one place to another. They are to 
be loaded with a ſmall charge, and directed in ſuch a manner as juſt to go 
over the parapet . | | 

Ic was the opinion of engineers formerly, that by charging the pieces high, 
the ball was thrown to a greater diſtance. Hence the pieces were charged 
with two-thirds, or even the whole weight of the ſhot, in order to impel it 
with greater velocity; but it has been diſcovered ſince, that the half, or 
one third of the weight of the ball, is the fiteſt charge for the piece . | 

If the whole quantity of powder, employed to charge the cannon, could 
take fire at the ſame inſtant, it is apparent that the velocity, communicated 
to the ſhot, would increaſe in proportion to the additional quantity of powder. 
But though the time of it's inflammation is very ſhort, it may yet be con- 
ceived as divided into many inſtants. In the firſt inſtant, the powder begins 
to dilate and impel the ſhot forward; and if it has force enough to expel 
it from the piece before the whole charge is inflamed, that part which is 
left to take fire afterwards will produce no effect at all on the ſhot. A 
charge of extraordinary force does not therefore accelerate the velocity of 
the bullet: and hence it follows that the piece ought to be charged with no- 


more powder, than will take fire whilſt the ball is paſſing through the chace 
of the cannon, 


* Ricoche ſignifies duck and drake, a name given to the bounding of a flat-fione thrown almoſt 


horizontally into the water, 
+ Muller's Artillery, 
+ Le Blond's Elements of War. 
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It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the range of cannon is greatet 
in the morning and at night, than at noon; and in cold, than in hot weather. 
The reaſon is, that at theſe times the air being leſs heated, gives leſs way to 
the dilatation of the powder, which being by this means confined, as it were, 
to a ſmaller ſphere of action, muſt have a ſtronger effect in proportion “. 

* When the lengths of cannon are proportional to the height of the charge, 
the ſhot will be diſcharged with the ſame velocity, whatever the calibre may 
be; and ſince the ratios of the velocities of ſhots, iſſuing from pieces of different 
lengths, loaded with different charges of powder, will be of great uſe in 
the conſtruction of cannon, we have collected them in the following table, 
where the numbers at the top expreſs the length of the pieces by the diameter 
of their ſhots. That is, the firſt is 12 diameters; the ſecond 15, and fo 
on. The firſt perpendicular column expreſſes the charges, in reſpect to the 
weight of the ſhots: thus, +, 4, , 4, imply that the weight of the charge 
is +» 4, 4, 4 Of the weight of the ſhot. The other numbers, in the ſame 
horizontal lines, expreſs the diſtance in feet moved over by the velocities of 
the ſhot, uniformly continued in a ſecond of time, | 


A Table of Velocities. 


Fi x5 | 18 21 ” + 3 a a 6 | 
2 | 1043 | 1052 | 1058 | 1063 | 1066 | 1068 | 2071 | 1074 [ 
+ | 1186 | 1200 | 1210 | 1217 | 1222 | 1224 | 1229 | 1234 
2 | 1406 | 1434 | 1452 | 1465 | 1475 1482 14881497 
3 | 1568 | 1613 | 1641 | 1662 | 1677 | 1688 | 1698 | 1711 


« We made uſe of the diameter of a 9 pound ſhot, which being 4 inches, 
is more convenient in the calculation; and this diameter expreſſes the height 
of the charge when it is a quarter of the weight of the ſhot, and the reſt in 
proportion. ä ä y 

« Several remarks may be made upon this table, which are of great im- 
| Portance in the conſtruction of cannon. Firſt, when the charge is but a 
quarter of the ſhot's weight, the difference between the velocities, when'the 
length is 12 and 15 diameters, is but g feet in a ſecond; and the differences 
between the other velocities decreaſe as the length increaſes. | 

«© Hence, as the difference between the velocities when the piece is 13 and 
36 diameters long, is but 22 feet in a ſecond, it is eaſily perceived, that when 
the pieces are charged with one quarter of the ſhot's weight, the length from 
12 to 15 diameters is the belt. | 

« Secondly, When the charge is one-third of the ſhot's weight, the differ- 
ence of the velocities, when the piece 1s 12, 15, and 18 diameters longs 
are 14, 10 ſeconds ; and from thence decreaſe more and more, as the lengt 
of the piece increaſes: ſo the length, from 15 to 18 diameters ſeems to be 
the beſt, every thing being conſidered. 5 


| * Belidor, Bigot de Morogues. | 
7 2 Thirdly, 
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« Thirdly, and laſtly, it appears, from the ſame manner of reaſoning, that 
when the charge is one-half of the ſhot's weight, the length ought to be 
from 18 to 21 diameters; and when the charge is two-thirds of the ſhot's 
weight, the length ought to be from 21 to 24 diameters,” Muller's Artillery. 

As one of the effects of the bomb reſults from it's weight, the range of 
mortars is extremely different from that of cannon, becauſe the former is not 

inted at a certain object, like the latter, bur inclined to the horizon at a 
certain angle; ſo that the bomb, being thrown up obliquely, much in the 
ſame direction as a tennis-ball ſtruck by the racket, may fall upon the 
place intended, Hence it appears that the mortar has no point-blank range, 
or at leaſt that no uſe is made of it. . 

The mortar, being fixed in a ſituation obliquely with the horizon, ſo as 
that the line a c, which paſſes through the middle of it longitudinally, being 
continued, would make an angle 4d with the horizon a5; a bomb, dil 
charged in the direction of this continued line, would deviate from it every 
inſtant of it's motion by it's weight, which inclines it downwards, and by this 
means it would deſcribe a curve- line, as ae, called a parabola +. 

The line a, fig. 19. plate VI. is called the extent of the range, or the 


amplitude of the parabola; and the line ad, the elevation of the mortar, 


To make a bomb fall on a given place, two things are to be conſidered; 
viz. the elevation of the mortar; and the quantity of powder uſed to charge 
it; both of which may be aſcertained as follows: A bomb diſcharged from 
a mortar, pointed vertically, will deſcribe a line nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon: I ſay nearly, becauſe the mortar will always have ſome little motion, 
which will deſtroy the exact perpendicularity of the bomb's flight; but 
abſtracted from this, a bomb, diſcharged vertically, would fall again into 
the mortar ||. EL Ee _; 

If the mortar be afterwards inclined more and more towards the horizon,. 
the bomb will fall ſtill further and further diſtant from the mortar, till the 
elevation reſts at 45%; and the more the mortar is pointed under this angle, 
the more will the range of the bomb be diminiſhed : all of which is ſtritly 
demonſtrated by geometry. But the following is a very ſimple manner of 
conceiving it, without having recourſe to that ſcience. | | 

A bomb, diſcharged in the direction of a line, nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon, will fall at a little diſtance from the bomb-veſſel; This requires no 
proof. A bomb, thrown according to a line that makes a very acute angle 
with the horizon, will preſently come to the ground by it's weight, and by 


+ Weight, or gravity, always operates equally on a falling body; for as it always ſubſiſts 
in an equal degree, it muſt perpetually att with equal force, or produce always the ſame 
effect in the ſame time. So if, in the firſt inſtant of falling, it communicates to a body a2 
certain force ſuffieient to move a certain ſpace; it muſt, in every following inſtant, commu+ 
nicate a force capable of moving it the like ſpace, and by this means the. velocity of a fall- 
ing body is every moment accelerated; for if it has one degree the firſt inſtant, it will have 
two the feeond; three the third, and fo on. Hence it muſt move different ſpaces every in- 
tant,” and bychat means deſcribe the curve-line above mentionedi. + 1 
|} Le Blond's Elements of War. | 1 
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conſequence: 


W 


conſequence will not, any more than the other, fall at a gderabie diſtance 


from the mortar. 2 | 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive, that in order to fall at the greateſt diſtance 


from the mortar, the bomb muſt be fired according to an elevation at the 


greateſt poſſible diſtance, as well from a vertical, as from an horizontal line. 
This elevation divides in two equal parts the angle formed by the vertical and 
horizontal lines, which being of 90 degrees, or what is called a right angle, 


a bomb will be thrown to the greateſt diſtance, in the direction of a line 


making an angle of 45 degrees. For above this angle the range will di- 
miniſh, becauſe the bomb approaches the vertical line; and under the ſame 


elevation it will alſo decreaſe, becauſe the flight of the bomb approaches the. 


horizontal line. 


Hence alſo it appears that there are two angles, according to which a 


mortar may be inclined to make the bomb fall on the ſame place ; theſe are 
the angles, equally diſtant from the line, which cuts the quadrant into two 

ual parts: fo that if, for N a mortar is elevated at 30%, the bomb 
will fall at the ſame diſtance as if it had been elevated at 60, each of theſe 
angles being 15 diſtant on this, and that fide of the quadrant; that is, from 
the angle of 45 degrees. | chicks” l | 

The ſecond thing to be conſidered, is, to know the exact charge of powder 
neceſſary to throw a bomb to a given diſtance. 

If the bomb, being fired at an elevation of 45*, falls ſhort of the place 
intended, the charge of powder mult be increaſed. If it reaches the place, or 
goes beyond it, it is evident that the charge is ſufficient. If the bomb, at 


an elevation under 45*, falls ſhort of the place intended, with a given charge. 


the mortar muſt be more elevated: if, on the contrary, it falls too far off, 


it muſt be more inclined to the horizon: and by theſe eſſays the proper de- 


gree of inclination may be eaſily and ſpeedily diſcovered. 
If the mortar then is raiſed above 45*, it muſt be more inclined, ſo as 


to make a more acute angle with the horizon, to increaſe the range of the 


bomb; and, on the contrary, raiſed nearer a perpendicular, to diminiſh it : 


all of which are conſequences drawn from what has been ſaid on this ſub. 


ject. 
J It muſt be obſerved, firſt, that the greateſt diſtance to which a bomb can 


be thrown, with the ſtrongeſt charge, is little more than abaut 1800 or 2000 


fathoms. | | 
Secondly, that though a mortar may be elevated indifferently, either ſo 


much above or below 45* as to carry a bomb to a given diſtance, yet when 


any building is to be deſtroyed, it ſhould be raiſed above 45*, becauſe the 
ſhell, riſing to a greater height when fired according to a greater angle, falls 
with greater force, and by conſequence will do more damage to the place 
on which it is thrown. But when the buſineſs is to fire on a body of men, 


the mortar muſt be pointed below 45*, that the bomb may not have force 
enough to enter far into the ground, and that the ſplinters in the exploſion 


may do more execution. 
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PRACTICE for SEA-MokTARS. 
Nature of the Mortar. 


13 Inch. 10 Inch, Flight in Ranges nnn t 
Powder | Powder Seconds. in Yards. CRE 1 
lb. oz. Ib. oz. 9 „ | * 
» 4— 00 — 1—12 — 14 — 832 ——ů— 
5— © — 2—6 — 16 — 1088 — 
5— 8 — 2—8 — 17 — 1299. — 
— — , — , IP 
7 00 — 3 — 2 — 19 — 1734 — 
— — 40, — 20, — 10 — 
8—12 — — — 8 — . 1874 —. 
| 1—0 — — — 23 — 2248 — 4 
— — — . — 24 n 2448 — 
16— — — — 25 — 2656 — 
| 18— — 82 — 26 — 2873 — 
20o— © — 8—0 — 27 — 3098 — 
22—0 — 9—8 — 2 — 3332 — 
24— 8 — 11— 4 — 29 — 3574 — 
28— © — 12—0 — 30 — 3821 — 4 
„ 8. e . e 4085 — N 
The ranges of mortars, at the ſeveral elevations below, are in proportion 
to one another, viz. . | 


16 
100—98—94—86—76—04—;0—34—17 | 
Example. Knowing the range of a ſhell at 45 to be 890 yards, required 
the range at 30 with the ſame powder; ſay, as 100 : 86 :: 890': 765. 43 
and if you have a ſhelPs range at 30, and would know how far it will go at 
45 with the ſame quantity of powder, rule as 86 : 100 :: 765. 4 : 890. 
N. B. Theſe propoſitions only hold good when the powder is equal. | 
RATES, the orders or claſſes into which the ſhips of war are divided, 
i according to their force and magnitude. h WR 
" It has already been obſerved, in the article Navy, that this regulation, 
which limits the rates of men of war to the ſmalleſt number poflible, ſeems 
g to have been dictated by conſiderations of political ceconomy, or of that of 
the ſimplicity of the ſervice in the royal dock-yards, The Britiſh fleet is ac- 
x | cardingly diſtributed into fix rates, excluſive of the inferior veſſels that 
| uſually attend on naval armaments; as ſloops of war, armed ſhips; bomb- 
= ketches, fire-ſhips and cutters, or ſchooners commanded by lieutenants. 
0 Ships of the firſt rate mount 100 cannon, having 42 pounders on the 
| lower deck, 24 pounders on the middle deck, 12 pounders on the pc ra 
| f a” c 
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Keck, and 6 pounders on the quarter-deck and forecaſtle. They are mand 


with 850 men, including their officers, ſeamen, marines and ſervants. 


In general, the ſhips of every rate, beſides the captain, have the maſter, 


the boatſwain, the gunner, the chaplain, the purſer, the ſurgeon, and the 


carpenter; all of whom, except the chaplain, have their mates or aſſiſtants, 


in which are comprehended the ſail- maker, the maſter at arms, the armorer, 
the captain's clerk, the gunſmith, &c. 


The number of other officers are always in proportion to the rate of the 


ſhip. Thus a firſt rate has ſix lieutenants, ſix maſter's mates, twenty-four 


midſhipmen, and five ſurgeon's mates, who are conſidered as gentlemen ; 


beſides the following petty officers : quarter-maſters, and their mates, four- 


teen; boatſwains mates and yeomen, eight; gunners mates and aſſiſtants, ſix; 


quarter-gunners, twenty-five; carpenters mates, two, belides fourteen aſſiſt- 
ants; with one ſteward, and ſteward's mate to the purſer. ARS 
If the dimenſions of all ſhips of the ſame rate were equal, it would be the 


| ſimpleſt and moſt perſpicuous method to collect them into one point of vier 


in a table; but as there is no invariable rule for the general dimenſions, it 


muſt ſuffice to remark thoſe of ſome particular ſhips in each rate; for which 


rpoſe we have ſelected ſome of the lateſt conſtruction. 


The Victory, which is the laſt built of our firſt rates, is 222 feet 6 inches 
in length, from the head to the ſtern; the length of her keel, 151 feet 3 


inches; that of her gun-deck, or lower deck, 186 feet; her extreme breadth. 


is 51 feet 10 inches; her depth in the hold, 21 feet 6 inches; her burthen 


2162 tons; and her poop reaches 6 feet before the mizen-maſt. 


Ships of the ſecond rate carry go guns upon three decks, of which thoſe 
on the lower battery are 32 pounders; thoſe on the middle 18 pounders; 
on the upper-deck, 12 pounders; and thoſe on the quarter-deck, 6 pounders, 


which uſually amount to four or ſix. Their complement of men is 750, 


in which there are ſix lieutenants, four maſter's mates, twenty-four midſhip- 
men, and four ſurgeon's mates, fourteen quarter-maſters and their mates, 
eight boatſwain's mates and yeomen, ſix gunners mates and yeomen, with _ 
twenty-two quarter-gunners, two carpenter's mates, with ten aſſiſtants, and 


one ſteward and ſteward's mate, 


Ships of the third rate carry from 64 to 80 dannon, which are 32, 18, and 5 


9 pounders. The go-gun ſhips however, begin to grow out of repute, and 
to-give way to thoſe of 74, 70 &c. which have only two whole batteries; 
whereas the former have three, with 28 guns planted on each, the cannon 
of their upper- deck being the fame as thoſe on the quarter=deck and fore- 


caſtle of the latter, which are g pounders.' The complement in a 74 is 650, . 
and in a 64, 500 men; having, in peace, 4 lieutenants, but in war, 3; and 


when an admiral is aboard, 6. They have'3 maſter's mates, 16 midſhip- 


men, 3 ſurgeon's mates, 10 quarter-maſters and their mates, 6 boatſwain's 
mates and yeomen, 4 gunner's mates and yeomen, with 18 quarter-gunners, ' 
1 carpenter's mate, with 8 aſſiſtants, and 1 ſteward and ſteward's mate under 


the purſer. 


Ships of the fourth rate mount from 60 to go guns, upon two decks, and 


the quarter-deck. The lower tier is compoſed of 24 pounders, the upper 
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tier of 12 pounders, and the cannon on the quarter - deck and fore-caſtle are 
6 pounders. The complement of a 30 gun ſhip is 350 men, in which there 
are three lieutenants, 2 maſter's mates, 10 midſhipmen, 2 ſurgeon's mates, 
8-quarter-maſters and their mates, 4 boatſwain's mates and yeomen, 1 gun- 
ner's mate and 1 yeoman, with 12 quarter gunners, I carpenter's mate and 
6 aſſiſtants, and a ſteward and ſteward's mate. Aer 
All veſſels of war, under the fourth rate, are uſually comprehended under 
the general name of frigates, and never appear in the line of battle. They 
are divided into the 5th. and 6th rates, the former mounting from 40 to 32 
guns, and the latter from 28 to 20. The largeſt of the fifth rate have two 
decks of cannon, the lower battery being of 18 pounders, and that of the 
upper-deck of 9 pounders; but thoſe of 36 and 32 guns have only one 
complete deck of guns, mounting 12 pounders, beſides the quarter-deck 
and fore- caſtle, which carry 6 pounders. The complement of a ſhip of 44 
guns, is 280 men; and that of a frigate of 36 guns, 240 men, The firſt. 
has 3, and the ſecond 2 lieutenants; and both have 2 maſter's mates, 6 mid- 
ſhipmen, 2 ſurgeon's mates, 6 quarter-maſters and their mates, 2 boatſwain's 
mates, and 1 yeoman, 1 gunner's mate and 1 yeoman, with 10 or 11 quarter- 
gunners, and 1 purſer's ſteward, | 3 
Frigates of the 6th rate carry 9 pounders, thoſe of 28 guns having 3 
pounders on their quarter- deck, with 200 men for their complement; and 
thoſe of 24, 160 men; the former has 2 lieutenants, the latter, 1; and both 
have 2 maſter's mates, 4 midſhipmen, 1 ſurgeon's mate, 4 quarter-maſters. 
and their mates, 1 boatſwain's mate and 1 yeoman, 1 gunner's mate and 1 
yeoman, with 6 or 7 quarter-gunners, and 1 purſer's ſteward. 2 
The floops of war carry from 18 to 8 cannon, the largeſt of which have 
6 pounders; and the ſmalleſt, viz. thoſe of 8 and 10 guns, 4 pounders, 
Their 'officers are generally the ſame as in the 6th rates, with little variation; 
and their complements of men are from 120 to 60, in proportion to their 
force or magnitude. 3 5 | 3 
Ni. B. Bomb. veſſels are on the ſame eſtabliſhment as ſloops; but fire-ſhips: 
and hoſpital-ſhips are on that of fifth rate. 5 
HFaving already exhibited the Qimenfions of the largeſt firſt rate in our 
navy, we have, in the following table, collected thoſe. of the inferior rates: 


1 . G Length of irs | th of 1 E 6 FDe th in the I Bu hs <0 
100 NS 7 Ne e. the lover: |. breadth, |. ac Iona 8 % 
I : eck. | „ 
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2d rate, Barfleur, 90144 4441776 | 50: 21 [1934 
| , . F3#3% 
zd race, Arrogant, | 74 | 138 "| 13-3 [47 4 [19-9 | 1644 
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Ath rate, Saliſpury, 50 12008 146 40 4 [17 41044 3 
th rate, Nen |44-| 216-341 140 9 137 a4[16 |: Bag 
A 1 * Venus. 36 1363 þ 128 42} 35 . 118 45 I 
6th rate, In 28 97 31 118 4. 33 8 ! 10. 6% 156 ö 
EP MM Dolphin, 2 1 93 + . 1,13 2 4. 32 1 4211 7 1 511 3 7 
Sloop, Nautilus, 11 | 80 7F1 98 27 2 112 8: ] 316 
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Nothing more evidently manifeſts the great improvement of the marine 
art, and the degree of perfection to which. it bas arrived in England, than 
the facility of managing our firſt rates; which were formerly eſteemed in- 
capable of government, unleſs in the moſt favourable weather of the ſum- 
mer. In teſtimony of this obſervation we may, with great propriety, pro- 
duce the example of the Royal George, which, during the whole 1 of 
the late war, was known to be as eaſily navigated, and as capable of ſervice, 
as any of the inferior ſhips of the line, and that frequently in the moſt tem- 

ſtuous ſeaſons of the year. The ingenious M. Du Hamel, who is emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of marine affairs, has indeed judi- 
eiduſly objected to the defects and bad qualities of ſuch large ſhips *. It is 
nevertheleſs hardly poſſible for any Engliſhman, who was witneſs to the defeat 
of M. Conflans, by the victorious Sir Edward Hawke, on the ever-memorable 
20th of November '1759, to avoid diſſenting a while from that gentleman's 
opinion. In reality, a fact, confirmed by repeated experience, mult unavoid- 
ably triumph over all theoretical concluſions. 9 

Ships of the ſecond rate, and thoſe of the third, which have three decks, 
carry their fails remarkably well, and labour very little at ſea; They are 
excellent in a general action, or in cannonading a fortreſs. Thoſe of the 
third rate, which have two tiers, are fit for the line of battle, to lead the 
convoys and ſquadrons of ſhips of war in action, and in general, to ſuit 
the different exigencies of the naval ſervice. 

The fourth rates may be employed on the ſame occaſions as the third rates, 
and may be alſo deſtined amongſt the foreign colonies, or on expeditions of 
great diſtance; ſince theſe veſſels are uſually excellent for keeping and ſuſ- 
taining the ſea. 4 25 4 % 

Veſſels of the fifth rate are too weak to ſuffer the ſhock of a line of battle; - 
but they may be deſtined to lead the convoys of merchant · ſnips, to protect 
the commerce in the colonies, . to cruize in different ſtations, to accompany - 
ſquadrons, or be ſent expreſs with neceſſary intelligence and orders. The 
ſame may be obſerved of the ſixth rates. = 

The frigates, which mount from 28 to 38 guns upon one deck, with the 
quarter-deck, are extremely proper for cruizing againſt privateers, or for 
ſhort expeditions, being light, long, and uſually excellent ſailers. 

RATLINGS, enflechures, certain ſmall lines which traverſe the fbrouds of 
a ſhip horizontally, at regular diſtances from the deck upwards, and forming; 
a variety of ladders, whereby to climb to any of the maſt-heads, or deſcend : 
from them. Hence the term is apparently derived from rath, an obſolete 
word, ſignifying a hill. — N N 

In order to prevent the ratling from ſliping down by the weight of the. 
ſailors, they are firmly attached by; a knot, called A fene to all. the 
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* The A 2 obſerves, chat. a 4 two decks, ſuch as are TY all thoſe : 
of the third and fourth rates, .cagnot; be ſo >Rronply congectefl as one that is Jupniſhed with ' 
three: a veſſel pierced for g guns on one ſide of her deck muſt neceſſarily he v Jong and is 
ſometimes apt to droop at the two ends; or, in the ſea-phraſe, bo Er her ack, under the 
enormous weight of her artillery, WO x OE” T ON hls tos 

ſhrouds, 


ennie. 
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-ſhrouds, except the foremoſt or aftmoſt; where one of the ends, being fited 
-with an eye-ſplice, is previouſly faſtened with twine or packthread. 

REACH, (ræcan, Sax.) the line, or diſtance, comprehended between 
any two points or ſtations on the banks of a river, wherein the current flows 
in a ſtreight uninterrupted courſe. | N ie? 

REAR, {arriere, Fr.) a name given to the laſt diviſion of a ſquadron, or 
the laſt ſquadron of a fleet, and which is accordingly commanded by the 
third officer of the ſaid fleet or ſquadron. See the article Drviston. . 

REEF, ris, (reef, Dutch) a certain portion of a fail, comprehended be- 
twern the top or bottom, and a row of eyelet- holes parallel thereto. 

The intention of the reef is to reduce the ſurface of the ſail in propor- 
tion to the increaſe of the wind; for which reaſon there are ſeveral reefs 
parallel to each other in the ſuperior ſails, whereby they may be till farther 
diminiſhed, in order to correſpond with the ſeveral degrees of the gale. 
Thus the top- ſails of ſhips are uſually furniſhed with three reefs, I u, fig. 1, 
plate IX. parallel to the yard; and there are alas three or four reefs, 
parallel to the bottom on thoſe main-ſails and fore-1ai „which are extended 
upon booms: a circumſtance common to many of the ſmall, veſſels. 

Rex alſo implies a chain of rocks, lying near the ſurface of the water. 
REEF-BAND, a piece of canvas, ſewed acroſs the ſail, to ſtrengthen it; . 
in the place where the eyelet-holes of the reefs are formed. KY 
 REEFING, the operation of reducing a fail, by taking in one or more 
of the reefs, which is either performed by lines, points, or knittles, 

Thus the top · ſails are always, and the courſes generally, reefed with points, 
which are flat braided pieces of cordage, whoſe lengths are nearly double 
the circumference of the yard. Theſe being inſerted in the eyelet: holes, are 
fixed in the ſail by means of two knots in the middle, one of which is before, 
and the other behind the reef- band. Ss C 

In otder to reef the top- ſails with more facility and expedition, they are 
lowered down and made to ſhiver 'in the wind, which conſiderably relaxes 
their tenſion. The extremities of the reef are then drawn up to the yard-arms 
by an aſſemblage of pullies communicating with the deck, termed the reef- 
tackle ;, and they are ſecurely faſtened to the yard- arms by ſmall cords, called 
earings. The ſpace of ſail, comprehended in the reef, is then laid-ſmaarhly... 
over the yard, in ſeveral folds vr doubles : and the whole is completed by 
tying the points about the yard, ſo as to bind the reef cloſe up to it. 

Ide courſes of large ſhips are either reefed with points or ſmall cards, - 

which are thence called reef-lines. In the latter caſe, the line is paſſed ſpi- 
rally through the eyelet-holes of the reef, and over the head of the fail al- 
ternately, and afterwards ſtrained as tight as poſſible. It muſt be obſerved, 

however, that the reef- line is ſometimes paſſed round the yard, and ſome- + 
times only round the head of the fail; and each of theſe methods have their 

advotates, with arguments more or leſs convincing, But if it ſhould appear 
eſſential to prevent the friction by which a fail 4s galled between the line and 
the yard; and as the rope-bands are ſufficient to ſuſtain the effort of the 
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Kill, it is certainly Abel beten © to paſs the line only round the fail, provided: 
that the turns are inſerted through the roband- legs; a circumſtance which is 
carefully practiſed by every ſkilful ſailor. 
The ſame reaſon may be alleged, with equal propriety; in favour of tying: 
the points of the courſes in the ſame manner; that is to ſay, the after-end: | 
of the point ſhould, be thruſt forward between the head of the ſail and the | 
yard; and the fore-leg of the ſaid point ſhould come aft over the head of the I 
fail, and alſo under the yard: and thus croſſed over the head of the ſail; the 
point ſhould be extended, and the two ends brought over the yard, and: 
tied on the upper fide of it as ſtreight as- poſſible. 
When a 1 Il is reefed at the bottom it is done by knittles; which being 
thruſt through the eyelet- holes thereof, are tied firmly about the ſpace of. 
canvas of which the reef is compoſed, and knoted on the lower ſide of the 
bolt · rope. Theſe knittles are accordingly removed as ſoon as the reef is let 
Out. 
Beſides the manner above-deſcribed, there are other methodi of reducing; 
a fail to the ſtorm, as explained in the articles Goosk-Wino and BaLaxce. 
REEF-TACKLE, a rope which paſſes from the deck to a block at the 
topmaſt-head, and thence to another block at the topfail-yard-arm, where it 
communicates with another rope, called it's pendent, that runs downwards 
through a hole in the yard, and is afterwards attached to a cringle, a little 
below the loweſt reef, as exhibited by fig. 1. plate IX. where b is the reef . 
OR, and i the pendent thereof, It is uſed, as we have already obſerved, 
l the ſkirts of the reefs cloſe up to the extremities of the to ſail-yards, 
in order to lighten the fail, the weight of which would otherwiſe render it: 
very difficult to perform chis operation. | 
REEL of the log, See the article Lo. 
To REEVE, is A paſs the end of a rope through any hole, as the Eight: 
of a block, che cavity of a thimble, cleat, ring: bolt, &c. 
RECKONING. See DEAD-RECKONING: 
REFITING, is generally underſtood to imply the repairing any ee ; 
which a ſhip may have ſuſtained in her fails or riging, by battle or tem- 
peſtuous weather; but more particularly by the former, See ENGAGEMENT: | 
— RER PAN. 
REIGNING-WINDS, a pame given to the winds which uſually prevail 
on any particular coaſt or region, the knowledge of which is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to every pilot who is charged with the navigation in thoſe ſeas... _ 
RELIEVING-TACKLES, two ſtrong: tackles uſed to prevent a ſhip + 
from overturning on the careen, and to afliſt in bringing her upright after 
that operation is completed, | - 72 
The reheving-tackles are forniſnech whh two ſtron ng gigs, (attrapes or- 7 
pendents,. by which their efforts are communicated, under the ſhip's bottom, 
to the oppoſite ſide, where the ends of the guys are attached to the lower 
gun- ports. The other ends of the tackles are hooked to the wharf, or pon- 


toon,” by which the veſſel is careened. Thus if the ſhip is firſt to by laid 
"= OWN. 
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down on the larboard-ſide, which is neareſt the Wharf, the relieving. tackles 


are paſſed under her bottom from the'ſai 1 807 wharf, and attached to the ftar- 
board-fide, by which they's ill reltraſc h fron! falling d tower than is heel. 
1.38 j 110 . I 


ſary. See RicHTiING, F 

RzLizvine-Tackre," i allo à fame ſdmetitHi Sten! to the thaf-ackle 
of a gun- carriage. 'See Canxon Wy Extkctss.” 

RENDERING, as a ſea- term, i s generally undefflobdl to be the edel of 
rm, or giving way, without debe, to the efforts of ſome mechanical 
power. It is uſually expreſſed of a complicated tackle, laniard, or laſhing, 
when "the effect of the power applied is*comtnudicated with facility to all che 
parts, without being interrupted in its) Mage. . . therefore uſed in con 
tra- diſtinction to ſticking or jamin g. . | 

RENDEZVOUS, the pott, or cs be rinks where the erer ſhips 
of a fleet or ſquadron are appointed to rejoin the whole, in caſe of a ſepara 
tion, occalioned by tempeſtuous weather, or other unforeſeen accident. 

REPAIR, radoub, the operation of amending any injuries, or ſupplying 
any deficiencies, which a ſhip may have Focerved by age, battle, tempeſtuous 
weather, &. 0 

The repair is neceſſarily greater or dalle; in proportion to the loſs which 
the veſſel has ſuſtained. Accordingly a ſuitable number of the timbers, beams, 
or planks,” or a ſufficient part of either, are removed, and new pieces fixed in 
their places. The whole is completed by breaming, calking, and paying the. 
body with a new compoſition of ſtuff. See Docking. 

NFf RISE, # ſhip whitt is retaken from the enemy, Wen after the gelt 
capture j or ut leaſt before ſhe has arrived in any neutral or hoſtile port. 

If a veſſel, thus retaken; has been twenty-four hours in the pofſe ok of 
the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize; but if it be retaken within that“ 
time, it is to be reſtored to the proprietor, with every thing therein, upon 
his allowing one third to the veſſel who made the repriſe. Alſo if the re- 
priſe has been abandoned by the enemy, either in a tempeſt, or from any 
other cauſe, before it has been led r it is to be rng to the 

proprietor. goes: enen 

REFREAT, the order or rcpoßtion in which a fleet of French men of 
war decline engagement, or fly from a purſuing enemy“. 

RHOMB-LINE, a line prolonged from any point of the compaſs on a 
Nautical clin except | the Nour — Fein. | 


{ 


® The reader, who wiſkes to be rt in this manceuvre, will find it copiouſy deſcribed by 
ſeveral ingenious French writers, 255 Hh L'Hote, Saverien, Morogues, Bourde, and Ozane z 
who have given accurate inſtruQions, deduced from experience, for puting it in practice when 
occaſion requires. As it is not propetly a term of the Britiſh, marine, à more circumſtantial 
account 671 it m night be confiderss eg. foreign te our plan, It has been obſerved in another part g _— 
this work {a} e French have "generally exhiibite eat proofs of taſte and Jud gment in 
the — — are decbrateq ich in; tlie nn ine 


N obliges us to conſeſs their ſuperior dexterity in hi moremem. 
5 N (af des the article Htap. 


RIBANDS, 
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RIBANDS, ſes, (from rib and Bend) in naval architecture, long narrow 
flexible pieces of timber, nailed upon the outſide of the ribs, from the few 
to the /tern-poſt, ſo as to envelop the ſhip lengthways, and appear on her 


- 


ſide and bottom like the meridians on the ſurface of the globe. = 


The ribands, being judiciouſly, arranged with regard to their height and 


diſtance from each other, and forming regular ſweeps about the ſhip's body, 
will compoſe a kind of frame, whoſe interior ſurface will determine the eurve 
of all the intermediate, on filling: timbers, which are ſtationed between the 
principal ones. As the figure of the ſhip's bottom approaches to that of a 
conoid, and the ribands having a limited breadth, it is apparent, that they 
cannot be applied to this convex ſurface without forming a double curve, 
which will be partly vertical and partly horizontal; ſo that the vertical curve 
will increaſe by approaching the ſtem, and ſtill more by drawing near the 
ſtern-poft. It is alſo evident, that by deviating from the middle line of the 
ſhip's length, as they approach the extreme breadth at the midſbip-frame, the 
ribands will alſo form an horizontal curve. The loweſt of theſe, which is 
terminated upon the. ſtem and ſtern-poſt, at the height of the ng -· lis of 
the floor, and anſwers to the upper part of the floor- timber upon the midſhip- 
frame, is called the floor-riband. That which coincides with the wing-iran- 
ſom, at the height of the lower-deck upon the midſhip-frame, is termed the 
breadth-riband : all the reſt, which are placed between theſe two, are called 
intermediate ribands. | | 5 


From this double curve it reſults, that the ribands will appear in if 


ferent points of view, when delineated upon different planes of the u 
ſhip. To conceive this, let us ſuppoſe the ſkeleton of a ſhip upon the ſtocks, 
as in plate IV. fig. 11. and plate X. fig. 2. with the ribands repreſented -by 


doted lines upon her bottom. If a ſpe&ator is placed oppoſite to the ſtem 


or ſtern-poſt, on a line prolonged from the keel, he will only view the pro- 


jection of the ribands on the plane of the midſhip-frame, in which the hori- 


zontal curve is very little perceived; he will diſcover part of the vertical 
curve, which riſes continually from the extreme breadth towards the ſtem 
and ſtern, ſo that they muſt be drawn upon the plane of projection as oblique 
lines, which terminate upon the midſhip-frame at the. point where the ri- 
band touches it, and upon the ſtem and ftern-poſt at the point where their 
ends are lodged. 4 7 3-08/<5:1.40 

If the ſpectator were to change his pofition, and perceive the projection of 
the ribands upon a plane, ſuppoſed to be elevated upon the length of the 
keel, he would alſo diſcover their vertical curve, as it is ſometimes expreſſed; 
in the ſheer-draught, without diſtinguiſhing the horizontal one. 

But if we imagine the eye of the {; placed conſiderably above the 
ſhip, on a line perpendicular to the middle of the keel, he will then diſcover 


the projection of the ribands upon the, plane of che ground beneath the 
ſhip, and view the horizontal curse, (ſee the borizontal plane, plate I.) wah- 


* 


— 
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out perceiving the per 
In order to give the reader as diſtinct an, idea as poſſible of the ribands, 
we have, beſides the above repreſentations, exhibited a perſpective view of 

ES” them 
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them in the frame or ſkeleton of a ſmall veſſel, refered to, from the article 


T1MBER. 

RIBS of a ſhip, a figurative expreſſion for be timbers. See that article, 

RBS of a parNtl,; Sge PaRR Bl. 

RIDERS. a ſort Af interior ribs, bred occalionnlly'3 in a ſhip' $ hold op- 
poſite to ſome of the principal timbers, and reaching from the kelfon to the 
| beams of the lower-deck, and ſometimes higher, in order to ſtrengthen her 
frame. They are bolted to the other cĩimbers, to ſupport them when it is 
apprehended the ſhip is not — y ſtrong in the part where they are 
fixed ; which 1s N amid | 

The riders have alſo their dooitBicces and Kittocks,. and fometinies their 
top-pieces, all of which are ſeatfed to cach other i in the fame mainer as in 
the timbers. 45 

The ridets ought to be Rationed 00 45 to lie bereeen two ports o che 
lower deck, and to correſpond: with the timbers to which they are attached, 
in ſuch a manner, as that the ſcarfs of the riders may be clean oß thiaſe:of 
the timbers, They are ſcored upon the kelſon, clamps, and thich- ſtuff of 
the bottom. They are ſecured by bolts, which are driven from: without, ſa 
as to penetrate the outſide planks, the timbers, the clamps, and the riders; 
on the inſide of which laſt they are fore- locked. See thoſe articles. 

Theſe pieces are rarely uſed in merchant - ſhips, becauſe they would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient in the hold, beſides occupying too large à ſpace thereof; 
neither are they always uſed in veſſels of war, at leaft till after e ipch ka- 
fecbled by ſeyeral eruizes at-ſea. 

RIDOGE, a long aſſemblage of retks, lying neue the: a oF this ſea, fo 
28 to intercept the paſſage of 4 ſhip under fail, Ser alſo RRR and Su.. 

"RIDING, when expreſſed of a thip, is tlie ſtate aß being — 
ticular ſation, Þy means of one or mort cables with their! anchors; 
for this purpoſe K nk into the bottom of tſie fea, &. in order ta reventthe 
veſſel Ain being driven at the meruy of the: wind or current. Mon- 
2 A rope is ſaid tg ride, when one of the turns by which it.is wound 
about the capſtern or windlaſs lies over another, ſo as to interrupt the opera- 
tion of heaving. 

Ribixo athwart, the poſition of a ſhip which key acroſs, the direction of 
the wind and tide, when the former 1 is o ſtrong as to prevent her from 
falling into the current of the latter. 

Rivinsg between the wind and tide, the Btuistion of — Wha at ab when 
the wind and tide act upon her in direct oppoſition. in ſuch a manner as to 
deſtroy the effort of each other upon her hull; ſo that ſhe is in a manner 
E te between their reciprocal i rce, and rides without the leaſt ſtrain on 

cables, 

When A n does not labour 5 l feel a Sar Kral whetvitichored 
in an open road or bay, ſhe-is fatd to tide eaſy. Ga tie contrary, ' when ſhe 
pitches violently into the ſea, ſo as to'ſtrath ber cables, maſts, or ful, it is 
called riding hard, and the veffel is ternied à bad toader. 


6 1 * Ka | 
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A thip is rarely faid ro ride when ſhe is faſtened at both the ends, as in a 
harbour or river, that ſituation beipg . e the article Moon ix d. 
ro 


RIGING, a general name given ogg en ed to ſupport 
the maſts 4 and ro extend pe der be fil, or 6 "ge Feile 
ſition of the wind. oo 85 ao 


* ace pe Which * e ſuſtain nike caſts, rein uſu 
poſition, and are called fazdiyg.niging ; ſuch are the „ Stays, and hats 
Ahn. The latter, whole TT e the. ſails, by communicating 
with various blocks, or pullies, fituated in ent places af the maſts, yards, 
ſorouds,, &c. are comprehended in. rh term. of runing-rigings Such 


are che braces, ſoects,' batharde, clue: liner,) brajls, r. 8 
In riging a Wal, The firſt thi ie ine 12 upon it's head, is a circular 


wreath or rope, called the gromet, of collar, which is firmly beat down upon 
the top of the hounds. . The intent of this is to prevent the ſhrouds from 
being freted or worn by the treftle-trees, or ſhoulders of the maſt; after this 
3 , from whoſe lower ends the main, want 
are ſuſpended; next, the Arndt of the ſtarboard and larboard 
pairs, Sa a The whole is covered * the cho, which are the label 
e ging. 
When a yard is to be riged, a gromet is alſo driven firſt on chad ih 
extremities: next to this are fited-on the borſes, the braces; and, laſtly, the 


lifts, or top-ſail ſheet-blocks : all of which are explained in their proper places. 
. co be confdered in rhing e Gap apprar appear to be ſtrength, 
convenience, and ſimplicity; or the properties of ing dae 
to the maſts, yards, and ſails ;of arranging the whole machinery in the mait 
advantageous manner, to ſuſtain the the malls and facilitate the management 
of the. ; and of ae e en of and rejecting whatever is — 
fluous or unneceſſary. of this art then conſiſts in 
all thoſe —_ and 1 inp preſerving. a ig + e medium between, 

ypc ene mack pres EF, le upon Gen 
a yard, or bowſptit, to exten gee . a ſa e booms are confined 
in thoſe places - double rings, formed like a * 8, one part of-which 
is faſtened to ako reſpective yard-arm, or bowſprit-end, and the other re- 
ceives the boom, which is e e e riged out, or drawn in through | it, 
The rings uſed in this ſervice, are termed 4oom-irons. .... 

*RIGHTING,; yelever, the act of reſtoring a.ſhip to. her up l poſition, 
after ſhe has been laid on a anne by the mechanical powers ly applied 
in that operation. 

This is generally the andre effect of caſting looſe the carcening pullics by 
which ſhe had been drawn down. It is however neceſſary ſometimes.tq apply 
mechanical, powers to right the 15 = RN he: principal of 
theſe. arę the, e e £3 cle. bag e 4 9 


A hip 1 15 alſa es, 
ba 1 * —— — 7 je Rr 9 5 a ag or a heavy 


after having be 
Iiz | RiGurING, 


£quall of wind, 


— 


middle of the ſhip, after having produced the required effect, 


See that article. | WT 
+RING-BOLE, cheville a a baucle; an iron bolt, with an eye at one end, 


1 IU | R O A 


- RicuTiNG, when expreſſed of the helm, implies the replacin ng it in the 

wheeling 
her to the right ori left, as much as appeared neceſſary. 1 
RIM, or BRIM, a name girewen deen edge of ay. of the tops. 
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wherein is fited a circular ring, as expreſſed i in fig. 3. and 4. plate II. The 
ring bolts are for ſeveral uſes, but particularly to hook the zackles, hy which 
the cannon of a ſhip are managed and ſecured :. accordingly there is one fixed 
in the deck oppoſite. to every cannon, - repreſented by Z,. plate III. Dzox : 

and they are, for the ſame / purpoſe, -fixed}in the edges of the gun-ports, as 
expreſſed in the MipsHir- FRAME, plate VII. They are driven through the 
plank and the correſponding beam, ox timber, and retained in this poſition 
by a ſmall pin thruſt through a hole 1 in the ſmall end, as pe in bigs 39. 

late II. 

1 RING-ROPES, ſhort pieces of r rope, tied occaſionally to the ning bolts 
of the deck, to faſten the cable more ſecurely when the ſhip rides in a tem- 
peſt, or turbulent ſea, or rapid current. They are, however, more parti- 
cularly neceſſary in veering away the cable gradually in thoſe circumſtances, 
in order to freſben the hauſe; as, without this precaution, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to check the cable, which, being then charged with a great 


| effort, might be drawn violently out of the ſhip at random. 


RING:TAIL, a ſmall triangular fail, extended on a little maſt, which i is 
occaſionally erected for that purpoſe. on the top of a ſhip's ſtern... The 
lower part of this fail is ſtretched out by a boom, which projects from the 
ſtern horizontally. This ſail is only neck! in licht and favourable Wins — 


| ——— in the Atlantic ocean. 


2 Rino-TAIL is alſo a name * to a ſort of Puding-ſail, hoiſted 1 


| is after-edge, or ſkirt of thoſe main · ſails which are extended by a,foom 


and gaff; as in all Hoops, brigs, and ſcbaoners: this ring-tail is accordingly of 
the ſame depth with that part of the mm upon which it borders.. 50 


SAU. 


'RIPLING, a broken and imerrupted avid, produced by a current on or 


near the fend: 


RISING-LINE, a name e given by ipwrights toan anni line, which 


is drawn on the plane of elevation, to determine the height of the ends of 


all the floor-timbers throughout the ſhip's length, and which accordingly aſ- 
certains the figure of the bottom, with regard to ſharpneſs and flatnels, 
ROAD, (rade, Fr.) a bay, or place of anchorage, at ſome diſtance 


s rom! the ſhore, ' on- the:dea-coalt, whither ſhips or veſſels occaſionally repair 


cel inteIligence,. orders,” mne pr Bense. to wait lor a fair 
Wind, &c% -: I 93GQ13) GOD VIS VEM MNOTK 287764 1. 

. The excellence of a road conſiſt chiefly 3 in it's : Ning protected e the 

7Teigning winds;\anc the (well of the ſea in having a good auaboring: ground, 

and being at a, competent diſtance from the ſnore. - Thoſe which are not 

fufficientlx encloſed are termed open roads. 1 


ROADER.,. 


— — — — — eg — 
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ROADER, a veſſel riding at anchor in a road, bay, or river, If a veſſel 
under fail ſtrikes againſt any roader, and damages her in paſſing, the former 
is obliged by law to make good the damages fuſtained by the latter. 

The roaders attentively obſerve to anchor, or moor, at a competent diſtance 
from each other; and that thoſe which arrive laſt ſhall not moor in the track 
of the ſhiping which anchored Wee o as 800 ene my . when 
they are ready to depart. [ EYE! 
ROBANDS, or ROPE-BANDS. See Rene; ? 0 og 

 ROGUES-YARN,; a name given to a rupe- yarn, of a particular con- 
ſtruction, which is placed in the middle of jevery ſtrund, in all eables and 
cordage in the king's ſervice. It differs from all the reſt, as being untarred, 
and twiſted in a contrary manner, by Which it is caſily diſcovered. The 
uſe of this contrivatice is to examine whether: any cordage, +, r to be 
ſtolen or embezzled, has been formed for the king's ſervicdce. 

ROLLER, a cylindrical piece of timber, fixed either horizontally or per- 

dicularly above a ſhip's deck, ſo. as to revolve about an axis. It is ed 
to prevent the cables, hauſers, &c. from: beiog-chafed-by the friction which 
their ſurfaces would otherwiſe encounter, from bearing againſt that part of 
the ſhip, where the roller is placed, whilſt they are drawn into the py! &. 
by mechanical powers. 1 1210 7 
Rol LRS, are alſo moveable pieces of wood, of the fame: Egures which. 
are occaſionally placed under planks, or long pieces of timber in order to 
move them with greater facility either in Yo dock-yards,. or iu ladiog and de- 
Iweringomerchant-ſhips, s. 1617 0 sene ois 
ROLLING, the motion by which a hips rotks oo tide to ſide lie a 
eradle, occaſioned by the agitation of the waves. 19 
 RoLLiNG, therefore, is a ſort of revolution about anvintaſrinary, axis aſſing 
through the center of gravity of a ſhip: ſo that the nearer the center of gra- 
vity No the keel, the more violent will be./thezolling-motion3> becauſerithe 
center about which the vibrations are made, is placed ſo low in the 
that the reſiſtance made by the keel to the volume of water which it dilpldees 
in rolling, bears very little proportion to the force of the vibration above the 
center of gravity,” the radius of which extends as high as the maſt-headls. 
But if the center of gravity is placed higher above the keel, the radius of 
vibration will not only be diminiſhed; but an additional force to oppoſe the 
motion of rolling will be communicated to that us if che Ry 8. bottom. 
which is below the center of gravit 7:7 5 5 

So far as relates to the effect of rolling, when produced by the quality or 
ſtowage of the ballaſt, and to the manner by which it may be prevented, viz: 
a change of the quantity or diſpoſition of the ballaſt, we ſball endeavaur-to- 
explain under the article TIM. Alt may: however, be. nectflaryotoxremark, 
that the conſtruction of the ſhip's bottom may alſo contribute to diminiſh this 
mevement conſiderably. 1 ene beo & c nn off . 

To illuſtrate this by an example, let ſus ſuppoſeꝰ the fection: oi a hip per- 
gendiculat to the keel to be exactly circular, plate VIII. fig. 8. it is evident, 


that 


R O L N O0 


that if this be agitated in the water, it Will have nothing to ſuſtain } it, becauſe 
the rollin or rotation about it's center cliſplaces no more water than hen it 
remains upright : conſequently the rolling motion” muſt be very great in a 
high ſea. But if a plank 1 is fixed below it edgeways, or perpendicular to the 
as low as e, threughöut the whole length of the ſhip, it is plain that 

the plank'# will diſplace a volume of water to the right, when the 5 is in- 

clined to the left, which will retard her motion; and this obſtruckion , will al- 
ways act contrary to her Heeling or inelination to one ſide, and greatly diminiſh 
the vibration or rolling þ although it will ade very little to her ſtiffnefs: For, 
admiting the ſhip to incline to one ſide, as in fig: 8. the plank 4e would 
produce à very weak effort to brit her upright. But che depth of che keel, 
the riſing of the floors, and the dead wood fore and aft, as in 58 9. plate VIII. 
will aniwer the ſame purpoſe as the plank 4 e. 

Many fatal diſaſters have happened to ſhips, ariſing from a violent rolling; 
as the loſs of the maſts, looſening of the cannon, and ftraining violently on 
the decks and ſides, fo as to weaken the ſhip to a great degree. See BaLLasT, 
LAaBOURING, and PITCHING. 

RoLLING-TACKLE, a pulley or purchaſe faſtened to that part of a ſail yard 
which is to the windward of the maſt, in order to confine the yard cloſe down 
to the leeward when the ſail is furled. 

It is uſed to prevent the yard from having a great friction againſt the maſt 
in a high ſea, which would be equally pernicious to both. 

--ROPES, cordes, (rap, Sax. reep, Dutch) a general name given to all ſorts 
of cordage, above one inch in circumference, uſed in the riging a ſhip. 
See CanLe, Haus ER, TowLing, and WARP. 

Ropes are either cable- laid or hauſer- laid: the former are compoſed of 
nine frands, viz. three great ſtrands, each of which is compoſed of three 
ſealer ſtrands; and the latter is made with three ſtrands, each of which con- 


rains a 1 number of rope yarns, in Proportion to the liae of the rope 
require 


KRepz-BAxps, rabans, pronounced e certain pieces 4 ſmall rope, or 
| braided cordage, uſed to tie the upper edges of the great fails to their reſpec- 
tive yards. They are inſerted through the eyelet-holes in the head of the 
ſail, being generally of a ſufficient length to pals two or three times about 
the fajd yard. 

Rox - vAAu, fl de caret, the ſmalleſt and ſimpleſt part of any rope, bene 
one of the threads of which a ſtrand is compoſed ; ſo that the ſize of the latter, 
and of the rope into which it is twiſted, are determined by the number of 
rope-yarns. 

ROVER, a pirate or free booter. See W : 

: ROUGH- TREE, a name given in merchant - fhips to any maſt, de or 
bob placed as a rail or fenee above the ſhip's ſide, from the quarter-deck 


to the fore-c.ſtle. It is, however, with more propriety appled to any maſt 
Kc. which remains rough and unfiniſned- ö , 


ROUND- 


R 0 U K UN 
' ROUND-HOUSE, a, name given, in Eaft-Indiamen, and other large 


merchant-ſhips, to a cabin or aparement built in the after part of the quarter- 


deck, and having the poop for it's roof. This A is uſually called 
the coach in our ſhips of war. 

ROUNDING, 3 old a ropes. wound firmly and cloſely about that part 
of a cable which lies in the bauſe, or under the ſhip's vo, or athwart the 
ſtem. le is uſed to prevent the ſurfacęe of the cable from being chafed or 
freted in thoſe places. See the articles Karcting and Szrvies. _ 

Rouxpix c- Ix generally implies the act of pulling upon any rope which 
paſſes through one or more blocks, in 4 direcxion nearly horizontal; as, 
round-in the weather-braces ! &c. It is apparently derived from the circular 
motion of the rope about the heave or pulley chrough which it paſſes. 

Roux pix c- vr is uſed nearly in the ſame enſe, only that it is expreſſed of 
a tackle which hangs in a perpendicular poſition, without ſuſtaining or hoiſt- 
ing any weighty body: it is then the operation of pulling the blocks cloſer 
to each other, by means of the rope which paſſes through them, to compoſe 
the tackle; and is therefore ee to en by which the blacks 
are drawn farther aſunder. 


# ia &# 4% 


See Oar: A 1 Ki, 1 318A 3 25 
_ Row-GALLEY, See the a icle San - 19-416 nao. 
Row- Locks, thoſe parts of the guntvale, or upper. ** of a boat's ſide, 

whereon the oar reſts in the exerciſe of rowing. In the ſides of the ſmalleſt 

veſſels of war, a number of little ſquare holes, called row-ports, are es 100 

this purpoſe, parallel to the ſurface of the water. 

ROWERS, rameurs, a name given to e Perions, by whom the, o. cars Are 
managed... x 29 59 8rd 

ROWING-GUARD. Ses G0 RD-BOAT,. | 

ROYAL, boulingue, a name given to the higheſt. ſail which is Wong iq: 
any ſhip. It is ſpread immediately above the rop-gallant-fail, to whoſe yard+ 


arms the lower corners of it are attached. This ſail i never uſed but i in light: 


and favourable egen, i. - | \i KIT A ge Me CO De i 5631 10 900 
RU DDER. See the article HHN. i M hide. 11+ 40 bas 
RUN, the aftmoſt or hindmoſt part of a ſhip ; bottom, where. it; grows 

extremely narrow, as the floor approaches the ſtern - poſt, 14707 


RUNG-HE ADS, fleurs, a name ſqmętimes, given by ſhipprights:toghe 
per ends of. the ede which argIptbermile FIVE properly called 
Mor S. dec NAVAL, AR CHIYBECTHRES of 1 . 5-510! d oy 

RUNNER, itdgue, a thick rope vid 9 we 6 michaojall pavers 


of a tackle. See that article. | 
«7-19 The 


R UN R UN 

The runner a, fig. 10. plate VIII. paſſes through a large hook - block, as 
c, and has uſually a hook & attached to one of it's ends, and one of the 
tackle-blocks to the other; and in applying it, the hook, as well as the lower 
block of the correſponding tackle, is fixed to the object intended to be re- 
moved. ; 

RUNING- our a warp, the act of carrying the end of a gope out from 
the ſhip, in a boat, and faſtening it to ſome diſtant place, to remove the 
ſnip towards the ſaid place, or keep her ſteady whilſt her anchors are lift- 
ed. &c. : | = } 211 
 RvuninG-RIGING, all that part of a ſhip's riging which paſſes through 


the blocks, to dilate, contract, or traverſe the fails. See the article Rio- 
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ſail-booms in a firm and ſteddy poſition, For this purpoſe the cavity on the 
lower part of the ſaddle conforms to the cylindrical ſurface of the yard to 
which it is attached: and in like manner the hollow, on the upper ſide, an- 
ſwers to the figure of the boom, and ſerves as a channel whereby it may be 
run out or in, along the yard, as occaſion requires. | 

SAGGING to leeward, the movement by which a ſhip makes a conſider- 
able lee. way, or is driven far to leeward of the courſe whereon ſhe apparently 
ſails. It is generally expreſſed of heavy- ſailing veſſels, as oppoſed to keeping 
well to windward, or, in the ſea-phraſe, holding a wind. _ 

SAIC, a ſort of Grecian ketch, which has no top-gallant-ſail or mizen- 
top-ſail. See Kxren. . 
SAIL, voile, (ſegl, Sax. ſeybel, ſcyl, Dutch) an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
breadths of canvas, or other texture, ſewed together, and extended on, or 
between the maſts, to receive the wind, and carry the veſſel along the water. 
Thbe edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a fail is compoſed, are gene- 
rally ſewed together with a double ſeam: and the whole is ſkirted round at 
the edges with a cord, called the B; - rope. 2 to = 

Athough the form of ſails is extremely different, they are all nevertheleſs 
triangular or quadrilateral figures; or, in other words, their ſurfaces are con- 
rained either between three or four ſides. Ee nog apy. + 
The former of theſe are ſometimes ſpread by a yard, as lateen - ſails; and 
| otherwiſe by a ay, as ftay:ſails; or by a maſt, as ſnhoulder- of. mutton ſails: 
in all which caſes the foremoſt leech or edge is attached to the ſaid yard, maſt, 
or ſtay, throughout it's whole length. The latter, or thoſe which are four- 
ſided, are either extended by — as the principal ſails of a ſhip; or by 
yards and booms, as the fiuding-ſails, drivers, ring-tails, and all thoſe ſails 


which are ſet occaſionally ; or by gaffs and booms, as the main. ſails of loops 


and brigantines;, _ Ea | | | | 
The principal fails of a ſhip (fig. 1. plate IX.) are the courſes or lower 
fails a, the top-/ails h, which are next in order above the courſes; and the 
top-gallant-ſails c, which are expanded above the top-ſails, _ | 
The courſes are the main-fail, fore-ſail, and mizen, main-ſtay-ſail, fore · 
ſtay-ſail and mizen- ſtay- ſail; but more particularly the three firſt. 
VN. B. The main-ſtay-ſall is N * except in ſmall veſſels. 


OAD DLE, a ſmall cleat, or wooden block, hollowed on the upper and 
lower ſide, and nailed on the lower yard- arms, to retain the ſtuding- 


In 
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In all quadrangular fails the upper edge is called the head; the ſides or 
ſkirts are called leeches; and the bottom or lower edge is termed the foot. 
If the head 1s parallel to the foot, the two lower corners are denominated clues, 
and the upper corners earings. 

In all triangular fails, and in thoſe four-ſided fails wherein the head is not 
parallel to the foot, the foremoſt corner at the foot is called the tack; and the 
after lower- corner the clue; the foremoſt perpendicular or ſloping edge is 
called the fore leech, and the hindmoſt the after leech. | | 

The heads of all four-ſided fails, and the fore-leeches of lateen fails, are 
attached to their reſpective yard or gaff by a number of ſmall cords called ro- 
bands; and the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the peek of the 
gaff, by earings. 2 125 %% 218 Lia eien o N \ 4 

The ſtay- ſails are extended upon ſtays between the maſts, whereon they are 
drawn up or down occaſionally, as a curtain ſlides upon it's rod, and their 
lower parts are ſtretched out by a tack and ſheet. The clues of a topſail are 
drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard, by two large ropes called the 
top- ſail ſheets ; and the clues of the top-gallant-ſails are in like manner ex- 
tended upon the top- ail yard- arms, as exhibited by plate IX. fig. 1. 

The ſtuding- ſails are ſet beyond the leeches or ſkirts of the main · ſail and 
fore-ſail, or of the top · ſails or top- gallant-ſails of a ſhip. Their upper and 
lower edges are accordingly extended by poles run out beyond the extremities 
of the yards for this purpoſe. Thoſe ſails however are only ſet in favourable 
winds and moderate weather. TY r „ 

All ſails derive their name from the maſt, yard, or ſtay upon which they 
are extended. Thus the principal fail extended upon the main-maſt is called 
the main: ſail, grande voile, d, fig. 2. plate IX. the next above, which ſtands 
upon the main- top maſt, is termed the main-top-ſail; grand bunier, e; and the 
higheſt, which is ſpread acroſs the main- top- gallant- maſt, is named the main- 
top-gallant-ſail, grand perroquet 7. | 

In the ſame manner there is the fore-fail, miſaine, g; the fore-top-ſail, 
petit bunier, h; and the fore-top-gallant-ſail, petit petroguet, i; the mizen, 
artimon, ł; the mizen top-ſail, perroquet M urtimon, I; an mizen top-gallant- 
ſail, zz. Thus alſo there is the min ſtay- ſail o; main- top-maſt ſtay-ſail 2; 
and main-top-gallant ſtay- ſail ; with a middle ſtay- ſail which ſtands between 
the two laſt. N. B. All theſe ſtay-ſails are between the main and fore 
1 un | 3 Fit nah Woe hae org en ng 
The ſtay-ſails (voiks Petar) between the main- maſt and mizen- maſt are the 
mizen ſtay- ſail 7; and the mizen top- maſt ſtay-ſail 5; and ſometimes a mizen 
top - galant ſtay- ſail above the latter. | 

The ſtay- ſails between the fore-maſt and the bowſprit are the fore ftay-fail 
1; the fore top malt ſtay-ſatl «; and the jib, foc, x. There is beſides two 
ſquare ſails extended by yards under the bowſprit, one of which is called the 
ſprit-ſail, civadiere, y; and the other the ſprit-fail top-fail z, perroquet de beau- 
pre. For the French names of all-the ſtay-ſails, ſee the French term EAI, 
and the phraſes following it. FFV 2 5 
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The ſtuding-ſails, (bonnettes en etui) being extended upon the different 
yards of the main-maſt and fore - maſt, are likewiſe named according to their 
ſtations, the lower, top-maſt, or top-gallant ſtuding ſails. 

The ropes by which the lower yards of a ſhip are hoiſted up to their pro- 
per height on the maſts, are called the fears. In all other fails the ropes em- 
ployed for this purpoſe are called Baliards. 

The principal ſails are then expanded by haliards, ſheets, and bowlines, 
except the courſes, which are always ftretched out below by a tack and ſheet, 
See Bowtine, CLOSE-HAuED, c. They are drawn up together, or truſſed 
up, by bunt lines, elue- lines, d d, fig. 1. leech*lines, e e; reef-tackles, f f; 
flab-line, g; and ſpiling- lines. As the bun ines and leech- lines paſs on the 
other ſide of the fail, they are expteſſed hy duted · lines in the figure. See 
thofe articles. 1 2115 7 1 Nn 102 E102] OO C7; 1 if 

The courſes, top- fails, and top-gallant ſails, are wheeled about the maſt, 
ſo as to ſpit the various directions of the wind hy bra The higher ſtud- 
ing-ſatls, and in general all the tzy-fails, are drawn down, fo as to be furl- 
ed, or taken in, By down-hauls. See Brace, TRi, and Down-naur. _ 

Sali. is allo a name applied to any veſſel· beheld at a diſtance: under ſail. 

To ſet Sail, faire voile, is to unfurl and expand the ſails, upon theit re- 
ſpective yards and Rays, in order to begin the action of ſailing. 
To mate Sail, is to ſpread an additional quantity of fail, fo as to increaſe 
the ſhi 's velocity. ot ind e 2473171 3 = Nef "$499 91371072 ty 

To ſhorten SAIL, is to reduce or take in part of the fails, with an intention 
to diminiſh the ſipꝰs veloeitii y. 173 
To firike Sa ir, is to lower it ſuddenly. This is particularly uſed in- ſaluting 
or doing homage to a ſuperior force, or to one whom the law of nations ac- 
knowledges as ſuperior in certain regions. Thus all foreign veſſels ſtrike to 
an Engliſh man of war in the Britiſh ſeas.' See Salurn. 

SAILING, the movement by which a veſſel is wafted along the ſurface of 
the water, by the action of the wind yo her ſails. 1 


When a ſhip changes her ſtate of reſt into that of motion, as in advancing 
out of a harbour, or from her ſtation at anchor, ſhe acquires her motion very 
gradually, as a body which arrives not at à certain velocity till after an infi- 
nite repetition of the action of it's weihgt. . | 

The firſt impreſſion of the wind greatly affects the velocity, becauſe the re- 
ſiſtance of the water might deſtroy it, ſince the velocity being but ſmall at 
firſt, the reſiſtance of the water which depends on it will be very feeble: but 
as the ſhip increaſes her motion, the force of the wind on the fails will be di- 
miniſhed ; whereas on the contrary the reſiſtance of the water on the bow 
will accumulate, in proportion to the velocity with which the veſſel advances. 
Fhus the repetition of the degrees of force, which the action of the fails adds 
to the motion of the ſhip, is perpetually decreaſing z whilſt on the contrary 
the new degrees added to the effort of reſiſtance on the bow are always aug- 
menting. The velocity is then accelerated in proportion as the quantity added 
is greater than that which is ſubtracted: but when the two powers become 
equal, when the impreſſion of the wind on the fails has loſt ſo much of it's 
force, as only to act in proportion to the oppoſite impulle of reſiſtance 15 the 
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bow, the ſhip will then acquire no additional velocity, but continue 0 fail 


| with a conſtant uniform motion. The great weight of the ſhip may indeed 


revent her from acquiring her greateſt velocity; but when. ſhe has attained 

it, ſhe will advance by her own intrinſic motion, without gaining any new 
degree of velocity, or leſſening what ſhe has acquired. She moves then b 
her own proper force in vacuo, without being afterwards ſubject either to the 
effort of the wind on the ſails, or to the reſiſtance of the water on the bow. 
If at any time the impulſion of the water on the bow ſhould deſtroy any. part 
of the velocity, the effort of the wind on the fails will revive it, ſo that the 
motion will continue the ſame. It muſt however be obſerved, that this ſtate 
will only ſubſiſt when theſe two powers act upon each other in direct oppo- 
ſition ; otherwiſe they will mutually deſtroy one another, The whole theory 
of working ſhips depends on this 4 and the perfect equality 
which ſhould ſubſiſt between the effort of the wind and the rn of th e 
water. Bouguer, Traits du navire. F 

The effect of failing is produced by a :adicions Srrangement 'of the 1 ſails to 
the direction of the wind. Accordingly the various modes of failing are de- 
rived from the different degrees and ſituations of che wind with regard to the 
courſe of the veſſel. - - ' 

To illuſtrate this obſervation by examples, the plan of a ivmber of ſhips 
proceeding on various courſes are repreſented by fig. g. plate IX. which exhi- 


bits the thirty-two points of the compaſs, of which C is the center: the di- 


rection of the wind, which is northerly, being expreſſed by the arrow. 

It has been obſerved in the article CLos E-HAULED, that a ſhipin that ſitua- 
tion will ſail nearly within fix points of the wind. Thus the ſhips B and y 
are cloſe-hauled, the former being on the, larboard zack, ſteering E. N. E. 
and the latter on the ſtarboard tack ſailing W. N. W. with their yards. 4 5 
braced obliquely, as ſuitable to that manner of ſailing. The line of battle 
on the larboard tack would accordingly be expreſſed by C B, and on: ou 
ſtarboard by C y. 

When a ſhip is neither cloſe- hauled, nor ſteering afore the wind, The is in 
general ſaid to be failing large. The relation of Wo wind to her courle is 
preciſely determined by the number of points between the latter and the 
courſe cloſe-hauled. Thus the ſnips c and x have the wind one point large, 
the former ſteering E. 5 N. and the latter W. A N. The yards remain almoſt: 
in the ſame poſition as in B and y: the bowlines and Sheets of the ſails being 
only a little ſlackened. | 

The ſhips d and u have the wind two points Jarge, the one ſteering eaſt 
and the other weſt. In this manner of ſailing, however, the wind is more 


particularly ſaid to be upon the beam, perpendiculaire du vent, as being at 


right angles with the keel, and coinciding with the poſition of. the ſhip's. 
beams. The yards are now more acroſs. the ſhip, the bowlines are caſt off, 


and the ſheets more relaxed; ſo that the effort of the wind being applied nearer 


to the line of the ſhip's courſe, her velocity is greatly augmented, 
In e and # the ſhips have the wind three points large, or one point. abaft 


the beam, the courſe of the former . E. & S. and that of the latter 


W. I S. 
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W. 58. The ſheets are ſtill more flowing; the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminiſned; and the courſe accelerated in proportion. 

The ſhips F and /, the firſt of which ſteers E. S. E. and the ſecond W. S. W. 
have the wind four points large, or two points abaft the beam. In g and 
the wind is five points large, or three points abaft the beam, the former ſail- 
ing S. E. & E. and the latter S. W. & W. In both theſe ſituations the ſheets 
are ſtill farther ſlackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart the ſhip's 
length, in proportion as the wind approaches the guarter. | 

he ſhips þ and g, ſteering S. E. and S. W. have the wind ſix points large, 

or more properly on the quarter; which is conſidered as the mo 8 
manner of failing, becauſe all the fails co-operate to increaſe the ſhip's velo- 
city: whereas, when the wind is right aft, as in the ſhip m, it is evident, 
that the wind, in it's paſſage to the foremoſt ſails, will be intercepted by thoſe 
which are further aft. When the wind is on the quarter, the fore-tack is 
brought to the cat head; and the main-tack being caſt off, the weather. clue 
of the main · ſail is hoiſted up to the yard, in order to let the wind paſs freely 
to the fore ſail; and the yards are diſpoſed fo as to make an angle of about 
two points, or nearly 227, with the keel. . 

The ſhips i and p, of which the former fails S. E. 5 S. and the latter 
S. W. 5 S. are ſaid to have the wind three points on the larboard or ſtarboard 
quarter: and thoſe expreſſed by æ and o, two points; as ſteering S. S. E. 
and S. S. W. in both which poſitions the yards make nearly an angle of 16?, 
or about a point and an half, with the ſhip's length. * 5 Tia? 

When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in the ſhips / and , whoſe 
courſes are S. 5 E. and S. 4 W. the ſituation of the yards and ſails is very 
little different from the laſt mentioned; the angle which they make with the 
keel being ſomewhat. leſs than a point, and the ſtay-ſails being rendered of 
very little ſervice. The ſhip m ſails right afore the wind, or with the wind 
right aft. In this poſition the yards are laid-at right angles with the ſhip's 
length: the ſtay-ſails, being entirely uſeleſs, are hauled down: and the main- 
fail is drawn up in the brails, that the fore- ſail may operate; a meaſure which 
conſiderably facilitates. the ſteerage, or effort of the helm. As the wind is 
then intercepted, by the main top- ſail and main top-gallant-ſail, in it's paſſage 
to the fore top-ſail and fore top-gallant-ſail, theſe latter are by conſequence- 
entirely becalmed, and might therefore be furled, to prevent their being freted 
by flaping againſt the maſt, but that their effort contributes greatly to pre- 
vent the ſhip from broaching-to, when ſhe deviates from her courſe to the 
right or left thereof. wh hw 

Thus all the different methods of ſailing may be divided into four, viz; 
cloſe-hauled, large, quartering, and afore the wind ; all which relate to the 
direction of the wind with regard to the ſhip's courſe, and the arrangement 
of the ſails. See alſo DRI r and LREW ar. | SPE 
Order of SaiLiNG, the general diſpoſition of a fleet of ſhips when proceed- 
ing on a voyage or expedition. th 

It has already been obſerved in the article FLER, that the moſt convenient 
order of failing, for a ſquadron of ſhips, is in three parallel columns, ſo x to 
| orm. 
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form the line of battle with greater facility and expedition. In this diſpoſition, 
the ſtation of each ſhip is previouſly appointed by the commander in chief 
and the ranks or columns are as near to each other as regularity, and a 
regard for their common ſecurity, will admit. This diſtance, which ought - 
to be carefully obſerved in tacking, may be regulated by the movements of 
ſome of the ſhips in the column furtheſt to windward, which ſhould accord- 
ingly govern the operations of the whole ſquadron. See Tacking. 
SAILING alſo implies a particular mode of navigation, formed on the prin- 
ciples, and regulated by the laws of trigonometry. Hence we ſay, plain 
failing, mercator's, middle-latitude, parallel and great circle ſailing. See 
the article NAavicaTion. | * 
SAILOR, matelot, a ſeafaring man: a perſon trained in the exerciſe of 
fixing the machinery of a ſhip, and managing her, either at ſea, or in a road, 
or harbour, e i | T: | 
SAIL-YARD. See the article Yar. 
SALLY-PORT. See the article Fir e-$nip. 


SALVAGE, a third part of the value of any thing recovered from the ene- 
my, after having remained in his poſſeſſion twenty-four hours; or of any thing 
draged up from the bottom of the fea. It is paid by the firſt proprietors to 
the perſons who have ſo recovered it, or elſe detained legally by the latter. 

SALUTE, /alut, (from ſaluto, Lat.) a teſtimony of deference or homage 
rendered by the ſhips of one nation to another; or by ſhips of the ſame na- 
tion to a ſuperior or equal, ) . 
This ceremony is variouſly performed, according to the circumſtances, 
rank, or ſituation of the parties. It conſiſts in firing a certain number of 
cannon, or vollies of ſmall arms; in ftriking the colours or top-ſails; or in 


one or more general ſhouts of the whole ſhip's crew, mounted on the maſts 
or riging for that purpoſe. | 


f "ho principal regulations with regard to ſalutes in the royal navy are as 
ollow : 

* When a flag-officer ſalutes the admiral and commander in chief of the 
fleet, he is to give him fifteen guns; but when captains ſalute him, they are 
to give him ſeventeen guns. The admiral or commander in chief of the 
fleet is to return two guns leſs to flag-officers, and four leſs to captains. 
Flag-officers ſaluting their ſuperior or ſenior officer, are to give him thirteen. 
guns. Flag-officers are to return an equal number of guns to flag-officers 
bearing their flags on the ſame maſt, and two guns leſs to the reſt, as alſo to 
captains. 
| . When a captain ſalutes an admiral of the white or blue, he is to give him 
fifteen guns; but to vice and rear admirals, thirteen guns. When a flag- 
officer is ſaluted by two or more of his Majeſty's ſhips, he is not to return the 
ſalute till all have finiſhed, and then to do it with ſuch a reaſonable number 
of guns as he ſhall judge proper. 

In cafe of the meeting of two ſquadrons, the two chiefs only are to ex- 
change ſalutes. And if ſingle ſhips meet a ſquadron conſiſting of more than 
one flag, the principal flag only is to be ſaluted. No ſalutes ſhall be repeat- 
ed by the ſame ſhips, unleſs there has been a ſeparation of fix months at leaſt. 


None 
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© None of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, commanded only by captains, ſhall 
give or receive ſalutes from one another, in whatſoever part of the world 
they meet. | | 

A flag officer commanding in chief ſhall be ſaluted, upon his firſt hoiſting 
his flag, by all the ſhips preſent, with ſuch a number of guns as is allowed 
by the firſt, third, or fifth articles. be 

When any of his Majeſty's ſhips ſhall meet with any ſhip or ſhips belong- 
ing to any foreign prince or ſtate, within his Majefty's ſeas, (which extend to 
Cape Finiſterre) it is expected, that the ſaid foreign ſhips do ftrike their 
top-ſail, and take in their flag, in acknowledgment of his Majeſty's ſovereignty 
in thoſe ſeas: and if any ſhall refuſe or offer to reſiſt, it 1s enjoined to all- 
flag-officers and commanders to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to compel them. 
thereto, and not ſuffer any diſhonour to be done to his Majeſty. And if any 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall ſo much forget their duty, as to omit ſtriking 
their top - ſail in paſſing by his Majeſty's ſhips, the name of the ſhip and ma- 
ſter, and from whence, and whither bound, together with affidavits of the 
fact, are to be ſent up to the ſecretary of the admiralty, in order to their be- 
ing proceeded againſt in the admiralty- court. And it is to be obſerved, that 
in his Majeſty's ſeas, his Majeſty's ſhips are in no ways to ſtrike to any; and 
that in other parts, no ſhip of his Majeſty's is to ſtrike her flag or topſail to 
any foreigner, unleſs ſuch foreign fhip ſhall have firſt ſtruck, or at the ſame 
time ſtrike her flag or top- ſail to his Majeſty's ſhip. 1 75 46 

Ihe flag-officers and commanders of his Majeſty's ſhips are to be careful 
to maintain his Majeſty's honour upon all occaſions, giving protection to his 
fubje&s, and endeavouring, what in them lies, to ſecure and encourage them 
in their lawful commerce; and they are not to injure, in any manner, the 
ſubjects of his Majeſty's friends and allies, | 
AI a foreign admiral meets with any of his Majeſty's ſhips, and ſalutes: 
them, he ſhall receive gun for gun. If he be a vice-admiral, the admiral: 
ſhall anſwer with two guns leſs. If a rear-admiral, the admiral and vice- 
admiral ſhall return two leſs. But if the ſhip be commanded by a captain 
only, the flag officers ſhall give two guns leſs, and captains an equal number. 

When any of his Majeſty's ſhips come to an anchor in a foreign port or 
road, within cannon-ſhot of it's forts, the captain may ſalute the place with 
fuch a number of guns as have been cuſtomary, upon good aſſurance of hav- 
ing the like number returned, but not otherwiſe. But if the ſhip bears a flag; 
the flag- officer ſhall firſt carefully inform himſelf how flags of like rank, be- 
longing to other crowned heads, have given or returned ſalutes, and to inſiſt! 
upon the ſame terms of reſpect. 8 b 

© It is allowed to the commanders of his Majeſty's ſhips in foreign parts, to 
ſalute the perſons of any admirals, commanders in chief, or captains of ſhips. 
of war of foreign nations, and foreign noblemen or ſtrangers of quality, as 

alſo the factories of the king's ſubjects, coming on board to viſit the ſhip; 
and the number of guns is left to the commander, as ſhall be ſuitable to the 
occaſion, and the quality of the perſons viſiting ; but he is nevertheleſs to 
remain accountable for any exceſſes in the abuſe of this liberty. If the a . 
. viſited 
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viſited be in company with other ſhips of war the captain is not to make uſe 
of the civilities allowed in the preceding article, but with leave and conſent 
of the commander in chief, or the ſenior captain. 

< Merchant-ſhips, whether foreigners, or belonging to his Majeſty? s ſub- 
jets, ſaluting the admiral of the fleet, ſhall be anſwered by ſix guns leſs, 
when they ſalute any other flag-ſhips, they ſhall be anſwered by four guns 
leſs ; and if they ſalute men of war commanded by captains, they ſhall be 
anſwered by two guns leſs, If ſeveral merchant-ſhips ſalute in company, no 
return is to be made, till all have finiſhed, and then by ſuch a, number of 
guns as ſhall be thought proper ; but though the LARS, heh ſhould an- 
ſwer, there ſhall be no ſecond return... 

< None of his Majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall ſalute any of his Majeſty $ forts 
or caſtles in Great Britain or Ireland, on any. ren whatſoever.” Regula- 
tions and Inſtruclions for the Sea-ſervice. _ 

SAMSONS-POST, piedro:t, a ſort of pillar ereQted i in a ſhip s hold, be- 

tween the lower deck and the kel/an, under the edge of a L and fur- 
niſhed with ſeveral notches that ſerve as ſteps to mount or deſcend, as occa- 
ſion requires. 
This poſt, being firmly driven into it's place, not only ſerves to ſupport the 
beam, and fortify the veſſel in that place, but alſo to prevent the cargo or 
materials contained in the hold from ſhifting to the oppolite ſide, 1 0 the roll- 
ing of the ſhip in a turbulent and heavy ſea. | 

SAUCER. See the article CaPsSTERN, | | 

SCALING the guns, ſeufler, the act of cleaning the inſide of a ſhip's can- 
non, by the ernlallen of a ſmall quantity of powder; which effectually blows 
out any dirt or ſcales of iron which may adhere to the interior ſurface. 

SCANTING, addoner, the variation of the wind by which it becomes un- 
favourable to a ſhip s courſe, after having. been fair or large. It is diſtin- 

guiſhed from a foul wind, as in the ormer, A ſhip 1 is {till enabled to ſail on 
bo courſe, although her progreſs is conſiderably retarded; but in the latter 
ſhe is obliged to deviate fro om the line of her courſe, 'as explained 1 in the ar- 


ticle TAcKING. 


SCANTLING, the dimenſions of any piece « of amber with regard 1 to it's 
breadth and thickneſs. . ee 

SCARF, empature, ([cherven, Dutch), a ; particular: method c of dhicing | two 
pieces of timber together by the extremities. 

When two pieces of timber are joined together, ſo that the end of one goes 
over the end of the other, being tapered fo that the one may be let into the 
other, and become even, they are ale to be ſcarfed : ſuch are the keel pieces. 
But when the ends of the two pieces are cut Iquare, and put together, they 
are ſaid to butt to one anothef; and when another piece is laid upon, and 
faſtened to both, as is the caſe. in in the frame-timbers, this is called ſcarfing 
the timbers and half the piece which fa aſtens the two timbers together i is rec- 
koned the Jeng th of the ſcatf, Murray f Ship-building. 

SCROON ER, a ſmall veſſel with two maſts, whoſe main-ſail and fore-fail 
are 6 ho from gaffs reaching from the maſt towards the 1 0 

etche 


* 


s © O Jeb u' 


ſtretched out below by booms, whoſe forenfoſt ends are Woked be bk iron, 
which claſps the maſt ſo as to turn therein as upon an axis, When the after- 
ends are ſwung from one ſide of the veſſel to the other 

SCOOP, #coupe, a little hollowed piece of moors employed to throw water 
out of a boat into the fea, which is uſually caſled bailing the boat. 


SCRAPING, the achof ſhaving off the dirty ſurface Sethi plank,in a fi p' | 


fide or decks, particularly: after à voyage; or when the ſeams have been co: 

vered with æ new compoſition of melted pitch or roſin . The inſtrument with 

which this is Fee is ways aro, called a. ſcraper, and 1 is repreſented i in 
4. plate IX. 


After the ſides of a ſhip are ſufficiently ſcraped, they are varniſhed over 


with. turpentine, or a mixture of tar and oil, or fuch materials; which pre- 
ſerves the planks from being rent or'ſplic'by the ſun and wind, and gives "che 
ſhip a more gay and ſplendid appearance on the water. | 


SCUD, à name given by ſeamen to the loweſt and li a clouds; which 
0 


are moſt ſwift] ed along the 'atmoſphere by the win 
SCUDING, (Stutta, Swediſh) the movement by which a ſhip i is carried 
precipitately before a tempeſt. 
As a ſhip flies with amazing rapidity through the water, whichever this ex- 
. is put in practice, it is never attempted in a contrary wind, unleſs when 
condition renders her incapable of ſuſtaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any longer on her ſide, without being expoſed to the moſt immi- 
nent danger. See the article TRYING 
A ſhip either ſcuds with a fail extended on her fore-maſt, or, if BY ſtorm 
is exceſſive, without any ſail, which in the ſet-phraſe is called! ſcuding un- 
der bare poles,” aller d ſec. In ſloops and ſchooners, and other ſmall veſſels, 
the ſail employed for this 1 was is called the ſquare- ail, voile de fortune. 
In large ſhips, it is either the foreſail, at large, 'reefed; or with it's gooſe-wing s 
extended, according to the degree of the tempeſt; or it is the fore-top-ſail 


cloſe reefed, and lowered on 4 : which laſt is articularly uſed when the 


ſea runs ſo high as to becaim the Need occaſionally; a circumſtance which 
expoſes the ſhip to the danger of broaching-to. 

The principal hazards incident to ſcuding are generally, a pooping Ya the 
difficulty of ſteering, which expoſes the veſſel pe ly tothe riſk: f broach- 
ing · to ;. and. the want of ſufficient ſea: room. A fea ſtriking the ſhip violent · 
ly on the ſtern may daſh it inwards, by which ſne muſt inevitably found 9 
broaching · to ſuddenly, ſhe is chreatened with being immediately ove 
and, for want of ſea-· room, ſhe 1s: endangered by ſhipwreck. on 4 Reiber; ; 
a circumſtance too dreadfulto require explanation ! * 

SCUPPERS, dalots, ( ſecbocpen, Dutch, to draw off) certain ala cut. 
throug h the -water-ways-and - ſides of a ſhip, at proper diſtances; arid lined 
with . lead, in order to carry the water off. frm the deck into the fea. 

The ſcuppers of the lower deck of a ſhip of war are uſdaliy furniſhect with 
aleathern pipe, called the ſcupper-hoaſe, Which hangs Yownward from the 
mouth or opening of the ſcupper. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
from __ when the ſhip Indiges under a weight of ſail,'*'* © #7 

L 1 SCUTTLE, 


2 . 
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SCIITTLE, (faults Er.) a ſmall batchwap ehr for ſoole partir par. 
poke through a W 2 deck, or through the Jovaridas of her N reg rea 
furniſhed with a! which firmly enclaſes it Whenever * Jer Doren 
and HaTcuway.. en nenne 

SCUTTLING,' the a& of tutiug lunge n e ſides 
of a thip, either when ſhe is He or GHH, and eon inues te float an the 
jutface. The deſign of this expedient is uſually to take out the ole or 4 
part of the cargo, proviſions, ſtores, &c. with all poſſible expeditian. . 

SEA, wer, (/e, Sax. zee, Dutch) is known to be a great congregation of 
waters, which is either univerſal or local; as ſurrounding th the Aae darch, or 
flowing on the coaſt of ſome partichlab ts why 


This term, however, is /vatioufly apphedt by aloe, to a de Dawes to 
the agitation produced by 2 multitude of waves in a te tpeſt. ior by ihr ir par- 
— 5 progreſs or direction. Thus they yy 2 Heavy! ſta broke over oat 
quarter, Nee iped a heavy ſea; there is à great ſen in the g= The fea 
lets to the ſouthward. Hence a ſhip is ſaid to head the fea, when her oouric 
e to the ſeting or — ſurges. 
long ſea implies an uniform and ſteady motion of joe; md exzen- 
five 1 z on the contrary, a ſhort ſea is when they runirregolarly, broken, 
and"interrupted ; io as frequently to burkt over 4 veſſabs fide br quarter; 
ver 22 beau N à veſſel that bears che fa firmly, chor 
heauily, or ſtraining her maſts and riging. 
3 the ſhore of any COUNEEy's or that part which vated by he 
np" 89! 8 WI „tn nne 445 
> SlxWaquana, — of a Matiner or ſailor. 
Ssanax, homme de mer, a mariner or perſon trained in the ck of 11 
g cha . ofa hip, and 'opplying it to the purpmſes ai nion. 
articles required in a common failor ab intitle bam Eibe Full 
. at he can ſtoen Saen ed an mange the tanks, by extending, 
riajong, and furling them, as verefion requites. When be is Ir 
— his fall in ede ene 00 derte taken or 


granted. iN 

'Bza-Manx, a pojem 1 Adee bed ar ta. 

Sea- marks are of various kinds, as leftone pr onjomtories, 4. vuins,, 
groupes of trees, Sc. and are very 0e dcr veliats © i. the paſt of 


their ſcuation. See als Br ae and ens 


1Sza-Roow, Bally derive; dnplies à ſüfficieit diſtance : . t a welt 
as from any rocks-or Ihatlows, neu r i ag without 
Ganger of ſhipwreck. 

Sua-Wz bs, e 2 fort of berg ge wang „ floating es the face of che 
wa br waſhed: upon e See the. French. tem dium, and rhe- 
Phet, which follow 501. 8 10 20411 0. 40 of Wo 

SEAMS, zdutfes; the” interval bitweeh cee Af he dank 


decks aud Thip $2 abe ae} 
Theſe are e pe 1 ' of 0: 


0 78 che entrance of the water. Ser che x article CALXING, - 


eden l e box pich, | 
"SEIZING, 


8 EPF | 8 E W 
EN, anarrer, the 6þeratianot Aening any | (wo topes, or different 


parts of ane rope to e rh 4 Jong gr Senf, alſo the cord ( anma- 
rage) which faltens 


ae Abe 


deſtances. t n round, an ee a ſhroud. et Kay, ſo that a 


ackle hay | be hooked. in k. go extend the aid ſhroud or ſtay, wbiſct'is called 
ting 


Des” the alt of pitching precipitarly into the hollow, or incervat, 
between two. Waves. 26 £1630, N 

SENNIT) ten, (from * $94 bait) a fert of, far braided condage 
formed by ng ge gr arns, together. owed i541 
ig. round a, cope, 10 rent it froth 
paſe, and which are accordings 


5 
8 1 5 . 1 as. ene 1 leather; en. a 
e with, itiangylar fails, 


T 

80 THEE 0 b 1 721 . 

Jolly C lte uliar to the Me 

ſea, 25 are generally na vi ad e pes Greeks, or Mabornotans.) Bo. 
is the ſituation, of any diſtant object hy the 


AAM al 


. e 
The ie 


Erics the act oe oblerv 
cotnpals,'ih order to tedver t og angle which it makes with the neareſt; niegi- 
din; 48. at even in the evenin; we ſe ſet the Tower of Arabia near che. port 
of. Alexandria, and it bore 8. SE. Aan diſtant four leagues. by eſtimation.” 41 


Bx ARF. | i 41.5 1 2204. 2 44 TEAC 
SzTING "alſo denotes the AceKian 7 the ied. current, or Tea, but. car: 


ticolatly che two latter; as, t * which ae dds auth . bed a 
Welle fea Frm 9% north: 2 0 Ae ebe 8 A San AMA Ae 


' SETING,. When plie to th le he fait js and expanding tb 
ſs AS tot m e a ſtil 4lobg the water, a er He Joplening been for Ione . 


or to. accelerate her velocity MY 
new nee, ro ler MOtion. vi is ul in contgadiſtin 


falls,, as 1088. g or 110 out is pg urling ot ſtowing them. 13% 

Stra ur * ac af n 5 dock , and 90 ſtays, to ſe· 
cure the Mt by the application of macht Wa, tackles, &. Sec 
DEAD-EYE, LANIO8DY Ait e el 2406164 b at- 
owered'3 1 the, er 47, we, have ſattled tb len, ar 2 
it lower, BY Ruling farther out to. EAWFAIG : Mhis:phtaſe is uſually,opp 
840 tlie fbrmer. being ,occaliongd by departing from tije atze 9 
5 . 255 5 1 by appro | 1 git bi ever fh eee 
exßfeffed 


e 4 ſituation of a Fig high x upon 

* fich lent fo ſs 15.91 F e e 

1 a ip runs Ae on the AE. "hs and 9 

ſewed 1 8 oper e : 
8 od 


fact bf the, W se Wo * 22 
. e N Fon Friel 59, de 


(tion. tottaking:- in th 


Nane 


ing Fe N h. amel x the 


0 
differ 1 01 d 8975 
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' SHAKES; — Name given. 'by bb 6 to the cracks or rents in 


a Plank, oceaſioned by tlie ſun or weather. 
SES  SHALLOP, 


non Rein of, tapecy tn tied together at feverat 


he.is;alrcady. mavings and fene 
bh ry 


C 
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: SHALLOP, a ſort of Jarge boat with two maſts, and pſually 1 
a ſchooner. 

Wr the beam or ſhaft of an anchor. Ste that article. * 
 SrHank-PAINTER, a ſhort rope and chain which hangs the ſhank 42 Guia 
of the anchor up to the _ ſide, ab the Apen faſtens * Fog and ſtock 
to the cat-head. | us TY" 

To SHAPE 'the courſe, comdiaindepid 2 fue, to dire or appoing! ſha! track 
of a ſhip, in order to proſecute a voyage. May. ' vets 155 

SHARP. See Bor roπ.- . ,. un 19958 57 Fit? 3 „ Ge, 

SHEATHING, d:u3lage, a ſort of caſing or covering ET on the outfide 
of a ſhipꝰs bottom, to protect the planks from the pernicious effoets of the 
worms: particularly in Hot. elimates, as between the tropies-. 

Sheathing either conſiſts of a number of boards or deals of fir, of Geeta 
of lead or copper; which laſt is a very late invention, having been only expe- 
rienced on a few of his Majeſty's frigates: it ſeems, howevet, to anſu er the 
purpoſe much better than the fit-planks. When the ſheathing ig performed 


with boards, there is a quam hair and tar ee between the outſide of 
the bottom, and the! inner ſurface of the board MR ; of — 18 TY 
SHEAVE, rouet, (/chijf, Dutch) a ſolid cylindrical wheel, fixed in a chan. 


nel, and mioweable about an axis, as being uſed to raiſe or increaſe the becher 
pical powers applied to remove any body. N 

The Ththves are either fixed in blocks, or in unbele cut through the 
maſts, caps cat: head or ſides of a ſhip.” See thoſe articles;  -- + > 

SHEEP:SHANK:*a fort of knot or hitch caſt on a rope, to torela ! 106 
occaſſon peyulres ? particutifly to Thereaſe the ſweep or length of a tacklo by 
contracting it's ruuer. By this conttivance the body to which the tackles. 
applied may be hoiſted much higher, or removed much” farther,- in a ſhorter 
time. ; ! 018 

Thus if any weighty body. is to be höiſted into: a ſhip,” and it be found that 
the blocks of the tackle meet before the object can reach the top of che ſide, 
it will be neceſſary to lower it a ain, or hang i it by ſome other method, till the 
runer of the tack le is ſneep - ſnanked, by hich the blocks will . a be 755 
rated tõ a competent diſtanc ee. J MOU: 277 

SHEER, relevement, the longitudinal curve of a ſhip's deck or ſides. 

SHEERING, in navigation, thebact of deviating or ſtraying from the 2 
of the courſe; either to the right or left, ſo as to form a Gerbe and irregular 
path through the water. It i \commonty otcaſioned/ by the ſhip's being diffi- 
cult to ſteer, dut very often from the fie gligence or incapacity of the -helmſ- 
man. Hence, to ſheer off is to remove at a greater diſtance. 

SHEERS, Wachine A muter, am engine pied to hoiſt<in or diſplace chelower 
maſts of a ſhip. See the article MX8T10 19362: 760 915 0. | 

The ſheers ewßle for this ph Ppbſe in ene royabnavy aredeſeribed ander 
the article bulk.” 12 gin kg —— Gir see plan Fyomdily or 


0 above 


18 Ha | 8 H I 


above the ſtation of the maſt, to which the mechanical powers are applied; 
Theſe ſort of ſheers are ſecured by ſtays, which extend forward and aft to the 
oppolite extremities of the veſſel. s ne to mad 0 | | 
_ SHEE T-6corte, a rope faſtened tone or both:the-lower- corners of a ſail;. 
to extond and retain it ina particularitationc} Sge/Croz.and Sa. 
When a ſhip fails with a lateral wind, the lower corner of the main and 
fore ſail are faſtened by a tack and a ſheet ; the former being to windward 
and the latter to leeward : the tack, however, is entirely diſuſed with a ſtern- 
wind; whereas the ſail is never ſpread without the aſſiſtance of one or both of 
the ſheers. n ii Hu TOVE TI ails G met ee n , ene: 
The ſtay- ſaila and ſtuding- falls have only one tack and one ſheet each: 
the ſtay-ſail-tacks. are always faſtened forwatd, and the ſheet drawn aft; 
but the ſtuding-ſail-tack- draws the outen clue of the ſail to the extternity of. 
the boom whereas the ſheer is employed to extend the inmoſt. 
To hau home the SHEET. See HO. | 
SHEET+ ANCHOR. See the article ANCHOR, art: 87 ei Files tte: = 
SHELL, in artillery... See Mortar and RA 
SHELL of à block, the outer frame or caſe, wherein the ſheave or wheel is 


contained, and traverſes about it's axis. See Bloeaex. 445 


. SHELVES, ecueils, (/chylf, Sax.) a general name given to any dangerbus 
ſhallows, ſand-banks, or rocks lying immediately under the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, ſo as to intercept any ſhip in her paſſage, and expoſe her to deſtruction. 
SHIFTED, de/arrim#e, the tate of a ſhip's; ballaſt, or cargo hen it is ſna- 
ken from one ſide to the other; either by the vialenee of her ſgeſliag im a ur- 
bulent fea, or by an extraordinary inclination to one ſide when.under dl great 
preſſure of ſail. This circumſtance, however, rarely happens, unleſs to thoſe 
cargoes which are ſtowed in dult, as corn, ſalt, or ſuch materials. 1 See Lippan: 


and Txim. | 


* 
1 0 i 


ET 1.35 


33 | | 2 
Snuirrkp, ſeuti, when expreſſed of the wind, implies altered: 
SHIFTER, detrempeur, a perſon appointed to aſſiſt the ſhip's cook, parti-- 
cularly in waſhing, ſteeping, and ſhiftingithe ſalt proviſions „Ale 
SHIFAING 4 factle,, the act of remoyingi the blocks of a. tadhle ta a 
greater diſtance from each other, on the object to vhich . theꝝ are applied, in 
order to give a greater ſcope or extent to their purchaſe. This operation is 
otherwiſe called fleeting, \- DEE-Kþat; article. iS wiv sg 5. STEELS * 2. 
SHIFTING the helm, rencontrery.1s-thet alteration, of it's poſition, by puſhing 
it towards the oppoſite {ide of the:ſhip.z;,See AIR. ge 
SHIFTING the voyal, depaſſery changingrit's poſition on the capſtern from 
the right to the left, and vice verſd. .. I e EY © a 
SHIP, vaiſſeau, (. Sas }4; general name given by ſeamen fta Fbe-firft- 
rank of veſſels which are navigated on ther 11 952 id) oh ed. 


. | Amongſt-people-who:are. ynacquainted with marine; diſtincti ons ſthisterm 
is of very/vague and — 4 ——.—— ſailors theme lyts, 


ſobmiting: Ocgaſismally: co the -infAνS,ν,H⁰f » ſtars ſrecdi ye 36 erding 
this general dea. in the {ca language, hewever, fit. is more reep. ; 
plicd. to. a;veſſel furniſhed with:three: maſts, cach of which a; compoſes of a 


* 


8 H I s A 1 
1 rs maſt, tap-roaſty, and toprynllant-maflywith n uſuabrachinery therets 


longing; it}, N31 2M 090! 3:0N9 ei „iin 

The deſig n of this work: bring-profeſſedly * treat of che aneh 
meckhanilens.. — ,havanents,. and military! oprrations of a Thip,- we 
may properly en, r- lee of the 
whole ſubject. n Atta nes 
The:plans, elevations, and:ſections uſed | in ebase os ſtrip'; the 
prinqipal pieces uf which ſhe s compnſed; and the d en et wen. 

— the ſevenal punpaſes of navigation, are dvſeribud, or refered to in 

Naval AR cHTECTURE: and the application of this theory ee is 
treated in che article Su õL ut... 

The machinery acnlifarnitumernthimbichi ſhe io-oqiped ate” on as. 
fuſed throughaut this; work, and natural fprinp from one another, like u 


multitude of branches from orm generalt trunk. Ses Mivevny Cards FATS, 
Ricinc, ANncHoR, &c. U e VIA 16s 


The qualities by which ſhe. is enabled: ro:encounrer a. dus are 
treated jn the article BA nꝗ nN ; and her ſevoral movements-therein 
are. euplained under Naw1&ATIOn,. Dur, Samo, Txonueniy: en 
Pr. and ROLLINS: . | 
| —— (— citadel; her: rr e bee are 
aapianly; dafemobed: in Cams, CannonaDe, Envacrmernt, Live, and 


Ran and: aber afforrs arocenſionally like rhoſe f A mine; or bembatd- 
ment, ;Ueroaceris alſn raftrudꝭ tothe articles FN S- SH and Monriat . 


2 under the g nern name cf 
beiden — howefimnts are gulleons, frigates, Hap-bonts, Labs, 
— anch fiy»bodts, :albot-wiuch. are defined ir their proper pheed, 
the: hag-boar,. that only differs fror. a: fligate· built 2 
of the Ren, Which has a great reſemblance to that of the cat, as Being h 
middle. bester benen waar md che heter. e all. che · arei 8 AT 
TER. 48 46 {| 1:32 2 1273 33T , a. HIT] 4 
Ships of war wget. uiped wick artillery, ammunition; FP 
dannn 2 — edge defence. They 
are 3 other by choir ſeveral} rankt or eluſſeßs. Ser 
Ram i Wt 1% e Daa 
Snip of the line is uſually appliedsro-alli-men of war envunting fnry guns 
and up vast Of latrʒ herr, our fifty-gon ſhips here en formeck ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to carry the fame — as thoſe of fi 
fall into the line inicaſes „See EINE.“ 8 5 
The ſhips of ſeventy- four cannon, and: — are” any oſteem· 
ed the moſteufeſul imabe ine oi batile h and indeed almoſt every other pur- 
poſe of war. It has therefore hom judged conformable ty out de fin, tor. 
preſem diffrronti viawa nö E,on nig of this) Thus plete 4V. 
exhihite tha hend, wirtr the bow ron fore · parte 1 Plane WE ſhows a: 
tranſyente:traac ahrmyphdrebroadeft party with fie of Ferupper and 
luer doc batterien. Hate iH cones. avhotivontal ſe Hin weithelldwer 
deck,. together: wichube plamcof n lde thereof, w_ 
3 a 
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all the pieces by which the deck is ſupported an the other. The quarter, 
and all the after - part of the ſhi p. is exhibited in plate VIII. 7 — 


of the ſtern in hank X. all of . —— on: the ſame ſcale, via. one fourth of 


an inch to foot except the deck; Which i hand un ünc hee a foot. 
Wa have jalio, on «Smaller nale, dian;clevarion-or fideyiew of a 
fixty-gun ſhip, in plate I. with the head thereof in plate IV. fig. 2. and che 
ſtern in plate X. ſig· 2. both f nenn ene weed. 
nuation pf the keel... hen DOG (3 Nerger ent ante TC 1 s 
Anne Sue. SeeAnmenSAare. YON SHILVED io Sto e 100 


Naopitel Se, a veſſel filed up to attend on ix fleet of men SA 4 re- 
ceive their ſick or wounded ; for which. purpoſe her deckt ſhould be high, 


and ber ports. ſufficiently large. Her cables ought alſo to tun . 
deck, to the 1 that the beds or cradles may he more oom 


ed 


betwern decks, and admit a r n the A N f at which is 
affenſive or corrupted. 

. Leeward:$W1n., Sce LEeEWARD. z „t 71 519. 7 2 . 

Merabant- Stulp, a veſſel employed in commene, us wur commodities 0 
various fonts from one port to anathe rt. 

The largef& merchant fps arc thoſe employed. by: who different European 
companies of merchants who trade to the Eaſt Indies. They are in general 
fomembat larger than our forty-gun ſhips: abey are mounted wich twenty 
cannen an their upper - deck, which undders, and fiwon their quarter - 


deck, which are ix. pounders. Plate dM. 6g. g. roprojentza view of one of theſe: 
veſſels. on the —— bow, where à is che iche mbeemmaſt, 


B the * fond the mop K the: — enden. 
ending aer er em O quarter. Aetx, Moos: ladder NO Reps. 
K the gangway, P head of, che capſtern : on the qprrterstevky OR! the — 


ng, 
water, — — vpon ir. Thera putte og cis ſn pe 
ed in the figure are referad to from the eg Agar ects the head, 


and the quarter in plate VIIIII. bag: | lrg qorte'918 109 To. 20 i 

Fig. 6. plate IX. hrbits aqnerter view ln aide Eaſt-Iddhemen, 
with a /quar tuck, or perpendicular counter, and having hoe pooptanthorns: 
feet on ther taſſarel. 
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7 Suip, is either uſed actively, as, to embark any perſon, or put aby thing 
aboard · ſnip; or paſſively, to receive oy thing into a 5 as, we  ſhiped \ a 


heavy ſea at-three o'clock. in the morni 


To Sur, alſo impkes to fix any thing in it's place ; as, to li the boats, 1. 6 
to fix them in their row. locks. T o ſhip the nn wee fx broad in their 
ſockets, c. 

SHIP-SHAPE, according to che faſhion of a ſhip, or in 4 manner of an ex- 
pert ſailor; as, the maſt is not riged ſhip-ſhape; trim your fails ſhip-ſhape. {1 
SHIPING;, a multitude of veſſels. The harbour is crowded -with ſhiping. 
SHIVERING, the ſtate of a fail when it ſhakes or flutters'in the wind, 
as being neither Full nor aback, but, in a middle degree between- both, as well 
with regard to it's abſolute poſition, as to it's relative effect on the veſſel. 7 
SHOAL, a term ſynonymous with allow. See that article 
| SHOE of the anchor, ſaulier, a ſmall block of wood, convex on the back 100 


having a ſmall hole, ſufficient to contain the point of the anchor:fluke, on the 


fore· de. It is uſed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wounding the 
planks on the ſhip's , when aſcending or deſcending ; for which purpoſe 
the ſhoe ſlides up and down along the bow, between'the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as: being youre: Cloſe; to the latter by the r of the 
forme... 1 e 14> 

. To SHOE an anchor, rider, i is to cron the fukes with a broad triangular 
piece of plank, whoſe area, or ſuperficies, is much larger than that of the 
flukes. It is intended to give the anchor a ——_ r _ of . 
bottom in very ſoft and oozy ground. b 

SHORE, a general name for the ſea-coaſt of any nel ain TING 

Snonx x is alſo a prop or large fanchion fixed under a ſhip 8 ades or botrom, 

to ſupport her when laid aground or on the ſtocks, &. | 
Bold Snort, a coaſt which is ſteep and abrupt, ſo as to admit che cloſeſt | 
approach of ſhiping without expoſing them to the danger of being ſtranded. 

To SHORTEN, expreſſed of a ſhip's ſails, is uſed i in oppoſition ro make. 
See that article, as alſo Sail. 

SHOT, a miſſive weapon, gs op the force of eullamed ponder 
from a fire arm in battle. D031 4 ,; 

The ſhot uſed in the ſea- ſervice is of various kinds. as bullers, bar. hot 
chain- ſhot, caſe-ſhot, and grape · ſnot z all of which are uſed in the royal navy. 
There is beſides other ſhort, of a more pernicious kind, uſed by Privateers, | 
and other piratical rovers; ſuch are langrage ſtar-ſhot, Gre-arrows, . 

The firſt and moſt Gmple.is the round · ſnot, which is a ball or globe of iron, 
whoſe weight! is in ee, to the fize of the ed or to nn of 
it's bore. bers? 19 4.30 Wis 03 ; 

The double- headed. or bap bot, Ge. 11. plate VII. are balls cut into two - 

equal parts, and joined together by a kind of iron bar. In the French ſer- 
8 — the middle is ſometimes filled with a compoſition, and the whole covered 
with linen diped in brimſtone; the cannon. in firing alſo inflames the com- 
buſtibles or compoſition of this ball, which ſets fire to the fails of the veſſel. 


One of the heads of this ball has an hole to receive a fuſe,” which, communi- 
| cating with the charge of the cannon, ſets fire to the bullet *. 


* Le Blond's Elements of War. Th 
e 
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The chain-ſhot, fig. 12. conſiſts of two balls chained tagether, being 
- principally deſigned to deſtroy the maſts and riging, "ROS they are better 
ted to perform than the ſingle bullets. 

Grape-ſhot is a combination of balls, "= 3- put into a thick canvas: 
bag, and corded ſtrongly together, ſo as to. Gem a ſort of cylinder, whoſe 
diameter is equal to that of the ball which is adapted to the cannon. This 
thee, is repreſented, by fg. 13. 13. A* a larger ſcale, at the bottom of the plate. 

Caſe-ſhot, ' fig. 14. is by puting a great quantity of muſket-· bullets 
inta 2 cylindrical tin- box called a caniſter. Ig: 5 are ann uſed of 
the French to ſcour the decks of the enemy. |. 


Diameter of I- 1 Conſuudion of Grape-ſhor died in'the Sea-ſervice. 
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Fire- arrous are deſcribed in the notes under che article ENGAGEMENT, 
and Langrage under that word. 

Star-ſhot conſiſts of four pieces of i iron, whoſe baſes, when ſeparate, form 

the quadrant of a circle; ſo that the whole, being joined, forms a cylinder 
equal to the ſhot of the cannon, Each of thoſe Nees is furniſned with an 
iron bar, the extremity of which is attached to a. ſort of link, as keys are 
ſtrung; upon a ring. Being dhe lil i from the gun, the fout branches or 
arms extend every way from the link in the center. Theſe alſo are chiefly 
intended to deſtroy the fails or riging, but their flight and execution is very 
precarious at any tolerable diſtance, - 

SHROUDS, haubans, (ſcrud, Sax. ) : a range of lunge ropes extended 
from the maſt-heads to the right and left fide of the ſhip, 1 REPO the 
maſts, and enable them to carry ſail, &c. . . 

The ſhrouds are always divided into pairs or cquples': 51 to ſay, one 
piece of rope is doubled, fig. 7. plate IX. and 7 two parts faſtened toge- 
ther at a ſmall diſtance rem the middle a, ſo as to leave a ſort of : novfe or 
collar a 5 to fix upon the maſt-head, This collar being fixed in it's place, 
viz. cloſe down upon the ; treſtle-trees x, fig. 2. bes VI. a pair of ſhrouds 
depend from it, whoſe lower ends ou ght to reach down to the deck., The 
lower ends of theſe ſhrouds are ſet LY or extended to the channel I. fig. 2. 
plate VI, on the outſide of the ſhip, by the application of mechanical powers, 
as explained in the articles dead e and laniard. | 

The ſhrouds as well as the fails are denominated from oh maſt} >. ich 
they belong. Thus they are the main, fore, and mizen ſhrouds, the main 
top-maſt, fore top-maſt, or mizen top-maſt ſhrouds,. and the main top-gal- 
lant, fore top-gallant, or mizen to -gallant ſhrouds. 

The number of ſhrouds by which a maſt is ſuſtained, as well as the ſize of 
rope of which they are formed, is always in proportion to the ſize of the maſt, 
and the weight of fail it is intended to carry. 

The two foremoſt ſhrouds on the ſtarboard and larboard ſide of the ſhip 
are always fited firſt upon the maſt-head; and then the ſecond on the —4 
board and the ſecond on the larboard, and fo on till the whole number is fixed. 
The intention of this arrangement is to brace the yards with greater facility 

when the fails are cloſe-hauled, which could not be performed without great 
difficulty if the foremoſt ſhrouds, were laſt fited on the maſt-head, becauſe 
the angle which they would make with the maſt would then be greatly in- 
creaſed. See alſo SwirTEeR, _ 

The topmalt-ſhrouds are extended from the topmaſt- heads to the edges of 
the tops, as expreſſed by fig. 3. pl. VI, and fig. 1 pl. IX. The lower dead-eye 
4, employed for this purpoſe, 1s fited with an iron band, called the foot-hook- - 
plate; which paſſes thro? a hole in the edge of the top, and communicates with 
a rope called the foot-hook ſhroud, 7795 lower end is attached to the ſhrouds 
of the lower maſt, in the ſtation J. The upper ends of the foot-hook ſhrouds 
are Pam with an iron hook u, which enters a hole in the lower end of the 
foot-Hook plate, ſo that when the top-maſt ſhrouds are extended to ſecure the 
maſt, the foot- hook ſhrouds neceflarily acquire an equal tenſion by means of 


221.1 the 
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the foot- hook plate, which, paſſing through the top, tranſmits the effort of 


the mechanical powers to the foot-hook ſhrouds below. 1 

The ſhrouds of the rf maſts are extended to the croſs- trees, as 
repreſented, by n, hg. I. plate IX. See allo fig: 5. plate VI. | | 

SIDE, cote, a name given. o. the Hanks of a ſhip, or in general to all | 
that part which. is preſented to. he Mew between the fem and ſtern, in a di- 
rection nearly perpendicular to the horizon,” "0 

The figure of the fide is formed: by that of the timbers upon which it is 
conſtructed. . It 1s covered with planks, extending from one end of the ſhip 
to the other; 1t is Alſo inf cc in different places by beams, clamps, kntes, 
riders, and Saxderds. See thaſe tiefe. IO TOC 

The ſide is terminated, aboye by the gunnel, and below by the lower edge 

of the main wale, which ſeparates it from the bottom: it is incloſed by the 


ſtern abaft, and by the bow forward. i rb 
SIGNALS, (nal, Fr.) certain alarms or notices uſed to corrinitinicate 
intelligence to a diſtant Object at ſe . 
Signals are made by firing artillery, and dif laying colours, lanthorns, or 
fire-works: and theſe are combined by multiplication and repetition. Thus, 
like the words of a language, they become arbitrary expreſſions, to which 
we have previouſly annexed particular ideas: and hence they are the gene- 
ral ſources of intelligence throughout a naval armament, &c. See Abmi- 
, ˙ . e wht FE 
Signals ought to be diſtinct, with ſimplicity.” They are fimple, when 
every inſtruction is expreſſed by a particular token, in order to avoid any 
miſtakes ariſing from the double purport of one ſignal. They are diſtinct, 
when iſſued without precipitation; when ſufficient time is allowed to ob- 
ſerve and obey them; and when they are expoſed in a conſpicuous place, ſo 
as $0. he readily perceived at a diſtance, Oo OTE 
All ſignals may be reduced into three different Kinds, viz. Thoſe which are 
made by the ſound of particular inſtruments, as the trum t, horn, or fife ; 
to which may be added, ſtriking the bell, or beating the drum. Thoſe 
which are made by diſplaying pendents, en/igns, and flags of different colours; 
or by lowering or. altering the poſition of the ſails: And, finally, thoſe 
which are executed by rockets of different Kinds; by firing cannon, or ſmall 
arms; by artificial fire-works ; and by lanthorns. 
Firing of great guns will f of equally in the day or night, or in a fog; 


to make or confirm ſignals ; of to raiſe the attention of the Hearers to a fu- 
ture order. This method, however, is attended with ſome, inconveniencies, 
and ſhould not be uſed indiſcri inately. Too great a repetition of the can- 
non is apt to introduce miſtakes and confuſion, as well as to diſcover the 
track of the ſquadron, The report and flight of the rockets is liable to the 
fame objection, when at a ſhort diſtance from the enemy. © 

It is then, by the combination of ſignals, preyioully Known, that the admi- 


ral conveys orders to, his fleet; every ſquadron, every diviſion, and every 
thip of which has it's particular ſignal. The inſtruction may therefore occa- F 
3j T 
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ſionally be given to the whole fleet, or to any of it's ſquadrons; to any di- 
viſion of thoſe ſquadrons, or to any ſhip of thofe diviſſons. 

Hence the ſignal of command may at the ſame time be diſplayed for three 
diviſions, and for three ſhips of each divifion; or for three ips in each 
ſquadron, and for only: nine ſhips in the whole fleet. For, the general fig- 
nal of the fleet being ſhewh, if a particular pendent be alſo thrown out from 
ſome remarkable place on the ſame maſt with the — ic will 
communicate intelligence to nine ſhips that wear the fame pendent. 

The pfeparatory ſignal given by the admiral to the whole, or any part of 
his fleet, is immediately anfweted by thofe to whom it is directed; by ſnew- 
ing the ſame ſignal, to teſtify that they are 5 to put his orders in exe- 
cution. Having obſerved their anſwer, he will ſtew the fighal which is to 
direct their operations: as & eee EY m7 te | 

To chace, to form the line, to begin the engagement, to board, to double 
upon the enemy, to ratly or return to action, to diſcontinue the fight, to 
retreat and fave themſelves. . The dextetity of working the ſhips in a fleet 
depends on the preciſe moment of executing theſe orders; and on the general 
harmony of their movements: a circumſtance which evinces the utility of - 
ſignal of preparation. . 

As tlie extent of the line of. battle, and the fire and ſmoke. of the action, 
or other circutnſtarices in navigation, will frequently prevent the admiral's 
ſignals from being ſeen throughout the fleet, they are always repeated by the 

officers next in command; by thips appointed to repeat ſignals; and, finally, 
by the ſhip or ſiups for which they are intended. „ | 

The ſhips that repeat the ſignals, beſides-the chiefs of ſquadrons of divi- -- 
ſions, are ufually frigates lying to windward or to leeard of the line. They 
ſhould be extremely vigilant to obſerve and repeat the ſignals, whether they 
are to tranſmit the orders of the commander in chief, of his ſeconds, to any 
part of the fleet; or to report the fortunate or diſtreſsful fituation of any 
part thereof. By this means all the ſhips. from the van to the rear will, 
unleſs diſabled, be ready at a moment's Warning to put the admifal's de- 
ſigns in execution. '- J 8 

To preſerve order in the repetition of ſignals, and to favour their com- 
munication, without embaraſſment, from the commander in chief, ts the hip 
for which they are calculated, the commanders of the ſquadrons repeat after 
the admiral; the chiefs of the diviſions, according to their order in the line, 
after the commanders of the ſquadrons; and the particular ſhips after the 


thiefs of the diviſions; and thoſe in return, after the particular ſhips; vice berſa, 


when the object is to convey any intelligence from the latter t6 the admiral, 
| Beſides the ſignals above mentioned, there are others for different ranks of 
officers ; as for captains, lieutenants, maſters, &c. or for any of thoſe officer 
of a peculiar ſhip. See Divisrox and SQUADRON. . NE 
SKEET, a fort of long ſcoop commonly ufed to wet the decks and ſides of 
a. ſhip in hot weather, in order to keep them cool, and to prevent them from 
ſpliting by the heat of the ſun. This practice is accordingly performed in 
general every morning and evening before ſun-riſe and after ſun- ſet. 1 
| | | » 
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This inſtrument, fig. 8. plate IX. is alſo employed i in ſmall veſſels to wet 
4 ſails, to render them more ſteady and efficacious in light breezes. 
SK IDS, or SKEEDS, are long compaſſing pieces of timber, formed ſo 
as to anſwer the vertical curve of a ſhip's fide. See Q, R, fig. g. plate 
IX. They are notched below ſo as to fit cloſely upon the wales „ and as 
they are intended to preſerve the planks of the fide, when any weighty body 
is hoiſted or lowered, they extend from the main wale to the top of the 
fide; and they are rotainedd in this poſition by bolts or ſpike-nailis. 
. eſquife ( ſeaffa," 1 ) a _ boat reſembling a 1 See the 
article Bo | 
SLAB-LINE,) \cargue Ns a ſmall cond paſſing up behind a ſhip's main- 
fail or fore- ſail, and being reeved through a block, fig. 1. plate IX. attached 
to the lower part of the yard, is thence tranſmited in two branches to the 
foot of the ſail, to which it is faſtened. It is uſed to truſs up the ſail as 
occaſion requires; but more particularly for the conveniency of the pilot or 
an, that they may look forward beneath it, as the ſhip advances, 
" SEACK-WATER, the interval between the flux and reflux of the tide -.. 
er between the laſt of the ebb and the firſt of the flood, during which the 
current is interrupted; and the water apparently remains in a ſtate of reſt. 
SLATCH, is generally applied to the Period of a cranſitory breeze of 
wind, or the length of it's duration. Ws 
SLEEPERS, a name formerly given. by ſhipwrights to the thick-f uff - 
placed longitudinally in a ſhip's hold, — to the ſeveral ſcarfs of the 
timbers. It is now properly applied to the knees, which connect the tran- 
ſoms to the after-timbers on the {ſhip's quarter. . 
SLINGS, elingue:(flingan, Sax.) a rope whole ends are fixed in ſuch a a — 
manner to it's other part, as to encircle a caſſc, bale,-or caſe, and ſuſpend it | 
whilft, hoiſting or lowering, -- Of cheſe there are various forts, according to : 
the weight or figure of the object to-which they are applied. Thoſe which 
are mo Vece uſed in lading and delivering hve are repreſented in . 
fig; 9. plate IX. being nearly in the form of a pair of ſpectacles, the tackle 
betng:hooked to the middle part a, whilſt and c are fixed on 1 oppoſite 
TREES of the caſk; &c. .- »; | 
_ a ns ene with a gradual dees on the banks'of a river conve- 
nient for ſhi 
'SEOOP, 5 ſmall veel forniſhed Vith one mall, the main-ſail of which is 
attached to a aff above, to the maſt on it's foremoſt edge, and to a long boom 
| below W tA it is occaſionally ſhifted ts either quarter. See VESSRI. 
SLoop. o Wan, a name given. to the ſmalleſt veſſels of war, excepft 
cutters. 5 42 nernber 8 5 $6745. Wk ab ſnows. . See Cod AND, Horse, . 
and Rare. - 
To SLUE, is to turn any yliodricsl. or conical piece of timber about it's 
axis, without removing it. This term is generally expreſſed of the move- 
ment by Which a maſt or boom is turned about, in it's cap or boom-iron. 
SMACK, a ſmall veſſel commonly riged as a /oop or bey, uſed. in the + K 


coaſting or fiſhin trade; or as a tender in the King's ſervice. 1 
” ads 1 SNATCH :- 
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.SNATCH- BLOCK, galoc be, a block having an opening in one of vs 
ſides, wherein to fix the bight of rope occaſionally. See BLock. 

SNOTTER. See the article SprI1T, | 

SNOW, ſenau, is generally the largeſt of all two-maſted veſſels employed 
by Europeans, and the moſt convenient for navigation. 

The ſails and riging on the main-maſt and fore-maſt of a 4 are exactly 
ſimilar to thoſe on the ſame maſts in a ſhip; only that there is a ſmall maſt 
behind the main- maſt of the former, which carries a fail nearly reſembling 
the mixen of a ſhip. The foot of this maſt is fixed in a block of wood on 
the quarter-· deck abaft the main maſt; and the head of it is attached to the 
after - part of the main- tp. The ſail, which is called the y n is ex- 
tended from it's maſt towards the ſtern of the veſſel. 

When the oops of war are riged as ſnows, they are furniſhed with'a borſe, 
which anſwers the purpoſe of the try-ſail-maſt, the fore-part of the ſail being 
attached by rings to the ſaid horſe, in different parts of it's height. 

SOLE, a name ſometimes given to the lower ſide of a gun part. which 
however is more properly called the port: ſell. 

SOUNDING, (/onder, Fr.) the operation of trying the depth of the 
water, and the quality of the ground, by means of a plummet, plomb de 
ſonde, ſunk from a ſbip to the bottom. 

There are two plummets uſed for this purpoſe in navigation; one of which 
is called the hand- lead, weighing about 8 or 9 pounds; and the other the 
deep-ſea-lead, which weighs ; from 2 5 to 30 pounds, and both are ſhaped like 
the fruſtum of a cone or pyramid. The former is uſed in ſhallow waters, 
and the latter at a great diſtance from the ſhore ; particularly on approach- 
ing the land, after a ſea- voyage. Accordingly che lines employed for this 
purpoſe are called the deep-ſea-lead-line, and the hand-lead-line. | | 

The hand-lead-line, which is uſually 20 fathoms in length, is marked at 
every 2 or 3 fathoms; ſo that the depth of the water may be aſcertained 
either in the day or night. At the depth of 2 and 3 fathoms, there are 
marks of black leather; at 5 fathom, there is a white rag; at 7, a red 
rag; at 1o, black leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rags and at 
I7, a red ditto, 

Sounding with the hand-lead, which is called heaving the lead by ſeamen, 
is generally performed by a man who ſtands in the main- chains to windward, 
Having the line all ready to run out, without interruption, he holds it nearly 
at the diſtance of a fathom from the plummet, and having ſwung the lat- 
ter backwards and forwards three or four times, in order to acquire the greater 
velocity, he ſwings it round his head, and thence, as far forward as is ne- 
ceſſary ; ſo that, by the lead's ſinking whilſt the ſhip advances, the line may 
be almoſt perpendicular when it reaches the bottom. The perſon ſounding 
then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of ſong reſembling the cries 
of hawkers in a city. Thus, if the mark of 5 fathoms is cloſe to the ſurface 
of the water, he calls © By the mark five l' and as there is no mark at 4, 6, 
8, &c. he eſtimates thoſe numbers, and calls, By the dip four,“ &c. If 
he Judges it to be a quarter, or an half more than any particular nn 

e 
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he calls, And a quarter five ! and a half four, &c. If he conceives the 
depth to be 3 quarters more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter 
leſs than the next: thus, at four fathom and 4, he calls © A quarter leſs 
fiye!” and ſo on. S m-O.π]i ig 4, f 216] 5 | DD 

Ihe deep-ſea-lead is marked with two knots at 20 fathom, 2 at 30, 4 at 
40, and ſo on to the end. It is alſo marked with a ſingle knot in the mid- 
dle of each interval, as at 25, 35745 fathoms, &c. To uſe this lead more 
effectually at ſea, or in deep water on the ſea-coaſt, it is uſual previouſly to 
bring to the ſhip, in order to retard her courſe : the lead is then thrown as far 
as poſſible from the ſhip on the line of her drift, fo that, as it ſinks, the ſhip 
drives more perpendicularly over it. The pilot, feeling the lead ſtrike the 
bottom, readily diſcovers the depth of the water by the mark on the line 
_ neareſt it's Gitthcs - The bottom of the lead being alſo well rubed over with 
tallow, retains the diſtinguiſhing marks of the bottom, as ſhells, ooze, 
gravel, &c. which naturally adhere to it. eee os Dl 
The depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, which is called 
the ſoundings, are carefully marked in the A 5 as well to determine 


che diſtance of the place from the ſhore, as to correct the obſervations of 


former pilots. See CoasTinG and NAvIGATION. | 

SPAN, pendour (ſpanna, Ital.) a ſmall line or cord, the middle of which is 
uſually attached to a ſtay, from whence the two ends branch outwards to the 
right and left, and having either a block or thimble attached to their extremi- 
ties. The intention of the ſpan is accordingly to confine ſome rope which: 
paſſes through the correſponding block or thimble, as well te. increaſe the 
effort of the ſaid rope, as to prevent it from ſwinging at too great. a diſtance- 
from the center of it's action in ſtormy weather. Such are the ſpans occaſi- 
onally uſed for the top-galla nt braces, or the fore- top · gallant bowlines, &c. 
SprAN-sHAcKLE. See the article DAvir. | 1 | 


SPARE, rechange, an epithet applied to any part of a ſhip's equipage, . 


or furniture, that lies in reſerve, to ſupply the place of ſuch as may be loſt, 


or rendered incapable of ſervice. Hence we ſay; ſpare top-maſts, ſpare- 


fails, ſpare riging, &c. thee 
' PUMP-SPEAR. See the article Pump. 8 

SPELL, the period wherein a ſailor, or gang of ſailors, is employed in 
a particular exerciſe, from which they are relieved as ſoon as the limited: 
time expires. Such are the ſpells, to. the hand-lead in ſounding ; to the 
pump; to look out on the maſt-head, &c. and to ſteer the ſhip; which: 
lat, however, is generally called the trick. See STEERING. 

SPELL alſo implies the relief, or the return of. duty to thoſe ſervices: Thus: 
we ſay, ſpell the pump, ſpell the lead, &c. 

"To SPILL, to diſcharge the wind out of the cavity or belly of a ſail when 
it is drawn up · in the brails in order to furl or reef it. This is either per- 
formed by collecting the ſail together, or by bracing it's edge to the wind, 
ſo as to ſhiver or be laid aback. 

SpILLING-LINES, certain ropes fixed occaſionally. to the main-ſail 


and fore-ſail:of a ſhip, in tempeſtuous weather, for reefing or furling them — 
| 6 | more 


* 
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more conveniently. They are paſſed through blocks above the yard, and 
thence leading down before the ſail, come under it's bottom, and return 
upwards be hind it to the yard, where they are faſtened; ſo that the fail, by 
their effort, is cloſely and immoveably confined to the yard. 

S?INDLE, a fort of iron-pin tapering at the upper end 10 the point. It 
is uſed to ſtick into the upper end of the top- gallant · maſt, o as to carry a 
vane, which, turning thereon horizontally, will ſhow the direction of the 
wind. It is uſually crowned with a globular or conical piece of wood called 
the acorn, which prevents the vane from being blown off. See Acok x. 

SPINDLE is alſo the lower end or foot of the capſtern, which is ſhod with 
iron, and becomes the pivot or axis upon which it turns in the ſaucer. See 
the article Ca STERN. 

SPIRKETING, that range of planks which lies between the water- 
ways and the lower edge of the gun- ports within the ſide of a ſhip of war. 

To SPLICE, epiſſer (/plitſer Dutch, plico Lat,) to join the two ends of a 

rope together, or to unite the end of a rope to any other part thereof. 
There are ſeveral different methods of performing this operation, accord- 
ing to the ſervices on which it is to be employed. Thus, there is the ſnort- 
ſplice, the long-ſplice, the eye-ſplice, and the cunt-ſplice; all of which 
are calculated for different purpoſes. 
The ſhort-ſplice is made by untwiſting the ends of two ropes, or. the two 
ends of one rope, and, having placed each of the frauds of one oppoſite to 
and in the interval between two ftrands of the other, to draw them cloſe toge- 
ther; and then interweave the ſtrands. of one into the alternate ſtrands of the 
other, by penetrating the latter with a d or marline-ſpike, parallel to the 
axis or length of the rope. This ſplice is uſed on the cables, ſlings, block- 
 ſtrops, and in general all ropes which are not intended to run through blocks, 
or where the ſplice is not in danger of being looſened. or ſeparated. _- 

The long ſplice, being fixed in three places, occupies a greater extent of 
the rope; but, by the diviſion of the joinings, the bulk is alſo divided into 
different parts of it's length. Hence it is much neater and ſmoother than 
the ſhort-ſplice, and better adapted to run through the channel of a block, 
&c. for which uſe it is generally calculated. 

The eye-ſx lice being intended to make a ſort of eye or circle at the end of 
a rope, the Naa are are untwiſted, and their extremities thruſt through the 
three ſtrands in that part of the ſaid rope, whereon the ſplice is. to. be 
formed, and thence paſſing over the ſurface of the ſecond ſtrand, they are 
again thruſt through the third, which completes. the operation. 

The cunt ſplice is conſtructed in the ſame manner as the eye-ſplice, being 
no other than the ends of two lines faſtened together at a ſhort diſtance from 
each other, the extremities of either being inter woven into the igt of the 
other, ſo that the line becomes double in the extent of the ſplice. This is 
chi-fly uſed in lead- lines, log· lines, and fiſhing- lines, where the ſhort-ſplice 
would be liable to ſeparation, as being — looſened by the water. 
Sb LIT, the ſtate of a ſail which is rent aſunder by the violence of a tempeſt, 

or by ſuſtaining a greater effort on one part of it's ſurface than the roſe 
8 | PLIT 
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- SyptiT, when applied to a ſhip, is alſo the ſtate of being ſtranded and 
bilged on a rock or ſhore. | 

SPOON-DRIFT, a fort of ſhowery ſprinkling of the ſea-water, ſwept 
from the ſurface of the waves in a empelt, and flying according to the di- 


rection of the wind like a vapour. 
SPOONING. By the explanation of this term in our dictionaries, it 


ſeems formerly to have ſignified that movement in navigation, which is now 
called ſcuding. Be that as it may, there is at preſent no ſuch phraſe in our 
ſea- language. | | | 


SPRAY, the ſprinkling of the ſea, which is driven from the top of a 


wave in ſtormy weather. It differs from ſpoon-drift, as being only blown 
occaſionally from the broken ſurface of a high wave, whereas the latter con- 
tinues to fly horizontally along the ſea, without intermiſſion, during the 
exceſs of a tempeſt or hurricane. | | 5 

SPRING, a crack or breach runing tranſverſely or obliquely through any 
part of a maſt or yard, ſo as to render it unſafe to carry the uſual quantity 
of ſail thereon. 5 | L 


SPRING is alſo a rope paſſed out of one extremity of a ſhip and attached to 


a cable proceeding from the other, when ſhe lies at anchor. It is uſually 
performed to bring the ſhip's broad - ſide, or battery of cannon, to bear upon 
ſome diſtant object; as another ſhip, or a fortreſs on the coaſt, &c. When 
a ſhip rides by anchors which are only carried out of one end, ſhe will ſwing 
upon the ſurface of the water like a weather-cock, according to the direction 
of the wind; unleſs when the wind is oppoſed by a current. Now, if inſtead 
of being faſtened at one end, ſhe is attached by ropes, which, proceeding 
from her head and ſtern towards the fame ſource, fuſtain an equal effort of 
the wind, it is evident that her fide will be preſented. to the wind; and that, 
by ſlackening one of thoſe ropes, and keeping faſt the other, her ſide will 
he more or leſs obliquely to the wind, ſo as to be oppoſed to any diſtant ob- 
ject to the right or left. 4+ | iel! 

Thus, if a ſhip rides with her head northerly, and it is required to can- 
nonade a fortreſs lying on the ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt, a hauſer is run out of 


the fterfi; and being carried forward, without ber fide, is attached to the 


cable, at a competent diſtance ahead of the ſhip'; the hauſer is then tightened 
by the capftera or tackles, and the cable being ſlackened, the ſhip imme- 
diately turns her ſide towards the object imended to be battered. XP 

SPRING is likewiſe a rope reaching diagonally from the ſtern of a ſhip to 
the head of another which lies a/ong-fde or abreaſt of her, at a ſhart diftance. 
This is generally performed to make one. of the ſhips Meer off, to a greater 
diſtance from the other; or to make merchant-ſhips lie uniformly in the ſame 
tier. Springs of this fort are therefore occaſionally applied from a ſhip, to 
a wharf or key, for the fame purpoſes. | 25 | 5 

To SpRiNG 4A LEAK, See the article Leak. 

SprInNGING THE Lupe, See Lure. To rf in dit Sets 111 
 Syrg1ING-T1DE, the periodical exceſs of the elevation and depreſſion of the 
Tip. See that article. if of & PREY Tis 
Ix Nn 8 SPRIT, 
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SPRIT, (ſpryttan, Sax. to branch out) a ſmall boom or pole which croſſes 
the fail of a boat diagonally, from the maſt, to the upper hindmaſt corner 
of the fail, which it is uſed to extend and elevate!!1the lee — the ſpric 


reſts in a ſort of wreath or collar called the ſnottir, whichencircles: dhe maſt 
in that place. Theſe ſort of fails are adcordingly called ſprit-ſails.”- 
SPRITSAIL, ervadiere, a ſail attached to a yard which Weder the 


bowſprit, as repreſented | in fig. 2. y, plate IX. It is furniſhed with a large 
hole mn each of it's lower corners, to evacuate the water with which the cavi- 


ty, or belly of it is eee Med! * ſurge of the ſea ene thip 
2 loplido engin. 

K Sp Trökit- Teri hz, perriguitedevemgnbyo hl extended abe nie former, 
by a yard which hangs acroſs the i. baum. The lower corners of this ſail 
are hauled home to the ſpritſaiEyard- arms; after which the ſail is drawn out 


towards the extremity of the boom, in light un a any OED: 2 
is hoiſted upon 1t's maſt. * 


Formerly the ſpritſail-topfails were ſet on a — which was dad pe 
pendicularly on the end of the bowſprit e but this method has of late — 


juſtly rejected as inconvenient and een to the 3 although fer- 
viceable in light breezes. 


SPUNGE. See the article Sn. 6 bY! 
SpUN-YARN, ittord,-a'ſmallline or cord formed of 1 two or thres rope- 
| Fart Wulfted together by a Winch. The yarns, of which it is uſually made at 
ſea, are drawn out of the ſtrands of old cables or other ropes, and are knoted 
together and tarred. It is employed for ſeveral purpoſes; particularly to 
faſten one rope to another, to ſeize block · ſtrops to the ſhrouds, and to ſerve 
ropes which are liable to be chafed by rubing one againſt another, &c. 

SPURS of the beams. "BED the 1 and che explanation of the 
figbre annexed ther eto W 

"SQUADRON, 8 X (ſradrane;cbrall) Saber piles a detachment of 
| ſhips employed on any particular expedition, or the third part of a. naval 

armament. | See the articles ELac; CENTER, Free, and Divison. - 

S8 SQUALL, ey a ſuddem and violent blaſt of wind, uſually occaſioned 
by the interruption” and revetberation of the ind from higk mountains. 
Theſe are very frequent in the Mednerrandang ; parcculay that part of it 
Which is known by the nürme 10 che Lærantgaas produced by the repulſion, 
and new direction which the wind meers\wicte fin it's Paſſage between the 
various illands of the Archipel „* AN res e ; ad wes 
SQUARE; a term peculiarly appropriated tothe yards und theit falle, i im- 
plying that they hang at right angles 'with the maſt or keel ; or; thar-they are 
of greater extent chan uſual : 01509; Viiznohon f ane ont a2ge £22 

Thus, when the yards are ſo balanced by their: Has, as to hang at right 
angles with the maſt, chey are ſaid to be sthe lifts: WA hey hang 
perpendicular to the ſnipꝰs length; they are called ſſquare by REELS 
when they lie in # direction perpendicular to the: plane of the leh, they are 
ſquare by the lifts and braces or, in other nals they dang diet acroſs 
the ip, and parallel tothe thortzotdg att ods d AIHAOSAE t 
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The yards arefaid to be very ſquare, when they are of extraordinary length; 
and the fame; epithet is then applied to their fails, which by eonleqyepcs ac- 
quite an 1 — 5 oh | b 7% 95 2 400 F 

SQUARE-RIGED, an epithet app to a ip whoſe y are v ong. 
It is alſo uſed in — oy 
or lateen-yards ; ot by boom and faffs;; the bony ſiuation of which is nearly 
in the plane of the krel; and hence, 

SapAnz-sAlx, treo, is a fail extended to a yard, which hangs pa callel to 
the horizon, as ſhed from the other fails, which are extended by 
booms and ſtays placed obliquely. This fail is only uſed in fair winds, or to 
ſcud under in a tempeſt. In the former caſe, it ĩs furniſhed with a large ad- 
ditional part called the bonnet, which is then attached to it's. bottom, and 
removed when it is neceſſary to ſcud. See that article, 5 11 
STAFF, Baton, a light pole erected in different pants ot a ſhip, whereon 
to hoiſt and diſplay — colours. 
The prineipal of theſe is reared — over the 8 the 
enfipn ; another is fixed on the bow!ſj pats 40 extend 
erected at the three maſt-heads, or formed by their upper 28 to ſh 
flag or pendent of the reſpective ſquadron or diviſion to which the thipi is ap- 
propriated. See Exsion, Masr, Jack, and Pzuugur. . 12. 

STANCHION, a ſort of ſmall; pillar of wood ot iron uſed. for wpvious 
purpoſes in a ſhip; : as to e the decks, the eee the pepingy the 


awnings, &c. Is blo 10 20118 120 Aa $ 

The frſt of theſe are two ranges of ſmall-columas, fixed andthe ben 87 

throughout the ſhip's length hermeen · decłs one range on the ſta 

and the other on _= — — 7 ales hiefly in- 

tended to ſupport weight the artillery. --- [142 
STANCHIONS of the netings, are either ſlender. bers of. iron, whole. lower 

ends are > fixed 1 in iron ſockets at pro "hr 1 ers e 8 


rial bearing ge cada que! dais, never hae un- 
leſs when the ſovereign is perſonally aboard ; 1596 0 ayed at 
the main top- maſt-hradpꝓ. 1 4 * 21 
STANDNG, in na the movement. by which bil OY 
towurds à certain object, or departs from it: as the enemy e 
che Engliſh Hort are ſtanding F: eee bee dee la 115 
ing to thy! northward, &c. 

STARBOARD, tribord, the right ſide of the 72 — when the eye of the 
ſpectator is directed forward. See LAR BOARD. 

Naz STAY, 


teall veſſels whoſe ſails are extended 54% 


N 
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STAY, {(eteai, Fr.) a large ſtrong rope employed to ſupport the maſt on tlie 
fore part, by extending from it's upper end towards the fore part of the ſhip, 
as the ſhrouds are extended to the right and left, and behind it. See Masr, 
Riociwc, and Suso. nne, . 275 

The ſtay of the-fore-maſt a, fig. 10. plate IX. which is called the fore-ſtay, 
reaches from the maſt-head towards the bowſprut-end: the majin-ſay i, extends 
over the fore-caſtle to the ſhip's ſtem; and the mizen-ſtay, e, is ſtretched down 
to that part of the main-maſt which lies immediately above the quarter-deck :- 
the fore-top-maſt-ſtay, 4, comes alſo to the end of the bowſprit, a little beyond 
the fore-ſtay : the main-top-malt-ſtay,.e, is attached to the head or Bound 
of the fore- maſt; and the 'mizen top · maſt: ſtay comes alſo to the hounds of 
the main-maſt : the fore-top-gallant-ſtay comes to the outer end of: the jib- 
boom; and the main-top-gallaat-ſtay is extended to the head: of the fores.. 
conmmak. / 21: nt 5255 013958 01: 15012-2777 25 Hint 37 ett e 

1—ůͤ a ſort of triangular fail extended upon a ſtay. See 8A. 
 STEDDY, the command giuen by the pilot, &c. to the helmſman, in a 
fair wind, to ſteer the ſhip according; to the line, on wbich ſhe advances at 
that inſtant, without deviating. to- the right or left. The helmſman accord. 
ingly anſwers ſteddy; to ſhew his attention and obedience to the pilot's. 
order. 1110 D Ann IF 1:8 TT 
_ STEERAGE, an apartment without the great cabin of a ſhip, from which- 
it is ſeparated by a thin partition. In large ſhips of war it is uſed as a hall 
through which it is'neceflary..to' paſs, to arrive at, or depart from the great 
cabin. In merchant-ſhips it is generally the habitation of the inferior officers 
and ſhip's crew. See alſo BIu rx. K 19424 
'. -STEERAGE is alſo uſed to expreſi the effort of the helm; and hence. 

STEERAGE-WAY, is that degree of progreſſive motion communicated to a 
Thip, by which ſhe becomes ſuſceptible of the cfiedts of the helm-to govern . 
her courſe. See HIM and SAE WW n (2/4 

STEERING, goxverner, (fteoran,. Sax.) may be defined the art of directing - 
the ſhip's way by the movements of the helm; or of applying it's efforts to 
regulate her courſe when the advances, NC eee ee e 9 dv 1 5 

The perfection of ſteering conſiſts in a vigilant attention to. the motion of 
the ſhip's Head, ſo as to check every deviation from the line of her courſe in 
the firſt inſtant of it's motion; and in applying as little of the power of the 
helm as poſſible. By this ſhe will run more uniſormly in a ſtraight path, as 
declining leſs to the right and left: whereas, if a r effort of the helm is 
employed, it will produce a dechnation from the courſe, and not only 
increaſe the difficulty of ſteering, but alſo make a crooked and irregular track. 
through the water. See HEE VI. Dr 

The helmſman ſhould diligently watch the movements of the head by the 
land, clouds, moon, or ſtars; becauſe although the courſe is in generabregu- 
lated by the compaſs, yet the vibrations of the needle are not fo quickly per 
ceived, as the ſallies of the ſhip's head to the right or left, which, if not im- 
mediately reſtrained, will acquire additional velocity in every inſtant of their 
motion, and demand a more powerful impulſe of the helm to teduce now ; 
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the application of which, will operate to tyra her "on a far on the contrary” 
ſide of her courſe. ny ebi6wos boy” {MIC} 2 fl Vis % [3X9 YO-(174t1 

The phraſes ud: in ſtee ring 4 ſhip vary according: 0 the relation of the 
wind to her courſe. Thus, if the wind is fair, or large, the phraſes uſed by 
the or Officer, WhO 1 tends the ſteerage, are Harboard, and 

"The firſt is intendad to direct the ſhip! ther to the right: 
the ſecond i is to guide her farther to the left; and the laſt, as explained under 
thay wrd. is eu to ecp har axatiſ in che line, vbereon ſhe advances, 
according to the courle prefctibeds The cxecls of the firſt and ſecand move - 
went is called hard- a · port, and hard. a: ſtarbuard the former of which gives 
her the greateſt poſſible annere right, and the layer an penal 
dency to the left. ATT 

E, on the contrary, the wind is ful or das, che phraſes are Juff.. thus,. 
A 9 arr ; the firſt of which is the order to keep her cloſe to the Wind; 
the { „to retain her in her preſent 'ſituation;: da shird, to keap her 
fail full The effects of. theſe movements ara farther enplained wager the 

yeral terms i but more particularly under the article Fut. Adr BI.. 

Ins ſhip of war, che exerciſe of ſtoering che ſhip is ulyally divided amongſt 
a number of the moſt expert ſailors, who attend the helm in Their surns: nd 
are accordingly called fimoneers, from the French term timonier, which ſigni. 
Ties bels uman, Ihe ficerage is conſtantly ſuperyiſed by the quarter maſters, 
who alſo attend the helm by rotation. In mere every ſeaman takes 
his turn in this ſervice, being directed therein by. the mate of a n 
ſome other officer. i al nic 

As the ſafety of a ſhip, and all contained Cnc end, in a great — 
ſure, on the ſteerage or effects of the helm, the apparatus by which it is ma- 
paged ſuould often be diligently cxamined by the proper officers, - Indeed, a 
negligence: in this important duty appears almoſt- rr when, the - 
fatal effects which may reſult from it are duly conſidered; ! i 

STEEVING, the elevation, of a ſhip's. Wonlit obove abe dem, erde 
angle which it makes with the horizon! |. - 

TEM, etrave; (ſtammen, Swed.) à circular mite of timber, n 
the two ſides of a ſhip are united at the fore end: the lower e 0 
to the keel; and the bowypriz reſts) upon it's upper endo? e 

The ſtem is formed of one r tu pieces according to thecſiaę of, 1 . 
ſel; and as it terminates the ſhiꝑ forward, the ends of the wales an planks of 
the ſides and bottom axe let imo a groe ot channel, in the ,d of it's 
ſurface, from the 1 he boten: eee rabiting. Sce 
that article. DAA. ils 2ud % 1oy1odhib odr otter 1, 

The out fide of the — is uſually marked wich a ſcale, or des edge. : 
according to i it's perpendicular height from the keel. The intention of this, 
is to aſoertain the draught e e ex tre. 8 
paxstion far a ſea. voyage, &. 1 none 007 37 11810; 7 
*- The ſtem at it's lower end is af equal breadth and thickneſs wid the keel”. 
but it grows:proportionally;broaden;and thicker emed it 8 fer ezuemhy. f 
Do —_— e apdiſibg: Reining : * 

| 'STEMSON; N 
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STEMSON, marſouin, an arching iece of timber fixed within the apron 
to reinforce the ſcarf thereof, in the ſame manner as the apron ſupports the 
ſcarf of the ſtem. In large ſhips it is uſually formed of two pieces, as repre- 
ſented by I. in plate I. Pizcts of the Holl. 

STEP, carlingue, a block of wood fixed on the decky or bottom of a ſhip, 


and having a hole in it's upper ſide ited to receive the heel of a maſt or 


capſtern. 
The of the main and fore-maſts of every ſhi reſt upon the kelfon, as 
(phe fon 2. and 3. plate VI. to which they wet. firmly ſecured by knees, 


bolts, or ſp ike-nails. The ſtep of the minen maſt uſually reſts _=_ the . 


lower deck? See alſo the article CarsTERN. 

STERN, arcaſſe, ( teor, Sax.) the poſterior face of a ſhip what part 
which is preſented to the view of a ſpectator, placed on the continuation of 
2 keel behind, as exhibited i in plate X. fig. 1, 2, and 33 and in Plate XI. 

The ſtern, as repreſented in plate x. is terminated above by the vaffare wel, 
and below by the counters: It is limited on the ſides by the quarter-pieces z 
and the intermediate ſpace comprehends the galleries and windows of the 
different cabins. | 


EXPLANATION of fig. 3. plate X. which exhibies the Stern of 
a ſeventy-four gun· ſhip. 


A, the keel, with à the falſe keel bend} it. 
A B, the ſtern-poſt. | 
8 the rail which determines the height of the counters. 

DD, D, the upper and lower . with their baluſtrades and 
windows. | 
E, the quarter- pieces: and PF P, the taffarel. 

K G K, the lower counter, with H H, it's gun-ports. - _ 

G, the rail which ſeparates the lower counter from the ſecond or upper 
counter; which laſt is included between G and C. 

K K, the wing-tranſom. 

L * the deck-tranſom. 

M, N, O, firſt, ſecond, and third tranſoms; the 4th, 5th, and 6th, tran- 
ſoms are placed immediately under theſe : and that which lies between the 
wing and deck-tranſoms, is called the filling tranſom. 

OMLK P, the direction of the faſhion-piece, whoſe upper part is ex- 
preſſed by the doted lines K P. 

* the cove, a ſort of arched canopy, ſerving as a roof to the ſtern· 
lery. 
1 R QR, the ſcreen bulk-head, or partition, containing the cabin windows. 

RS R, the baluſtrade of the ſtern gallery, with S S, the foot-pace-rail, 
which determines the height of it's floor, or platform. © 

. SCS, the ward-room windows. 

T, the lower finiſhing of the quarter gallery. 
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Fig. 2. exhibits a ſtern view of a 60 gun · ſnip, with the curve of the frame- 

timbers on one fide, and the diſpoſition of all the planks of the bottom on 

the other ſide. HY | | 
Fig. 3. repreſents a ſtern view of a French man of war of 70 guns. 
Plate XI. fig. 1. is a ſtern for a firſt or ſecond rate: accordingly it is fur- 


niſhed with a middle apartment between the ward-room and the captain's ca- 
bin. This apartment is alſo furniſhed with galleries on the ſtern and quar- 
ter. The other parts of it are deſcribed in the explanation of fig. 1. in 
plate X. See allo the article QuarTER, 


STERN-FAST, a rope uſed to confine the ſtern of a ſhip or boat to any wharf 


re ae ; | 
STERNMOST, uſually implies that part of a fleet of ſhips which is in the 
rear, or fartheſt aſtern, as oppoſed to head-moſs. | | 
STERN-POST, etambot, a long ſtraight piece of timber erected on the extre- 
mity of the keel, to ſuſtain the rudder, and terminate the ſhip behind. 
This piece, which is expreſſed by B in the Pieces of the Hul, plate I. 
ought to be well ſecured and ſupported ; becauſe the ends of all the lower 
planłks of the ſhip's bottom are fixed in a channel, cut on it's ſurface; and the 
whole weight of the rudder 1s ſuſtained by it, | 
The dimenſions of the ſtern poſt, or the proportional breadth and thick- 
neſs, in the different parts of it's height, are geometrically delineated in the 
quarter and ſtern of a 74 gun-ſhip, plate VIII. and X. being expreſſed in both 
by AB. Ir is uſually marked like the fem, with a ſcale of feet from the keel 
rid in order to aſcertain the draught of water, at that part of the 
veſſel. n $8974 
I) be difficulty of procuring a ſtern- poſt of ſufficient breadth in one piece, 
has introduced the practice of fixing an additional piece behind it, which is 


„ 


ſtrongly bolted to the former. The hinges, which ſupport the rudder, are 


accordingly fixed to this latter, which is alſo tenanted into the keel, and de- 
nominated the back of the poſt, being expreſſed by E in the pieces of the bull, 
refered to above. It is half the breadth of the ſtern poſt at the heel, but 
diminiſhes gradually towards the upper end, where it is one third narrower, 

The ftern-poſt is ſtrongly attached to the keel by a knee, G, Pigs of the 
Hor, of which one branch extends along the keel, being ſcarfed and bolted 
to the dead-woed, and fore-locked under the keel; whilit the other branch in- 
clines upwards, and correſponds with the inſide, or fore part of the ſtern- 
poſt; to which it is alſo bolted in the'ſame manner. 


- STERN-SHEETS, that part of a boat which is contained between the ſtern 


and the aftmoſt, or hindmoſt, ſeat of the rowers. Ir is generally furniſhed 
with benches to accommodate the paſſengers. See the article Boat. _ 
STERN-Way, the movement by which a ſhip retreats, or falls backward, 
with her ſtern foremoſt. | 1 
STEWARD, maitre-valtt, an officer in a ſhip of war, appointed by the 
purſer, to diſtribute the different ſpecies of proviſions to the officers and crew; 
for which purpoſe he is furniſhed with a mate and proper aſſiſtants. . 
| ih: > 
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SrIFF, the quality by which a Thip is enabled to carry a ſufficient quan- 
tity of fail, without hazard of overſeting. See the articles BALL AST and 
TRIM. or | | 
STINK-POT, pot d feu, an earthen jar, or ſhell, charged with powder, 
gtenadoes, and other materials of an offenſive and ſuffocating ſmell. It is 
Frequently ufed by privateers, in the weſtern ocean, in the attack of an ene- 
my, whom he deſigns to board; for which purpoſe it is furniſhed with a 
lighted fufe, at the opening or touch-hole. See BoarpinG. Wars 
S TIRUPS. See the article Horse. | 
STOCKS, a frame ere&ed on the ſhore of a river, or harbour, whereon to 
build ſhiping. It generally conſiſts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged 
parallel to-each other, at convenient diſtances, and with a gradual declivity 
towards the water. See Lancying, | ies ACS 
* STOPERS, boſſes, certain ſhort pieces of rope, which are uſually noted 
at one, or both ends, according to the purpoſe for which they are calculated. 
They are either uſed to ſuſpend any weighty body, or to retain a cable, ſhroud, 
&c. in a fixed poſition, 8 1 Sl wg: 

Thus, the anchors, when firſt hoiſted vp from the ground, are hung to 
the cat-head, by a ſtoper attached to the latter, which, paſſing through the 
anchor-ring, is afterwards faſtened to the timber-head, u, fig. 10. plate IV. 
and the ſame rope ſerves to faſten it on the bow at ſea; or to ſuſpend it by 
the ring, when it is to be ſunk from the ſhip to the bottom. 

The ſtopers of the cables have a large knot, and a laniard at one end, and 
are faſtened to a ring-bolt in the deck, by the other. They are attached to 
the cable, by the laniard, which is faſtened ſecurely round both by ſeveral 

turns paſſed behind the knot, or about the neck of the ſtoper; by which 
means the cable is reſtrained from runing out of the ſhip, when ſhe rides at 
anchor. See alſo Bits and Rrno-rope. 1 
The ſtopers of the ſhrouds have a knot and a laniard at each end. They 
are uſed only when the ſhrouds are cut aſunder in battle, or diſabled by tem- 
peſtuous weather; at which time they are laſhed, in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the cables, to the ſeparated parts of the ſhroud, which are thereby re- 
united, fo as to be fit for immediate ſervice. This, however, is only a tem- 
PENN expedient, gpplied when there is not time or opportunity to refit them, 

y a more complete operation. . 3 | ooo han 

STORE KEEPER, garde-magaſin, an officer in the royal dock- yards, in- 

veſted with the charge of the principal naval ſtores;; as the fails, anchors, 
-cordage, &c, _ rat on Re $045 I RAE ö 
Srokk Ro0M, ſoute, an apartment, or place of reſerve, of which there are 
ſeveral in a ſhip, to contain the proviſions, or ſtores of a ſhip, together with 
thoſe of her officers, during a ſea-voyage, : 

. STOWAGE, arrimage,. the general diſpoſition of the ſeveral materials 
contained in a ſhip's hold, with regard to their figure, magnitude, or ſolidity. 

In the ſtowage of different articles, as balaſt, caſks, caſes, bales, and boxes, 
there are ſeveral generalirules to be obferved, according to the circumſtances 
or qualities of thoſe materials. The caſks, which contain any liquid, are, ac- 

| 1 | cording 


* 
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cording to the ſea phraſe, to be hung up and bilge free, i. e. cloſely wedged up, 
in an horizontal poſition, and reſting on their quarters: ſo that the bilges, where 
they are thickeſt, being entirely free all round, cannot rub againſt each 
. other, by the motion of the veſſel. Dry goods, or ſuch as may be damaged 
by the water, are to be carefully incloſed in caſks, bals, caſes, ot wrap- 
ers; and wedged off from the bottom and ſides of the ſhip, as well as from 
the bows, maſts, and pump-well. Due attention muſt likewiſe be Had to 
their diſpoſition, with regard” to each other, and to the trim and center of 
gravity of the ſhip; ſo that the heavieſt may always be neareſt the keel, and 
the lighteſt gradually above them. See BaLLasT, TRIM, and RoLLinG. 
STRAIT, etroite, a narrow channel, or arm of the ſea, contained between 
two oppoſite ſhores;' as the ſtraits of Gibraltar; the ſtraits of Sunda; the 
Krae'or Dover, e.. TT OY IO gig gende OO 
STRAKES, or STREAKS, the uniform ranges of plapks on the bottom 
and ſides of a ſhip; or the continuation of 9 the end of each 
other, and reaching from the ſtem, which limits the veſſel forward, to the 
ftern-poſt, and faſhion- pieces, which terminate her length abaft. The loweſt 
of theſe, which is called the garboard:ſtreat, is let into the keel below, and 
into the ſtem and ſtern-poſt. See thoſe articles. ETON 
STRAND, touron, one of the twiſts, or diviſions, of which a rope is com- 
poſed. See the articles Roys arid Ca. eee ene 
Sr Ap alſo implies the ſea- beach: hence a ſhip is ſaid to be ſtranded 
when ſhe has run aground on the ſea-· ore. 
STRETCHER, banquet, a ſort of ſtaff fixed ath wart the bottom of a boat, 
for the rower to place his feet againſt, in order to cortimunicate a greater 
effort to his oar. outta eee e lee encore 
STRETCHING, ia navigation, is generally underftood to imply the 


991 


progreſſion of a ſhip under a great ſurface of fail, when claſe-hauled. The 


difference between this phraſe and fanding, is apparently in the quantity of 
fail, which, in the latter, may be very mod derate; but in ſtretching, general- 
ly ſignifies exceſs: as, we ſaw the enemy at day- break ſtretching to the ſouth- 
STRIKE, in navigation, to run altiore, or to beat upon the ground 
in paſſing over a bank or ſhallo ---. 0 + edu | 
_ , To Stx1KE alſo implies to lower or kt down any thing; as an enſign, or 
topſail, in ſaluting; or, as the yards and topmaſts in tèmpeſtuous weather. 
It is, however, more particularly uſed t6 expres the lowering of 
in token of ſurrender, to a victorious ehem. 
STRING in ſbip- building, the higheſt range of planks in 8 
ceiling; or that which lies between the gunnel, and the upper edge of 
upper deck · ports, as expreſſed by T in the Mi bsh FRAME. plate VII. 

To STRIP the maſts, defuner, is to unrig a ſhip, or deprive the maſts 
of their machinery and furniture; an exerciſe which 'is otherwiſe called diſ- 
mantling; <8 IIA I 7 1 ET, ou. 13. 4 0 Dein 

STROKE, a ſingle ſweep of the oars in rowing.” Hence they ſay, Row a 


long ſtroke] longue rime which is intended to puſh the veſſel forward more 


Oo , ſteddily 


the"colgurs, 


3 | A ts. 


ſteddily. See, the article Oar; as alſo the French term Nax, and the 
phraſes following it. | e 
© STROKESMAN, the perſon who rows the hindmoſt oar in a boat, and gives 
the ſtroke, which the reſt are to follow; ſo that all the oars may operate to- 
ether. . 
| STROP, entrope, a piece of rope ſpliced into a circular wreath, and uſed to 
ſurround the body of a block; ſo that the latter may be hung to any parti- 
cular ſtation about the maſts, yards, or riging. Thus, fig. 37. and 38. in 
plate II. repreſent two block-ſtrops of different ſorts. See Block and Exx. 
STROPS are alſo uſed occaſionally to faſten- upon any large rope, for the 
purpoſe of hooking a tackle to the eye, or double part of the ſtrop; in order to 
extend, or pull wirh redoubled effort, upon the ſame rope; as in ſeting- up the 
riging, where one hook of the tackle is fixed in a ſtrop applied to the parti- 
cular ſoroud, and the other to it's laniard. See the article LAN IAD. 
STUDING-SAILS, bonettes en etui, certain light fails extended, in mo- 
derate and ſteddy breezes, beyond the ſkirts of the principal ſails, where they 
appear as wings upon the yard- arms. 

The word may be traced from ſeveral derivations; as from ſcud, ſtead, or 

ſteddy. The ſmall fails uſed by foops, ſchooners, and tartanes, when ſcuding, 
are nearly of the ſame ſize. or figure with the lower ſtuding-ſails; and the 
accidental application of the former, to the uſual deſign of the latter, throws 
a probability on the derivation from ſcud; eſpecially as being uſed in the ſmall 
veſſels of our anceſtors, who were unacquainted with topmaſts; and, of 
courſe, had no conception of topmaſt-ſtuding-fails. An ingenious friend of 
the author, ſeems, with great propriety, to derive it from ſteddy; becauſe, 
when the wind is extremely feeble, the fluctuation of the ſea, although al- 
moſt imperceptible, is communicated to the ſhip, and thence ta the principal 
fails; which, being ſhaken and flaped againſt the maſts, will, by their 
weight, prevent, or at leaſt conſiderably diminiſh, the operation of the wind. 
The ſtuding-fails, on the contrary, being of a much lighter and thiner 
texture, more readily feel the effort of the breeze, and. continue inflated, ſo 
as to puſh the ſhip forward, and give her head-way. By this circumſtance, 
ſhe becomes ſuſceptible of, the power of the helm, and is accordingly retained. 
in a ſteddy courſe; and hence thoſe ſails may originally have been called fed- 
dvying- ſails, afterwards corrupted into ſtuding-ſails. The laſt conjecture, 
which ſeems equally favourable, is drawn from the Saxon word ſted, to help or 
aſſiſt; in which ſenſe, thoſe ſails may be conſidered as auxiliar, being ſet occa- 
ſionally to help the others, or aſſiſt the ſhip's courſe; and thence called ſtead- 
ing, or ſteding-ſails. But the expreſſion of ſteering- ails, however adopted 
by many, officers is a moſt contemptible conceit, without either authority or 
reaſon to ſupport it. The others are implicitely ſubmited to the reader's, 
deciſion. 

The topmaſt ſtuding-ſails, or thoſe which are ſet on the out fide of the top» 
ſails, are ſpread below by a boom, which, ſliding out from the extremities of 
the main and fore-yards, as explained in the article Sabo, puſhes. out their 
ower corners: and their upper edges, which are attached to a liglit pores ur 


* 
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hoiſted up to the topſail- yard- arms. See alſo Boom - Icom, in the article lac 
WORK. | „10 Ola 3E SMES. 315 NR e 
The lower ſtuding-ſails, which are ſpread beyond the ſkitts or leech of 
the main-ſail and fore-ſail, are fixed nearly in the fame manner; only that the 
boom, which extends their bottoms, is generally hooked. to the chains by 
means of a gooſe-nick; or elſe ſwings off along with the fail, to which it is 
ſuſpended; being kept ſteddy behind: by a rope called the gy, ©. x 


STUFF, courrte any compoſition; or melted maſs, uſed to {mear ordaybthe 


maſts, ſides, or bottom of a ſhip; ' That which is'chiefly uſed for the tower mafts 
is ſimply turpentine, reſin, or varniſh of pine: for the topmaſts, tallbw or 
butter: for the ſides, turpentine, varniſh of pine, tar arid oil, or tar mixed 
with oil and red oker: and for the bottom, a mixture of tallow, ſulphur, and 
reſin, or tar: whale-oil and broken glaſs; or any part of theft ingreglierits: aha 
this application is called giving a new Cat of ſtuff the maſts, ſides, &t. 

SUPERCARGO, an efficer-charged'with the accounts of the cargo, and 
all other commercial affairs in a merchant-fhip.  <- © © 

SUPPLY, a freſh recruit of proviſions or ſtores ſent to a ſhip or fleet. 

SURF, the ſwell of the ſea which breaks upon the ſhore, or any rock ly- 
ing near the ſurface of the ſea. 

SURGE, the ſame as a wave; which ſee. 

SURVEY, an examination made by ſeveral naval officers into the ſtate 
or condition of the proviſions, or ſtores, belonging to a ſhip, or fleet of men 
of war. 

SURVEYORS of the navy, two officers, who fit at the navy-board, being 
inveſted with the charge of building and repairing his Majeſty's ſhips, at the 


different dock-yards of the kingdom: for which purpoſe they are trained to the 


theory and practice of ſhip-building. It is alſo their office to know the ſtate 
of the navy; to audit the accounts of all boatſwains and carpenters ſerving 
therein; and to enquire into the condition of all naval ſtores, at home or 


abroad, in order to ſupply whatſoever may be deficient. 


SWAB, fauber, (ſwabb, Swed,) a fort of mop formed of a large bunch of 
old rope-yarns, and uſed to clean the decks and cabins of a ſhip: hence the 
perſon who uſes it is called the ſwabber. eee 

SWEEPING, draguer, the act of draging the bight, or loofe part of a ſmall 
rope, along the ſurface of the ground, in a harbour, or road, in order to hook 
and recover ſome anchor, wreck, or other material, ſunk at the bottom. It is 
performed by faſtening the two ends of this rope tothe ſides of two boats which 
are abreaſt of each other, at ſome diſtance. To the middle of the rope are ſuſ- 

pended two cannon- ſhot, or ſomething which weighs heavy, in order to fink it 
to the ground: ſo that, as the boats advance by rowing ahead, the rope Urags 
along the bottom, to hook any anchor, &c. for which they are ſearching.” 

SWELL, enflement, generally denotes an heavy and continued agitation of 
the waves, according to a particular direction: as there is a great ſwell ſet- 
ing into the bay. It is, however, more particularly applied to the fluctuating 
motion of the ſea, which remains after the expiration of a ſtorm: as alſo, to 
that which breaks on the ſea-ſhore; or upon rocks, or ſnallows. 


Gs SWIFTER, 
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SWIFT ER, a rope uſed to confine the bars of the capſtern in their ſockets, 
whilſt the men are heaving it about; for which purpoſe it is paſſed through 
holes in the extremities of the bars, ſo as to ſtrain them firmly together like 
the ſpokes of a wheel; which 1s accordingly called ſwifting. See the article 
CAPSTERN. : 

SwIFTER is alſo a ſtrong rope, ſometimes uſed toencircle a boat longitudi- 
nally, as well to ſtrengthen and defend her ſides, as to enable her the bet- 
ter to reſiſt the impreſſion of other boats which may run againſt her occaſional- 
ly. It is uſually fixed about a foot under the boat's upper edge, or gunnel. 
 SwirTERs are likewiſe two ſbrouds fixed on the ſtarboard and larboard ſide 
of the lower maſts, above all the other ſhrouds, as an addional ſecurity to 
the maſts. The hoiſters are never confined, like the other ſhrouds, by Cat- 
harpings. See that article. LOSE as 22 nf 

To SWING, to turn round the anchors, or moorings, at the change of the 
wind, or tide: it is uſually expreſſed of a ſhip, either when ſhe is moored by 
the head, or riding at a ſingle anchor. | 


F\ABLING, Zander, a ſort of broad hem formed on the ſkirts and bottoms 
of a ſhip's ſails, to ſtrengthen them in that part which is attached to the 
bolt- rope. | | 

TACK, . couet, a rope ufed to confine the foremoſt lower-corners of the 
courſes and ftay-ſails in a fixed poſition, when the wind croſſes the ſhip's courſe - 
obliquely. The ſame name is alſo given tothe rope employed topull out the 
lower corner of a ſtuding- ſail or driver to the extremity of it's boom. 

The main-ſail and fore- ſail of a ſhip are furniſhed with a tack on each fide, 
which is formed of a thick rope tapering to the end, and having a knot 
wrought upon the largeſt end, by which it is firmly retained in the clue of 
the ſail. By this means one tack is always faſtened to windward, at the ſame 
time that the beet extends the ſail to lee ward. See CnesTREE. 


Tack is alſo applied, by analogy, to that part of any fail to which the 
tack is uſually faſtened. 


A ſhip is ſaid to be on the ſtarboard or larboard tack, when ſhe is cloſe- haul. 
ed, with the wind upon the ſtarboard or larboard ſide; and in this ſenſe the 
diſtance which ſhe ſails in that poſition is conſidered as the length of the tack ; 
although this is more frequently called a BoAR D. See that article. | 

To T ack, virer vent devant, to change the courſe from one board to ano- 
ther, or turn the ſhip about from the ſtarboard to the larboard tack, in a con- 
trary wind. Thus the ſhip A, fig. 2. plate XI. being cloſe-hauled on the 
larboard tack, and turning her prow ſuddenly to windward, receives the im- 
preſſion of the wind on her head-fails a, by which ſhe falls off upon the line 
of the ſtarboard tack 4. Tacking is allo. uſed, in a more enlarged ſenſe, to 
imply that manceuvre, in navigation, by which a ſhip makes an oblique pro- 
greſſion to the windward, in a zigzag direction. This, however, is more 

uſually called beating or turning to windward. See BeaTinG and Turn- 
ING. . | 

Thus, ſuppoſe a ſhip A, fig. 2. plate XI. bound to a port B lying to 
windward, with the wind northerly, as expreſſed by the arrow. The fails a, 
b, c, being braced obliquely with the keel, the wind alſo falls upon their ſur- 
faces in an oblique direction, by which the ſhip is puſhed to leeward, as ex- 
plained in the article Lzz-way. Hence, although ſhe apparently fails W. N. 
W. upon the larboard tack, as expreſſed in the doted line A d, and E. N. E. 
vpon the other 4f, yet if the lee-way is only one point, (and indeed it is ſel 
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dom leſs in the ſmootheſt water), the courſe will accordingly be W. y N. 
upon one tack, and E. by N. upon the other, as repreſented by the lines 
Ae, and eg. | 

If the * A were directly to windward of the ſhip, it is evident that both 
tacks ought to be of equal length; or, in other words, that ſhe ought to run the 
ſame diſtance upon each tack: but as the place of her deſtination lies oblique- 
ly to windward, ſhe muſt run a greater diſtance upon one tack than the other; 
becauſe the extremities of both þoards ſhould be equally diſtant from the line 
of her true courſe BA,; ſo the larboard tack Ae, croſſing the courſe more 
obliquely than the other eg, will neceſſarily be much longer. | 

As the true courſe, or the direct diſtance from B to A, is only 12 leagues, 
it is evident, that with a favourable wind ſhe could reach it in a few hours, 
On the contrary, her diſtance is conſiderably increafed by the length of her 
boards, in a contrary wind; which, by it's obliquity with her fails, operates al- 
ſo to retard her velocity. Thus her firſt board Ae, on a W. by N. courſe, is 
equal to g. 7 leagues. The ſecond tack eg, is 9. 2 leagues E by N.: the 
third tack, parallel to Ae, is 11. 5: the fourth, parallel to eg, is 9. 2: and 
the fifth, parallel to the firſt, 11. 7 Jeagues. Finally, the ſixth board is 
4. 8 leagues parallel to the ſecond, which brings her to the port B. By 
this ſcheme it appears that ſhe has run more than four times the extent 
of the line AB, her primitive diſtance ; and this in the moſt favourable 
circumſtances of a contrary wind, viz. when the ſea is ſmooth, and when 
ſhe may carry her full topſails. For if the wind blows ſtronger, to render 
it neceſſary to reef the topſails, ſhe will ſoon make two points of lecway, and 
acccrdingly run eaſt on one board and weſt cn the other. In this ſituation 
ſhe will neither approach, nor recede from the place of her deſtination : but 
if the wind increaſes, the ſea will alſo be enlarged; a circumſtance that ftill 
farther augments the lee-way. Hence the veſſel will gradually fall off from 
the port, in proportion to the augmentation of the wind and ſea, which occa- 
fions a proportional increaſe of lee-way. 5 

In order to explain the theory of tacking a ſhip, it may be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe a known axiom in natural philoſophy, That every body will perſevere 
in a ſtate of reſt, or of moving uniformly in a right line, unleſs it be com- 
peled to change it's ſtate by forces impreſſed; and that the change of motion 
is proportional to the moving force impreſſed, and is made according to the 
right line in which that force is exerted.” | 

By this principle it is eaſy to conceive how a ſhip is compeled to turn into 
any direction, by the force of the wind acting upon her fails, in horizontal 
lines. For the fails may be fo arranged as to receive the current of air, either 


directly, or more or leſs obliquely : hence the motion communicated to the 


ſails muſt of neceſſity conſpire with that of the wind upon their ſurfaces. To 
make the ſhip tack, or turn round with her head to the windward, it is there- 
fore neceſſary, after ſhe has received the firſt impreſſion from the helm, that the 
head-ſails ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as ro diminiſh the effort of the wind, in the firſt 
inſtant of her motion, and that the whole force of the wind ſhould be exerted 
on the after- ſails, which, operating on the ſhip's ſtern, carries it round like a 
weather-cock. But ſince the action of the after-fails, to turn the ſhip, will un- 
avoidably 
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avoidably ceaſe when her head points to the windward, it then becomes ne- 
ceſſary to uſe the head-ſails, to prevent her from falling-off, and returning to 
her former ſituation. Theſe are accordingly laid aback on the lee- ſide, to puſſi 
the veſſel's fore-part towards the oppoſite ſide, till ſhe has fallen into the line 
of her courſe thereon, and fixed her fails to conform with that ſituation. 

It has been obſerved above, that the firſt effort to turn the ſhip in tacking 
is communicated by the helm, which is then put to the lee-ſide. This cir- 
cumſtance being announced by the pilot, or commanding-officer, who then 
calls out, Helm's a- lee] the head- ſails are immediately made to ſhiver in the 
wind, by caſting looſe their ſheets or bowlines. The pilot then calls, Up tacks 
and ſheets ! which is executed by looſening all the ropes which confine the cor- 
ners of the lower ſails, in order that they may be more readily ſhifted to the 
other-ſide. When the ſhip has turned her head directly to windward, as in d, 
fig. 2. plate XI. the pilot gives the order to turn about the ſails on the main 
and mizen maſts, by the exclamation, Haul main-ſail, haut! the bowlines 
and braces are then inſtantly caſt off on one fide, and as expeditiouſly drawn 
in on the other fide, ſo as to wheel the yards about their maſts: the lower cor- 
ner af the main-fail is, by means of it's tack pulled down to it's ſtation at the 
cheſtree; and all the after-fails, are, at the ſame time, adjuſted to ſtand upon 
the other board. Finally, when the ſhip has fallen off five or fix points, as B, 
fig. 2. plate XI. the pilot cries, Haul of all ! or, Let go, and haul | then the 


ſails on the fore-maſt are wheeled about by their braces: and as the _— 


has then a tendency to fall off, ſhe is checked by the effort of the helm, whic 
for that purpoſe is put hard a- lee. The fore-tack, or the lower corner of the 


fore: ſail, being fixed in it's place, the bowlines are hauled, and the other fails,. 


which have been neglected in the hurry of tacking, are properly arranged to 


the wind, which exerciſe is called triming the fails. See LEE-wAr and 


SAILING. 
TACKLE, palan, pronounced #aicle, a machine formed by the commu- 
nication of a rope with an aſſemblage of blocks, and known in mechanics 
the name of pulley, 


Tackles are uſed in a ſhip to raiſe, remove, or ſecure weighty bodies; to. 
ſupport the maſts; or to extend the fails and riging. They are either move- 


able, as communicating with a runer; or fixed, as being hooked in an im- 


moveable ſtation; and they are more or leſs complicated, in proportion to the 


effects which they are intended to produce. | 


If a b de, fig. 3. plate XI. be a ſingle block, upon which are ſuſpended 
the weights fg, then ſince the neareſt diſtance of the ropes fg, from the cen- 
ter of motion c, and a c equal to dc, the block will be reduced to the lever 
or balance ad with reſpect to it's power: Since ac is then equal to dc, it is 


apparent that fg will always be in equilibrium. As no advantage therefore 


can be acquired, in raiſing a weight by an immoveabl ſingle block, it is only 


rendered uſeful by changing the direction of the moving power. This cir- 
cumſtance is extremely convenient to the labourers, and often abſolutely ne- 


eeſſary; particularly in raiſing bodies to a higher ſtation; as from the hold to» 


the upper decks, or from. the deck to the maſts or yards, &c, which would 
| 3 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe be difficult or impracticable to perform. See alſo the articles 
Block and Wir. ä n 

When a ſingle block is moveable along with the body to which it is attach- 
ed, fig. 4. plate XI. as the blocks of the brace-pendents, reef-tackle,' pendents, 
Jigers, &c. the momentum.of the power is doubled; becauſe it moves twice 
as faſt as the weight, or body to which it is attached. For in the ſame time 
that any part of the rope f, moves upward from to g, equal in length to the 
two equal ropes d and c, the block, and conſequently the weight annexed, 
will be drawn through the ſpace eh, whoſe length is equal to one of the ropes 
only. ; 

When a tackle conſiſts of two or more fixed and moveable blocks, where- 
in one rope communicates with the whole; if one end of the rope be nixed, 
as in fig. 5. 6. and 7. in order to proportion the weight to the reſiſtance, the 
power applied muſt be to the weight, as one, to twice the number of ſheaves in 
the moveable blocks: becauſe, in the efforts of a tackle, the velocity of the 
moving power is, to the velocity of the riſing or moving body, as twice the 
number of moveable ſheaves to unity, as appears in fig. 5. which conſiſts of 
one fixed block a, and another moveable as e. For ſince one rope operates 
on all the ſheaves from g to y, the part at f, lying beyond the fixed block, 
and called the fall, cannot be drawn downand lengthened, unleſs the two parts 
d and c, on each ſide of the moveable block, be at the ſame time equally drawn 
up and ſhortened. Hence it is evident, that the part a f will be lengthened 
twice as much as either d or c is ſhortened, becaule whatever is taken from 
each of thoſe parts is added to the length of af; but the point y, to which 
the power is applied, deſcends as faſt as af is lengthened ; and the point e, 
to which the weight is faſtened, aſcends as faſt as d or c is ſhortened. If 
therefore, a weight ſuſpended at , be to a weight ſuſpended at e, as one to 
two, they will balance each other, as being in the reciprocal ratio of their 
velocities. OEM LO wy 

Whatever has been obſerved with regard to the tackles above mentioned, 
is equally applicable to all others, and is in the ſame manner demonſtrable, 
Viz. that the velocity with which the mechanical force moves, in raiſing 
a weight, 1s to the velocity wherewith the weight riſes, as twice the number 
of moveable ſheaves to unity.* | 2! | | 

A tackle wherein both the blocks are moveable, and communicate with a 
runer, is repreſented by fig. 10. plate VIII. That part of the tackle which 
is fixed to one of the blocks, &c. is called the ſtanding part; all the reſt are 
called runing parts; and that whereon the men pull when employing the 
tackle, is called the fall. The application of the rackle to mechanical pur- 
poſe: is termed hoiſting or bowing. See thoſe articles. | 

Ground TackLE, See GRounp TACKLE. ads 

Tack-TACKLE, a ſmall tackle uſed occaſionally to pull down the tack of 
the principal ſails of a ſhip to their reſpective ſtations. There is alſo a tackle 
of this kind conſtantly fixed to the tacks of the main-ſail in brigs, floops, and 


ſcbooners, for the ſame purpoſe, See the French term Pat Ax, and the phraſes 
annexed thereto. | 


TAFFAREL, 
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"TAFFAREL, couronnement, the upper part of a ſhip's ſtern, being a curv 
ed piece of wood, expreſſed by F F, in fig. 1. plate X. and uſyally orna: 
mented with ſculpturer. n $5," 6b 

_ TAIL, a name given by ſailors: to the extremities of a hurricane, where- 
in the violence 4s, conſiderably exhauſted. n 
TaiE-BLock, a ſmall ſingle block, having a ſhort piece of rope attached 
to it, by which it may be faſtened to any object at pleaſure; either for con- 
venience, or to increaſe the force applied to the ſaid object, as explained in 
the firſt part of the article tack le. {HM 
 TAKING:IN, the act of brailing-up and furling the fails at ſea, particu- 
larly when the wind increaſes. It is generally uſed in oppoſition to ſeting. 
See alſo Furr and SHorRTEN., + _- | ent 
TALL XING, border, a phraſe uſed by the common ſailors, implying the 
act of pulling aft the Seel, or lower corners of the main-ſail and fore-ſail. 

TAR, a fort of liquid gum of a blackiſh hue, which diſtils from pines or 
fir-trees, either naturally or by inciſion; and being prepared by boiling, is 
| uſed to pay the ſides of ſhips and boats, and their riging, in. arder to pre- 


ſerve them from the effects of the weather, by which they would otherwiſe 


ſoon become cracked, ſplit,” or rotten, 3 * 
Tas is alſo a figurative expreſſion for a ſailor of any Kind.  _ 
 Tar-PAWLING, prelart, a broad piece of canvas welf daubed with tar, and 
uſed to cover the hatchways of a ſhip at ſea,-to prevent the penetration of the 
rain, or ſea-water, which may occaſionally ruſh over the decks. See BAT TENs. 
 TARTAN, (tartana, Ital.) a ſmall coaſting veſſel navigated in the Medi» 
terranean ſea, and having only one maſt ard a bowſprit, the principal fail, 
which is extremely large, being extended by a lateen yard. See VESS EI. 
TAUGHT, rade, (dicht, Dutch) the ſtate of being extended or ſtretched 
out. It is uſually applied to a rope or fail, in oppoſition to flack. _ 
TAUNT, foit, an epithet uſed in the ſea- language, to ſignify high or tall. 
It is peculiarly expreſſed of the maſts when. they are ef an extraordinary 
3 as /quare is applied to the yards on the ſame occaſion. 
TENDER, patache, a ſmall veſſel employed in the King's ſervi 


rious occaſions ; as, to receive volunteers and impreſſed men, and convey 


them to a diſtant place; to attend on ſhips of war or ſquadrons ; and to carry 
intelligence or orders from one place to another, ckcbk e. 
| TENDING, the movement by which a ſhip turns or ſwings round her 
anchor in a tide-way, at the begining of the flood or ebb. Thus, if the 
flood ſets northerly, it is evident that the ſhip, unleſs when moored head 
and ſtern, will fall into the line of the current, turning her head to the ſouth- 
ward. But as the-reflux will far the ſame reaſon ſer to the ſouthward, the 
ſhip will of neceſſity turn about at the change of the tide, and carry her 
head to the northward : and the tranſition. from one ſituation to the other is 
called tending or ſwinging. -- SURRY IEEE 


TENON, the end of a piece of timber cut ſmaller to enter into a mortiſe. iS 
* THICK-+STUFF. See the articles Ship-zv1L.pinG and Misr -TRAUr. 
_ "THIMBLE, coſe, a fort of iron ring, whoſe outer ſurface is hollowed | 


throughout it's whole circumference, in order to contain, in the channel or 
TY P p. ; cavity, 


T H O e 
cavity, a rope which is ſpliced about 1 It and by which it may be hung in an 


particular ſtation, See pag XII. fig. 1. It is uſed to guide the direction 
| of ſome runing rope, which paſſes . it, from one place to another? 


See SPAN. 
4 THOLES, ( tholet, Fr.) certain ſmall pins driven perpendiculatly into 
1 the upper edge of a boat, as expreſſed by e, fig. 1. plate III. In the exer- 


| ciſe of rowing, the oar is contained between the Lan tholes, in the ſpace 

| which is called the row lac. Sometimes there is only one pin to each oar, 

| as in the boats navigated on the Mediterranean ſea. In that caſe the oar is 
hung upon the pin by means of a ſtrop; and indeed this method is much 
more ancient than the former. See the article Rowix c. 

THROAT, a name given to the inner end of a gaff, or to that part which 

is next to the maſt. It is oppoſed to peek, which irnplies the outer extremity 

of the ſaid gaff, or that part of it which extends the fail behind. Hence the 
ropes employed to hoiſt up, and lower a gaff, being applied to thoſe parts. 
of it, are called the throat and peek haliards. See HALIARDsS. 

THUS ! the order by which the pilot directs the helmſman to keep the 
ſhip in her preſent ſituation when failing with a ſcant wind; fo that ſhe may 
not approach too near the direction of the wind, and thereby ſhiver her ſails, 
nor fall to lee ward,, and run farther out of her courſe. See STEERING. 

THWART, bane, the ſeat or bench of a boat whereon the rowers. ſit to. 
manage the oars. 

TawarT-SH1PS, actoſs the ſhip. See the article ATHWART, | 

TIDE, marte, (tyd, Sax.) a regular periodical current of the water, ſet- 
ing alternately i in a flux and refliix, produced by the influence of the moon.. 

If the ocean were equally deep in every place, the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide would be univerſally regular and equal; but the ſhallowneſs of the- 
water in many places, and the ſtreightneſs of the channels, by which the 
tides may be conſiderably interrupted in ſome parts, and propagated 1 in others, 
occaſion a great diverſity in their force and quantity. Hence, without an: 
exact Knowledge of all the circumſtances of the ſeveral places where they 
happen to run, as af the poſition of the land, the breadth and depth of chan- 
nels, it is impoſſible to account for this diverſity. | 
The theory of the tides is conciſely deſcribed by a great author, in theſe 
words: That motion of the water called tides is a riſing and falling of 
the ſea: the cauſe of this is the attraction of the moon, whereby the part 
of water in the great ocean which is neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrongly 
attracted, is raiſed higher than the reſt; and the part oppoſite to it being 
leaſt attracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and theſe two oppoſite elevations 
of the ſurface of the water in the great ocean, following the motion of the 
moon from eaſt to weſt, and ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the conti- 
nents, from thence rebounds back again, and ſo makes floods and ebbs | in 

_ narrows, ſeas, and rivers.” Locke. 
With rega rd to the relative force of the tide on a a ſhip floating therein, it is 
atready explained in the article CURRENT. 

TIER, Batterie, a name given to the range of cannon mounted on one ſide 
of a ſhip? s deck. See the articles Deck and CANNON, 1 
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Tits of the cable, is a range of the fakes or windings of the cable, which. 


are laid. within one another in an horizontal poſition, ſo as that the laſt be- 


1 - 1 


comes the innermoſt. See ColL IC. rer, | 
Cable- TIE x is the hollow ſpace in the middle of a cable, when it is coiled. 
TIGHT, (dicht, Dutch) the quality whereby a veſſel reſiſts the penetra- 
tion of any fluid, whether compreſſing it's ſurface, or contained within it. 
Hence a ſhip is ſaid to be tight, when her planks are fo compact and ſolid as 
to prevent the entrance of the water in which ſhe is immerſed: and a calk' is 
called tight, when the ſtaves are ſo cloſe that none of the liquid contained 
therein can iſſue through or between them. In both ſenſes it is oppoſed to 
teaky, which ſee. N . 58 FRY: | 
TILER, timon, or barre de gouvernail, the bar or 
the rudder in ſteering. See the article. HzLM. 
TILT, tendelet, (tyld, Sax.) a ſmall canopy or awning of canvas, or other 
cloth, extended over the ſtern-ſheets of a boat, and ſupported by ſmall pil- 
lars, or broad laths of flexible wood incurvated into arches. It is uſed to 
cover the paſſengers from the rain or ſunſhine. See Boar. 
TIMBERS, couples, the ribs of a ſhip, or the incurvated pieces of wood, 


branching outward from the keel in a vertical direction, ſo as to give ſtrength, 
figure, and folidity to the whole fabric. 

It has been obſerved in the article Naval Axchirgerukx, that one timber 
is compoſed of ſeyeral pieces united into one frame, which is according] 


called a frame of timbers by the artificers. heſe different pieces are e hibited | 
in plate I. Pizces of, the HuLr, by U, V, and W. The head of the lower 
piece, called the floor- timber, being cut ſquare, to join the heel of the next 
above it. To ſupport the connection of the timber in that place, another 
aſſemblage of pieces are formed, and joined in the ſame manner; ſo that 
hen both the ſets are faſtened together, the joinings in one ſet will be nearly 
oppoſite to the middle of the pieces in the other. Rense it is evident, that 
the mould which ſerves for the loweſt piece will conform to the under part of 
the correſponding piece above it : an cho the mould, appropriated to every 
diviſion of a timber, will determige, or anſwer to the figure of the next 
iet : . PR. 
The timbers, whoſe areas or planes are perpendicular to the keel, are called 
ſquare timbers; and thoſe which are placed obli uely on the keel, as at the 
extremities of a ſhip, are called cant - timbers. The foremoſ of thoſe pieces 
on the ſhip's bow, are called the knuckte-timbers ; and the aindmaſt on the 
quarter are called the faſhion-pieces. JJ ABT ke REIT 
The outlines, or bends of the principal timbers of the ſhip, are geometrically 
delineated in the plane of projection, plate I. as alſo, in plate IV. fg. 4 1. 
and plate X, fig. 2. : and their particular ſtations in the ſhip's length are re- 
preſeated in the horizontal pane, and that of the elevation, plate 1. In order 
to give a more comprehenſive idea of their figures and dimetifions, we have 
exhibited a perſpective view of the carcaſe of a ſmall veſſel, in plate XII. 
fig, 2. conſiſting only of the keel A, the tern: pat B, the tem C, the tranſoms 
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lever employed to turn 


KL M. and the ribands F F. | ES ? 
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, S100 AvD Reou, or room and ſpace, is the diſtance betwixt the mould: 
ng edges of two adjoining timbers, which muſt always contain.the breadth 
two timbers; and ſometimes two or three inches between them. It muſt 
hi obſerved, that one mould ſerves for two timbers; the fore ſide of the one 
being ſuppoſed to unite with the after ſide of the other, and ſo make only one 
line; which is actually the caſe in all the frames, which in ſome ſhips are 
eyery third, and in others every fourth timber. The frames are firſt put 
up, and faſtened to the 1 and afterwards the others are put UP, which 
are called fiting timbers, _ ay's ſhip-building, _ 
TIMONEER, (timonzer, „Ke. r.) ) the helmſman, or perſon who manages the 
helm to direct the ſhip's courſe. See the article SEI. 


In a ſhip of war the quarter. maſters and gimoneers are uſually. choſen by the 


maſter, to cun and ſteer the ſhip; as alſo, to ſtow the proviſions in the hald, 
coil the cables, regulate the watch, Kc. See QUARTER-MASTER. ay: 

TOGETHER accord, the: order given to the men in the exerciſes of 
beaving, JOwing, hoiſting, &c.. to aft all ; in concert, or at the fame inſtant., 

T OGGEL, cabillot, a ſmall wooden pin, about five or ſix inches i in length, 
and uſually tapering from the middle towards the extremities. It is uſe to! 
fix tranſverſely in the lower art of a tackle, in which it ſeryes as at hook. 
whereby to attach the tackle toa ſtrop, lings, or any body whereon ehe effort 
of the tackle is to be employed. 

There are alſo toggels XA another kind, employed to faſten the top-gallant. 
ſheers to the pan, which is Knoted round the cap at the top-maſt-head. For 
as the lifts of the cophil-yard are out of uſe when the topſail is hoiſted, they 
are always conyerted.into top-gallan t-ſheets, to render the riging at the maſt- 
heads as light and Gmple as poſſible. "Before the topſail-yards can be lowered- 
ſo as to be ſuſtained by iheif lifts, it therefore becomes nęceſſary to transfer 
that part of the lift ta the top-maſt-head, that fo the whole weight of the 
yard may: be. ſuſtained by it's maſt- head, and n 15 art, thereof, by the top- 
gallant-yard, which would otherwiſe be the caſe, This is performed by fix- 
ing the double part, or bight of the lift, within the eye of the ſpan ve 
. mentioned, and inſerting the toggel through the former, ſo as th confine it 

to the latter, which operation is s amorigh ſailors called puting the ſheets. in 
:beckets. 
NC OMPION. | | 2 mpbu, 18 70 a ſort of bung or cork uſed to ſtop the mouth 
of a cannon. Pio this i is are folly encircled with tallow or putty, to pre- 
vent the e 0 he water into the bore; whereby the powder con- 
tained in the chamber might be damaged or rendered incapable e of ſervice, 

'TONAGE.. See the Acc BURTHEN.. 4,388 
TOP, lane, à fort of platform, ſurrounding the lower maſt-heatl, | from. 
hich It projects on all ſides ike a ſtaffold. 

The principal intention of the top is to extend the top-maſt- PC? ſo as 
| x0 form a.greater angle with the maſt, and thereby give additional ſupport te 

the- latter. It is ſuſtained by certain timbers fixed acroſs the hounds or ſhou}- 
ders of the maſt, and called the treſtle· trees and croſs-trees, the former of 
n are exprelled by E, fig. 1. * VI. and the latter by, 15 fig. 2. The 
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Nan of the top is repreſented in fig. 6. where g g 
TEEN the top-maſt ſhrouds Senne ih ASE 


| ole 
plained in the article Syrovp. | 


. Beſides the uſe above mentioned, the top is atherwiſe extremely convenient 
to contain the. materials neceſſary for extending the ſmall ſails, and for fixing 
or repajring the riging and machinery, with more facility and expedition. In 
ſhips of war it is pſed as a kind of redoubt, and is accordingly fortified for 
furniſhed_with Wivels, muſketry, and other fire- 
arms; and guarded by a thick fence of corded hammocs. Finally, it is em- 


attack or defence, being furniſhed, wi 


ployed as a place for looking out, either in the day or night. 


: 


i 


rally ſtrgnger and. more convenient; but the latter is much better in tem- 
ſtuous weather, as preſenting a ſmaller ſurface to the wind when the ſhip 
ns over to one fide, and by-conſequenge being leſs expoſed 50 it's efforts. 
In all ſhips of War, and in the largelt metchantmen, the top 1s fenced on. 
the aft-fide by a rail of about three fegt high, ſtretching acroſs, and ſupport - 


ed by ſtanchiqus, begween- which a neting is uſually conſtructed, as appears 
by fig. 1. plate IX. The outſide of this neting is generally covered with 


n or red painted canvas, which is extended from the rail down to the 
ge of 


the top, and called the tõp-armour. By this name it ſeems to have 
been conſidered as a- ſort of blind, behind which the men may conceal them- 
ſelves from the, aims of the enemy's fire-arms in time of action, whilſt they 
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re their on muſkets, carabines, or ſwivels. | 
he. « 


the top e 4 fig. 6. is one third of the length of it's correſpond- 
in top-maſt; The 
22».1 equal:to, three fourths of their breadth athwart z and the ſquare hole in 
the middle is five inches to a foot of thoſe dimenſions. The treſtle-rrees and 
. Elt-troes e near to the edge of the tops. See thoſe articles. 


_ Toy-nL.oCx., See Block and Magz. 


Tor-cnuam. See the article Cyain. 


.  Top-LANTHORN,-fanal de-buncy.a large Janthorn placed in the after part of 


the top, in 4 ſhip where an admiral or commodore is perſonally aboard. It 
1s ſupported. on each fide by iron braces r, as expreſſed in fig. 3. plate VI. 
 Top-masr, mat de bune, the ſecond diviſion of a maſt ; or that part which 
ſtands between the upper and lower pieces. See the article 997 e 
Tor- Norx, guindereſſe, a rope employed to ſway-up a top · maſt or top- gal- 
18 — to oh in it's Piat; gerd la Kempe e weather, 


or when it is no longer neceſſary. The rope uſed on this occaſion for the 


ullies, at it's lower;end,, called the :2p-7ack/e, to hoiſt or lower the maſt 


of plies is, on accgunt of their great weight, furniſhed with an afſemblage 
wich greater facility. The whole of k particularly explained in khe ; 


article MasT, and the Plate therein ne 1 « 

_-1; Top-$41L5, Certain large fails extended gory the top-maſts, by the top- 
fail-yard above, and by the yard attached to the lower maſt ba: NS 

RINSE: 91 | | | faſte 
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reſents the holes through. 
of the lower-inalh, Ker. 


Ihe frame of the top is either cloſe-planked like a platform, or open like” 
a grating. The former kind, which is exhibited in fig. 6. plate VI. is gene-, 


imcnſions 0 tops in the royal navy are as follow. The breadth of 


ength of all tops, from the foremoſt to the after edge 
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faſtened to the former by rows,” and to the latter by means of two great 


blocks fixed on it's extremities, through which the topſail: ſneets are inferred, 
paſſing from thence to two other blocks fixed on the inner part of the yard 


| cloſe by the maſt: and from theſe latter the ſheets lead downwards to the 


deck, where they may be ſlackened or extended at pleaſure; Sve the article 
Sail, N. B. The top-gallant fails are expanded above the topſail- yard, 
in the ſame manner as the latter are extended above the lower yatd. © i 
The ſeveral parts of the machinery by which the top-ſails are managed, as 
the bowlines, braces, haliards, lifts, and ſbeets, being copiouſly defined in 
their proper places, it would be ſuperfluous to repeat their explanations. i” ' 
TOPING, apiguer, the act of pulling one of the extremities of a yard 
higher than the other, by ſlackening one of the lifts, and pulling upon the 
* one, ſo as to place the yard at a greater or leſſer obliquity with the 
maſt. . | : | Ay +; yh 4 (15 N44 
Torixo-Lirr, Balancine de gui, a large and ſtrong tackle, employed to 
ſuſpend or ep the outer end of a gaff, or of the boom of a main - ſail and fore- 
fail; ſuch as are. uſed in brigs, ſcoops, or ſchooners. See Saua x. 
TORNADO, travade, a violent ſquall or. guſt of wind rifing ſuddenly 
from the ſhore, and afterwards veering round the campaſs like a hurricane. 
Theſe are very frequent on the coaſts of Guinea, and South Barbary.” - See 
WIND. 5 0 8 | 0 wal: Tony 7117 f af 32 
TOUCHING, the ſtate of a ſhip's ſails when they firſt begin to ſhiver, 
with their edges in the direction of the wind. It is either occaſioned by a 
ſudden alteration of the ſhip's courſe, or by a change of the wind, in which 
it blows more obliquely along the ſurface of the ſails, inſtead of falling into 
their cavities from behind, according to it's uſual direction. See FuLL anD 
Tovcaine-ar, implies the circumſtance of ſtoping, or 'anchoring occa- 
ſionally, at ſome intermediate port, in the courſe of a voyage. 

To TOW, remorgquer, (teon, teohan, Sax.) to draw a ſhip forward in the 
water, by means of a rope attached to another veſſel or boat, which advances 
by chezalfartaf.cowing or fillpge; Gon, 

. Towing is Either practiſed when a ſhip is diſabled, and rendered incapable 
of carrying ſail at ſea; or when her ſails are not fixed upbn the maſts, as in 
a harbour: ot when they are deprived of their force of action by a ceſſation 
of the widids; b:“ M e Vibe jo: or | TC CN | 

When a ſhip of war is diſmaſted, or otherwiſe diſabled from carrying' fail 
at ſea, ſhe is uſually towed by a cable reaching from her bow-to another ſhy 
.a-head. In a harbour towing is practiſed by one or more boats, wherein 
the force of the oars are exerted to make her advance. . 

Tow-LINE, a ſmall hauſer generally uſed to remove a ſhip from one part 
of an harbour or road to another, by means of anchors, vip eery &c. as 
explained in the article WareinG. It is alſo employed occaſionally to moor 
a ſmall veſſel in a harbour, conveniently ſheltered from the wind and ſea, 
'Tow-RoPE, a name given to any cable or other rope uſed in the exerciſe 


Gon TRACING- 
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| TRACING-LINE, martinet, a ſmall cord generally paſſing through a 
block or thimble, and uſed to hoiſt up any object to a higher ſtation, in order 
to render it leſs inconvenient. Such are the tracing-lines of the awnings, and 
thoſe of the yard-tackles, which, by hanging down in a cavity or. gat, 
would hos Tone and incommodious: 140 50 

TRACK of ip. See the article WAK. Ea | 

TRACKING, the act of pulling any veſſel. or floating x body along the 
ſtream of a canal or river, by means of a rope extendin — the veſſel, &c. 
to the adjacent ſhore, and drawn along the banks of the river, by men or 
horſes. Whence, 


TRACK-SCOUT, a veſſel employed to carry goods or paſſengers up and 
down the rivers or canals in Holland, and the countries bordering on che 
Bale ſea. It is uſually, tracked: by a horſe, who trots along the margin to 


a limited diſtance, after which he is relieved by another. 


TRADE- WINDS; certain regular winds blowing within or hear t the tro- 


pics, and being either periodical or perpetual, - Thus, in the Indian ocean, 


they blow alternately — different points of the compaſs, during a limited 
nz. and, in the Atlantic ocean, continue almoſt without intermiſſion in 
the ſame direction. They are accordingly called trade-winds, from their great 


voy; in navigation and commerce. See Monsoon and es. 
TRAIN. See the articles Cannon and Fix E-snIr. 


TRANSOMS, ʒarres d' arcaſſe, (tranſenna, Lat.) certain n beams or timers 
extended acroſs the ftern-poft of a ſhip, to fortify her after-part, and give i it: 


the figure moſt ſuitable to the ſervice for which ſhe is calculated. 
Tranſoms are here defined beams or timbers, becauſe they partake equally. 


called, by the artificers, the round. up, and the latter the naund- aſt. 


As the tranſoms fill up the whole ſpace comprehended between the head of 


che ſtern-poſt above, and the aftmoſt floor-timbers below, it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh them by particular names. Thus the higheſt is called the . 
ens the next, the n ang akermards ler the firſt, nd, | 
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of the: form and purpoſe of thoſe pieces. Thus the 2 is the aft- 
moſt or hindmoſt beam of the — deck, whereon alt the deck-planks are 
rabbeted : and all the tranſoms are fixed athwart the ſtern· poſt, in the ſame - 
manner as the floor- timbers are laid upon the keel. As the floor-timbers alſo, - 
with regard to their general form and arrangement, have a ring, by which 
the bottom becomes narrower as it aſcends towards the extremities; ſo the 
arms of the tranſoms, being gradually cloſer in proportion to their diſtance 
from the wing · tranſom downwards, give a ſimilar figure to that part of the 
ſhip, which accordingly becomes extremely narrow, from the counter towards 
the keel; and this general figure or curve is called the fight of the tranſoms. 

Although theſe pieces are therefore — in their figures, ac- 
cording to the extent of the angles formed by their branches or horns; each 
of them has nevertheleſs a double curve, which:is partly. vertical, and partly 
horizontal, with regard to it's ſituation in the ſhip-. The former. of theſe is 
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cond, and third tranſoms ; together with the intermediate ones, as repre⸗ 
ſented in fig. 1 plate X. and deſeribed in the explanation thereof. 9 
The vertical direction of thè arms or angles of the tranſoms, with regard 
to the ſhip's length, are expreſſed in the plane of ELevaTion ; and their ha- 
rizontal curves are alſo delineated on the plane of PROJECTION; both of 
which are repreſented under thoſe terms in plate I. and deſcribed in the gene- 
ral explanation of the planes in the article Naval Axch ir α run. 
The higheſt tranſoms ar connected to the ſhip's quarter by knees, Which 
are bolted t to thoſe pieces, and to the after · timbers. See the ent SLEBPERS, 
TRANSPORT. See the article Shir. . 
TRANSPORTING, the act ef removing a ſhip from one place fo: an- 
other, by the help of anchors and ropes. See WAR INV. 
TRAVELER, racambeau, a ſort of thimble, whoſe diameter is aan 
longer, in proportion to the breadth of it's ſurface, than the common ones, 
bg. 3. plate XII. It is furniſhed with a tail formed of a piece of rope, about 
three feet in length, one end of which encircles the ring, to hich it is ſpliced. 
Theſe machines are principally intended to facilitate the hoiſting or lowering of 
the top-gallant-yards at ſea: for which purpoſe two of them are fixed on each 
back-ſtay, whereon they ſlide upwards and downwards, like the ring of a cur- 
rain upon it's rod: being thus attached to the extremities of the top-gallant- 
yard, they prevent it: from ſwinging backwards and forwards, by the agita- 
tion of the ſhip, whilſt the yard is hoiſting or lowering at ſea, 
TRAVERSE, in * ps implies a compound courſe, or an aſſom- 
nb of various courſes, lying at different angles with the meridian. Thus 
fig. 2. plate XI. exhibits the traverſes formed by a ſhip, when making an 
oblique progreſſion againſt 'the direction of the wind, as explaiged! in- 11 ar- 
ticle Tacxtno, 
Te true courſe and diſtance reſulting woch this diverſity. of courſes is dif. 
coyered by collecting the difference of latitude and departure of each courſe, 
and reducing the whole into one departure and one difference of latitude, ac- 
cording to the known rules of trigonometry. This reduction will imme- 
diately aſcertain the baſe and perpendicular; or, in other words, will give 
the difference of latitude and departure to diſcover the courſe and diſtance. 
See NavicaTiON. | | 
TRAVERSE-BOARD, a thin circular piece of board, marked with all the 
points of the compaſs, and having eight holes bered in each, and eight ſmall 
. Pegs hanging from the center of the board. It. is uſed to determine the diffe- 
rent courfes run by a ſhip during the period of the watch; and to aſcertain 
the diſtance of each courſe. This implement is particularly uſeful in light 
and variable winds, at which time the helmſman marks the æourſe every half 
hour, by fixing a peg in that point of the compaſs whereon the ſhip had ad- 
vanced. Thus, if the wind is northerly at the begining of the watch, the 
ſhip, being cloſe- hauled on the larboard fact, will ſteer W. N. W. If, after 
the firſt half hour, the wind changes to N. by W. the ſhip will fall off toW; 
by N; both of theſe courſes are marked by the helmſman upon the mou 
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board, by puting in one peg for every half hour on which ſhe ſteers the 
ſame courſe; as, one peg into W. N. W. and two pegs into W. by N. if ſhe 
fails an hour on the latter courſe; and ſo on. The lee- way and variation of 
the compaſs are afterwards allowed by the pilot, on ſuming up the whole. 

TREE-NAILS, gournables, certain long cylindrical wooden pins, em- 
rome to connect the planks of a ſhip's ſide and bottom to the correſponding 
timbers. | | 

The tree-nails are juſtly eſteemed ſuperior to ſpike-nails or bolts, which are 
liable to ruſt, and looſen, as well as to rot the timber; but it is neceſſary 
that the oak of which they are formed ſhould be ſolid, cloſe, and replete 
with gum, to prevent them from breaking and roting in the ſhip's frame. 
They ought alſo to be well dried, ſo as to fill their holes when they are ſwelled 
with moiſture. - 'They have uſually one inch in thickneſs to 100 feet in the 
veſſel's length; ſo that the tree-nails of a ſhip of 100 feet long, are one inch 
in diameter; and one inch and a half for a ſhip of 150 feet. 
- TRESTLE-TREES, teſſeaux, two ſtrong bars of timber fixed horizon- 
tally on the oppoſite ſides of the lower maſt-head, to ſupport the frame of 
the top, and the weight of the top-maſt. See MasT and Top. | 

| TRIM, manege du navire; (trimman, Sax. to build) implies, in general, 

the ſtate or diſpoſition by which a ſhip is beſt calculated for the ſeveral pur- 
poſes of navigation. 2 — 778 M AD I 2 

Thus the trim of the hold denotes the moſt convenient and proper arrange- | 
ment of the various materials contained therein, relatively to the ſhip's mo- 
tion or ſtability at ſea, The trim of the maſts and fails is alſo their moſt . 
appoſite ſituation, with regard to the conſtruction of the ſhip, and the effort 

of the wind upon her ſails. h | 

As the ftowage of the hold, or the diſpoſition of the ſeveral articles of the 
cargo, conſiderably affects the ſhip's motion and ſtability, it will be neceſ- | 
ſary to give a general idea of the action of a heavy body upon the fluid that 7 
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ſupports it, and the re- action of the fluid on the floating body. 

The whole weight of any body, then, may be conſidered as united in it's | 
center of gravity ; ſo that, if it were ſuſpended by a line faſtened to this center, 
the line would hang in a perpendicular poſition, as directed through the cen- 
ter of gravity to the center of the earth. A body which floats in a fluid is not, | 
however, ſupported by it's center of gravity, but by the-compreſMon of the | 
ſurrounding filaments of water: and each of theſe, being conſidered as infi- 

nitely ſmall, will a& upon a very minute portion of the ſurface of the floating 

body, with regard to the ſpecific gravity, and-conform to a principle appli- 

cable to all fluids, in proportion to the height of theſe filaments, viz. That 

the weight of a column of any fluid will be in proportion to a ſpecific gra- 

vity of the fluid and the height of the column multiplied by it's baſe. 

But as heavy bodies endeavour, by their gravity, to approach the center of T7 
the earth, in a vertical line paſſing through their centers ; ſo the preſſure of 
fluids endeavours to carry bodies in a vertical, tending from the center of 
the earth towards their ſurface, and paſſing through the center of gravity of 
the ſubmerged part, which forces them towards the ſurface. So, in any ſub- 
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merged body at reſt, theſe two oppoſite forces coincide in the ſame vertical, 
acting in a direction quite contrary to each other. Bouguer*s Traite du navire. 
From this theory 1t reſults, that the ſtability or trim of a ſhip chiefly de- 
pends upol. her conſtruction, as conſidering the bottom to be ho 
This, however, can only happen when her cargo conſiſts of the ſame ma- 
terials throughout, as with corn, ſalt, or any ſpecies ſtowed in bulk, and 
when her hold is entirely filled. For if the ſhip has not ſufficient breadth to 
reſiſt the effort of the wind upon her fails; or if ſhe is built too high, or too 
ſharp in the floor, her center of gravity will be too high, and ſhe will be 
very crank, i. e. apt to overturn. | | | 
But as the ieee of a ſhip, or quality to carry ſail without danger of 
overturning, depends very much on the fowaye of the hold, the center of 
gravity may thereby be conſiderably lowered,” by which her ſtability will be 
increaſed in proportion. It is a general maxim amongſt mariners, that a 
ſhip will not carry ſufficient fail till ſhe is laden fo deep that the ſurface of 
the water may glance on her extreme breadth amidſbips. She muſt there- 
fore have a great deal of weight, as ballaſt, &c. to bring her to this ſitua- 
tion, which 1s called a good failing trim. | | 
Several circumſtances are alſo to be particularly conſidered with regard to 
the quality, weight, and ſtowage of the balaſt. The center of gravity be- 
ing placed too high, will render the ſhip incapable of carrying a ſufficient 
quantity of ſail ; and by having it too low, ſhe will be in danger of rolling 
away her maſts. When it 1s * too far forward, the ſhip will piteb, and 
labour heavily; and when too far aft, ſhe will occaſionally be expoſed to the 
dangerous circumſtance of a pooping ſea. Theſe extremes being carefully 
avoided, it remains to proportion the contents of every part of the Bold to it's 
capacity, and to place the lighteſt materials uppermoſt. See Sro WAR. 
Taiu, when applied to the ſails, denotes the general arrangement which 
is beſt calculated to accelerate the ſhip's courſe, according to the direction 
of the wind. See the article Sa IL Ix O. | 18 
If the ſhip were always to ſail before the wind, it would be a very ſimple 
operation to trim the ſails; becauſe nothing elſe could be required than to 
diſpoſe them ſo as to receive the greateſt poſſible effort of the wind, which is. 
evidently performed by arranging them at right angles with it's direction. 
But when the current of wind acts more directly upon the ſhip's ſide, it 
neceſſarily falls more obliquely on the ſurface of the fails, fo as to diminiſh 
their effort to puſh the ſhip forward; and to augment their tendency to make 
her incline to one fide. Hence we may conclude, that an increaſe of the 
wind, when accompanied with a variation unfavourable to the ſhip's courſe, 
will by no means augment her velocity; becauſe the force, previouſly em- 
ployed to puſh her forward, will afterwards qperate to overturn her; and 
becauſe this impreſſion renders it neceſſary to reduce the quantity of fail ; 
the effort of which is farther diminiſhed by the obliquity of the action of 
| the wind upon it's ſurface. - | | 
'f | By this theory it appears, that the effe& of the wind to advance the ſhip 
1 decreaſes in proportion to it's obliquity with any ſail upon which it 8 
| e 
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The mechanical diſpoſition of the ſails, according to every direction of the 
wind upon their . is copiouſly deſcribed in the article CLOSZ-HAULED, 
LAROE, SAILING, and Tack Ind. 17 
Trim, when expreſſed of the maſts, denotes their poſition with regard 
to the ſhip and to each other. Thus, in the latter ſenſe, they ſhould neither 
be too near nor too far apart; and, in the former, they ſhould not be too 
far forward or aft; and, according to the ſituation or quality which com- 
municates a greater velocity to the veſſel, they ſhould either be upright, or 
inclining aft, or forward. | 
TIM the beat. See Boar, and the phraſes ſucceeding it. 
. ny Bloons the ſituation of a ſhip's ſails in a ſcant wind. 
, TRIMONEER, a barbarous corruption of TIMONEER. See that article. 
| TRIP, a cant phraſe, implying an outward- bound voyage, particularly in 
the coaſting navigation. It alſo denotes a ſingle board in plying to windward, 
TRIPING, the movement by which an anchor is looſened from the bot- 
tom by it's cable or buoy-ropes. See ATRriIP. £2 
TROUGH, a name given to the hollow, or interval between two high 
waves, which reſembles a broad and deep trench perpetually fluctuating. 
As the ſeting of the ſea is always produced by the wind, it is evident that the 
waves, and conſequently the trough or hollow ſpace between them, will be 
at right angles _= the direction of the wind. Hence a ſhip rolls heavieſt 
when ſhe lies in the trough of the ſea. 
* ROWSERS, a ſort of looſe breeches of canvas worn by common 
allors. | | 
TRUCK, a piece of wood, which is either conical, cylindrical, ſpherical, 
or ſpheroidical. | : | 
hus the trucks fixed on the ſpindle of a maſt-head, and which are other- 
wiſe called acorns, are in the form of a cone: and thoſe which are employed 
as wheels to the gun-carriages are cylinders: The trucks of the parrels 
aſſume the figure of a globe; and, laſtly, thoſe of the flag-ſtaffs reſemble an 
oblate ſpheroid. See the articles Acorn, Cannon, PARREL, and FLac- 
STAF. ets 
Trucks of the ſhrouds are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the parrels : they are 
faſtened to the ſhrouds about twelve or fourteen feet above the deck, the 
hole in the middle being placed perpendicularly to contain ſome rope which 
paſſes through it. The intention of theſe is to guide the ſailors to the par- 
ticular rope, which might atherwiſe be eaſily miſtaken for ſome other of the 
ſame ſize, eſpecially in the night. I nh 
Speaking-TRUMPET, trompette marine, a trumpet of braſs or tin uſed 
at ſea, to propagate the voice to a great diſtance, or to convey the orders 
from one part of the ſhip to another, in tempeſtuous weather, &c. when 
they cannot otherwiſe be diſtinctly heard by the perſons to whom they are 
directed. 4 15 
Fire-TRUNK. See the article FIR E-sHIP. . | 
TRUNNIONS, tourillons, the two knobs or arms which project from the 
Qq2. _ oppoſite 
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oppoſite ſides of a piece of artillery, and ſerve to ſupport it in the carriage. 
See Cannon and Mok TAR. | | | 

TRUSS, (trou/ Fr.) a machine employed to pull a yard home to it's 
reſpective maſt, and retain it firmly in that pofition. i 

As the truſs is generally uſed inſtead of a parrel, it is rarely employed, ex- 
cept in flying top-gallant-ſails, which are never furniſhed with parrels. It 
1s no other than a ring or traveler, which encircles the maſt, and has a rope 
faſtened to it's after-part, leading downward to the top or decks ; by means 
of which the truſs may be ſtraitened or ſlackened at pleaſure. The hatards 
of the top-gallant-ſail being paſſed through this ring; and the ſail being 
hoiſted up to it's utmoſt extent; it is evident, that the yard will be drawn 
cloſe to the maſt, by pulling down the truſs cloſe to the upper part of the 
fail. For, without the truſs, the fail and it's yard would be blown from the 
maſt, ſo as to ſwing about, by the action of the wind, and the rocking of 
the veſſel; unleſs the yard were hoiſted cloſe up to the pulley wherein the 
haliards run; which ſeldom is*the caſe in flying top-gallant-fails, becauſe 
they are uſually much ſhallower than thoſe which are fixed or fanding.” © _ 


Tuss-PARREL. See PAR REI. 


TRYING, à la cape, the ſituation in which a ſhip lies nearly in the 
trough or hollow of the ſea in a tempeſt, particularly when it blows contrary 
to her courſe. | | ces = as VVV 

In zrying, as well as in ſcuding, the ſails are always reduced in proportion 
to the increaſe of the ſtorm. Thus, in the former ſtate, a ſhip may lie by 
the wind under a whole main-ſail, a whole fore-ſail, or a whole mizen; or 


under any of thoſe ſails, when diminiſhed by the retf or balance. As the 


leaſt poſſible quantity of ſail uſed in ſcuding are the gooſe-winps of the fore- 
fail ; ſo in trying, the ſmalleſt portion is generally the mizen-ſtay-ſail or main- 
ſtay-ſail: and in either ftate; if the ſtorm is exteſſive, ſhe may lie with all 
the ſails furled, or, according to the ſea-phraſe, under bare poles. © 
The intent of ſpreading a fail at this time is to keep the ſhip more ſteddy, 
and, by preſſing her ſide down in the water, to prevent her from rolling vio- 
lently ; and alſo to turn her bow towards the direction of the wind, ſo that 
the ſhock of the waves may fall more obliquely on her flank, than when ſhe 
lies along the trough of the ſea, While ſhe remains in this ſituation, the 
helm is faſtened cloſe to the lee-fide, or, in the ſea-language, hard a-lee, to 
prevent her as much as poſlible from falling-off. But as the ſhip is not then 
kept in equilibrio by the effort of her ſails, which at other times counter- 
balance each other at the head and ftern, the is moved by a ſlow but conti- 
nual vibration, which turns her head alternately to windward and to leeward, 
forming an angle of thres or four points in the interval. That part where 
ſne ſtops, in approaching the direction of the wind, is called her coming-to, 
and the contrary exceſs of the angle 4% leeward is termed her falling-off: | 
Thus, ſuppoſe the wind northerly, and a ſhip trying with her ftarboard 
fide to windward: if, in turning her head towards the ſource of the wind, 
ſhe arrives at N. W. + N. or N. 39 W. and then declines to the leeward 
as far W. 2 S. or S. 84% W. the former will be called her coming: to, 2 
the 
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the latter her falling-off. In this poſition ſhe advances very little according to 
the line of her length, but is driven conſiderably to lee ward, as deſcribed 
in the articles DRI T and LEE-WN]̃ r. 

TUCK, a name given to that part of the ſhip whert the ends of the bot- 
tom-planks are collected together immediately under the ſtern or counter. 

When this part, inſtead of being incuryated, and forming a convex ſurface, 
| aſſumes the ſhape of a vertical or oblique- plane, it is ſaid to be ſquare, as 
repreſented in fig. 8. plate IX. A ſquare tuck is accordingly rerminated, 
above by the wing. ranſom, and below and on each fide by the faſbion- pieces. 
_ TUMBLING-HOME, encabanement, that part of a ſhip's fide which 
falls inward above the extreme breadth, ſo as to make the ſhip gradually 
narrower from the lower deck upwards. This angle is repreſented in gene- 
ral throughout all the timbers in the plane of projefien, plate I. It is alſo 
more particularly expreſſed by Q T in the Mipsn1e-Framt, plate VII. 
where it is evident, that the ſhip grows narrower from Q towards T. N. B. 
In all our old-ſea-books, this e of a ſnip from the extreme breadth 
upwards! is called houſing-in. See UpPERWoRKKR JA 

TURNING- to-windward, chicaner le vent, that operation in failing 
wherein a ſhip endeavours to make a progreſs againſt the direction of the 
wind, by a compound. courſe, inclined _to- the. place of her deſtmation, 
This method of navigation is enn n Phing. See _ BEATING 
and Tack dv o.. 

TVE, ilague, a fort of runcy or thick rope; uſed to Handi the effort of 
a tackle to any yard or ga, which extends the upper part of a fail: . 

The tye is either paſſed through a block fixed to the maſt-head, and af. 
terwards through another block moveable upon the yard or gaff intended 
to be hoiſted; or the end of it is ſimply faſtened to the ſaid yard or gaff, 
after er with . block at the —— See allo 1 el 
Found?! 1 | 124 
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AN, avante garde, the foremoſt diviſion of any naval armament, or 
j that part which uſually leads the way to battle; or advances firſt in 
the order of failing. See CENTER, FLEET, and Rea, 
; VANE, a thin ſlip of bunting hung to the maſt-head, or ſome other 
conſpicuous place ijn-the-ſhip, to ſhow the direction of the wind. See b, fig. 1. 
plate I. It is commonly ſewed upon a wooden frame called the ſtock, 
which contains two holes whereby to ſlip over the ſpindle, upon which it 
turns about as the wind changes. | | NPY 
. Dog-V ant, penon, a ſmall light vane, formed of a piece of packthread 
about two feet in length, upon which are fixed five or ſix thin ſlices of cork 
ſtuck full of light feathers. It 1s uſually faſtened to the top of a ſtaff twa 
yards high, which is placed on the top of the ſhip's fide on the quarter- 
deck, in order to ſhew the direction of the wind to the helmſman, particu- 
larly in a dark night, or when the wind is extremely feeble. 7. 
VANGS, a ſort of braces to ſupport the mizen gaff, and keep it ſteddy. 
They are fixed on the outer-end or peek, and reach downwards to the aft 
moſt part of the ſhip's, fide, where they are hooked and drawn tight, ſo as 
to be ſlackened when the wind is fair; and drawn in to windward when it 
becomes unfavourable to the ſhip's courſe. 


VARIATION, the angle contained between the true meridian and the 
magnetic meridian. * + WL Kd 3G | 
After the diſcovery of that moſt uſeful property of the magnet, or 
load-ſtone, namely, the giving hardened iron and ſteel a polarity, the com- 
paſs was for many years uſed without knowing that it's direction in any ways 
deviated from the poles of the world: and about the middle of the 16th 
century, ſo certain were ſome of it's inflexibly pointing to the north, that 
they treated with contempt the notion of the variation, which about that 
time began to be ſuſpected . However, careful obſervations ſoon diſco- 
vered, that in England, and it's neighbourhood, the needle pointed to the 
eaſtward of the true north: but the quantity of this deviation being known, 
mariners became as well ſatisfied as if the compaſs had none; becaule they 
imagined that the true courſe could be obtained by making allowance for 
the true variation. 
From ſucceſlive obſervations made afterwards, it was found, that the 
deviation of the needle from the north was not a conſtant quantity; but that 


* Mr. Robertſon, librarian of the Royal Society, favoured the author with an inſpection 
of ſeveral curious remarks concerning the hiſtory of modern navigation; in which it appears, 
that the moſt early diſcoveries with regard to the magnetical variation were made about the 
year 1570. Mr. Robert Norman, from a variety of obſervations made by him neatly at that 
time, aſcertains it to have been 11® 15” eaſterly, or one point of the compaſs, 
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it gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt, and about the year 1660, it was found 
at London that the needle pointed due north, and has ever ſince been get- 
ing to the weſtward, and now the variation is more than 20 degrees to the 
weſtward of the north: ſo that in any one place it may be ſuſpected the varia- 
tion has a kind of libratory motion, traverſing through the north to un- 
known limits eaſtward and weſtward, But the ſettlingiof this point muſt be 
left to time. 2 4 | (A. + | | 

< During the time of the ſaid obſervations it was alſo diſcovered, that the 
variation of the needle was different in different parts of the world, it being 
weſt in ſome places when it was eaſt in others; and in places where the va- 
riation was of the ſame name, yet the quantity of it greatly differed. It was 
therefore found neceſſary, that mariners ſhould every day, or as often as they 
had opportunity, make, during their voyage, proper obſervations for an 
amplitude or azimuth ; whereby they might be enabled to find the variation. 
of the compaſs in their preſent place, and thence correct their courſes.“ Ro- 
bertſon's. Elements of navigation. | TOY 

Dr. Halley publiſhed, in the laſt century, a theory of the variations of. 
the compaſs. In this work he ſuppoſes there are four magnetic poles in the 
earth, two of which are fixed and two moveable, by which he explains the 
different variation of the compaſs, at different times, in the ſame place. But 
it is impoſſible to apply exact calculations to ſo complicated an hypotheſis. 
M. Euler, ſon of the celebrated ician of that name, has however 
ſhewn, that two magnetic $ placed on the ſurface of the earth will ſuffi- 
ciently account for the ſingular figure aſſumed by the lines which paſs through 
all the points of equal variation in the chart of Dr. Halley. 

M.. Euler firſt examines the caſe, wherein the two magnetic poles are dia- 
metrically oppoſite; 2d. he places them in the two oppoſite meridians, but 
at unequal diſtances from the poles of the world; 3d. he places them in the 
ſame meridian. Fmally, he conſiders them ſituated in two different meri- 
dians.. Theſe four caſes may become equally important; becauſe, if it is 
determined that there are only two magnetic poles, and that theſe poles 
change their fituations, it may ſometime hereafter be diſcovered that they 
paſs through all the different poſitions. 

Since the needle of the compaſs ought always to be in the plane which 
paſſes through the place-of obſervation and the two magnetic poles, the pro- 
blem is reduced to the diſcovery of the angle contained between this plane 
and the plane of the meridian. M. Euler, after having examined the dif- 
ferent caſes, finds, that they alſo expreſs the earth's magnetiſm, repreſented 
in the chart publiſned by Meſſ. Mountaine and Dodſon in 1744, particu- 
larly throughout Europe and North America, if the following principles 
are eſtabliſned. | | | 

Between the Arctic pole and the magnetic pole 149 52. 

Between the Antarctic pole and the other magnetic pole 299 27/., 

539 187 the angle at the north pole, formed by the meridians paſſing 
through. the two magnetic poles. 


250 


250® the longitude of the meridian, which paſſes over the northern mag- 
netic pole. 

As the obſervations which have been collected wich regard to the varia- 
tion are, for the moſt part, looſe and inaccurate, it is impoſſible to repre- 
ſent them all with preciſion; and the great variations obſerved in the Indian 
ocean ſeem to require, ſays M. Euler, that the three firſt quantities ſhould 
be 14, 35, and 65 degrees. In the mean time, the general agreement is 
ſufficiently ſatisfactory. 

The high reputation of Dr. Halley's magnetical chart renders it more 
particularly neceſſary to point out the errors contained therein . There is 
evidently too little diſtance between the lines of no variation, of which one 
croſſes the equator 17 weſtward of London, and the other 119 to the 
eaſtward, This makes 136 degrees only; whereas it ſhould neceſſarily ex- 
ceed 180 and even 200, inaſmuch as the pole of the world is ſuppoſed fur- 
ther diſtant from the magnetic pole towards the ſouth than in the north, as is 
required by the other phænomena. Again, upon the coaſts diſcovered by 
Diemen, there was no variation in 1642; and Dr. Halley alſo ſuppoſes there 
was none in 1700. Meanwhile, by the alteration obſerved at Paris, the line 
of no variation ſhould be advanced 60 towards the ſouth, which will agree 
better with the calculations, and prove that the diſtance of the two interſec- 
tions was really greater than Dr, Halley had eſtabliſhed. 

The table vf variation of Meſſ. Mountaine and Dodſon is accompanied with 
ſeveral intereſting particulars, which equally deſerve to be inſerted here. 

At Barbadoes, (ſays Capt. Snow) the variation ſeems very nearly at a 
ſtand; for in the road I obſerved 5 eaſt; and by Dr. Halley's — 
the year 1701, 5x degrees. In 1747, at Port Royal keys, Jamaica, Job- 
ſerved the variation 70 20 E.; and on the coaſt of Carthagena, the ſame 
week, off the high land of Santa Martha, 745 nearly ſouth of Port Royal. 
Therefore theſe curves are not much altered: the curve at Jamaica is nearly 
at a ſtand, as though tied, and the Wann part of them with the reſt  droping 
to 105 weſtward. 

nder the equator, in bande 409 E. from London, the higheſt varia- 
tion during the whole fifty-ſix years appears to be 199 W. and the leaft 
16? W.: and in latitude 15 N. longitude 60 W. from: London, the 
variation has been conſtantly 30 E.: but in other places the caſe has been 
widely different. For in the latitude of 108. longitude 602 E. from Lon- 
don, the variation has decreaſed from 17 W. to + W.; and in latitude 
10% S. longitude ge W. from London, from 29 + W. to 129 4 W.; and 
in latitude 15 N. longitude 20%, it has increaſed from 1* W. to g? W. 

But there is {till a more extraordinary appearance in the Indian ſeas, Fe or 

inſtance, under the euer: we 
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LONGITUDEjMAGNETICAL VARIATION 


Eaſt from London. in 1700. in 1756. 
Degrees. | . | Degrees 
| GE [ — ——_ 162 Weſt. nm 163 Weſt, 
45 — | — 17; W. ——— 14; W. 
50 — | — 17; W., —— 11+ W. 
55 — | —— 16: W. — — 84 W. 
60 — | — 155 W. — 6 W. 
68 — — i n. — - 4 W. 
err 114 W. — — W. 
785 — | — 94 W. — 1 
80 — . —— 71 W., ——— of Eaſt, 
88— | — 57 W. — 1 E. 
90 — — 4 W, —— 1 E. 
95, — . — . — 0+ Weſt, 
100 — 21 W. — — 1 W. 


Where the weſt variation, in the longitude 40˙ E. is the ſame in both the 


above years; and in 1700 the weſt variation ſeemed go be regularly decreaſ- 


ing from longitude 50* E. to the longitude 100* E. but in 1756, we find 


the weſt variation decreaſing ſo faſt, that we have eaſt variation in the longi- 
tude 805, 85, and go* E. and yet in the longitude 95* and 100 E. we have 
welt variation again. Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1757. 

To theſe remarks may be ſubjoined the following extracts from the Expo- 


. fition du calcul aſtronomique, by M. de la | To nde. 5 


At the royal obſervatory in Paris, a magnetical needle of four inches de- 


viated from the N. 18 10' towards the weſt, on the 15th of February 
11759: and on the 22d of April 1760, the ſame needle varied 18 20", It is 
indeed natural to conceive, that nothing can be preciſely aſcertained by ten 


minutes upon a circle whoſe diameter 1s only four inches. It is neverthe- 


leſs ſufficiently evident, that this variation continues to increaſe at Paris. 
In 1610 the-needle declined 8* towards the eaſt, ſo that the variation has 
changed 26* 200 in the ſpace of 150 years; and this appears particularly ſince 
1740: for the ſame needle, which has always been uſed by M. Maraldi, is 

more than 3* advanced towards the weſt, beyond what is was at that period; 
and this makes in one year. x 


To VEER and haul, to pull a rope tight, by drawing it in and flacken- 
ing it alternately, till the body to which it is applied acquires an additional 


motion, like the increaſed vibrations of. a pendulum, ſo that the rope is 
ſtraitened to a greater tenſion with more facility and diſpatch. This method 


is particularly uſed in hauling the bowlines. 


. =» P 


The wind is ſaid to veer and haul when it alters it's direction, and becomes 


more or leſs fair. Thus it is ſaid to veer aft and to haul forward. 
T0 VEER away the cable. See Ca. F 


VEERING, virer vent arriere, the operation by which a ſhip, in changing 


her courſe from one board to the other, turns her ſtern to windward, Hence 


Rr in 
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It is uſed in oppoſition to tacting, wherein the head is turned to the wind, 
and the ſtern to leeward. 
Thus the ſhip A, fig. 8. plate XI. having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
to veer, bears away gradually before the wind, till it blows obliquely upon 
the oppoſite fide, which was formerly to leeward, as at a; and as the ſtern 
neceſſarily yields-to this impreſſion of the wind,” aſſiſted by the force of the 
helm, and the action of the waves upon the ſame quarter, the fide which was 
formerly to leeward ſoon becomes to windward, as in the point a. | 
Since, by this movement, a ſhip loſes ground confiderably more than by 
tacking, it is rarely practiſed except in caſes of neceſſity or delay: as, when 
the violence of the wind and ſea renders tacking impracticable; or when her 
courſe is ſlackened to wait for a pilot, or ſome other flip in company, &c. 
It has been obſerved in the article Tackino,” that The change of motion in 
any body, will be in proportion to the moving force impreſſed, and made according 
to the right line in which that force operates. Hence it is evident, that veering 
as well as tacking is a neceſſary conſequence of the ſame in variable principle 
for as, in the latter, almoſt the whole force of the wind and of the helm are 
exerted on the hind part of the {hip, to turn the row to wind ward; ſo, in 
the former, the ſame impreſſion, aſſiſted by the efforts of the helm, falls upon 
the prow, to puſh it to leeward; and the motion communicated to the ſhip 
muſt in both caſes neceſſarily conſpire with the action of the wind, 
Thus, when it becomes neceſſary to veer the ſhip, the fails towards the 
ftern are either furled, or brailed up, and made to ſhiver in the wind; ' whilſt 
thoſe near the head are ſpread abroad, ſo as to collect the whole current of 
air which their ſurfaces can contain. Hence, while the whole force of the 
wind is exerted on the fore part of the ſhip to turn her about, it's effect is eon- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, or altogether deſtroyed, on the ſurfaces of the after- 
fails. The fore part accordingly yields to the above impulſe, and is put in 
motion; and this movement, conſpiring with that of the wind, puſhes the 
ſhip about as much as is neceſſary to product the effect required. When ſhe 
is turned ſo that the wind will act upon that quarter which was formerly to 
leeward, as at the point a, fig. 8. her circular motion will be accelerated by 
extending ſome of the ſails near the ſtern, as the mizen, and by placing thoſe 
at the prow more obliquely, which will wheel the veſſel round with her bow 
to the windward in the ſame ſituation, with regard to the wind, as when. 
cloſe- hauled, or tacking. 5 — | WET 
When the tempeſt is ſo violent as to prevent the uſe of ſails, the effort of 


the wind operates almoſt equally on the o oſite ends of the ſhip, ſo that the 
maſts and yards ſituated at the head and ſtern counterbalanee each other. 
The effect of the helm is alſo confiderably dimiinifhed, becaufe che head- way, 
which gives life and vigour to all it's operations, is at this time feeble and in- 
effectual. Hence it is neceſſary to deſtroy this equilibrium which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the maſt and yards fort and abaft, and to throw the balance forward, 
in order to prepare for veering. This is accordingly performed by bracing 
the foremoſt yards acroſs the direction of the wind, and arranging thoſe on the 
main-maſt and mizen-malt direQly in che line of the wind. If chis· expedĩent 
| | * proves 
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oves unſucceſsful, and it is abſolutely neceſſary to veer, in order to ſave. 
the ſhip from deſtruction, by overſeting or runing aſhore, the mizen-maſt 


mult inſtantly he S and even the main-maſt, if ſhe yet remains in- 
capable of anſwering the helm by bearing away before the wind. 
VENT; See the articles Cannon and WINDAGE, 


VESSEL, batiment, a general name given to the different ſorts of ſhips 
which are . e on the ocean, or in canals and rivers. It is, however, 


more 1 y applied to thoſe of the ſmaller kind, furniſhed with one or 
two maſts. | n | 

It has already been remarked in the article Seip, that the views of utility, 
which ought always to be conſidered in a work of this kind, ſeemed to limit 
our general account of ſbiping-to thoſe which are moſt frequently employed 
in European navigation. We have therefore collected into one point 
view the principal of theſe in plate XII. ſo that the reader, Who is unac- 
quainted with marine affairs, may the more eaſily pefctiye their diſtinguiſn- 
ing 8 which, are alſo more particularly deſcribed. under the reſpec- 
tive articles. | Son N 

Thus fig. 4. plate XII. exhibits a ſnow under ſail; big. 5. repreſents. a 
ketch at anchor; fig. 6. a brig or brigantine ; fig. 7. a bilander; fig. B. a 
xebec; fig. 9. a ſchooner; fig. 10. a galliot ; fig. 11. a dogger; all of which 
are under fail; fig. 12. & 13. two gallies, one of which is under fail, and 
the other rowing, and ſig. 14. a (loop. | | 

The ketch, whole: fails are t ed is furniſhed with a try-fail,' ike the 
ſnow; and it has afore-ſail, fore-ſtay-ſail, and jib, nearly fimilar to thoſe of 
afloop; but the ſails on the main-maſt and mizen-maſt are like thoſe of aſhip. 
The main-ſail and main-top-fail of the brig are like thoſe of rhe fchooner; and 
the fore-maſt is riged and equi in th manner as the ſhip 
and ſnow. The fails, maſts, and yards of the xebec, being extremely different 
from theſe, are deſcribed at large under the article, In the ſchooner both 


the mainſail and foreſail are extended by a boom and goff, as likewiſe is the 


ſloop's mainſail; the fails of the dogger and galliot are ſufficiently expreſſed 
in the plate; and, finally, the gallies are navigated with Jateen-fails, which 
are extremely different from thoſe of the veſſels above deſcribed, : 
Agent VICTUALER. See AMT VicTUALER. : 

. To UNBALAST, delefter, to diſcharge the balaſt of a ſhip. 1 

_, UNBENDING, deſamarrer, generally implies the act of taking off the 
the fails from their yards and ſtays; of caſting looſe the anchors from their 
cables, ar of untying one rope from another. See alſo n 
-... UNBITING, debitter, the operation of removing the turns of a cable 
from off the bits. See Bits and CABLE. | [2 


e UNDER-RUN, parcourir,' to paſs under or examine any part of a 
cable or other rope, ip order to diſcover: whether it is damaged or intangled. 
Alt is uſual to under-run the cables in particular harbours, as well to cleanſe 


them with brooms and bruſhes from any filth, ooze, ſhells, &. collected 


in the ſtream; as to examine whether they have ſuſtained any injury under 


R r 2 . the 


with fails in the ſame manner as the ſhip. 


„ V8 E 
the ſurface of the water; as, from rocky ground, or by the friction againſt 
other cables or anchors, | : i A 
To UN PD ER-RUN a tackle, is to W ack the ſeveral parts of which it is com- 
poſed, and range them in order, from one block to the other; ' ſo that the 
general effort may not be interrupted, when it is put in motion. | 
UnDzR SAIL, the ſtate of a ſhip when ſhe is looſened from her moorings, 
and under the government of her ſails and rudder. See HELM and SIL. 
UNLACING, deboutonner, the act of looſening and taking off the bonnet 
of a ſail from it's principal part... 7 1 | 
To UNMOOR, deſafourcher, is to reduce a ſhip to the ſtate of riding by 
a ſingle anchor and cable, after ſhe has been moored or faſtened by two or 
more cables, See the articles Axdchox and Moog IW Cee. | 
UNREEVING, the act of withdrawing or taking out a rope from an 
channel through which it had formerly paſſed ;* as in a block, thimble, Lead: 
eye, &c. See REEVE. | | 7 Ss os 
To UNRIG @ ſhip, defuner, is to deptive her of the ſtanding and runing 
VAI. tournevire, a large rope uſed to unmoor, or heave up the an- 
chors of a ſhip, by tranſmiting the effort of the capftern to the cables. 
This is performed by faſtening one part of the voyal to the cable in ſeveral 
places, and by winding another part thereof three or four times about the 
capſtern, which anſwers the ſame purpoſe as if the cable itſelf were in that 
manner wound about the capſtern; and the voyal being much lighter and 
more pliant, is infinitely more convenient in this exerciſe. See the articles 


Cars rERN and NiPER, _ | 1 s he 
If the cable is drawn into the ſhip by the main capſtern, the voyal is uſed 
without any block: but if the capſtern in the fore part of the _——— | 
ployed for this purpoſe, the voyal uſually paſſes through a large block at- 
tached to. the main- maſt; and. thence communicates with the jear-capſtern;. 
UPPER-DECK, the higheſt of thoſe decks which are continued through- 
out the whole of a ſhip of war, or merchantman, without any interruption, 


g 


of ſteps or irregular aſcents. See Deck and Wals r. 

UPPER-WORK, oeuvres mortes,.a general name given to all that part of 
a ſhip which is above the ſurface of the water when ſhe is properly balanced 
for a. ſea-voyage : hence it may be conſidered as ſeparated from'the bottom 
by the main wale, as explained particularly in the article Naval ArcniTEc- 
TURE. A n n 
UPRIGHT, the ſituation wherein the oppoſite ſides of a ſhip are equally. 
elevated above the ſurface of the water, as in fig. 2. plate VI. or when ſhe 
neither inclines to the right nor left, with regard to the vertical poſition of 
her ſtem and ſtern- poſt. % rw 0 TR TTTY | 151 
USES. AND CUSTOMS of tbe ſza, certain general principles which: 
compoſe the baſis of marine juriſprudence, and regulate. the affairs of com- 


merce and. navigation. 1 
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AD, boarrelet, a quantity of old rope-yarns rolled firmly together into 
-j the form of a ball, and uſed to confine the ſhot or ſhell, together with 
it's charge of powder, in the breech of a piece of artillery. . 
M. Le Blond obſerves, in his Elements of war, that the wad is neceſſary to 
retain the charge cloſely in the chamber of the cannon, ſo that it may not, 
when fired, be dilated around the ſides of the ball, by it's windage as it paſſes 
through the chace; a circumſtance which would conſiderably diminiſh the 
effort of the powder. But as the wad cannot be faſtened to the ſides. of the 
bore, it is carried away in the fame inſtant when the charge is inflamed, and 
that with ſo little reſiſtance, that it cannot, in any degree, retard the explo- 
ſion, or give time for the entire inflammation of the powder. 
T his reaſoning may with equal propriety be applied to the wad that covers. 
the bullet; which, nevertheleſs, is abſolutely, requiſite, to prevent it from 
rolling out when the piece is fired horizontally or pointed downwards. Both. 
are therefore peculiarly neceſſary in naval engagements, becauſe, without 
being thus retained in it's chamber, the ſhot would inſtantly roll out of the 
chace by the agitation of the veſſel. SWC AS eee 
WAF T, berne, a ſignal diſplayed from the ſtern of a ſhip for ſome patti- 
cular purpoſe, by hoiſting the enſign, furled up together into a long roll, 
to the head of it's ſtaff. It is particularly uſed to ſummon the boats off from 
the ſhore to the ſhip whereto they belong; or as a ſignal for a pilot to repair 


aboard. See SIGNAL. n We 
WAIST, that part of a ſhip which is contained between the quarter- deck 
and fore-caſtle, being uſually a hollow ſpace, with an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps 
to either of thoſe, places. PC | 
| When the waiſt of a.merchant-ſhip is only one or two ſteps of deſcent from 
the quarter- deck, and fore-caſtle, ſhe is. ſaid to be galley- built; but when it 
is conſiderably deeper, as with ſix or ſeven ſteps, ſhe is called frigate- built. 
See the articles Deck, DEEP-wals TED, and FRIGATE. 
WAKE, -bouaiche, the print or track impreſſed by the courſe of a ſhip on 
the ſurface of the water. It is formed by the re- union of the body of water, 
which was ſeparated by the ſhip's bottom whilſt moving through it; and 
may be ſeen to a conſiderable diſtance behind the ſtern, as ſmoother than the 
reſt of the ſea. Hence it is uſually obſerved. by the compaſs, to diſcover the 
angle of LEz-way, 7 
A ſhip 


1 W A R 
A ſhipis ſaid to be in the wake, dans Peau, of another, when ſhe follows 
her on the ſame track, or on a line ſuppoſed to be formed on the continua- 
tion of her keel. Thus the ſhips @ 6, fig. 11. and a b, fig. 7. plate V. are 
all in the wake of the foremoſt 5. See the article Lins. 

Two diſtant objects obſerved at fea are called in the wake of each other, 
when the view of the fartheſt is intercepted by the neareſt; ſo that the ob- 
ſerver's eye and the two objects are all placed upon the ſame right line. 

WALE-KNOT, or WALL-KNOT, a particular ſort of large knot raiſ- 
ed upon the end of a rope, by untwiſting the ſtrands, and interweaving them 
amongſt each other. See the article KnoT. | | 

WALE-REARED, an obſolete phraſe, implying wall-fFded, which ſee. 

WALES, precerntes, an aſſemblage of ſtrong planks extending along a 
ſhip's fide, throughout her whole length, at different heights, and ferving to 
reinforce the decks, and form the curves by which the veſſel appears hght 
and graceful on the water. & 

As the wales are framed of planks broader and thicker than the reſt, they 
reſemble ranges of hoops encircling the ſides and bows. They are uſually di- 
ſtinguiſhed into the main-wale and the channel-wale ; the breadth and thick- 
neſs of which are expreſſed by Q and R in the Mipsnie-yr ame, plate VII. 
and their length is exhibited in the ELRVATTON, plate I. where LQZ is 
the main-wale, and D RX the channeE-wale, parallel to the former. | 

The ſituation of the wales, being aſcertained by no invariable rule, is ge- 
nerally ſubmited to the fancy and judgment of the builder. The poſition: of 
the gun ports and ſeuppers ought, however, to be particularly confidered on 
this occaſion, that the wales may not be wounded by too many breaches. _ 

WALL-SIDED, the figure of a ſhip's fide, when, inftead of being in- 
curvated ſo as to become gradually narrower towards the upper part, it is 
nearly perpendicular to the ſurface of the water, like a wall: and hence the 
derivation of the phraſe. $0 | 

WALT, an obſolete or ſpurious term ſignifying crank. See that article. 

WARP, a ſmall rope employed occaſionally to remove a ſhip from one 
place to another, in a port, road, or river. And hence, 

To WARP, remorquer, is to change the ſituation of a ſhip, by pulling her 
from one part of a harbour, &c. to ſome other, by means of warps, which 
are attached to buoys; to anchors ſunk in the bottom; or to certain ſtations 
upon the ſhore, as poſts, rings, trees, &c. The ſhip is accordingly drawn 
forwards to thoſe ſtations, either by pulling on the warps by hand, or by the 
application of ſome purchaſe, as a tackle, windlaſs, or capſtern, upon her 
deck, See thoſe articles, 

When this operation is performed by the ſhip's leſſer anchors, theſe ma- 
chines, together with their warps, are carried out in the boats alternately 
towards the place where the ſhip is endeavouring to arrive ; ſo that when ſhe 
is drawn up cloſe to one anchor, the other is carried out to a competent di- 


ſtance before her, and being ſunk, ſerves to fix the other warp by which ſhe 
is farther advanced. 


Warping 
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order to lighten their duty. 


W AS. W A T 
Warping is generally uſed when the ſails are unbent, or when they cannot 


be ſucceſsfully employed, which may either ariſe from the unfavourable ſtate + 
'of the wind, the oppolition of the tide, or the narrow limits of the channel. 


WASH, See the article Oar. | 
W A$sH4-BOARD, a broad thin plank fixed occaſionally on the top of a boat's 


- fide, fo as to continue the height thereof, and be removed at pleaſure. It is 


uſed to prevent the ſea from breaking into the veſlel, particularly when the 
ſurface is rough, as in tempeſtuous weather. 

WATCH, quart, the ſpace of time wherein one diviſion of a ſhip's crew 
remains upon deck, to perform the neceſſary ſervices, whilſt the reſt are re- 
lieved from duty, either when the veſſel is under fail or at anchor. 


The length of the ſea-watch is not equal in the ſhiping of different na- 


tions. It is always kept four hours by our Britiſh ſeamen, if we except the 
dog-watch between four and eight in the evening, that-contains two. reliefs, 


each of which are only two hours on deck. The intent of this as:to change the 
period of the -night-watch every twenty-four hours; ſo that the party watch- 
ing from eight till twelve in one night, ſhall watch from midnight till four in 
the morning on the ſucceeding one. In France the duration of the watch is 

extremely different, being in ſome places ſix hours, and in others ſeven or 
eight: and in Turky and Barbary it is uſually five: or ſix hours. 


A ſhip's company 4s -uſually claſſed into two parties; one of which is 


called the ſtarboard: and the other the larboard watch. It is, however, 


occaſionally ſeparated into three diviſions, as in a Toad or in particular 


In a ſhip of war the watch is. generally commanded by a lieutenant, and in 
merchant-ſhips by one of the mates; ſo that if there are four mates in the 


latter, there are two in each watch; the firſt and third being in the larboard, 
and the fecond and fourth in the ſtarboard watch: but in the navy the offi- 


cers who command the watch uſually divide themſelves into three parts, in 


 WarTcHn-GLASSES, borloge, a name given to the glaſſes employed to mea- 


ſure the period of the watch, or to divide it into any number of equal parts, 
as hours, half-hours, &c. ſo that the ſeveral ſtations therein may be regularly 
kept and relieved; as at the helm, pump, look-aut, &c. T8 


To ſet the WaTcn, is to appoint one diviſion of the crew to enter upon 


. the duty of the watch; as at eight o'clock in the evening. Hence it is equi- 
valent to mounting the guard in the army, See the French term Box DE'E. 


WATER. BGORNE, che ſtate of a ſhip, with regard to the water ſurround- 


ing her bottom, when there is barely a ſufficient depth of it to float her off 
from the ground; particularly when ſhe had for ſome time reſted thereon. 


For Dead. WarzR, Foul. Warzk, and Higb- Warn, ſee Dear, Four, 
and Hicn. | | 5 
WarzR-LIxEs, lignes d'eau, certain horizontal lines ſuppoſed to be drawn 
about the qutſide of a ſhip's bottom, cloſe to the ſurface of the water in 


which ſhe floats, They are accordingly higher or lower upon the bottom, 
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in proportion to the depth of the column of water required to float her. 
See a particular account of theſe in the article Naval AxcnrTEcCTURE, 

In order to conceive a clearer idea of the curves of thoſe lines when repre- 
ſented on a plane, let us ſuppoſe a ſhip laid wpright on a level ground; ſo 
that the keel ſhall lie in the ſame poſition, with reſpect to the horizon, as 
when ſhe is laden, We may then deſcribe ſeveral black horizontal lines about 
her bottom, which may be whitened for that purpoſe. 

If a ſpectator is ſuppoſed to be placed, at a competent depth, under the 
middle of her bottom, in a line perpendicular to the plane of the ground; he 
ill then, viewing the bottom upwards, diſcover the horizontal curves of all 
the water-lines. 

Theſe curves are all delineated on a plane, ſuppoſed to be formed by an 
horizontal ſection of the bottom, at the height of the load-water-line, /igue 
eau du vaiſſeau charge. 

WATER-LOGED, Ge ſtate of a ſhip when, by receiving a great quantity 
of water into her hold, by leaking, &c. ſhe has become heavy and inactive 
upon the ſea, ſo as to yield without reſiſtance to the efforts of every wave 
ruſhing over her decks. As, in this dangerous ſituation, the center of gra- 
vity is no longer fixed, but fluctuating from place to place, the ſtability of 
the ſhip 1s utterly loſt : ſhe is therefore almoſt totally deprived of the uſe of 
her ſails, which would operate to overſet her, or preſs the head under water. 
Hence there is no reſource for the crew, except to free her by the pumps, 
or to abandon her by the boats as ſoon as poſſible. 

Warzu-Sall, a ſmall fail ſpread occaſionally under the lower en 
or driver boom, in a fair wind, and ſmooth fea. 

WarTER-SHOT. See the article MoozinG. | "5 JOS 

WaTER-SPOUT, an extraordinary and dangerous meteor, conſiſting of a 
large mals of water, collected into a ſort of column by the force of a whirl- 
wind, and moved with rapidity along the ſurface of the ſea. 

A variety of authors have written on the cauſe and effects of theſe meteors, 
with different degrees of accuracy and probability. As it would be ſuper- 
fluous to enter minutely into their various conjeckures, which are frequently 

rounded on erroneous principles, we ſhall content ourſelves with ſelectin 
a few of the lateſt remarks; and which are apparently ſupported by philoſo- 
phical reatoning. 

Dr. F ranklin, in his phyſical and meteorological obſervations, ſuppoſes a 
water ſpout and a whirlwind to proceed from the ſame cauſe, their only dif- 
ference being, that the latter paſſes over the land, and the former over the 
water, This opinion is coroborated by M. de la Pryme, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions; where he deſcribes two ſpouts obſerved at different times in 
Yorkſhire, whoſe appearances in the air were exactly like thoſe of the ſpouts 
at ſea; and their effects the ſame as thoſe of real whirlwinds. 

W hirlwinds have generally a progreſſive as well as a circular motion; fo 
had what is called the ſpout at Topſham, deſcribed in the Tranſactions; and 
this allo by it's effects appears. to have been a real whirlwind, Wan 
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have alſo a progreſſive motion, which is more or leſs rapid; being in ſome 
violent, and in others barely perceptible. 

Whirlwinds generally riſe after calms and great heats: the ſame is obſerved 
of water-ſpouts, which are therefore moſt frequent in the warm latitudes, 

The wind blows every way .from a large ſurrounding ſpace to a whirl- 
wind. Three veſſels, employed in the whale-fiſhery, happening to be be- 
calmed, lay in ſight of each other, at about a league diſtance, and in the 
form of a triangle. After ſome time a water-ſpout appeared near the mid- 
dle of the triangle; when a briſk gale aroſe, and every veſſel made ſail. 
It then appeared to them all by the triming of their ſails, and the courſe of 
each veſſel, that the ſpout was to leeward of every one of them ; and this 
obſervation was further confirmed by the comparing of accounts, when the 
different obſervers afterwards confered about the ſubject. Hence whirl- 
winds and water-ſpouts agree in this particular likewiſe. 

But if the ſame meteor, which appears a water-ſpout at ſea, ſhould, in it's 
progreſſive motion, encounter and paſs over land, and there produce all the 
phenomena and effects of a whirlwind, it would afford a ſtronger convic- 
tion that a whirlwind and a water-ſpout are the ſame thing. An ingenious 
correſpondent of Dr. Franklin gives one inſtance of this that fell within his 
own obſervation “. {Ho | 

A fluid moving from all points horizontally towards a center muſt, at 
that center, either mount or deſcend. If a hole be opened in the middle 
of the bottom of a tub filled with water, the water will flow from all ſides 
to the center, and there deſcend in a whirl. But air flowing on or near the 
ſurface of land or water, from all ſides towards a center, muſt at that center 
aſcend ; becauſe the land or water will hinder it's deſcent. ; 
_ 17 theſe concentring currents of air be in the upper region, they may in- 
deed deſcend in the ſpout or whirlwind ; but then, when the united current 


* had often ſeen water-ſpouts at a diſtance, and heard many ftrange ſtories of them, but 
never knew any thing ſatisfactory of their nature or cauſe, until that which I ſaw at An- 
tigua ; which convinced me that a water-ſpout is a whirlwind, which becomes viſible in all 
it's dimenſions by the water-it carries up wath it, 

There appeared, not far from the mouth of the harbour of St. John's, two or three water- 
ſpouts, one of which took it's courſe up the harbour. It's progreſſive motion was ſlow and 
unequal, not in a ſtrait line, but as it were by jerks or ſtarts. When juſt by the wharf, I 
ſtood about 100 yards from it. There appeared in the water a circle of about twenty yards 
diameter, which to me had a dreadful though pleaſing appearance. The water in this circle 
was violently agitated, being whiſked about, and carried up into the air with great rapidity 
and noiſe, and reflected a luſtre, as if the ſon ſhined bright on that ſpot, which was more 
conſpicuous, .as there appeared a dark eircle around it, When it made the ſhore, it carried 
up with the ſame violence ſhingles, ſtaves, ] pieces of the roofs of houſes, &c. and one 
fmall wooden houſe it lifted entirely from the foundation on which it ſtood, and carried it to 
the diſtance of fourteen feet, where it ſettled without breaking or overſeting ; and, what is 
remarkable, though the whirlwind moved from weſt to eaſt, the houſe. moved from eaſt to 
weſt, Two or three negroes and a white woman were killed by the fall of the timber, which 
it carried up into the air, and dropt again. After paſſing through the town, I believe it was 
ſoon diſſipated; for, except tearing a large limb from a tree, and part of the cover of a 
ſugar-work near the town, I do not remember any further damage done by it, I conclude, 
wiſhing you ſucceſs in your enquiry, and am, &c. W. M. 
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reached the earth or water, it would ſpread, and probably blow every wa 
from the center. There may be whirlwinds of both kinds; but from the 
effects commonly obſerved, Dr. Franklin ſuſpects the riſing one to be moſt 
frequent: when the upper air deſcends, it is perhaps in a greater body ex- 
tending wider, as in thunder-guſts, and without much whirling; and when 
air deſcends in a ſpout or whirlwind, he conceives that it would rather preſs 
the roof of a houſe inwards, or force in the tiles, ſhingles, or thatch, and 
force a boat down into the water, or a piece of timber into the earth, than 
ſnatch them upwards, and carry them away. 

The whirlwinds and ſpouts are not always, though moſt frequently, in the 
day-time. The terrible whirlwind which damaged a great part of Rome, 
June 11, 1749, happened in the night; and was ſuppoſed to have been pre- 
viouſly a water-ſpout, it being aſſerted as an undoubted fact, that it gathered 
in the neighbouring ſea, becauſe it could be traced from Oſtia to Rome. 

This whirlwind is ſaid to have appeared as a very black, long, and lofty 
cloud, diſcoverable, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of the night, by it's con- 
tinually lightning, or emiting flaſhes on all ſides, puſhing along with a ſur- 
priſing ſwiftneſs, and within three or four feet of the ground. It's general 
effects on houſes were, ſtriping off the roofs, blowing away chimnies, break- 
ing doors and windows, forcing up tbe floors, and unpaving tbe rooms, (ſome 
of theſe effects ſeem to agree well with the ſuppoſed vacuum in the center of 
the whirlwind) and the very rafters of the houſes were broke and diſperſed, 
and even hurled againſt houſes at a conſiderable diſtance, &c. | 

The Doctor, in proceeding to explain his conceptions, begs to be allowed 
two or three poſitions, as a foundation for his hypotheſis. 1. That the 
lower region of air is often more heated, and ſo more rarified, than the 
upper; and by conſequence ſpecifically lighter. The coldneſs of the upper 
region is maniteſted by the hail, which ſometimes falls from it in warm wea- 
ther. 2. That heated air may be very moiſt, and yet the moiſture ſo equally 
diffuſed and rarified as not to: be viſible till colder air mixes with it, at 
which time it condenſes and becomes viſible. Thus our breath, although 
inviſible in ſummer, becomes viſible in winter. | = 

Theſe circumſtances being granted, he preſuppoſes a tract of land or ſea, 
of about ſixty miles in extent, unſheltered by clouds and unrefreſhed by 
the wind, during a ſummer's day, or perhaps for ſeveral days without inter- 
miſſion, till it becomes violently heated, together with the lower region of 
the air in contact with it, ſa that the latter becomes ſpecifically lighter than 
the ſuperincumbent higher region of the atmoſphere, wherein the clouds are 
uſually floated : he ſuppoſes alſo that the air ſurrounding this tract has not 
been ſo much heated during thoſe days, and therefore remains heavier. The 
conſequence of this, he conceives, ſhould be, that the heated lighter air 
ſhould aſcend, and the heavier deſcend; and as this riſing cannot operate 
throughout the whole tract at once, becauſe that would leave too extenſive a 
vacuum, the riſing will begin preciſely in that column which happens to be 
lighteſt, or moſt rarified; and the warm air will flow horizontally from all 
parts to this column, where the ſeveral currents meeting, and joining to 1 
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a whirl is naturally formed, in the ſame manner as a whirl is formed in a 
tub of water, by the deſcending fluid receding from all fides of the tub to- 
wards the hole in the center, 3 

And as the ſeveral currents arrive at this central riſing column, with a con- 
ſiderable degree of horizontal motion, they cannot ſuddenly change it to a 
vertical motion; therefore, as they gradually, in approaching the whirl, 
decline from right to curve or circular lines, fo, having joined the whirl, 
they aſcend by a ſpiral motion; in the ſame manner as the water deſcends 
ſpirally through the hole in the tub before mentioned. | 

Laſtly, as the lower air neareſt the ſurface is more ratified by the heat of 
the ſun, it is more impreſſed by the current of the ſurrounding cold and 
heavy air which is to aſſume it's place, and conſequently it's motion towards 
the whirl is ſwifteſt, and fo the force of the lower part of the whirl ſtrongeſt, 
and the centrifugal force of it's particles greateſt, Hence the vacuum 
which encloſes the axis of the whirl ſhould be greateſt near the earth or ſea, 
and diminiſh'gradually as it approaches the region of the clouds, till it ends 
in a point. | | 

T his circle is of various diameters, ſometimes very large. 

If the vacuum paſſes over water, the water may riſe in a body or column 
therein to the height of about thirty-two feet. This whirl of air may be as 
inviſible as the air itſelf, though reaching in reality from the water to the re- 
gion of cool air, in which our low fummer thunder- clouds commonly float; 
but it will ſoon become viſible at it's extremities. The agitation of the wa- 
ter under the whirling of the circle, and the ſwelling and riſing of the water 
in the commencement of the vacuum, renders it viſible below. It is per- 
ceived above by the warm air being brought up to the cooler region, where 
it's moiſture begins to be condenſed by the cold into thick vapour; and is 
then firſt diſcovered at the higheſt part; which being now coofed condenſes 
what riſes behind it, and this latter acts in the ſame manner on the ſucceeding 
body; where, by the contact of the vapours, the cold operates faſter in a 
right line downwards, than the vapours themſelves can climb in a ſpiral line 
upwards ; they climb, however, and as by continual addition they grow 
denſer, and by conſequence increaſe their centrifugal force, and being rifen 
above the concentrating currents that compoſe the whirl, they fly off, and 
form a cloud. | | 

It ſeems eaſy to conceive, how, by this ſucceſſive condenfation from above, 
the ſpout appears to drop or deſcend from the cloud, although the materials 
of which it is compoſed are all the while aſcending. The condenfation of 
the moiſture contained in ſo great a quantity of warm air as may be ſuppoſed 
to riſe in a ſhort time in this prodigiouſly rapid whirl, is perhaps ſufficient to 
form a great extent of cloud: and the friction of the whirling air on the fides 
of the column may detach great quantities of it's water, diſperſe them into 
drops, and carry them up in the ſpiral whirl mixed with the air. The heavier 
drops may indeed fly off, and fall into a ſhower about the ſpout ; but much 
of it will be broken into vapour, and yet remain viſible. | | 
As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently ſeparate in the middle ; 
the column of water ſubſiding, the 9 condenſed part drawing up 5 
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the cloud. The tube or whirl of air may nevertheleſs remain entire, the 
middle only becoming inviſible, as not containing any viſible matter. 

Dr. Stuart, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſays, „It was obſervable of 
all the ſpouts he ſaw, but more perceptible of a large one, that towards the 
end it began to appear hke a hollow canal, only black in the borders, but 
white in the middle; and though it was at firſt altogether black and opaque, - 
yet the ſea- water could very ſoon after be perceived to fly up along the mid- 
dle of this canal like ſmoke in a chimney.” | . ä 

When Dr. Stuart's Spouts were full charged, that is, when the whirling 
pipe of air was filled with quantities of drops and vapour torn off from the 
column, the whole was rendered ſo dark that it could not be ſeen through, 
nor the ſpiral aſcending motion diſcovered; but when the quantity aſcending 
leſſened, the pipe became more tranſparent, and the aſcending motion vi- 
ſible. The ſpiral motion of the vapours, whoſe lines interſect each other on 
the neareſt and furtheſt ſide of this tranſparent part, appeared therefore to 
Stuart like ſmoke aſcending in a chimney; for the quantity being ſtill too 
great in the line of ſight through the ſides of the tube, the motion could 
not be diſcovered there, and ſo they repreſented the ſolid ſides of the 
chimney | | 

Dr. Franklin concludes by ſuppoſing , a. whirlwind or ſpout to be ſta- 
tionary, when the concuring winds are equal; but if unequal, the whirl 
acquires a progreſſive motion in the direction of the ſtrongeſt preſſure. 
When the wind that communicates this progreſſion becomes ſtronger above 
than below, or below than above, the ſpout will be bent or inclined. Hence 
the horizontal proceſs and obliquity of water-ſpouts are derived. 4 

WarTER-WAY, gouttiere, a long piece of timber ſerving to connect the 
ſides of a ſhip to her decks, and form a ſort of channel to carry off the wa- 


ter from the latter by means of ſcuppers. See that article. e 
The convexity of the decks, repreſented by N, M, N, in the Mipship- 
FRAME, plate VII. neceſſarily carries the water towards the ſides, where this 
piece is fixed, which is principally deſigned to prevent the water from lodg- 
ing in the ſeams, ſo as to rot the wood and oakum contained therein. 
The water-ways NN are therefore hollowed in the middle lengthways, fo. 
as to form a kind of gutter or channel, one ſide of which lies almoſt hori- 
zontally, making part of the deck, whilſt the other riſes upwards, and cor- 
reſponds with the ſide, of which it likewiſe makes a part. They are ſcored 
down about an inch and a half, or two inches, upon the beams, and reſt 
upon lodging-knees or carlings. They are ſecured by bolts driven from 
without through the planks, timbers, and water-ways, and clinched upon 
rings on the inſide of the latter. 
The ſcuppers, which are holes by which the water eſcapes from off the 
deck, are accordingly cut through the water-ways. In 

WAVE, a volume of water elevated by the action of the wind upon it's 
ſurface, into a ſtate of fluctuation. 

Mr. Boyle has proved, by a variety of experiments, that the utmoſt force 
of the wind never penetrates deeper than ſix feet into the water; and it hone 
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ſeem a natural conſequence of this, that the water put in motion by it can 
only be elevated to the ſame height of ſix feet from the level of the ſurface 
in a calm. This ſix feet of elevation being then added to the ſix of excava- 
tion, in the part whence that water was raiſed, ſhould give twelve feet for 
the greateſt elevation of a wave, when the height of it is not increaſed by 
whirlwinds, or the interruption of rocks or ſhoals, which always gives an 
additional elevation to the natural ſwell of the waves. 

We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that no wave of the ſea can 
riſe more than ſix feet above it's natural level in open and deep water; for 
ſome immenſely higher than theſe are formed in violent tempeſts, in the 
great ſeas. T E. however, are not to be accounted waves in their natu- 
ral ſtate; but they are ſingle waves compoſed of many others: for in theſe 
wide plains of water, when one wave is raiſed by the wind, and would 
elevate itſelf up to the exact height of ſix feet, and no more, the motion of 
the water is ſo great, and the ſucceſſion of the waves ſo quick, that during 
the time wherein this riſes, it receives into it ſeveral other waves, each of 
which would have been of the ſame height with itſelf. Theſe accordingly run 
into the firſt wave, one after another as it riſes: by this means it's riſe is 
continued much longer than it would naturally have been, and it becomes 
accumulated to an enormous ſize. A number of theſe complicated waves 
ariſing together, and being continued in a long ſucceſſion by the duration 
of the ſtorm, make the waves ſo dangerous to ſhiping, which the ſailors, 
in their phraſe, call mountains high. | | 
. WAY of @ ſhip, the courſe or progreſs which ſhe makes on the water un; 
der fail. Thus, when ſhe begins her motion, ſhe is ſaid to be under way; 
and when that motion increaſes, ſhe is ſaid to have freſh way through the 
water. Hence alſo ſhe is ſaid to have head-way or ſtern- way. See thoſe 
articles. 29 b | | 
\ WEARING. See the article VEERIN O. | 

WEATHER is known to be the particular ſtate of the air with regard 
to the degree of the wind, to heat or cold, or to drineſs and moiſture, 

WEATHER is alſo uſed as an adjective, applied by mariners to every thing 
lying to windward of a particular ſituation. Thus a ſhip is ſaid to have the 
weather-gage of another, when ſhe is further to-windward. Thus alſo, 
when a ſhip under fail preſents either of her ſides to the wind, it is then 
called the weather- ſide; and all the riging and furniture ſituated thereon are 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame epithet z as, the weather-frouds, the weather- 
lifts, the weather-braces, &c. See the article Lee. _ bot © 

To WEATHER, is to fail to windward of ſome ſhip, bank, or head-land. 
 WearTHER-BIT, a turn of the cable of a ſhip about the end of the windlaſs, 
without the &night-heads. It is uſed to check the cable, in order to ſlacken 
it gradually out of the ſhip, in tempeſtuous weather, or when the ſhip 
rides in a ſtrong current. See alſo Rinc-roPe. _ | 

' WE ATHER-SHORE, a name given by ſeamen to the ſhore lying to ths 
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To WEIGH, denotes in general to heave up the anchor of a ſhip from 
the ground, in order to prepare her for ſailing. See allo Awzron. _ 

WELL, an apartment formed in the middle of a ſhip's hold to incloſe the 
pumps, from the bottom to the lower deck. It is uſed as a barrier to pre- 
ſerve thoſe machines from being damaged by the friction or compreſſion of 
the materials contained in the hold, and particularly to prevent the entrance 
of ballaſt, &c. by which the tubes would preſently be choaked, and the 
pumps rendered incapable of ſervice. By means of this incloſure, the arti- 
ficers may likewiſe more readily deſcend into the hold, in order to examine 
the ſtate of the pumps, and repair them, as occaſion requires. 

WELL of a f/ſhing-veſſel, an apartment in the middle of the hold, which 
is entirely detached from the reſt, being lined with lead on every ſide, and 
having the bottom thereof penetrated with a competent number of ſmall 
holes, paſſing alſo through the ſhip's floor, ſo that the falt-water runing in- 
to the well is always kept as freſh as that in the fea, and yet prevented from 
communicating itſelf to the other parts of the hold. 1 

WELL-RooM of à boat, the place in the bottom where the water lies, 
between the ceiling and the platform of the ſtern-ſheets, from whence it is 
thrown out into the ſea with a ſcoop. | ED. 

WHARF, a perpendicular building of wood or ſtone raifed on the 
ſhore of a road or harbour, for the convenience of lading or diſcharging a 
veſſel by means of cranes, tackles, capſterns, ke. 

A wharf is built ſtronger or lighter, in proportion to the effort of the 
tide or ſea which it is to reſiſt, and to the weight which. it is intended to 
ſupport. 2 = 
| "WHARFINGER, the perſon who has the charge of a wharf, and takes 
account of all the articles landed thereon, or removed from it, into any 
veſſel lying alongſide thereof; for which he receives a certain fee called 


wharfage, which becomes due to the proprietor for the uſe of his machines 
and furniture, 


WHEEL of the helm. See Heu. 

WHELPS. See the article CapsTERN. 

WHIP, a fort of ſmall tackle, either formed by the communication of a 
rope with a ſingle immoveable block, as fig. 3. plate XI. or with two- 
blocks, one of which is fixed, and the other moveable, as fig. 5. It is gene- 
rally uſed to hoiſt up light bodies, as empty caſks, &c. out of a ſhip's hold, 
which is accordingly called whiping them up. See TackLE. 

To Wu, is allo to tie a piece of pack-thread, ſpun-yarn, &c. about the 
end of a rope, to prevent it from being untwiſted and looſened. 

Boatſwain's WHISTLE. See Carr. = 

WHOODING. See the article RaBBITr. 

WINCH, a cylindrical piece of timber, furniſhed with an axis, whoſe extre- 
mities reſt in two channels placed horizontally or perpendicularly. It is turned 
about by means of an handle reſembling that of a draw-well, grind-ſtone, &c. 
and is generally employed as a purchaſe, by which a rope may be more e 
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niently or more powerfully applied to any object, than when uſed fingly, or 
without the aſſiſtance of mechanical powers. 

WIND, vent, a ſtream or current of air which may be felt; and uſually 
blows from one part of the horizon to it's oppoſite part. | 
The horizon, beſides being divided into 360 degrees, like all other circles, 

is by mariners ſuppoſed to be divided into four quadrants, called. the north- 
eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt quarters. Each of theſe quarters 
they divide into eight equal parts, called points, and each point into four 
equal parts, called quarter-points. So that the horizon 1s divided into 32 
points, which are called r-umbs or winds; to each wind is aſſigned a name, 
which ſhews from what point of the horizon the wind blows. The points of 
north, ſouth, eaſt, and weſt, are called cardinal points; and are at the di- 
ſtance of yo degrees, or eight points from one another. 

Winds are either canſtant or variable, general or particular. Conſtant 
winds are ſuch as blow the ſame way, at leaſt for one or more days; and va- 
riable winds are ſuch as frequently ci within a day. A general or reignin 
wind is that which blows the ſame way, over a large tract of the earth, a as | 
the whole year. A particular wind 1s what blows, in any place, ſometimes 
one way, and ſometimes another, indifferently. If the wind blows gently, 
it is called a breeze; if it blows harder, it is called a gale, or a if gale > 


and if it blows with violence, it is called a ſtorm or hard gale “. 
The following obſervations on the wind have been made by ſkilful ſea- 


men; and particularly the 9 it Dr. Halley. 


1ſt. Between the limits off degrees, namely, from 309 of north latitude 
to 30 of ſouth latitude, t / is a conſtant eaſt wind throughout the year, 
blowing on the Atlantic / { Pacific oceans; and this is called the trade - 
wind, = | 

For as the ſun, in w ig from eaſt to weſt, heats the air more imme- 
diately under him, and jyeby expands it; the air to the eaſtward is con- 
ſtantly ruſhing towards the welt to reſtore the equilibrium, or natural ſtate of 
the atmoſphere ; and this occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind in thoſe limits. 

2d. The trade-winds near their northern limits blow between the north and 
eaſt, and near the ſouthern limits they blow between the ſouth and eaſt. 

For as the air is expanded by the heat of the ſun near the equator ; there- 
fore the air from the northward and ſouthward will both tend towards the 
equator to reſtore the equilibrium, Now theſe motions from the north and 
ſouth, joined with the foregoing eaſterly motion, will produce the motions 
obſerved near the ſaid limits between the north and eaſt, and between the 
| ſouth and weſt. — 

zd. Theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on the continents, 
and near their coaſts. 

For the nature of the ſoil may either cauſe the air to be heated or cooled; 


*The ſwiftneſs of the wind in a great ſtorm is not more than 5 or 60 miles in an hour; 
and a common briſk gale is about 15 miles an hour, Rodert/on's Navigation. 


and 
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and hence will ariſe motions that may be contrary to the foregoing general 


one. 


4th. In ſome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, which 
are called Monſoons ; that is, ſuch as blow half the year one way, and the 


other half-year-the contrary way. 


For air that is cool and denſe, will force the warm and rarified air in a 
continual ſtream upwards, where it muſt ſpread itſelf to preſerve the equili- 


brium: ſo that the upper courſe or current of the air ſhall be contrary to 


the under current; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the 
greateſt heat is; and ſo, by a kind of circulation, the N. E. trade-wind be- 
low will be attended with a S. W. above; and a S. E. below with a N. W. 


above: And this 1s confirmed by the experience of ſeamen, who, as ſoon as 


they get out of the trade-winds, generally find a wind blowing from the 
oppolite quarter. 

zth. In the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſts of Africa, at about 100 leagues 
from ſhore between the latitudes of 289 and 109 north, ſeamen conſtantly 
meet with a freſh gale of wind blowing from the N. KE. 

6th. Thoſe bound to the Caribbee iſlands, acroſs the Atlantic ocean, find, 
as they approach the "American ſide, that the ſaid N. E. wind becomes 
eaſterly; or ſeldom blows more than a point from the eaſt, either to the 
northward or ſouthward. X | 

Theſe trade-winds, on the American ſide, are extended to 30, 31, or 
even to 32® of N. latitude; which is about 4* further than what they ex- 
tend to on the African ſide: Alſo, to the ſouthward of the equator, the 
trade-winds extend three or four degrees further towards the coaſt of Braſil 
on the American ſide, than they do near the Cape of Good Hope on the 


African fide. 


7th. Between the latitudes of 4 north and 4* ſouth, the wind always 
blows between the ſouth and eaſt. On the African ſide the winds are neareſt 
the ſouth; and on the American fide neareſt the eaſt. In theſe ſeas Dr. 
Halley obſerved, that when the wind was eaſtward, the weather was gloomy, 
dark, and rainy, with hard gales of wind; but when the wind veered to 
the ſouthward, the weather generally became ſerene, with gentle breezes 
WE CES LEE. IE. 

Theſe winds are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year; for when 
the ſun is far northward, the Braſil S, E. wind gets to the ſouth, and the 
N. E. wind to the eaſt; and when the ſun is far Puth, the S. E. wind gets 
to = eaſt, and the N. E. winds on this ſide of the equator veer more to the 
north, : | ; 

8th: Along the coaſt of Guinea, from Sierra Leone to the iſland of St. 
Thomas, (under the equator) which is above 500 leagues, the ſoutherly and 
ſouth-weſt winds blow perpetually : for the S. E. tradg-wind having paſſed 
the equator, and approaching the Guinea coaſt within 80 or 100 leagues, in- 
clines towards the ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then S. E. and by degrees, as 
it approaches the land, it veers about to ſouth, S. S. W. and when very near 


the land it is S. W. and ſometimes W. S. W. This tract is troubled with fre- 
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quent calms, violent ſudden gaſts of wind, called tornadoes, blowing from 
all points of the horizon. 1 e l 

The reaſon of the wind ſeting in weſt on the coaſt of Guinea is, in all pro- 
bability, owing to the nature of the coaſt, which, being greatly heated by the 


ſun, rarifies the air exceedingly, and conſequently the cool air from off the 


ſea will keep ruſhing in to reſtore the equilibrium. 


gth. Between the 4th and 1oth degrees of north latitude, and between the 


* 


longitude of Cape Verd, and the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſles, there is 
a track of ſea which ſeems to be condemned to perpetual calms, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightenings, and ſuch frequent rains, that this part 
of the ſea is called the rains. In ſailing through theſe ſix degrees, ſhips are 
ſaid to have been ſometimes detained whole months. | 

The cauſe of this is apparently, that the weſterly winds ſeting in on this 
coaſt, and meeting the general eaſterly wind in this track, balance each other, 
and ſo produce the calms; and the vapours carried thither by each wind, meet- 
ing and condenſing, occaſion the almoſt conſtant rains. | | 

The laſt three obſervations ſhew the reaſon of two things which mariners 
experience in ſailing from Europe to India, and in the Guinea trade, | 

And firſt, The difficulty which ſhips in going to the ſouthward, eſpecially 
in the months of July and Auguſt, find in paſſing between the coaſt of Gui- 
nea and Brazil, notwithſtanding the width of this fea is more than 500 
leagues. This happens, becaule the S. E. winds at that time of the year 
commonly extend ſome degrees beyond the ordinary limits of 4* N. latitude ; 
and beſides coming ſo much ſoutherly, as to be ſometimes ſouth, ſometimes 
a point or two to the weſt; it then only remains to ply to windward: And if, 
on the one ſide, they ſteer W. S. W. they get a wind more and more eaſterly ; 
but then there is danger of falling in with the Braſilian coaſt, or ſhoals : and 
if they ſteer E. S. E. they fall into the neighbourhood of the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, from whence they cannot depart without runing eaſterly as far as the 
iſland of St. Thomas; and this is the conſtant practice of all the Guinea ſhips. 

Secondly. All ſhips departing from Guinea for Europe, their direct courſe is 
northward ; but on this courſe they cannot proceed, becauſe the coaſt bending 
nearly eaſt and weſt, the land is to the northward. Therefore, as the winds on 
this coaſt are generally between the S. and W. S. W. they are obliged to ſteer 
S. S. E. or ſouth, and with theſe courſes they run off the ſhore; but in ſo 
doing, they always find the winds more and more contrary ; ſo that when near 


the ſhore, they can lie ſouth ; but at a greater diſtance they can make no better 


than S. E. and afterwards E. S. E. with which courſes they commonly fetch 


the iſland of St. Thomas and Cape Lopez, where finding the winds to the 


eaſtward of the ſouth, they ſail weſterly with it, till coming to the latitude of 

four degrees ſouth, 'where they find the S. E. wind blowing perpetually. 
On account of theſe general winds, all thoſe that uſe the Weſt India trade, 
and even thoſe bound to Virginia, reckon it their beſt courſe to get as ſoon as 
they can to the ſouthward, that ſo they may be certain of a fair and freſh gale 
to run before it to the weſtward : =o for the ſame reaſon thoſe homeward- 
EE: c bound 
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bound from America endeavour to gain the latitude of 30 degrees, where 
they firſt find the winds begin to be variable; though the moſt ordinary winds 
in the north Atlantie ocean come from between the ſouth and weſt. 
ioth. Between the ſouthern latitudes of 10 and 30 degrees in the Indian 
ocean, the general trade-wind about the S. E. by S. is found to blow all the 
year long in the ſame manner as in the like latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean: 
and during the ſix months from May to December, theſe winds reach to 
within two degrees of the equator; but during the other ſix months, from 
November to June, a N. W. wind blows in the track lying between the 3d 
and 10th degrees of ſouthern latitude, in the meridian of the north end of 
Madagaſcar ; and between the 2d and 12th degree of ſouth latitude, near 
the longitude of Sumatra and Java. oF 
TIth. In the track between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from three 
degrees of ſouth latitude quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſts, including the 
Arabian ſea and the Gulf of Bengal, the Monſoons blow from September to 
April on the N. E. and from March to October on the S. W. In the for- 
mer half-year the wind is more ſteady and gentle, and the weather clearer, 
than in the latter ſix months: and the wind is more ſtrong and ſteady in the 
Arabian fea than in the Gulf of Bengal. | 
| 12th.” Between the iſland of Madagaſcar and the coaſt of Africa, and 
thence northward as far as the equator, there is a track, wherein from April 
to October there is a conſtant freſh S. S. W. wind; which to the north- 
3 changes into the W. S. W. wind, blowing at times in the Arabian 
a. | 
13th. To the eaſtward of Sumatra and Malacca on the north of the equa- 
tor, and along the coaſts of Cambodia and China, quite through the Philip- 
Pines as far as Japan, the Monſoons blow northerly and ſoutherly ; the nor- 
thern one ſeting in about October or November, and the fouthern about 
May: The winds are not quite ſo certain as thoſe in the Arabian ſeas. 
14th. Between Sumatra and Java to the weſt, and New Guinea to the 
eaſt, the ſame northerly and ſoutherly winds are obſerved; but the firſt half 
year Monſoon inclines to the N. W. and the latter to the S. E. Theſe winds 
begitia month or ſix weeks after thoſe in the Chineſe ſeas ſet in, and are quite 
as variable. | 
'15th. Theſe contrary winds do not ſhift from one point to it's oppoſite all 
at once; and in fome places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others by variable winds: and it often happens on the ſnhores of Coro- 
mandel and China, towards the end of the Monſoons, that there are moſt 
violent ſtorms, greatly reſembling the hurricanes in the Weſt Indies; 
whore the wind is fo exceſſively ſtrong, that hardly any thing can reſiſt it's 
_—_- | db. n 
All navigation in the Indian ocean muſt neceſſarily be regulated by theſe 
winds; for if the mariners ſhould delay their voyages till the contrary Mon- 
ſoon begins, they muſt either ſail back, or go into harbour, and wait for 
the return of the trade- wind. F | 1 
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The relative force of the wind upon a ſhip's fails, and, the;epithets 
which it is diſtioguiſhed, as fair, large, &c. according to the angle ages 
makes with her courſe, are explained in the article SatLing. | 8 
Reigning Wind. See REIONI AO WinD. 10984, Ag 
To Wind @ ſhip or boat, is to change her poſition, by bringing the leg 
to lie in the fituation of the head; or directly oppoſite to it's former ſitua- 
tion. , b bag 
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by two frames of wood, a, 5, placed on the oppolite | 
the fore-maſt, called kmight-beads, and is turned about in this po! 
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ſurface of the windlaſs, and lined with plates of iron. Each of. Pauls, 
being accordingly hung over a particular part of the windlaſs, talls eight 
there are 
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bound from America endeavour to gain the latitude of 30 degrees, where 
they firſt find the winds begin to be variable; though the moſt ordinary winds 
in the north Atlantic ocean come from between the fouth and weſt. 

ioth. Between the ſouthern latitudes of 10 and 30 degrees in the Indian 
ocean, the general trade- wind about the S. E. by S. is found to blow all the 
year long in the ſame manner as in the like latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean: 
and during the ſix months from May to December, theſe winds reach to 
within two degrees of the equator; but during the other ſix months, from 
November to June, a N. W. wind blows in the track lying between the 3d 
and 10th degrees of ſouthern latitude, in the meridian of the north end of 
Madagaſcar; and between the 2d and 12th degree of ſouth latitude, near 
the longitude of Sumatra and Java. 

11th. In the track between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from three 
degrees of ſouth latitude quite northward to the Aſiatic coaſts, including the 
Arabian ſea and the Gulf of Bengal, the Monſoons blow from September to 
April on the N. E. and from March to October on the S. W. In the for- 
mer half- year the wind is more ſteady and gentle, and the weather clearer, 
than in the latter ſix months: and the wind is more ſtrong and ſteady in the 
Arabian fea than in the Gulf of Bengal. | | 

12th.” Between the iſland of Madagaſcar and the coaſt of Africa, and 
thence northward as far as the equator, there is a track, wherein from April 
to October there is a conſtant freſh S. S. W. wind; which to the north- 
1 changes into the W. S. W. wind, blowing at times in the Arabian 

a. | 

13th, To the eaſtward of Sumatra and Malacca on the north of the equa- 
tor, and along the coaſts of Cambodia and China, quite through the Philip- 
Pines as far as Japan, the Monſoons blow northerly and ſoutherly ; the nor- 
thern one ſeting in about October or November, and the ſouthern about 
May: The winds are not quite ſo certain as thoſe in the Arabian ſeas. 

14th. Between Sumatra and Java to the weſt, and New Guinea to the 
eaſt, the ſame northerly and ſoutherly winds are obſerved; but the firſt half 
year Monſoon inclines to the N. W. and the latter to the S. E. Theſe winds 
begin a month or ſix weeks after thoſe in the Chineſe ſeas ſet in, and are quite 
as variable. | ; 

115th. Theſe contrary winds do not ſhift from one point to it's oppoſite all 

at once; and in fome places the time of the change is attended with calms, 
in others by variable winds: and it often happens on the ſhores of Coro- 
mandel and China, towards the end of the Monſoons, that there are moſt 
violent ſtorms, greatly reſembling the hurricanes in the Weſt Indies; 
wherein the wind is fo exceſſively ſtrong, that hardly any thing can reſiſt it's 
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All navigation in the Indian ocean muſt neceſſarily be regulated by theſe 
winds; for if the mariners ſhould delay their voyages till the contrary Mon- 
foon begins, they muſt either fail back, or go into harbour, and wait for 


the return of the trade- wind. 
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The relative force of the wind upon a, ſhip's, fails, and the epithe 
which it is diſtinguiſhed, as fair, large, &c. according to the e 
makes with her courſe; are explained in the article Satl Ido. by 
Reigning Wix D. See REeiGnING WIND. anal do, 
To WIND @ ſhip or boat, is to change her poſition, by bringing the, ſtern 
to lie in the ſituation of the head, or directly oppoſite to it's former ſitua- 
tion. | e e 
* To 3 towards that part of the horizon from whence the wind 
OWeth. ; 8 TH. 7 $9911% ro 
WINDAGE, the difference between the diameter of a piece of artillery, 
and the diameter of the ſhot or ſhell correſponding thereto. See Canyon 
and MorTaR. 3 . 0 Soutienat ad. 
WINDING à Call, the act of blowing or piping upon a boatſwain's 
whiſtle, ſo as to communicate the neceſſary orders of hoiſting, heaving, belay- 
ing, flackening, &c. See the article CALL. F 
Wixpmo-TAckLz, à name uſually given to a tackle formed of three fix: 
ed and two or three moveable ſheaves, It is principally employed to hoi 
up any weighty materials into or out of a ſhip, in the exerciſes & ading, 
delivering. See TACKLE. 1 ee ee bolded 
WINDLASS, vindas, a machine uſed in merchant-ſhips to heave up the 
anchors from the bottom, &c.  _ r ermeels 
The windlaſs is a large cylindrical piece of timber, fig. 15.-pl te XII. form- 
ed on the principles of the axis in peritrochio. It is fupgorted at the two ends 
by two frames of wood, a, 5, placed on the oppoſite ſides of the deck eat 
the fore- maſt, called æmigbi- heads, and is turned about in this poſition as upon 
an axis, by levers called handſpecs, which are for this ——— thruſt into 
holes bored through the body of the machine. See the article Hz avixs. 
The lower part of the windlaſs is uſually about a foot aboye the deck. . It 
is, like the capſtern, furniſhed with ſtrong pauls, c, d, to prevent it from turn- 
ing backwards by the effort of the cable, when charged with the: weight of 
theanchor, or ſtrained by the violent jerking of the ſhip in a tempeſtyous ſea, 
The pauls, which are formed of wood or iron, fall into Rach of te pai 


ſurface of the windlaſs, and lined with plates of iron. Each #:: . pauls, 

being accordingly hung over à particular part of the windla es 

times into the notches at every revolution af the en there are 
or 
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eight notches placed on it's circumference under the pay epic wind- 
laſh is twenty inches in diameter, an- purchaſes fixe feet of the ca le at eyery 
revolution, it will be prevented from turning back, or loſing any part 
thereof, at every ſeven inches nearly, which is beaved. in upon it's ſurface. 
As this machine is heaved about in a vertical direction, it is evident that 
the effort of an equal number of men acting upon it will be much more 
powerful than on the capſtern; becauſe their whole WEIGHS 606 nh arc 
applied more readily to the end of the lever employed to turn, it er 
Whereas, in the horizontal movement of the capſtern, the exertion of their 
force is conſiderably diminiſhed. It requires, however, . ſome dexterity and 
addreſs to manage the handſpec to the greateſt advantage; and to PENG 
S $8 this 
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this the ſailors muſt all riſe at once upon the windlaſs, and, fixing their bars 
therein, give a ſudden jerk at the ſame inſtant, in which movement they are 
regulated by a ſort of ſong or howl pronounced by one of their number. 

The moſt dextrous managers of the handſpec in heaving at the windlaſs are 
generally ſuppoſed the colliers of Northumberland : and of all European 
mariners, the Dutch are certainly the moſt aukward and ſlugiſh in this 
manceuvre. ; 

WINDSAIL, a ſort of wide tube or funnel of canvas, employed to con- 
vey a ſtream of freſh air downward into the lower apartments of a ſhip. - 

This machine is uſually extended by large hoops ſituated in different parts 
of it's height. It is let down perpendicularly through the hatches, being ex- 
panded at the lower end like the baſe of a cone; and having it's upper part 
open on the ſide which is placed to windward, ſo as to receive the full current 
of the wind; which, entering the cavity, fills the tube, and ruſhes down- 
wards into the lower regions of the ſhip. There are generally three or four 
of theſe in our capital ſhips of war, which, together with the ventilators, 
contribute greatly to preſerve the health of the crew. 

WINGS, a name given to thoſe parts of a ſhip's Hold which are neareſt to 
the ſides, or furtheſt removed from the middle of her breadth. e 

This term is particularly uſed in the ſtowage of the ſeveral materials con- 
tained in the hold; as, Stow the large caſks amidſbips, and the ſmaller barrels 
in the wings. See TRIMH and STOWAGE. 1 „ 

WinGs are alſo the ſkirts or extremities of a fleet when it is ranged into 
a line a-breaſt, or when bearing away upon two ſides of an angle. Thus the 
ſhips .., b. fig. 10. & 11. plate V. are in the wings of their fleet or ſquadron. 

It is uſual to extend the wings of a fleet in the day-time, in order to dif- 
cover any enemy which may fall into their track. To prevent ſeparation, 
however, they are commonly ſummoned to draw nearer to the center of the 
fquadron before night, by a ſignal from the commander in chief, which is 
atterwards repeated by ſhips in the intervals. 

WOOLDING, ſurlier, (woelen, Dutch) the act of winding a piece of rope 
about a maſt or yard, to ſupport it in a place where it may have been #/þed. 
or ſcarfed; or when it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces united into one ſolid. 
See MasrT. | 

WooLpinG is alſo the rope employed in this ſervice. Thofe which are 
fixed on the lower maſts, are repreſented in a, fig. 1, 2, & 3. plate VI. 

To WORK, maneuvrer, to direct the movements of a ſhip, by adapting 
the ſails to the force and direction of the wind. | | 

A ſhip is alſo ſaid to work, when ſhe ſtrains and labours heavily in a tem- 
peſtuous ſea, ſo as to looſen her joints or timbers. See PrTcninG andRoLLING, 

WORKING fo windward, the operation by which a ſhip endeavours to 
make a progreſs againſt the wind. See BeaTinc, PLyincG, TusninG and 
'TACKING. | 

WOR MING, emieller, the act of winding a rope ſpirally about a cable, ſo 
as to lie cloſe along the interval between every two ſtrands, It is generally 

CS iſp deſigned. 
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deſigned to ſupport and ſtrengthen the cable, that it may be enabled to ſuſtain 
a greater effort when the ſhip rides at anchor; and alſo to preſerve the 
ſurface of the cable, where it lies flat upon the ground, near the ſtation of 
the anchor; particularly in moderate weather. 

WRECK, the ruins of a ſhip which has been ſtranded or daſhed to pieces 
on a ſhelf, rock, or lee-ſhore, by tempeſtuous weather, 


Concluſion of the article Pu M p. 


As we wiſh to pay all poſſible attention in this work to every improve-. 
ment in the marine, we have exhibited in plate VIII. a ſection of this ma- 
chine at large, as fixed in a frigate of war, fig. 2. wherein A is the keel, 
and V the floor-timbers, and X the kelſon, a a a the ſeveral links of the 
chain, b b the valves, C the upper wheels, D the lower wheels, c c the 
cavities upon the ſurface of the wheels to receive the valves as they paſs 
round thereon, dd the bolts fixed acroſs the ſurface of the wheels, to fall in 
the interval between every two links, to prevent the chain from ſliding back. 

The links of the chain, which are no other than two long plates of iron 
with a hole at each end, and fixed together by two bolts ſerving as. axles, 
are repreſented on a larger ſcale as a 2. The valves are two circular plates 
of iron with a piece of leather between them: theſe. are alſo. exhibited at 
large by C b. Big 

Upon a trial of this machine with the old chain-pump aboard. the Seaford 
frigate, it appears, in a report ſigned by. rear-admiral Sir John Moore, 12 
captains, and 11. lieutenants of his majeſty's navy, that it's effects, when 
compared with the latter, were as follow. 


— — — — — — 


Old Pump. 


New Pump. 
1 : ET 1 a * N | | 
Number 4 Tuns of [ Seconds | | Number } Tuns of | Seconds 
\ of Men, Water P of Time, of Men, Water. of Time. 
; | — 1 5 — 5 
1 43x | 7 1 | 76 
3 55 1 C 


The ſubſcribers further certify, that the chain of the new pump was 
droped into the well, and afterwards taken up and repaired and ſet at work 
again in two minutes and a half; and that they have ſeen the lower wheel 
of the ſaid pump taken up to ſhow how readily it might be cleared and re- 
fited for action, after being choaked with ſand or gravel; which they are of h 
opinion may be performed in four or five minutes, 
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EBEC, a ſmall three- maſted veſſel, navigated in the Mediterranean ſea, 
and on the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. See fig. 8. plate XII. 
The fails of the xebec are in general ſimilar to thoſe of the polacre, but 
the hull is extremely different from that and almoſt every other veſſel. It is 
furniſhed with a ſtrong prow, and the extremity of the ſtern, which is no- 
thing more than a ſort of railed platform or gallery, projects further behind 
the counter and buttock than that of any European ſhip. | 
Being generally equiped as a corſair, the xebec is conſtructed with a narrow 
floor, to be more ſwift in purſuit of the enemy; and of a great breadth, to 
enable her to carry a great force of ſail for this purpoſe, without danger of 
overturning. As theſe veſſels are uſually very low-built, their decks are 
formed with a great convexity from the middle of their breadth towards the 
ſides, in order to carry off: the water, which falls- aboard, more readily by 
their ſcuppers. But as this extreme convexity would render it very difficult 
to walk thereon at ſea, particularly when the veſſel rocks by the agitation of 
the waves, there is a platform of grating extending along the deck from the 
ſides of the veſſel towards the middle, whereon the crew may walk dry- 
footed; whillt the water is conveyed through the grating to the ſcuppers. 
When a xebec is equiped for war, ſhe is occaſionally navigated in three 
different methods, according to the force or direction of the wind, 
Thus, when the wind is Fair, and nearly aſtern, it is uſual to extend ſquare 
ſails upon the main-maſt; and indeed frequently on the fore-maſt : and as 
thoſe ſails are rarely uſed in a ſcant wind, they are of an extraordinary breadth. 
When the. wind is unfavourable to the courſe, and yet continues moderate, 
the ſquare yards and fails are removed from the maſts, and laid by, in order 
to make way for the, large lateen yards and fails, which ſoon-after aſſume 
their place: but if the foul wind increaſes to a ſtorm, theſe latter are alſo 
lowered, down and. diſplaced; and ſmall lateen yards with proportional fails 
are extended on all the maſts. | 
The xebecs, which are generally armed as veſſels of war by the Algerines, 
mount from ſixteen to, twenty-four cannon, and carry from 3oo to 450 men, 
two thirds of whom are generally ſoldiers. 
By the very complicated and-inconvenient method of. working theſe veſ- 
els, it will be readily believed, what one of their captains of Algiers ac- 
quainted the author, viz. That the crew of every xebec has at leaſt the la- 


bour of three ſquare-riged ſhips, wherein the ſtanding fails are calculated to 
anſwer every {ituation of the wine. 
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ACH, a veſſel of ſtate, uſually employed to convey princes, ambaſſa- 
dors, or other great perſonages from one kingdom to another. 

As the principal deſign of a yacht is to accommodate the paſſengers, it is 
uſually fited with a variety of convenient apartments, with ſuitable furniture, 
according to the quality or number of the perſons contained therein. 

The royal yachts are commonly riged as ketches, except the principat 
one reſerved for the ſovereign, which is equiped with three maſts like a ſhip. 
They are in general elegantly furniſhed, and richly ornamented with ſculp- 
ture; and always commanded by captains in his majeſty's navy. - 

Beſides theſe, there are many other yachts of a ſmaller kind, employed by 
the commiſſioners of the exciſe, navy, and cuſtoms ; or uſed as pleaſure- 
boats by private gentlemen. 

YARD, vergue, a long piece of timber ſuſpended upon the maſts of a 
ſhip, to extend the ſails to the wind. See MasT and Sair. = 
All yards are either ſquare or lateen; the former of which are ſuſpended 

acroſs the maſts at right angles, and the latter ubliquely, 

The ſquare yards, fig. 1. plate IX. are nearly of a cylindrical ſurface. 
They taper from the middle, which is called the ſings, towards the extremi- 
ties which are termed the yard-· arms; and the diſtance between the ſlings and 
the yard-arms on each ſide, is, by the artificers, divided into quarters, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into the firſt, ſecond, third quarters, and JH The 
middle quarters are formed into eight ſquares, and each of the end parts is. 
figured like the fruſtum of a cone, All the yards of a ſhip are ſquare 
except that of the mizen. 

The proportions for the length of yards, according to the different claſſes 
of ſhips in the Britiſh navy, are as follows : | 
| Guns. 
560 :) main yard expreſſed) 100 
559 : | by d, fig. 1. plate IX. | go. 80 
550 : | Note, the figure re- (70 
576 : {| preſents the yards | 60 
G75 : | and fails of a ſhip of | 30 
561 :J 74 guns. 44 
0 2 | 100 ; 
1000: main-yard : : 152 © fore-yard, ; or K LES. 

To apply this rule to practice, ſuppoſe the gun-deck 144. feet, The pro- 
portion for this length is as 1000 is to 375, ſo is 144 to 83; which will be the 
length of the main-yard in feet, and ſo of all the reſt. wh 


820 | 100 90 85 60 44 
1000 main- yard 88 by : mizen-yard.. 70 
840 :<. | 2.4 


1000: gun-deck : : 


1000 
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Guns. 


1 + 726 main topſail-yard 24 
oo: main yard  : $6 e, fig. 1. plate IX. f all the reſt. 
91S 2 ; ; 70 
1000 : fore-yard : : 726 : fore topſail-yard. 24 
© * 715: all the reſt. 
loco: main topſail- yard: on _ top gall. yard all the rates. 
1 .. F696 :7 fore top-gall. yard 570 
1000 fore topſail· yard : : E 5 J, fig. 1. plate IX. } all the reſt. 
1000 : fore topſail-yard : : 400 1 mizen topſail- yard 1 AA . 


Croſs- jack and ſprit-ſail yards equal to the fore topſail yard. 

Sprit- topſail yard equal to the fore top-gallant-yard. 

Ihe diameters of yards are in the following proportions to their length. 

The main and fore yards five ſevenths of an inch to a yard. The topſail, 
croſs-· jack, and ſprit ſail yards, nine fourteenths of an inch to one yard. The 
top gallant, mizen topſail, and ſprit- ſail topſail yards eight thirteenths of an 
inch to one yard. 

The mizen-yard five ninths of an inch to one yard. 

All ſtuding-fail booms and yards half an inch to one yard in length. 

The lifts of the main- yard are exhibited in the above figure, by g; the 
horſes and their ſtirrups, by þ, i; the reef-tackles and their pendents, by 
k, J; and the braces and brace-pendents, by m, u. 

The lateen- yards evidently derive their names from having been peculiar 
to the ancient Romans. They are uſually compoſed of ſeveral pieces faſtened 
fogether by wooldings, which alſo ſerve as ſteps whereby the ſailors climb to 
the peek, or upper extremity, in order to furl or caſt looſe the fail. 

The mizen-yard of a ſhip, and the main- yard of a bilander, are hung ob- 
liquely on the maſt, almoſt in the ſame manner as the lateen- yard of a xebec, 
ſettee, or polacre. See thoſe articles. 

To brace the VAR Ds, braſſer, is to traverſe them about the maſts, ſo as to 
form greater or leſſer angles with the ſhip's length. See Brace, 

To ſquare the VAR DS. See LiFT and SQUARE. 

Dock-Y arRD. See the article Dock-YARD, 

YAW, a name given by ſeamen to the movement by which a ſhip deviates 
from the line of her courſe towards the right or left in ſteering. 

YAWL, a ſmall ſhip's boat, uſually rowed by four or ſix oars. See Boar. 

YEOMAN, an officer under the boatſwain or gunner of a ſhip of war, 
uſually charged with the ſtowage, account, and diſtribution of their reſpec- 
tive ſtores. | 

YOKEF, a name formerly given to the tiller, when communicating with 
two blocks or ſheaves affixed to the inner end of the tiller. It is now applied 
to a ſmall board or bar which croſſes the upper end of a boat's rudder at 
right angles, and having two ſmall cards extending from it's oppoſite extre- 
mities to the ftern-/beets of the boat, whereby ſhe is ſteered as with a tiller. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF 


BAT EE, or ABBAaTE's, the mo- 

vement of falling off to a certain 

point. It is particularly expreſſed 
of a ſhip when ſhe lies by, with 
ſome of her ſails aback. 

ABAT TRE, to bear away; to drive; to 
edge farther to leeward. Hence they ſay, 

Le vaiſſeau 5 ABAT, the ſhip drives or falls, 
to lee ward. This phraſe is more pecu- 

| liar to the motion of a ſhip when her 
anchor is looſened from the ground. 

ABATTFRE un Vaifſeau, to heave down or 
careen a ſhi 

ABORDAGE, the ſhock or concuſſion 

produced by two veſſels ſtriking each 

ther in battle or otherwiſe; alſo the 
aſſault of boarding. 

Aller d P ABORDAGE, ſauter d “ ABORDAGE, 
to board or enter an enemy's ſhip in an 
hoſtile manner. ' 

ABORDER, to fall or drive aboard a ſhip, 
by accident, or neglect of the ſteerſman ; 
ſpoken of two veſlels when one or both 
are under ſail, or otherwiſe in motion. 

ABORDER un vaiſſeau de bout au corps, to 
lay a ſhip aboard, by running the bow- 
ſprit over her waiſt, 1 

ABOUGRI, or RaBOUORI, croſs-grained, 
or knotty; a term applied by ſhipwrights 
to timber which, by this quality, is ren- 
dered unfit for ſhip. building. 

ABOUT, the butt or end of any plank : 
alfo the place where the ends of two 
planks are joined on the ſhip's fide, &c, 

ABRAQUER. See EMBRAQUER. 


French Sta TER Ms and PHRASES. 


ABRI, a cove, or place of anchorage under 
ſhelter of the weather-ſhore. Hence 
ABRIE”, becalmed, or ſkreened from the 

wind by an intervening ſhore. 

ACASTILLAGE, or rather EncasT1L- 
LAGE, a general name for the quarter- 
deck, poop, and fore-caſtle. Hence 
accaſtillè anſwers to deep-waiſted. 

ACCLAMPER, to fortify a maſt or yard 
by the application of one or more fiſhes 
to it's ſurface. 

ACCON, a ſmall flat-bottomed boat, for 
catching ſhell- fiſh. 

ACCORD, the order to pull together on 
a rope or tackle; alſo to row together 
with the oars of a ſhip or boat. 

ACCORDS, or AccoRes, props or ſhoars 
fixed under a ſhip's wales, &c. to keep 
her upright, and ſupport her whilſt 
building ; or when ſhe is brought into 
dock; or laid aground, 

ACCORD droit, an upright ſhoar or prop. 

ACCORER, to prop or ſuſtain any weighty 
body, as a ſhip on the ground. 

AC COS TE, come aboard, or come along- 
ſide; the order given to a ſmall veſſel o 
boat, to approach a ſhip. | 

ACCOSTER, or AccoTER, to pull or 
thruſt any thing near or cloſe to ſome 
— as the two blocks of a tackle, 

Ce 

ACCoSTER les hunters, ou les perroguets, to 
haul home the top-ſail ſheets; or top- 
gallant ſheets. N 

ACCOTAR. See PLAr-nhoRD. 
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ACCOURSIE, a paſſage formed in a ſhip's | 


hold, by a ſeparation of her ſtores, cargo, 
or proviſions, when ſhe is laden, to go 
fore and aft, as occaſion requires. 

ACCROCHER, to board and grapple an 
enemy's ſhip. 

ACCUL, the depth of a. bay, or ſmall 
road, 

ACCULEMENT, a name given to that 
part of a ſhip's bottom which becomes 
gradually narrower as it approaches the 
extremities at the ſtem and ſtern- poſt. 

ACROTERE, a cape, head-land, or 
promontory. 

ACTE de delai, an act by which a debtor 
Joſes all his effects by ſhipwreck... | 
ADIEU-VA, an expreſſion of command, 
uſed by the maſter or pilot, to bid the 
ſhip's crew prepare for tacking, or veer- 

ing, when the courſe is to be changed. 

ADDONER, to ſcant, or veer forward ; 

* - expreſſed of the wind when it becomes 
unfavourable. - 

AFFALE, the order to lower or let down 
any hing. 

AFFALE' to be embayed, or forced, by 

- the violence of the wind, or current, 

too near a lee-ſhore. 

AFFALER, to lower any thing by a tac- 

kle, as a yard, ſail, caſk, &c. 

AFFINE, it clears away, or becomes fair. 
It is underſtood of the weather, after 

| having been cloudy or oyer-caſt for ſome 
time 

AFFOLE E, erroneous or defeQive ; ſpo- 

ken of a e needle which has 
loſt it's virtue. 

AFFOURCHER, to moor by the head. 

AFFRANCHIR, to free the ſhip, or — 

ber hold of water by the pumps. 

AFFRETEMENT, 

- merchant- ſhip. Hence 

AFFRETER, to freight. 

AFFUT. de mer, the carriage of a hips 
cannon, 

AGITER) to ſwell, or run high; ex- 

pareſſed of a turbulent ſea. 

AGREER; to rig a ſhip, or equip has 

with yards, fails, rigging, &c. 

AGRE S. There is no ſea-term in Eng- 
liſh which anſwers to this expreſſion, in 
it's full extent; unleſs we adopt the ob- 
ſolete word 7. aching, which is now en- 
tirely diſuſed by our mariners. The 
French term comprehends the rigging, 
yards, ſails, blocks, cables, and an- 


ALA BOULINE, 


the freight of a 
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chors; and is probably better tranflated, 
machinery or furniture. 
AIDE major, an officer whoſe duty reſem- 
bles that of our adjutant of marines. 
AIDE de canonnier. See CAN NONIER. 


_ AIGU, ſharp or narrow towards the two 


ends, afore and abaft. 

AIGUADE, a watering-place for ſhip- 
ing; alſo the proviſion or quantity of 
freſh water neceſſary for a ſea voyage. 

AIGUILLE, the prow or Cut- water. 

', EPERON. 

A1GviLLE alſo implies a topmaſt, or ſuch 
like piece of timber employed to ſupport 
a lowermaſt, in the act of careening. 


| AIGUILLE de anal, an ifon crank or brace, 


uſed to ſuſtain the poop-lanthorn. 

A1GUILLE aimantte, the magnetical needle. 

AIGUILLES de tre, or de trevier, ſail- 
needles, or bolt- rope - needles. 

AIGUILLET TES. See PorqQuUEs. 

AILURES. See ILLOoIXEs. 

AIMANT, the magnet or joadſtone. 

AlRE de vent, a point of the compaſs. 

Avoir del AIRE, to have freſh way through 
the water, | 

Prendre A1RE, to get under way, 

Amortir I A1RE, to loſe head-way. 5 

AISEMENT, a place of convenience in 
the gallery or head of a ſhip. 

AISSADE, that part of the poop where 
the ſhip's breadth begins to diminiſh as 

it approaches the ſtern, 

cloſe hauled. See 

ATEN à 1a bouline. 

ALARGUER, to ſheer off; to Cail aloof 
from the ſhore or ſome contiguous ob- 
ject. 

A LAUrRE, a an exclamation pronoun- 
ced by the ſailors of the watch, at the 
ſtriking of the watch- bell, every half- 
hour, to ſignify to the pilot that _ 
keep a good look- out. See the Engli 
term Look-ouT. 

ALIDADE, the index of a nocturnal or 
ſea quadrant. * See OcTANT. 

ALIZ E, the reigning wind of a particu- 
lar ſeaſon or region. | 


ALLEGE, a lighter or pram. 


ALLE'GER un vaiſſeau, to lighten a ſhip 

by taking out a part of her lading. 
ALLE GER le cable, to buoy up the cable, 
by attaching barrels, or pieces of timber, 
to it lengthwiſe, ſo as to float it up from 
a rocky or foul ground; alſo to veer 


away the cable. 
| ALLER 


See 


A M O 


ALLER à la bouline, to ſail with a ſcant 
wind. 

ALLER & grafſe bouline, to Gail with the 
wind upon the beam, or large. 

ALLtR à la derive, to try under bare poles, 
or to try a hull. See De'riye, 

ALLER au plus pres du vent, to ſail cloſe- 
hauled; or as near the wind as poſſi- 
ble. 

ALLER de bout au vent, to go- head - to- 

wind, or right in the wind's eye. 

ALLER en courſe, to cruiſe 3 or in 
ſearch of, an enemy 

Alxzn entre deux tcontes, to Cail right afore 
the wind, or with both ſheets aft. X 

ALLER vent large, to ſail large or with a 
large wind, 

ALLER terre d yy to ova or fail along. 
ſhore. - . 

ALLONGE, A futtock, a general name 
given to the futtock timbers, ary Cou- 
PLE and VARANN us. 

ALLONGE de revers, a a top+timber. 

ALMADIE, a ſmall African canoe, form- 
ed of the bark of a tre. 

ALONGER un vaiſſeau, to lay. a. ſhip 
along- ſide of another.. 

ALONGER- /e cable, to haul up a range of 

; the cable upon deck. | 
ALONGER le vergue de civadiere, to get the 

ſpritſail- yard fore and aft under the 
bowſprit. : 

ALONGER J terre, to coaſt, or fail longs 
ſhore. - 


AMARQUE, the beacon, or buoy, of a 


| ſhoal, flat, or ſand- bank. 
 AMARRAGE, the ground-tackiing, or 
furniture for mooring a ſhip. ? 
Ligne d AMARRAGE, a ſeiſing or laſhing. 
AMARRE, the order to faſten or belay a 
PR 
cr ol de "ry th head-faſt ; the head- 
cable, or hawſer with it's ancher, . 
AMARRER to make faſt, ſeize, or belay. 
AMATELOTER; to meſs together, to 
- aſſociate as comrades or meſs- mates. 
AME d' un grand cordage, the middle ſtrand 
of a four ſtranded rope. 
AMENER, to lower or ftrike. Hence 
 AMENE the order to ſtrike or lower 
away. | 
AMENER une terre, to make the * &c. 
AMIRAL, Admiral. Hence | 
AMIRAUTE,, the admiralty. | 
AMOLETTES or AMELOTEs, the bar- 
holes of any capſtern or windlaſs. 


A N C 


AMORCER, to prime a cannon or other 


© firearm. | 1 
AMPOULETTE, me watch-glaſs, kept 


in the binacle. . 


AMURE” 4& babord, or à 2 firibord, 1 


on the larboard or ſtarboard tack. 


AMURER, to haul aboard the main or 


fore-tack. 


AMURER J ud voile, to bring aboard 


the main tack. — | 


AMURER tout bas, 'implies to get the tacks. 


cloſe-aboard, or down as cloſe as poflible. 


AMURES 4” une voile, the tacks of boom- 


ſails and ſtay-ſails. 


ANCET TES, the bowline-cringles in 


the bolt-rope of a ſail. 

ANCRAGE, the duty of anchorage. see 
Moviltace. 

ANCRE, an anchor. 

ANCRE & demeure, a large anchor ſunk in 


a road or harbour, whereby to warp 


hips in and out, or ſecure them for a 


* — 2 la veille, an anchor which is in 


4 — 1 bill, or ready to be ſunk from the 
I P · 0 0 
ANCRE de fot, the food - anchor 
ANCRE de juſſant, the ebb- anchor. 
ANCRE de terre, the ſnore- anchor, or that 
which lies towards the ſhore. 


Anckr du large, the ſea - anchor, or that 


which lies towards the offing. 
L'AxcxE a guitté, PANCRE off Mas, 
the anchor is a-trip, or a-weigh. 
L'ANCRE eff au beſoir, the anchor is at the 
cat - head. 
A Anere. See VAISSEAU @ Þ ancre. 
Beſſer PAncrkt. See BossER. 
Caponner PANCRE. See Caron. 
Faire venir  ANCRE à pic, or virer @ pic, to 
heave a- peek upon the anchor. 
Gouverner fur "PANCRE, to ſheer the ſhip 
to her anchor, when heaving a: head. 
Lever P ANCRE,.to heave up the anchors to 
weigh. 
Chaſſer ſur les Anc8zs, to drag the anchors, 
or bring them home. 
Filer ſur les AncREs. See FILER. 
Lever PANCRE avec la chaloupe, to weigh 
the anchor with the long- boat. 
Lever PAnCRE d affourche, the order to 
veer away one cable, and heave upon 
the other. 
ANCRER, or Jetter Pancre, Mouiller Fan- 
cre, or ſimply Mouiller, Donner fond, 
* Metire, or "ha le vaiſſeau ſur le fer, 
Toucher, 
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 Toucher, Laiſſer tomber Tancye. All theſe 


- terms are ſyncnimous, and fignify to 


. bring-up, to anchor, to come to anchor, 


or to let go the anchor, 

ANGE, chain-ſhot. 

_ ANGUILLERES, limber-holes. 
ANNEAU paur attacher les vaiſſeaux, a 
mooring-ring on a wharf, buoy, &c. 
ANNEAU de corde, a ſlipping - nooſe, a run- 

ing bowline-knot. 

ANNEAUX d tcoutilles, or boucles, ring- 
bolts of the deck, &c. 

ANNEAUX. d'#ai, the hanks of a ſtay- ſail. 
See DAILLOTS. 

ANNEAUX de ſabords, the ring-bolts of the 

un- ports. 

ANORDIE, a northerly ſtorm peculiar to 
the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent 
coaſt, at certain ſeaſons of the year, call- 

ed by the Engliſh Creoles, a north. 

ANSE, a cove, bight or ſmall bay, 

ANSPECT), a handſpike or lever. 

ANTENNE, a lateen ſail-yard. See 

VRGUE. | 

ANTOIT, a crooked inſtrument of iron, 
uſed to bind the ſide-planks round the 
timbers in ſhip-building, The Eogliſh 
artificers perform this operation by wrain- 
ing-balts and ſtaffs. Wy 

A PIC, a-peek; or perpendicularly above 
the anchor, with an extended cable. 

APIQUER une vergue, to top a ſail-yard, 
or peek it up. | 


APLESTER, or APLEsTRER, to unfurl' 


and ſet the ſails, ready for putting to ſea. 
APOSTIS, the row-locks of a galley. 
APOTRES, the hawſe-pieces of a ſhip. 
APPARAUX, the whole furniture of a 
ſhip, as. the ſails, blocks, anchors, 
cables, helm, and ariilery. This term 
is therefore more comprehenſive than 
Agreès, althoughileſs ſo than Equippement, 
which, beſides the above, includes the 
ſeamen, ſoldigrs, and their proviſions. 
APPARCELADO, a flat, equal and uni- 
form bottom of the ſea. | 
APPAREIL de carene, a general name for 
2 machinery employed in careening a 
ip. 5 
APPAREIL de pempe, the pump- gear, as the 
boxes, brake, ſpear, &c. | 
APPAREILLER, to make ready for ſail- 
ing, to get under ſail, | 
APPARTEMENT, a birth, cabin, or 
ſtore 'room, in a ſhip, 


APPOINTE, a mariner whoſe paſſage 


 ARCBOUTANT d'tchafaud, any prop or {hear 


A R G 


is paid by the ſtate, and who is not ob- 
liged to work in the ſhip that carries him. 
APPROCHER du vent. Sec ALLER d /a 
Bouli ne. 
AQ E, or Acoyx, a ſort of flat-bottomed 
lighter employed on the Rhine. 
ARAIGNE ES, the crow- feet of the tops. 
ARAMBER. See ACCcROCHER. 
ARBALE T E, a croſs-ſtaff or fore-ſtaff. 
ARBALETRIERE, a platform, or gang- 
way, on which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire 
their muſquetry in a row-galley. 
ARBORER un mat, to ſtep, er ſet up a 
maſt; to get any maſt an- end: 
ARBORER un pavillon, to hoiſt and diſplay 
a flag or enſign. 
ARBRE. See Mar. | 
ARC, or ligne courbe de [iperon, the curve 
of the prow or cut water. | 
ARCANNE, a ſort of red chalk or oker, 
uſed by ſhipwrights in France, to mark 
the timber in hewing or forming it. 
ARCASSE, the ftern of a {hip; alſo the 
| ſhell of a block. | 
ARCBOUTANT, a ſpar or ſmall maſt; 
.more particularly, a boom to extend the 
bottom of a ftudding-ſail, ſquaze-ſail, or 
driver. See BOUTE DEHORS. 


of a ſcaffold uſed in ſhip- building. 


 ARCEAUX, a name formerly given to the 


rails of the head. See LissE de poulaine. 
ARCENAL de marine, a royal dock-yard, 
together with it's warren or gun-wharf. 
ARCHE, a thin covering of lach or ſhin- 
. gle, and ſometimes of rope, which caſes 
- -the ſhip's pump like a ſheath, to preſerve, 
and keep it tight, 
ARCHIPOMDPE, the pump-well. 
ARCHITECTURE zavalc, the art of 
ſhip- building. 
ARDENT), a corpoſant, or meteor, often 
ſeen.at ſea in a ſtorm. See Feu St. Eline. 
ARDENT, the quality of griping in the 
fieerage, or carrying a weatherly helm. 
ARER, or CHAssER, to chaſe. See CHas- 
1 
ARGANEAU, or Ox AN REAu, a ring- 
bolt of the deck or ſides of a fhip. 
AR OG ANA AU d'ancre, the anchor- ring. 
ARGOUSIN, a petty officer in the gal- 
lies, whoſe duty it is to fix on, or take 
off the ſhackles of the ſlaves, and to pre- 
vent them from eſcaping, It anſwers 


nearly to the corporal of a ſhip of war. 
See PREYOT. 


3 - ARISER 


2 


ARISER les vergues, to ſtrike the lower 

rds down upon the gunnel. 

ARMADILLE, a ſma)l ſquadron of Spa- 
aiſh frigates of war, uſually employed 
to the coaſt of New Spain, and 
prevent illicit trade. 

ARMATEUR, a privater or cruiſer. See 
CORSAIRE, | 

Vaiſſiau ARME” en guerre, 2 merchant- 

veſſel fitted: for war, and farniſhed with a 
letter of mart to cruiſe againft the enemy. 

ARME'E navale, a naval armament, a fleet 

: of ſhips of War. 5 

ARME MENT, the equipment or fitting 
out of a ſhip of war, or merchantman, 
for a cruiſe or voyage. 

Etat 4 ARMEMENT, a liſt of the officers 
intended to ſerve in a ſquadron of men 
of war, 

ARMER les avirons, to ſhip the oars r 
for rowing. 

ARMER un vaiſſeau, to arm a ſhip for war, 
or equip her for a voyage. 

ARMURIER, the armouter of a veſſel of 
war. 

ARONDELLES di mer, a general name 
for ſmall veſſels, as brigs, fettees, - tar- 
tans, &c. 


ARQUE”, broken-backed or hogged ; 
drooping at the ſtem and ſtern. 


ARRET de vaiſſeaux & fermetures de port, 


a general or particular embargo laid on 


ARBIERE, abaft; the hind part of a ſhip. 

Faire vent ARRIERE, to bring the wind aft, 
or aſtern. 

 ARRIERE-GARDE d'une armie none, the 
rear-diviſion of a fleet of veſſels of war. 

ARRIMAGE, the ſtowage or diſpoſition 
of the cargo in the hold. 

ARRIMER, to ſtow the hold, to trim the 
ſhip by her ſtowage. Whence 

ARRI EUR, a ſtower. 

ARRISER. or AMeNER. 

ARRIVAGE, 


See AMENER. 

an arrival of merchandiſe 
in a port or haven. 

ARRIVE, the order to put the helm-a- 
weather, ſo as to bear away, or edge 
farther to leeward. | 

ARRIVE fout, the order to put the helm, 
hard a-weather, 


NARRIVE pas! don't fall off | luff! 


ARRIVEE, the movement of veering or 


bearing away; alſo the angle of falling- 
r in trying. 
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ARRIVER, to bear away befote the wind, 
Hence 

r un vaiſſeau, to bear down of 2 

* 

ARRIVER beautoup, to bear away, large. 

ARTILLE“, or AxTIiLL12', mounted with 
cannon : as, vaiſſeau ARTILLE' de trente 
Pieces, à ſhip mounting thirty guns. 

ARTIMON, the mizen-maſt, alſo the 
mizen itſelf. | 

ASPECT, the looming or perſpeRive v view 
of the land from the ſea, 

ASSECHER, #tre d ſec, to appear dry, as 
a-reck -or-ſhore when the tide of ebb has 
retreated from it. 

ASSEMBLER, to- unite the feveral 
of a ſhip, as by rabbeting, carking ſcor- 
ing, tenantin 


| ASSUJETTIR, "to fix a piece of timber 


firmly it it's place, in or {proper 
ASSURANCE, a com or policy of 


inſurance. 


Pavillon I ASSURANCE, a flag or ſignal of 


ASSUR SURER, to infure a veſſel Ar: the 
dangers of the ſea, &c. 

ASTROLABE, a nocturnal. 

A TRAIT Ed rame, to advance with fails 
and oars. 

ATTEINDRE, to join a ſhip at ſea, ei- 
ther by accident or purſuit. 

-AT TELIER de Con 1 ſhed or ſtore- 
houſe to contain ſhipwrights tools; alſo a 
loft or work-houſe near the dock; or a 
wharf, &c. for building ſea-veſſels. 

ATTE' RAGE, a land-fall. Whence 

ATTERIR, te make the land. 


ATTERRLISSEMEN T, a mound or bank 


of earth thrown up near the margin of a 
river, by violent freſhes or ſtorms, 

ATTOLONS, a cluſter of keys or ſmall 

iſlands, a chain of rocks, 

ATTRAPE, pendent or guy of the reliey- 
ing tackle uſed in careening a ſhip, dee 
CoRDE de retenue. 

AVAL. See AvAu Peau. | 

AVANT, forward, afore, ahead. 

Etre de FAvanT, 7 mettre de PAVANT, to 
be in the van of a fleet. 

Le vaiſſeau eft trap ſur PAvANT, the veſſel 
is too much by the head. 

AVANTAGE, the head, with it's cutwa- 
ter or prow. See EPgRoN. | 

AvAanTAGE du vent, to-windward of ſome 
other ſhip, 


AYANT= 


AB AA 1 
Avanti Ons: „the van of à flat b ff ve 


ſels of war. qt s do gates 
AVAklEf the damage or Ad Whith a 
»4z{bip way habe Meteln, by!accidtneg or 
bad weather, in her voyage; alfo«the 
—_— paid: for anchoring iu n port) > tt 
AVA TE, 


.avaſhs 0516 4 een 1519) 
AVAU P/eau,' to to ſail with che tide} — tide 
it up or down a tiver. | 
AUBALETRIERES, a ſort of ballaſtrade 

erected on the ſides of a row - galley, to 
ſupport the rails of the gang - way, &c. 
AVUBIER, the ſap of timber. 
AUBINE T, or Saint AUBINET, No man's 
land. * 
AUGE à goudron, a tar- bucket. NE 
AVIRON, an oar.: See RAR. 
AVITAILLEMENT, rA cena - 
MEN, the ſeaoyicualling or proviſion 
of a ſhip "ER B : 
-AVITAILLEUR,: or Avier walk nun, 
an agent - victualler, or contractor for 
ſupplying a thip with ſea proviſions. 
AU IGF. luff. The order from the pi- 
lot to ſleer acer the wind. 125 Ge- 
EEE. 4 * hn * > 
AVMONIER, we fea-chplai, | 


* Get 1, ed 


*\ 3? Y, \ £ . * 


ORD. Sex Bas- ARD. 3 

AC, a. large. flat-bottomed 505 
boat, for horſes, carriages, &. 
ZAC wy naviger, 1 punt, or {mall boa , uſed 


9 eee 

ats pf yarious.kinds. 
with . by FR: "given. ta. d dri A ſalt 
> Rp ASSAS>; 2.fort vr, lighter, g nt 
r ſembling : a American perisgua - 
BA Dor BACHOT, a.yaw] 


AGE, a tier of boats 0 &along- 
2 de of each other. Me 


BACLER les. ports, to. 5 eee 
fixing chains or b. oms. 5 wart thei 90 
| ig ; alſo, to bar i in a de gun "pores of 


ed in the eye-let h ail 
NE a Log TEE 


BAILLE, a Bal. tyb uſed to contin 
gre nades: Batches, Ke. " alſg,tg.h Art 


ihne 
or wherry. . 
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BAG UE, a ſmall; Trompete or wreath fix l- 4 
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AVOCAT Fiſcal See. Fs 7 
AVOIER; to riſe, toscfreſhan; Spree 
-iafqhe wind vhen ĩt has changed: 
AVOIR gagnt, to have — or 
gained pen z+fpdken of a Veſlel, ela. 
tively tq: ſome other im ſight. 
Avoibla piai burin, th svear lea · ſhoes 3 or 
to walk firm in a ſhip like a ſailor. 


Ax pratigues to hade pratic, or free in- 


1:$ergourſe with the natives,} after having 
performed quarantine s-- -. 
Avoix vent:arriere, to have che wind aft. 

A volk vent de bout, to have the wind right an- 
end, or a-head. See ALLER de bout, &c. 
AU plus pres de vent, eloſe upon a wind. 

See ALLER au plus pres, &c, 
AUSSIERE, or HAusiERR, a hawſer or 
ſmall cable. 
AUTAN, a guſt or ſquall of wind from 
the ſouth. | 


AUTARELLES, the thoules or n 


pins of a galley. 

AVUSTE, or Ajusrz, a bend, or knot 
by which the ends of two ropes are 
faſtened together. 

AVUSTER, to bend, or tie two ends of 


Tope together, 


ter for cooling the guns in time of ation 
or to freſhen the ſalt proviſions... 
BAJOU,: or BAJoN, a ſort of tiller, 
BAISSER, to fall down. with the tide ; to 
drive or be carried along, according to 
e of the ſtream, .-. i 
Ba1ssER Fade See AMENER, J : 
577705 Tt volle,. to lower the ſails. - 
ALAT du ciel, the ſweeper of the ſky; a 
name giyen by ſailors to the north-weſt 
winds of America, which always pro- 
' duce clear weather. | 
BALANCI R de lampe, the rings by 


22 the lawp * Jung in, the bina- 


* BALANCIERS de "comps, or de bouſſole, 
the Simbels of a {ea-compals, by which 


it ig hung in quilibrio. 
BALNNCIN ES, lifts of the yards. © 
BAL NCINE 'E of harps, ei nn of 


a da m 4 
BALANTp, the Mehr d. 4 e 
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YEUR.7 wn — Lt . 8 or 


ſweeper of a hip, ae eaptain- 


ſwabber. 
BALCONs, the galteries framed in the 
ſtern or quatter of a great ſhip | 
BALISE, A wp mark; 2 or budy 
a ſhoal, o channel; 
BAL ON, a font of galley or barge of Siam. 
BANC, a ſand-bank; alſd the bench, 
thwart, or beam of a boat. | | 
Banc f Aſcoir. the ſeats.or benches placed 
- inthe ſtern-ſheets of a boat or ſmall veſſtl. 
Baxc d coucher, a ſott of folding bed- 
ſtead, or ſettee- bed. 
BANCY de raweurs, the "thwarts or ſeats of 
the rowers in a galley or row-boat. 
BANCHE, a ridge or reef of rocks, under 
the ſurface of the water. | 
BANDE, the ſide of a ſhip.; alſs a coaſt, 
or the ſide of a river. Hence 
BAN DR du word, the nbrthern ſhote, &tc. 
+ arffeate à la BAxor, a ſhip laid "_ ca- 
een. 
Banped: ſabords, a tier of gun-ports ou one 
ſide of à ſhip. 
BANDER une ne RE to line a ſail at the 
in order to ſtrengthen it. 
BANDIERES, the flag or colours in the 


. wage of the gallles. 
Bari a nuke of ſtanchions or ſmall 


pillars, ornamented with ſculpture, and 


uſod to ſupport 1 or an- 
of a bo 
BANDOUL 


E, a cartridge-box for 


who fight with ſmall arms. 
BANNEAU. See Bob. 


BANQUE, abanker, or veſſel which fiſhes 


on the banks of Newfoundland, &c. _ 
BANQUETTES, the ſtretchers of a gal- 
ley or row - boat. 


BAPTEME, the 1 5 ducking a 


ſailor the firſt time he pa the line, or 
ttopies; from which he may be redeemed 


1 forfei Hence 
g a certain it. 


muſquetry, wa by the marines or others, 


B A R 


BARBES- dan 7 „ the entranc. ar 
fore · foot of a 2 | 


BARCES, ſhort e , relembling A fal- 
conet, formerly uſed at fea, 

Ber Q. a Spaniſh coaſting- 

„ 

BAR DIS. be or weather - boards. 

Bannts alſo implies the partitions oeca- 
ſionally formed in the hold to ſeparate 
different ſpecies of grain, whew the bir 
is laden therewith, &c. 

BARGE, an old word for ſkiff or - yawl. 

BARLL, BARLLA, Ban, ſmall 
caſks of different fizes. 

BARI. de peudbe, a powder caſk, contain- 
ing an hundred pounds of gun powder. 

Ban AI Ade, the ſteward, or officer who 


| has charge of the wine and water in 'the. 


row gallies. 
BARIQU ES à feu, or foudroyantes, thun- 
_ dering+barrels, or caſks which contain 
the fire - pots in a fire ſhip, 
BAR QUE, a ſettee, or — veſſel 
with lateen ſails. 
BarqQus & cn, a watering- : bout; or veſſel 
employed for carrying water. 
BARqQUE davis, an advice-boat.. 
BARGUR de deſcente, a fort of lighter. 
BARQUE,' de vicandrer, 2 proviſioh-boat 1 
bumboat. 
BARQUE droite, the order to trim the bost 
upright, when ſhe heels. 
BARQUE en fagot, a boat in frame; an aſ- 
— 2 che all the pieces of a boat, 
ormed and put on ſhip-board,- in 
© ie to build her at the place where ſhe 
may be required. 


* * longue, or — chaloupe, 2 ſort of | 


pinace, or lar 
BARQUEROLES, F Ba KQUETT x, or. 
BARCANETTE, a ſort of paſſage boats. 
* the bar of a harbour; alſo a chain 
of rocks. 


- Barre & bord, hard - over l the order to put 


the helm cloſe to the ſhip's fide. 
Barre d'arcaſſe, a tranſom. See Lisses. 


BARRE de gon , the tiller of the helm. 
BAR RAR de il, toute à bord, the whole 
force of the helm when the tiller is hard. 


a- tarboard, or hard a- port. 
Change la Bark, the order to the fer. 
man to ſhift the helm. 


Xx | Poſſe i 
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Pouſſe la BARKE d arriuer, no nearer, wat 

the helm a- weather. „ 

Ponſſe la Ba RRE & Twenir au bent, buf, or 
keep your uff A: 6 

Barre de pompe, the pump-ſpear. 4845 

BarRE de pant, the deck - tranſom, parallel 

to the wing tranſom. 

BANNER to ſecure; as, Banner ww 
port, to fecure or defend a harbour, by 
txing a boom acroſs the mouth of it. 

BARR S, the booms or chains fixed acroſs 

a harbour, to ſecure it from the aflaults 
of an enemy. See EsTACCADE. 

Barns de cabe Man, the bars of the my or 

capſtern. . 

BarREs de contre- arcaſſe, or ſous heres 
Tarcaſſe, the lower tranſoms. 

BARRES d'coutille, the hatch-bars. 

BARRES de hune, barreaus, or teſſeaux, the 
frames of the croſs-trees and treſtle-trees, 
Barnes d. fanneaux d tcoutille, the carlings, 

* or. ledges placed athwart under the co- 

vers of the hatchways. 


BARkRES de porte, the gun- port bars, by. 


which their covers are faſtened in. 
Barris de virevaut, the hand: ſpies, or 
bars of a windlals. - 
BARRILLARD. See Banuianns 
BARROTE, full to the beams; anepithet 
given to a veſſel which is laden up to the 
beams of her deck, Whencde 
BARROTS, the beams of the higher decks, 
BARROTINS, ledges, or ſmall yay 
placed between the beam. 
BARROTINS de 6alebotis ledges of, the grat- 
I 
BanzoTiNE Taanilles, the Sow of the 
beams, ox the pieces which are joined to 
the: beams, to fortify the deck Hg of 
tbe batchways. ns i 
BAS & foie, ton: garters; 3 * term im- 
plying bilboes or fetters. 

BAS 4 pavillon, the orders to haul tows the 
colours. TTL 
BASBQRD,. the. larboard, or Jeſt ſide of a 
{hip P-: ; 1293; / 

Vaiſſeau 45 BasBoRD, a Jow-buile veſſel, 
whoſe geck extends not man her 
whole length. 

BasBoRD jout, hard a. port the de to 
put the helm cloſe to the lathoard ſide. 

BASBORDES or. BASBORDUIS, thy lar- 
board- watch. * 

BASE de, ſabords; the plank bannen che 

—_ cages of che gun-ports * the 

W ; 


' BATEAU, a general name 
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BAS-FOND, a ſhoal; of ſhallow; -. 
BASSE, or BaTTuRs, a ridge of rocks, 
- ſand-banks, c. with. break WEE 
Bagh, eau, low-water; the haſt. of the 

09 1 49 — 
BASSES voiles, the conrles, or principal 
lower ſails; of a ſhip, {fe - 
BASSIN, a baſin or baſon; 4 2 fmall 
harbour within a larger one. 
BASTARD 4, racage, the — 
BAST ARD E, the largeſt fail of à galley, 
which is only carried i in fair weather and 
. Hgbt winds. 
BASTARDES, or BaTazpeLes,ſquare- 
ſterned row-gallies. | 
BASTINGAGE, painted quarter«cloths, 
or gr raed ako the * nett · 
e. 
BAN UDE, a mh lorbof fiſhing -net. 
BATAILLE nov ent or particular 
ea HO 
BATARDEAU, 4 a fort 9 ded.” 
BATAYOLLES, the quarter-flanchions, 
or the ſtanchions which ſupport arp rails | 
of the waiſt and quarter. | 
BATAYOLETTES, ſmall Ranobione,. 
' uſed to fuſtain the awnings. WADE 
for Gaga 
kinds of boats; 30 934 coli 
BaTEAvU deleſteur, a \billeſs-bows, ap lighter. 
BAT RAU picheur, à fiſning - boat, &c. 
BATELE'E, che fading; or number of 
paſſengers, to be carried in a boat. 
BATELIERS, the ny 2 Lane 


BATIMENT, a veſſel] or ſmall tip of any 
ind 


BATON e Iacobts daffp an 


inſtrument formerly >: for. taking al- 
tituddes at ſea vis! Af 

Barton d mec he, a lint- beg 8 See GOES 
FEU, i /; 


BATON de flummo, the Rick which ſpreads 
the innen part of a nt. 
Ba rom de gircetts, the ipindle or flag- Haff 


upon which the vane une at at the maſt- 
Mead. „d: 19 wod. 583% 4803 „bl 
Ba row ds Juftice, ia bling: board- 


Ba Ton dg pavillon, or den augne, the flag - 
Raft, O Tok n ſtaff. mw „ e 8 
Baro de vadel, on Aab be handle | 
of a long tar-buaſhy or piteht mop. 
BAL ONNEKEid'ean, * 
ter ubhoun but by ſhips 8 
ſtroke of the brake on handle. 


RAT TAN I' de pavillon, the uttering or 


B ft TL 
"ovine! e Wen 7 * des in be: 


BATTERIE, the whole: 4avge of canton 
placed on both ſides of any one deck 
in a veſſel of war. 

BATTERIE H. demie, a deck and a half of 
cannon; ſpoken of a frigate which ear- 
ries cannon on her upper<deck and en 
ter- deck only | 

Mette la BATTERIE 2 che orfer to 

run the guns out. 

Mette la BATTERIES dedans, burr in the 

guns. 

BAT TRE aux champs, to wund a march 
or chaſe at ſea. 

BAT TRI & a Diane, to peat a veveille * the 
drum, as at. day- bre. 
BATTRE la marche, to give the ſignal for 

eilig -- 

BATTU, weather-beaten, ſhattered by a 
ſtorm, or diſabled in battle. 

BATTURE. See Bag8E.' 

AU, 2 beam of the lower-decks 


beam. 1 
Bau de 22 the foremoſt beam i in a hip. 
AP ni or Maitre- Bau. the midſhip · 
beam, or the beam which is placed at the 
extreme breadth. 
BAU- fax, or Faux- Baux, — beams of 
te ee r 
BAUDET, a ſuwyer's: frame, dente, or 
treſtle 1 | 
BAUQUIERES, the cleans, a inner 
, planks, by which the beams of a ſhip 
-reſt upon her ſides. - | 
BAYE, a bay, or bight. | 11 
BAT ES, or Baits, Sur vaiſſcauæ, the 
holes in the deck through which the 
maſts are let down, calle a dex 
partners. 
BEAUPRE,, the bowſprit. 8 
Pais Branz the jib boom. 
BeaveRE; ſur poupe, cloſe behind ; ſpoken 
& ane ſhip: which is ſo near to the 
ſtern of another, in chaſe ot other 
0 ., wiſe, that the bowſprit of the former 
hangs aver the ſtern of theclatter. 
BEE d corbin, à caylker's ſharp iron, or 
inſtrument, ——.— 1 
: Sakum out gf ſeam - -, 117 
BE LAN DAE, 4 fall weſteb cartyin 
2 eighigtons, anduſuallz 
4hrge ar Aquf men. This is nowiſe 
1 a he eh eee 295 _ 1 
3 * 2 0b l) 3% 3 


- 4 
— 


— 


AU de dale, the 8 or aſtmoſt 


5 O M 


BELLE/ the main-deck; or walt 1 85 


EMBELLE. EISAW [$6049 


BERCEAUX:- See Woher 3 585+ | 


BERCHE. See BARc cs. 

BERGE, a bold ſhore; 4100 an rtf 

49; mound; of' rampire. en the banks of a 
river, to prevent it from overflowing: | 

BERNE, a waft of the enſign: hence + 

Metre le pavillon en BERNE, to hoiſt the 
' enſign with a waft. 

BESSON, the arching or esa of 

de deams and decks.” See Tod TUR E. 

BESTION, the bead, or ornamental fi 

ure. on the prow of a ſhip. LE 

BIDON, or CaneTTE, a cann. 

BIGO 18, the ribs of a A See RG 
CAGE. 

BIGUES, certain dope, or nen let into 
the ports of a ſhip, to bear her up when 
ſhe reſts upon the ground ; alſo the —_— 
of a ſheer-hulk, + : 

BILLE, the beckets of the wikagys ſhivets: 

BILL ER, to faſten- rope to à boomy in 

order to-ride'or tow a bot! 

BILLOTS;j'dead-wood; or ſhort pieces of 
timber laid upon the keel, between the 
crotches,.afors and abaft. See ContRE- 
GIII. na it 24407 

BISCUIT, biſcuit, ſea-breade. 

BISE, vent de n the 'north- 
north-eaſt wind, © 

BISTORD; *purt-yarns - oc 4. bg? 

BrsTORD de treit file, three-yarn ſpun-yarn, 

BIT TES, che bits. Wbenee, ebe. 

BITTER le cable to bit the cable. 

BIT TON, a poſt fixed on a wharf, o pier 7 
Awhereto to faſten 2 cableQ. (48-7 
BIPTONS, or TAQUETS; the. ©p-ſail- 

> ſheet! bitd 3013 VIII 33, ung zo att s 

BITTURE, a range 
upon the deek, 'a3'readyFor bitting. 

BLEU, a temporaty vriating officer, who 


N performs the duty of another while the 
latter is ſick or abſent, — 4 | 


BL. IN, a'\machine uſed to alice o edges 
under a ſhip's battom, when ſhe is to be 


launched. Wo 43 (HA wh „ \* * \ 
BLOCQUER; or Buogyn: > See — 
' QUER, 4013+: 31 OTA 


BOTT E du gouvernail, the rudder eafe;, Gr 
the bon placed above the ridder- head, 
upon the deck" through which thenitler 


paſſes. a 4 6. 5 11 


"BOMBARDD,- 4 Fimbweſtel, a etch, 


„ WS: 0 45302 1194/4 4 
"X X 3 Watt cut f 


 BOMBE”, 


© OI EEG OG . —-—ꝛ Ol yu —— wg, — — ww —»— - 2. 


of the cable Ann 


o 


* 


3 OR 
ROMMBE!T, dacurvated; lan epithet 
by ſhipwvrights to croaked timber, — 
fot knees, crotches or ſtandatas! ſo 
BOMERIE; {Zr} Ah > 
BON FRA l&, a {teddy dess, esctem gels 
BONNACE, calm weather, —__ ſmooth 
fea.” TIT 
BONNE 4 nage, wiſe of rowing a Be 
rower. 
Bon NE-VOGLIE, a volunteer-rower i in the 
allies, 
BONNEAU,. a | buoy. dee Bobr- x and 
- Onmi;' + 
BONN ETTE, the bonnet of a ail, alſo a 
general name for ſtudding- ſails. 
BosNETTR /ardie, a bag or baſket charged 
. with cinders, aſhes, and chopped oakum, 
to be uſed in the act of ne, 
which ſe. 
Laſſer la Bow x 175, to lace- on the kos- 
net of a fail to it's principal part. 
BONN ETT ES, en etui, 
for all ſtudding-ſails. 
BON-TOUR, a favourable ſwing or turn: 
expreſſed of a when ſhe keeps her 
hawſeiclear. by winding the N 2 wo 
BORD, -the:fide:of a vp. 9 
Renverſer, fourner, ny le Box Dy to veer 
or-tack.. eat 


Renare le Box p, to anchor, to come: to an 


anchor. | 


Box p 4 1 g· de ʒ ſpoken. of two. 


thips: Wager euch other 


Bonn allonga, ov gui ationge, à long Sada | 


underſioed; of à veſſel 
2 Wand. WHA on 
BorD 4G 8 Boxp au 65/6 
11 dof; oſborepomrt ‚‚ r . 3395308] 
BokD de la mer; A enn, — 
Don n ona oe woah 
hank. Ib r lu. % ads! te 
Fuire un Bono; to make suck. | JON 
Bon Bond, a good board. Is 
Conrir mime —— que ennemi,. td kund bn 
the ſame tack with the enemy 
tr r of 2 a Ah co 
Hence 
Trat Bonns; sene, nba ? 
BORDAGES de fond, the * of the 
bottom or flobro 1) 1s > 
BonD&us: peur rectuvrir 1 baus the 
planks of the decke. 
B RDE au vent, & Bongs ſour 
mauhaſt the ſheets.) : 
BORDEFE, one board in naeking 3 alſo a 
watch of part of the crew, 


4% 928 


in 


24 


a general name | 


which ip-fironiger: . fide 'than' 
. +Other.” 


BOREAL, wens Bong at, the northern 
BORNAGER; 4 method-of Weng a 


* * 


given Ibire ir grumii Bonds E to ſet wwatch of | 


half the ſhip's ere u, hen injany/dan- 
"| gerous! road, uſually 'ealled\ the fes“ 
watch. n 

Fair ia petite Boa E, t thes-quar- 
ter-wateb. e. 

bor DE E de cannon, all the guns on one ſide 

of aſhip, uſually called a'broadfide;' - 

Ea, une Bon DRNCE, donner la Bos DE g, 
to diſcharge the broadſide upon an enemy. 

— plufieurs Bon DH, to ply to wind- 
ward 1 or by tacking. 

BORDER, to plank a ſhip, ox lay on her 
outſide For. alſo to ſtand Sa pref 
examine, or obſerve der Nr of ap 
enemy at ſea. 

Box DER & braſer an vents to uin the 

ſails by the wind. 

Box DER 4 guein, to olank a ibip with 

© clench-work, or plan- over- planngx. 

Box ER en lowvelley to lay on the pjapks 
level, orwith*their furfaces. even. 

BonDeR F artimen, to haul the mizen-ſheet 

at aft, or cloſe ar 

Bonxpza les auirons, ip the oaty ready 
for rowing.” 

Bon DER /es coutes arrieres, to haul aft both 
ſheets of. a ſail, for: going afere.the 
wind, 

Boas les. fcoutts tout bots, te nally the 
ſheets flat aft. 

BozpER m2 vaifſea 


* to beards enter a 
ſhip, either in a hoſtile or c friendly ho 
ner. . 

Boh DEA aid wacky to trim a n the 


tacks and ſheets. 
BORDIER, lap-fided; ex toſſed ofa thi 


7 if» va N 24,822; 


wind. 


$56 boat off . 1 roy is 225 

"figing done ende of the ſeteiit 

7 inſt aint her fide, hilft the- other bears 
upon / tho ground. 2 1 1 % 

BOSPHORK, a ſhreight, or n. 


nel ; as che Bophorus. 
BOSSAG E a name given by 
5 OS, powder * ſor kee, "nw 
OSSE, a 5 e 
in — a, Waka 9! 
Serre. Bosenge 1 
DOS, ar ſaud dar molt "the 


boatſwain's mate, 


BOS3ER Pancre, to ſtow the anchor upon 


2 the 


—— - —_  —O Oy - Re — I — —— — — 


80 VDV HB 0 
che bow, Nee: to Hoiſt it up thereon by by Hug enn eiten % 


the cat and fiſu-tackies. . criminal toorun the gauntiape-. vd 
Bossz# l Cable, to ſtopper tha cable. BOULINER:. See ALLER Alia. 
From 0187 BOULINGUE, therroyasſaiL LANV.O 5 
BOSSES, ſtoppers of the ſhroudy or ſtays. BOUDIMNIER; a ſhip that At 
Bossks 4 br. pag or a rubans;; toppers '- Bauledt 2 1 Baba inte 
161 1917 es Aa, t dat pl ies well to windw 
ny ann, he bear B0UE 2 — 41 iron bolt. Sc, Cug- 


painter or modring· rope. l VILLE, 


Bosses da beſſvir, or de hs anchor- baten. oj, the bolts of the ban. ar- 
ſtoppers at the cat hea 


Tages. 

1 BOSSOIRS, the cat heads of «ſhip, BOUQUE, un entrance or chancel: be. 
- BOT, a boat, of ſeveral kinds. tween iſlands-or in narrow ſeas :* 

| Paquet- Bor, 'a packet, or packet-boat.. * BOUQUETS, the ene 2 fore- 


UCRE, the of a river. of; a boat. 4 
5 alſo emed f uſed in this ſenſe. dle un vile, to Forts, A dib eee \ 
Ne che brails. See CAR- 


Bouczx de canon, the bote ar elder er A 


iece of ordnance. ; Dunne 1 
UCHIN, che extreme breadth of a ſhip BGURCE T, a name given to the fore- 
from outſid: e dutſide. F121 2 d:fore-maſt, of full: veſſels i in; the 
A | ? ou | RET i &! 
ume Ols, the proprietor. or eher 


9141 +31 ak 7 


pead.is-allache perſon. hi ene 


ns * 
57 for is on a- c ' build: a fliipg;ealled ö 
0 1 ſhackles or 'bilhaes«/- Nl. the contraſtur or ſhip 's huſbind- 
Mettre unanattly R BOURGUIGNON, :am idand of Ic 
a ſailor, or put him irons __ UR ee e n. 
En port berge 18 5 Wen BOURRE, che add a charge in 
AI As A100 u 
dung 1 goes - BGORRELEr- „ or Bovatert; the pud- ; 
ing of the” , Yew Ei 511 38 ts of the yards." '£ YiP 7 a7 4 K. 
2002 2 be — Fn . 
B der haut de mat, ; 1 re ſom or. merebants, m 
K of an pad of a maſt. A* . 9085 1 Wel- I; 


Wee * ee . 70 . bo, Capps de ru the 


1 Nur GAH K „AN 
incupyaud » Jyoke plane” lee, an erroneous o deſedlive 
9 5 bexz allo of the ay 2 55 4 . — h A 
e le decks and 3 :Bowss 


n. hor izontal- dial, 
l needle. 


with 255 O16 £1 
REY 4 ſquall,; a doh hated BOUT ds bao <a been be a bojt 
Wing Tg RN 12048635 71 ww . in ſmall n i A808 31 
| HQ e ILLONEMENT;: Inte nc R Bbnaſ) as cordan rape ends ade pere 
ber us 855 Aha e. Boe ene 200 e 3 inet 5811 
ILE I :S, b capno pleeds; ; 
BOULE wy Menden 0 e 876 7407105 r Bours 4 Nh a cat of nine — * 
Ae bg 1 r eee 406 aw, 
Boowurk 4 ne, chamdhotD 7/2 c(U. B ae {he 200 Vail diere 
Book eee e e RE y that p 5 * - :zanches 
1 2 GOA ol the uppsr:cor 17 
BOU e e bee 51 Hi 7 el to 1 neck, Jas . 
D e bY 512 U AHAB. „che witudd ite 
: 2 ame- F — this namæ is alſo en ta mall 
line. D i i maſt erdemtedinthe ſopst na 3 
ri de revue, the lee-bowlige, kx the caps on thy maſt -: head. 7 
* 1E 


. — 


B 


BON 32 e is a boom to 
ſotne contiguous ſhip, partieu- 

Jacly when ſhe approaches for 4097 
Ale purpoſe, as ta, board, &c. in which 


ſenſe it is ufually "calted: fre- bo pm. | 
Bout 4 tef, 6r Abort rr the bunt in, 
or bodm'of the fore-tack.s 
Bo TE FEU, a lint- ſtock ; "1 the name 
an officer who is appointed ro I. the 
cannon, 
BouTe-Lor. See BouTE deddef,” © 
BuUTER le cable an cabeflan, & virer _— 
to bring the cable to the capſtern, or to 
bring-to the cable, and heave towards 
the anchor. 
BOUTEILLES, the quart bt of A 
ſhip. See Balcon. * 
BouTEILLES de callebaſſe, bundles of byo- 
ant ruſhes, uſed in the exerciſe of learn- 
ing to ſwim. 
1 TER, to bear off, to puſh, to Jain, 
0 
BourER a fan to launch into the Rte! 
to put to ſea. 
BourfR au large, to fand out into the 
offing. 
* de bf, to haul the wind; to trim 
ar 
BUUTES, large caſks, which hold freſh 
water for the uſe of à ſea- voyage. 
BOU TEUR, or Bout de guevre, a ſort of 


fiſhing rod. : 
BOUTONNER la binette. See 1 
NETTE. 
BOYE. See Bour's or BAL1$E, 4 
BOYER, a kind of Dutch flop. 


FY 


BR AGUE, the breeching of 2 a cannon uſed | 


at fea. ' 

BRAT, pitch. Hente brater uy ien fy 
to pay the ſeams of a ſhip with hot molt- 
ed pitch, after they are caulked with 
 oakum. It is ſometimes mixed with 

| _ compoſitions, to nouriſh the tim- 

and is then called Brar' gra. 

BRANCHE de cipres, beaconage z a fd 
duty paid by ſhipping in France, for 
keeping the beacons in repair. 

BR ANCHE ſuperieure & une courbe, the upper 
part of a knee or ſtandard. 

BRANCHE Tembas, the lower arm of 2 

knee, & de 

BRANLE, a hammock. 1 * 


to haul in the wenther braces. 


r —__ _  - — — ——— 


Texdre lis Bens to fl 5 ing "x" 


moͤcks. 
Br 4 wry bas, or' fort BAA Eg, 2 — 


* t6 faſh up al take down Ait te am- 


mocks between. gecks, in oxder t to p Brgy 
re for enga cle & 50 otherwiſe to 
ee 1015.85 a ee ad „ N x 


BRAS: the Ms of a ard: 
THI 4 Bu AG, to bau In ihe a fad the 


1 
Bien Bu xb braced to 2 large wind ; bra 


ced-in, 
Bras de revers, the lee brace. 


Ba As, or BRANCHES aner, the anchor: 
arms. 


BRASSE; a tan 6 or meatard' of fix 
feet. 


BRASSEYAGE, the inner quarters 'of a 
ard between th@ſhrouds: 4 
BRA SSER, # faire fſervtr, to ain celle 
after they have been brace 2 back, 
BRASSER u vent, to brace' 0 faify iy, bt 
9 ss ER leg voiles ſur le mt, to bra the 
ails aba or 45, them e 
This is alſo calle Naser A | 
See CoxFFrR, _ 
BuAssER ſous Te vent, to brace to leeward, . 
to brace-up the yards. 
1 De inn tarred canvas coats of the 
maſt, 
BREDINDIN, a ſmall" tay-tackle, or 
burton, "affixed to the main-ftay. 
BREF, a ſort of warrant ot commi ion 
from the fate, allowing a ſtifp to Pur- 
' Chaſe "roviſions, chndiicting x ſafe on 
P Taft, and exempring her f om other 
uties. 


= 


242 


: ſmall 
cn IN, or Ville-B "Mi 
RE or Vill. BAHN, 
l 8 wimble to bore wood. * 4. Fr. 
BRESSIN, a tacklechook. See PAL Ad. 
BREVE T 'COxnorreMENT, QLICE: 
chargement, a bill of lading. n 
Bzzver , the eotmiſſion or Years" 
rant of an officer. #7 oy my 
BREUILLER. See CU,. 
BREUTLS. See CarGues, Mänriährs, 
and GRC ET TES. 


BREGIN, fort of nib by with very 


meſhes, uſed in "Mediterra” 


_ BRIDER E. e to ſhoe the * anchors 3. 


„Te manceuvre, detordibiy! to ihid Une the flukes of ye anchor, with to pieces AM, 


my information, is very little > the amongſt our 
marigers ; it is performed by Bias. or doubling, 


to Arengtden and prevent them from auming in a 
ſoft and 008. ground, . 7 - : 


BRIEUx, 


C A ® 
BRIEUX, a term PRE Britandy t 


reſs the ſaluſation of ſttikin | 
dae th an N 92 Fi x 
about. An 


81 paid for entering 
BRIGANTIN, à ſmall Jede veſſel, 


vigated by oars and fails; but differibg 
extremely from the veſſel, known. in 1 
land by the name of brig. or | brigan- | 
tine. 
BRIMBALE, the brat or handle, 5 
ſhip's pump. 
BRION, the fore-foot, placed at the ex- 
N ty of the keel forward. 
BRIS, F dat an paid dg te 7 of of 
the sd by thoſe who ſuffered 
wreck thereon. This A e ion js is 
now totally aboliſhed. Dennis. 
BRISANT, or Br1sans, a ſhelf or ridge 
of rocks neat the ſurface of the hers 


and diſtinguiſbed by the breakers, that 
durſt over © be; it is alſo LL to. the 
the. breakers themſabies, ; 


BRISE, a freſh gale or breeze; 'alfo t the 
"trade: winds, or fea breezes heise 
tropics. 

Bkiss carabinte, a ' Fidtcne wind or  ſquall. 

| BRISER, to ſplit, or daſh ann againſt 


PIES 4 * * £4 i: - 
s 4 * = 
"1 h * 


7 7 4 44 - ; 


ABANE, a flat bottomed 
boat, with a deck, navig-, g 
r Loire. 12 
* ANES, the cabins or apartments 
_ wherein me. cers and, Renee 

meſs aboard a hip. See TRU SH. 
CABESTAN, the FO or crab WP. 
Ip 


Fage- 


| "_ au Canas ron, to heave at the ap; 


ſtern, 
CABILLOT,, 2 = alſo a wooden | pin. 
for belay? 115 
CABLE, Wal 
fathoms, wr 
cable's length. | 
CABLE f. Picy, t the fituation of "the cable 
wWher the _ is cloſe a- peck upon ber 


Cdn Bali, a Krkäm- cables or large 
hauſer. 
CABLE tournt, 


alp A wa of 120 
2 the Engliſh ſeamen a 


6, or qui a Sn 
a foul hauſe; 3 a cxoſs or elbow in the 
 baufe, 


we 1 


; " * 
, . 8 1 * 93 jg © * . : 
3 * - . « . : > 4 
py 1 , 
4g 4 . 
C 2 +. G9: Y 
$514 jy | . f') 
| . # 0 * ; \. 0 > 
9 1 2 9 j by * 4 + ww * , \ 
"I by 1 1 q 2 82 
* 


Fon the 


Y dee 


—. — — ⁵—m&r IRS 1 


e 1 


Ker or et}, elprefld of a Gimben 
an Go hat FP which h ow N 


ht in t he Welt ſt-In 
ft ITN Me iy the . 
the Res p by 2 

BROU, the bark of che — 9 af which 


17 Indians f form the cordage uſed i in their 


ATA {mall drizzling rain. fey 
BRULOT, a fire ſhip. -- LINER. We 
BRUME, a miſt or fog at . 
Tems EMBRUME', or couvert de brouillard, 
- thick miſty weather. 
Wee fire of Vere a ſort of galley of uſed by 
the ſtate of Venice, when the 
forms the annual ceremony of eſpouſ M 
che ſta. 
BUCHE, a herring buſs, or ſmall fly- boat 
uſed in the herring· fiſheryx 
BULLETIN, a certificate given to bes- 
'' officers and failors, when they are re- 
 giſtere&in a port, to teſtify. their guali- 


90 = . en and Tots of ſervice. 


BUTIN, the' pillage or ptunder of prize 
taken from an r. 


BR 


«yu x 


Bitter le Cant; to bit the _ or clap it 
on the bits. See BITTE. 
57 or tai ler le Cans, to cut ie, ca- 
ble in the hauſe. 
Donner le CaRLE à un daiſſeau, to gixe a. 
able deud to agar; 19 take a ſbjp 
e t ſea. an wo 42919 4H 
Filer du Ar. 49 a lack out or veer Wer 
22 cable, , FiLER. N 
er trainer un » Cane fork flige el 
7 to drag a cable in the ſhip! s wake in 
order to retafd h urſe,. ben ſlie is 
chaſed by a veel el 1 brews 722578 
by this ſtratagem, til Within 
reach of her ;jcannon; " 
Lover un CABLE, to coil à cable. | „n n 
CABLEAU; the painter, or -mogying-tore 
of a abs, 
CABLER, Coatiao Ini goropes! or cables.” 
CABOTAGE, the art of a.coaltipg-pyl obs 
as the knowledge of the ſhore; _— 
ports, rivers, capes, ſoundings, & 


icular coaſt, 
"Am" CABOTER, 


„ 


r 


e a 


CAB fm, 
ſembling. 5 Ft 8 N 25 


cd, Were re 
1 5 5 {We fa 1055 * 
So Wp. & 

FM 


ent ca 2 
1 87000 MY i of 
CADRE & a Wag 


* 


185 
2 2 = en 
5 r — len 1 


aye ext rem 
e 


che £ han 
a at 18 8" e te 5 
ack Sea. 
CAIES, a ridge of rods. or ering 
called i in the Weſt Indies, keys. 
-CAILEBOTIS, the gratings of the hat- 
ches. 
CAJOLER, to ply to windward with t 
tide; to work by ſhort tacks, _ he 
CAISSE de poulie, See An, and 


Mon FFLE. 


.CAJUTES, the cabins 5 bed- . 


which are ranged along the. inſi 
-merchant-ſhip, for the common ſailors, 


&c, 
;/CALANGE, or CALE, a mall harbour 
behind a hill, or riſing ground, on the 


ſea-coaſt. 
CALCE TS, the cheeks or hounds of the 
maſt, which ſupport the brazen blocks 
in a galley. 


-CALE, the hold of a-ſhip,; likewiſe the 


lead of a fiſhing- line uſed; to. link the C 


| bait. 

Dommer la CAL E, to duck. or plunge an 
offender from the yard arm into the fea, 
by way of puniſhment. 

Denner la grand Car, to keel-haul; a pu- 
. niſhment peculiar tb the Dutch, _ 

CALE- BAS, a dowg-baul, 0. down-haul 


Ae. 


. * 
EY 
al * 


1 ps gr e 
2 tp Jet go amaing 
, or CALFATEOS, a cal 

js res 3 


88 ' double 's, 


> , Pr T ee 


44 


formed | 
8 a.cellat 1 e 
. 0 Sk SOT _ 


CARER "thip 


ſtoves, c. 


CAMPAGNE fer mer, a voyage, a cruiſe 


* a 15 during a ſeaſon, or limited ſpace 
oj ime, 


ay oben e tho als 1 
99 their * curve, by 


"CANAL, a canal, ſtreigkt, or channel. 


9255 7 t 
e. M ee Ae e gare 


ck. or CRRUx autour d 7 
cbannel Fe back chrovgh ich the 


s ever the ſh os or whe. 
2 e 
Caron. -. 
CANEFAS, canvas or ale. See 
TorKE. | . 
CANON, a cannon, or piece of ordu nance. 


Canons dla ſerre, a houſed ;athwart, 
with the wt it's ers bearing againſt 


the u e A-0 4 gin haute. 


Coma ay aft clo 1 om ſhip s fide, 
breaſt of it's own. port. 
Ca vo aux {ef bordsy a gun;leyelled to, the 
point- range 
Cc de Muff, the bow eG aty raw; 
galley. 
Canon, dimart, a.cannon, drawn. ja to be 
charged. ut 


, Canon 


* 


e A 


xox Aab, carmen th 
nnn 28 10 


ty ITT 


Cxnor mindre, Wa th 
not proportioned to Hh f dae 8 


etal. 
Canon Feifeth;'s Giri Wh 


reinforced 1. e. thic 
which is the ufoal' ker ag e 
CANONNER,. to cannonade ; 


Wa — 


wt 


rr 
Nr de 2 the gone of 
A nl | 


Second male's Canonnie, the gunner's 


mate. 


artillery- men of a mig. 
CANO T, a ſhip's boat, cutter; or . 
CAN or de bets, a canoe. | 
CANoT jaloux, a crank boat. 
9 Indizn canoes ' of various 
in 
CAN TANETTES, the . in the 
ſtern of a galley 
cMNTIBAE a” name given 
vrights to timber which is Pale 
or ſhakes, &c. 
cANTIMM AK ON. See Sine 
CAP, the head or prow of a ſhip. 
Porter le Car ſur Jennemi, to beat towards 
bor enemy. 
Ou et le Cap? how is the head? Hoy Sons 
the ſhip wind? 
Cay, a ca head-land, or promontor 
Doubler 1 A, to double, or fail round, a 
cape. 
Cap de more. See CHovauer. 
Car 5 momton, the Ae of a ſhroud 
or 
Exy de Les 3 à croc, an irod-bounld 440 
eye, with a hook. | 
Car de mouton de martinet, the dead-eye : of 
a crow-fqot. See Mogg. 
CAPACITE' d'un vaiſſeau, the bu heh 
of i tonage of a fi; 
CAPE/o Gavin Pack, the tainfal. 
Capeyer, or Etre 4 APE, to try under 
| 000 © - maitffall, "or ſome sther Les the 
elles, when all the 'topfails, Kc, are 
"OD 
CAPELAGE, the eye or Lollar of! A balr 
of ſhrouds or backſtays 
CAPELER "14; Baubans, 95 fix the ſhrouds 
on the maſt-head. - 
CAPION, 'the ſtern-polt of a galley. Yee 
Rope. 
Carton de proue, the ſtem of a galley, ' 


% 


; to. 97 * 


CANONNIERS, the quarter - gunners or 


5 ox 


Seine 


2 ph 47 K d 
0 WR ow 
OR, b che * 


Sl 


e T + port, ed of 
a detachment of marines, appointed to 
* guard a dock- yard, and the thiping i in. 
the harbour, - 

CarrTAing det matelots, an officer re- 
ſembling our captain of the fore · caſtle. 
CarIrAMI en ſecond, the ſecond captain, 

or ficſt lieutenant, of a ſhip of var. 


 Caprrame gardecite, a captain of the 


— — inted to guatd the coaſts. 
CAPTTA NE, or Carrantves, a $ name 
A given to the principal galley of 


France 
cod-fiſher, a veſſel ap- 


CALLAN 
to em aud cute cod ; allo the 
employed in this ſervice. 

. men the cat:tackle.* © 

CAPONNE, the order to cat the anchor. 

CAPONNER Pancre, to cat the anchor, or 

draw it up to the cat-head, 

CAPOSER, to bring a ſhip to, with her 

helm a- lee. 

Faire CAPOT, to cant, over-fet, or turn 


topſy-tu 
8 ln of war, or armed ip. | 
CAQUE de poudre, a powder-cafk ; wo 
 aherring-barrel ; ' whence ' | 
CAL UEURS, ſailors appointed , to. eure 
, bare 5 OY * ci 
AR CORE, an Indian ve iar 
Fr to the iſland of Borneo. beet 
Carkmovsss1r,'s merchant-ſhip of Tur- 
conſtrued with a yery high ſtern. 
CE E, a name given | by the Portu- 
gueſe to ſhips employed in the Brazil 
and the Eaſt- a trade. - 
CARAVELLE mall ſe ſjnare-ſterned 
"Portugueſe ke. navigate on lateen 
ſails; and eſteem ied very, expeditious, - 
CARCASSE, the Latcaſs or ri Fe of a ſhip, 
"before the" * are lite on, or after 
they, are ri 1 
CAR c ce Lening by Wharf. 
CAR ENE, the bye de bf a aryl de e 
Tas word is ſometimes of keet. 
Caen entier, a thorough careen, by 
which a ſhip is heaved keel- ont. 
Yy Demie 


Demie Sine, =2.. — z - of 
© boat-toping. } 


CARENER, dinner la carene d un vai fax, 


to careen or heave down a ſhip with ca- 


reening tackles to a wharf or pontoon. 
CARGADOR, the perſon who procures 
a freight or voyage for a merchant ſhip. 
CARGAISON, the cargo, or n of a 
ſhip's lading. 
CARGUE & & ven, a flab-line. 
CARGUER, to clue up a fail, or haul. it 
up in the brails. | 
CARGUER Partimon, to brail up the mizen. 
CARGUER /e point de la voile qui ęſt ſous le 
vent, to haul up the lee · clue- garnet, or 
gooſe-wing of a fail. 
CARGUES, a general name for the pelle 
of a ſail, comprehendin the clue: lines, 
duat-lines, leech-lines, Lee. | 
CARGUES d'artimon, the brails of the mizen. 
Mottre les baſſes voiles ſur les Carcues, to 
baul-up the courſes, or haul the courſes 
up in the brails. © 4 
Mettre les hunters ſur les 8 to WI 
up the top-ſails. : 
CARGUES — the leech- lines, 
CARGUES de fond, the bunt-lines. 
CARGUES de bune. See RETRAITE de 
bune. 


CarGuEs deſſous le vent, the lee-brails 
Se. 


CARGUES du vent, the brails to 8 
or weather-brails. 

CARGUES point, the clue-garnets, or clue- 
lines. 

CARGUEUR, the top-block of a top gal- 
lant-maſt, 

CARLINGUE, or contre enills; the kelſon. 

CARLINQUE de cabęſtan, the ſtep of the 
capſtern. 

c de pied de mat, the ſtep of a 
ma 


CARNAU, the lateen foreſail of a ſettee 
or polacre. 

CARREAU. See LissE a: platbord. 

CARTAHU, girt- line, or gurt- line. 

CARTE marine, a chart or map of the ſea, 
repreſenting it's banks, rocks, ſhoals, 
bays, havens, &c. 

CARTE plate, or au point commun, the plain 
chart. 

CARTON, a book containing a collection 
of charts in folio. 


CARTOUCHE, a cartridge to contain a 


charge of powder for a cannon or other 
fire arm. 


5 


CATARACTES, water- falls. 5 
— a catamaran, or x Indian 
rafft. 

CATURS, armed veſſels of Bantam. 

CAYES, keys, or chains of rocks, nearly 
even with the ſurface of the ſea. Dd. 

CEDRE, cedar-wood, which is eſteemed 

excellent for ſhip - buildigngg. 

CEINTES, a name formerly given to the » 
wales. See PRECEINTES and Lisses. 

CEN TRE de beſanteur,the center of gravity: | 

CERCLE d'trambraie, or de cabe/tan, an 
iron hoop that lines-the hole of the deck, 
within which the capſtern turns upon it's 
, ſpindle... 

; CERCLES de laute. hors, the, Quding-fail 
boom-irons. . 

CERCI ES de hune, the top rails, which ſor- 
merly ſurrounded the tops, when circular. . 

CERCLEs de pompe, the iron hoops fixed on 
the top of the pump, to ſtrengthen it. 

CHABLEAU, a tow-line; a Jarge Warp. 

CHABLEUR, a water officer, wh 9, has 
the care of the wherries. 

CHAINEG de port, the boom or enn of. a 
harbour, See BARRE. 

CH AINES de vergues, the. top-chains; 

CHALAND, or Bac, a ſort. of lighter; 
- uſed on the Loire. 

CHALINGUE, a light high-built Indian 

veſſel, formed without nails. 

CHANDELIER de fanal, the. iron brace, 
or crank, with it's ſtool, which ſuppor ts 
the poop-lanthora.. 

CHANDELIER de pierrier, the iron crutch 
of a ſwivel gun; alſo the wooden. ſtock, 
; hooped with iron, that contains the. 
| ſocket wherein it reſts and traverſes. 

CHANDELIERS ge chalanpe, the crutches. 
of a boat, which ſuſtain the main-boom, 
or. the maſt. and ſail, when they are: 
lowered, for -the conveniency of row- 

Ing.- 

dne A'tchelle, the ſtanchions 
which ſupport the entering ropes at the. 
gangway. 

CHANDELIERS de liſſes, the iron crutches, 
or double ſtanchions, of the quarters, &c. 
fixed in a veſſel of war, to extend the 
double netings. See FILARET. 

CHANDELIERS, de petit batiment, the 
crutches fixed on the ſtern or quarter of 
a boom- ſail veſſel, See CHANDELIERS 
de chaloupe. 

CHANGER, in a naval ſenſe, recerally 
implies to tack, ſhift, or relieve ; as, 

CHAN- 


H A 


CHANGER de bord, to tack or veer. See 
-VIRER de bord. —— 

CHANGER Vartimon, to ſhift over the 
mizen to the other ſide. 

CHANGER le quart, to change or relieve 
the watch. Aa rat; 

CHANGER les voiles, to ſhift the ſails ; to 


© 


brace about; to jibe. | 
CHANGER les vbiles, & avant, & les mettre 
ſur le mit, to brace. the bead - ſails to 
the wind, to lay the head-ſails to the 
maſt, | | 5 
CHANTIER,, the ſtocks upon which a 
' ſhip is laid down to be built. 
CHANTIER, or ATTELIER, alſo ſignifies 
a ſhipwright's yard or wharf. | 
CHANVRE, hemp employed to make the 
the ſails and cordage of a ſhip. 
CHAPE, the inner box of a ſea-compaſs. 
CHAPEAU de maitre, a gratuity or due, 


required by the maſter of a ſhip for each 


ton of goods which his veſlel carries, 
LEES LE, the act of chapeling of a 
- ſhip. 
Faire, or pendre CHAPELLE, to chapel a 
ſhip; to build a chapel at ſea. | 
CHARGE, the cargo, burthen, or lading 
of a ſhip, This is alſo called charge- 
ment, | | 
Etre CHARGE 4 la cite, to be upon or near 
a lee ſhore. 
CHARGEOIR, or lanterne d charger, a 


gunner's ladle. 


CHARGER, to load a ſhip, or take in | 


her cargo. 
CHARGER 
" bulk. | 
CHARGER /a pempe, to fetch the pump. 
CHARGEUR-MARCHAND, or Mar- 
CHAND- CHARGEUR, the merchant who 
loads a ſhip, or freights her to convey 
a cargo to ſome diſtant place. 
CHARNIER, a ſcuttled caſk, uſed to 
contain water for the ſhip's crew to drink 
on the upper deck, | 
CHAROI. See CHARRO1. 
CHARPEN TIER de navire, a ſhipwright; 
alſo the carpenter of a ſhip. 
CHARTE-PARTIE, a charter-party ; 
alſo a convention made by a company 
of merchants who trade together, 
CHASSE, a chaſe at ſea, or flight of one 
veſſel from another who purſues her. 
Prendre CHAssE, to ſtand away from; to 
fly from. | 


en grenier, to load a ſhip in 


'X 1 9 


C H 


D nns 1 

onner ChassE, or CHASSER, to give 
_ . chaſe, to purſue, | 
Soutenir CHAsSE, to make a runing fight; 


to fight in retreat. | 
CHASSE de proue, the head-chaſe, or bow- 


chaſe. See PIECE de chaſe. 

CHASSER ſur ſon ancre, to drag the an- 
chor ; to bring the anchor home. | 

CHAT, a cat, or ſhip ſo called. Y 

CHATEAU, a general name for the fore- 
caſtle and quarter-deck of a deep-waiſt- 
ed veſſel. FE, 

CHATEAU d'arriere, or de pouppe, the quar- 
ter-deck and poop, 

CHATEAu d' avant, or de proue, the fore- 

caſtle. 

CHATTE, a ſmall two-maſted veſſel, 

formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. - 

CHAUDERON de pompe, a plate of lead 
or copper, perforated with holes, to co- 
ver the bottom of a pump. | 

CHAUDIERE, the great copper, or ket- 
tle, in which the proviſions for the ſail - 
ors are boiled. | 

CHAUDIERE d brat, or d goudron, a pitch- 
kettle. | 

CHAUFFAGE, breaming-fuel, furze, or 
faggots, uſed to burn the dirt from off a 
ſhip's bottom at the time of breaming. 

CHAUFFER, to bream a ſhip, or burn 
the filth from off her bottom. 

CHAUFFER /es ſoutes, to dry or ſeaſon the 

bread-room, in order the better to pre- 

ſerve the biſcuit during a ſea- voyage. 

CHAUFFER - un bordage, to bend a = 
or make it pliant by heating it, 

CHAVIRER, or TREVIRER, to overſet, 
capſize, or turn any thing topſy turvy. 

CHASSE, a preſent of money, or wine, 
given by the merchant to the maſter of 
a trading veſſel, partly for himſelf, and 

partly to be diſtributed amongſt the 
ſhip's crew on a proper occaſion. 

CHEBEC, or CHAREK, a xebeck. 

CHEF, the ſtem or head of a boat. 

CHEF is alſo a junk, or end of a cable, 
uſed as an headfaſt to a ſhip, when ſhe 
is ready to be launched, and which is to 
retain her after ſhe floats, till her an- 
chor is either carried out, or let fall 
from the bow. 

CHEF d'eau, high-water, 
maree. 

CHEF a“ eſcadre, a commodore. 

CHEMIN, a range of ſkeeds laid by ſea 

Yy 2 . men, 


See HauTE 


C H R 


men, Whereon to roll full caſks Either | 


2 dr aboard. 
CREMIN du halage, a path on the fide of a 
river, or canal, for horfes to track boats, 


and veſſels along the ſtream. 

CHEMISE d feu, or Sourrt” E, x cutta 
or piece of old canvas, *Uipey im 4 Cm 
Ide of oil, petrol, camphlre, and 
other combuſtible materials, and naĩled 
to the planks of an enemy's ſnip, when 
it is 1 — to ſet her on fire. See 
FiIRE-sHIP. 

CHENALER, to find out 2 channel by 

he help of buoys, or of unding, Where 

he Water is fallow: ama 

C 1 u fort bf «as, oe uſed to 

| e planks of a ſhip b 

eitel N90 05 FSE, a penihlola. If 
| CHEVALET, a her” for p the 
cables from one place to another, 

CHEVAUCHER, to ride, 'or be fayed 
upon; a tetm In ſhip- building. 

VET 4. traver fin des bites, the lining 

or ddubling of the bits,” which is em- 

ployed to prevent the cable from gälling 

3 when the ſhip rides with « great 
rain. 

CHEVILLE, an iron bolt, of which there 
are ſevetal forts fed i in the conſtruction 
of a ſhip: as, 

CHreEvilLe a JE a nag bete 

CHEVILLE 4 boucles & & goupilles, a ring- 

bolt which is ſecured by à forebck; 

CHEVILLE à Croc, a hook dolt for the gun 
ports. ry an | 

 CntviLLE 2 

bolt fited tb receive a _— 900 

CHEVILLE a L & a bouclts," der Gov- 
JON. RS 5 AGM 

CneviLLe A a wilettes d ts he 
of the gun- carria; es. 9 

CHEVILLE 4 Tele dient, or & tzte 

ronde, a rowid-he ran 5 Ars 


CHEvILLE 3 rar? ie e Peep 
ibid 


head is ſunk ine 
425 xt 


is driven. 
CHEVILLE d"affut, a bes 
ger le anon, lan- 


CHEVILLE de fer d 
grage-ſhot. 


tle N 


CHEviILLE de pompe, the dert pütp-bolt, „CLAIN ON. alelear ſpot. in a owls My. 


or bolt which connects the brake with 
the ſpear. 
CHEVILLE de petente de pompe, a long pump- 
bolt, or bolt which faſtens the 
the cheeks or ears of the pump. 
CHE ILLER, to bolt a ſhip, or drive the 


CtnGLAGE alſo imports the Pay or mm 
goupilles, a forelock-boft, or | 


the 7715 dolts 5 


- 44 
at © 


Cc 1 A 


bolts which faſten one "part aer an- 


ther. 981. 
CHEVILLO Ts, bela ns ed f 
the rails of mal belaping - a * 


CHEVRB; a gin, or triangle with pullies. 
„ CHICAMBA * 2 


LOF. 
CHICANER' 9 Gen, to 6 beat to 


' windward;-! See Louviek 


CHIORME, or rather Cmovnne, the 


to one 


troop or crew of flaves belongin 6 
—— 


row-galley, together with the 
who row at the oars. 


CHIRURGIEN | major, the ſurgeon. of 2 

CHOPINE, or nom v vn de pore, the 
lower pump- box. 

CHOQUE, See Tour Er CHOQUE. 

CHOQUER * tournevire, to ry: the 


capſtern. 


Co la . to check che bow- 


line. 
CHOSES d- l mer, or du fot, wreck, or 
t ſea, or 


whatever is found floating at 
within certain limits of the ſea-roaſt. 
CHOUQUET, a cap of the maſt head. 
CHUTE des woiles, the depth of the fails. 
I embrumt, a cloudy, heavy, or-dark 
int. n, fine weather, a clear ſky. 
CINGLAGE, or Sid LAGE, the 705 of a 

ſhip for twenty-four hours, or the courſe 

and diſtance ſhe has made between noon 
and noon, - 


of matiners. ' 
- CINGLER; or SincLER; FR tall with 2 


1) fayGufadle wind on a partieular courſe. 


CINQUEN ELLE, or CINxcENXZBUE, a 

general name for the tackling (af the 
gteat guns, by which they ate faſtened 

* the ſhip's ſides, ct. 


* or CrumTiAcy a name 


given to any kind of laſhing, ori frap-- 
ing, Which "ſurrounds! h bebt Iv i is 
intended to ſecure? .'& 194197 118g 
 CINPRER, or Canan wh! dal au 
cu 11 lurgus, to frap a ſhip. 4 5 
Cl ADñIERE, the ſprit-ſail. 


CLAME, a ſheave, or ſmall wheel, laced 


in u mbrtiſe! as in the ſoot of 3 top muſt, 
to paſs a rope through. 


rake to CLAN, a'mortife or hole cut in a plank, 


maſt, &e. lengthways, to admit a ſheave. 
CLan, or CLAMP de beaupri. See Coussix. 
CLang 


COP 


olan, ie al a; ſort-of - breaf&-hook, in x "Tote 


ter, 17 


4 pompe, che Aker - 


ie 


crabs: 
aa gs: 85 


clLAbR rs, eden flaps nailed Atte 
— the ſeupers, inſtead of ſcuper- 
Oles. 
CLASS E, HG: of pilots, gunners, 
ſeamen, to ſerue in any na- 
val armament -deripg a limited time, 


after which they are — by another 


| divifion ſent from the ſhore. G T8 

. ELAVETTE, or GovriLLE,, an 

CLEF. See Cree... | 

Cxir de braupri, or BanroT ac able the 
ecollar- beam, which is raiſed 4 little 

above the end * ta. fortify the 

bow ſprit. f 

Cre 4 Mrerviews. the forddockhwf a pedrero 

or ſwivel-gun. 

Crer ge pompe. See CBrvILLE de potence. 

CLBEF de ton du mit, or CLEY de mdt de 

hune, the iron or wooden bd of a topmaſt. 

. CLEFS: &: gui, the checks of the 

windlas, - q a 

CLERC. du guet, the clerk who afſembles 
and muſters the militia appointed to 

guard the ſea-coaſt; 

CLERCS du ſecretaire, or du greffe de 

Þ amirunti, the meſſengers of the admiralty. 

_ CLINCAR; a fort of fat-bottomed clinker- 

built pay es lighter, of ar and 

Denmark. 


COITES, the wa 


CoiTEs du guindas, the cheeks or 


Corrs. du uk 0 75 — art, 


e p'of 2 5 5 1 o 


. c 


E f 


da & neem. BAK! 9 1 54 | 
8855955 1 e e ce. a failor's \cheſt. 


arrimage, the quoins or coins 
uſed in 1 ſtowage of a ſhip's hold, &c. 

Go INS de chantier, the wedges driven be- 

s Twecy, the blocks and the keel, hen z 
ſhip is building. 

Cozus de mat, the wedges of a maſt, by 
-which it is confined in the cap or part- 
ners. 


ways, or cradles, vpon 

Which a ſhip gradually deſcends, when 

ſhe is firſt launched into the wiſer, 1 
its 


the windlas. See CLET du guindas.. 
COLLET d'vtai, the eye of a ſtay placed 
over a maſt- head. 
COLLIER d'itai, the collar or lower part 


of a ſtay. 
2 
dich ef, 


| clamp is not in u fe amonglt 
Dy: 105 2 
3 2 difenſe, the puddenjng of a 


vi RS to Maßen f + vol 


hunc ip into the \ ater, 
COLONNE., .a rank of. 


ais of .a fl ar;ſq 700 0 


A ebe ue er 
CLOISSON, a range of ſtanebiqns uſed , 8 b e Which 
to ſupport the bulk-heads, or partitions, oh Foy ended between dey * 
which ſeparate one cabin ** — .- heads. he ie an ALE the 
. CLOPOTEUSE,. — Aga _—_— orm 
an epithet given to the ſes cugtruns“ Fade J 
«big N 2 Nee ND 680 — rd 8a. 
0 LO an iron ſpike; or , of 4 jt N 
_ CLOUS a river, à rivet, or ;FV QB” — ; . hy 


to be clenched:at.both engel brag. 03 
cn des fahords,- oublingadal] 16] hne 
ports; © 


888 of, a hip. obuein! 
Doc HES — r 
SAF ini — AAJIJAVID. 


| — a Cörnr an tu lat 


121% 


| '\gbgok:s w IIem 10 sad S MAIS 
| - CORFFBR; 0 back. a 8e day at. to the 
* Wy red qi 55:5] 
0 d friocapordett 
.£>the deck: or fidevob A hip, to be diſ- 


1 upon a boarding enemy. 


* 


we OT np 


at 03 nevig Oo 


00.501 AG EOIS. - cot parinex in, or 


red on cOMEAN BB NT 18 orcs 


hs lH * | 
1 of. a. galleys.. 


og WNAckPIE mag ) faves 17% 
Bn Neeb Nhe. See.) 
HEP d'efca 
DYLMANDE, bello l. the ankyer | en, 
"et By: $5.40. the maſter, bog} 2 
or other officer, when he ca _ 


e A 


« Fore caſtle, there Doo ere 
boy! Ca, Ly 411% 


mand to do — thing 


working of a ſhip, ._ 


— 


* - — * K 
— — — — — — — 
— 
— — 2 — —— —— — ——— 


— 
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COMMANDER, à /a route, to order or 
direct the courſe of a ſhip. | 
COMMANDES, knittles or ſeizings. 
COMMANDEUR, the maſter or com- 
mander of any trading merchant- ſhip. 
COMMIS, the ſupercargo of a merchant- 


. veſſel. 


Commis des bureaux des douanes, the ſur- 


veyors of the cuſtoms who viſit ſhiping. 

Commis du munitionnaire, or Commis 4 
la diſiribution des vivres, a clerk or ſtew- 
ard to the commiſlary or purſer of a ſhip 
of war. 

Commis general des convois & conges, an 
overſeer or inſpector of the cuſtoms with 
regard to ſhiping. 

COMMISSAIRE de la marine imports in 
general a civil officer, or commiſſioner 


of the marine, of which there are ſeveral : 
as, 


ComMmiIsSSAIRE gintral d la ſuite des armites 


natales, an officer. who receives the or- 
ders and inſtructions of the intendent of 
a fleet of men of war, and performs his 
duty when he is abſent, See INTEN- 
DANT des armees navales. 
CoMMISSAIRE general de la marine, the 
principal officer under the intendant de 
marine, in his department, It is his 


duty, 1: To execute the orders of the ad- 


miral, or commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
with regard to the number of ſhips 


which are ordered to be taken into the | 
ſervice of the ſtate; to take care that 


they are properly equiped, maned, 
and victualled, for the expedition on 
which they are deſtined; to impreſs the 
maſters and mates who refuſe to ſerve ; 
and to b eak or diſband nd return, thoſe 
who will not do their duty, 2. To meaſure 
the ſhips which are appointed to attend 
any fleet; to give them orders, e.ther 
to ſail with the ſaid fleet, or to join it 
according to the regulations which have 
been made; to keep account of thoſe 
who have been diſcharged from duty, 
and fend them back in due time to the 
appointed place. 3. To attend the af- 
fairs of the dock-yards and harbours, 
and control the clerks, artificers, and 
ordinary- men; to adminiſter the oath 
of allegiance to them ; to review the 
ſhiping, and take an inventory of the 
prizes. 4. To take care that the oldeſt 
and beſt ſeaſoned timber is firſt uſed ; and 
that the bolts, nails, and other iron- 
_ Works, have their due proportions, and 
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conform to their dimenſions. 5. To ex- 


mine, once every fornight, the muſter- 


_ roll of the artificers, ſigned by the 


clerks. 6. To obſerve that the maſter- 


ſhipwrights do in no ways depart from the 


draught which has been eſtabliſhed by 
the council of conſtruction, of which he 
is always poſſeſſed of a copy. 7, To 
inſpect whatever concerns the port, and 
to take care that the ordinances relative 
thereto are faithfully executed; and to 
ſee that the ſhips are properly ſituated, 
and each one moored in the birth pre- 


_ viouſly aſſigned. 


It is alſo the office of the commiſſaire 


giniral to keep a lift of the ſea-officers 


and ſailors, able and ordinary; and to 

minute the ſhips in which they have 

ſerved, and upon what footing they have. 

been paid. With reſpect to the youths, 
officers ſervants, , and other boys, their 
names, privileges, and time of ſervice, 
are enrolled in a particular lift ꝓ and each 
of them is furniſhed with a certificate 

repreſenting theſe articles. | 

The commiſſaire general is not, however, 


always charged with thoſe ſeveral em- 


ployments himſelf, There are other 
commiſſaries, according to the .circum- 


ſtances of time or place, who ſhare ſuch 


ſervices with him. Such are the Co uis- 
SAIRE ordinaire de la marine; Cam- © 
MISSAIRE ayant inſpection ſur les vidngs 
d'un port, an agent victualler; Commis-,, 
SAIRE pre poſepour Penrallement des matelats, 
an officer anſwering to. our clerk of the 


cheque: COMMISSAIRE pour les conſtruc- 


tions des vaiſſeaux ; and COMMISSAIRE 
des ports, maſter-attendent, 
CMMISSAIRE, general de la marine ambu- 
ant, an officer whoſe duty reſembles 
that of the former, but who has no par- 
ticular reſidence, being intended, to viſit 
any one port or harbour occaſionally, 


CoMmiIssAIRE de Partillerie de la marine, 


an officer who, under the orders of the 
intendent, has the charge of the founde- . 
ry, the proof of cannon and mortars, and 
of all other arms, gun-powder, ammu- 
nition, inſtruments, and implements of 
war. He has alſo the command of the 
' gunners, matroſſes, and bombardiers, 
maintained in a royal port, who are di- 
vided into ſquads, commanded by lieute- 
nants de marine, or lieutenants of bomb- ' 
ketches, There are two of theſe CoM- 
MISSAIRES gentraux, one for the weſtern 
ports 


I 
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ports of France, and the other for Pro- 
vence, or the eaſtern ports. 1 
CouuissAlRk ordinaire de la marine, an 
officer whoſe duty it is to ſuperintend 
the ordinary, the ſeveral clerks in a dock - 
yard, the ſtore-keepers accounts in a 
port, and the outfits: and return of ſtores - 
of aA. | 
CoMMISSAIRE ordinaire de J artillerie de la 
marine, an officer who performs the duty 
of the Cou Miss AIR E gintral de [artille- 


rie de la marine, when he is abſent. He 


keeps the keys of the naval magazine 
and artillery ſtore-rooms jointly with 
the garde magazin. He has alſo a key 


of the arſenal; wherein the fire - arms are 


diſpoſed according to their length and 
calibre; and he keeps a regiſter of all 
the _— within the warren where he 
reſides. This regiſter contains princi- 


- pally the matter and fabric of ſuch ar- 


tillery. 


GOM MISSION, an order given b the 


king to an admiral, vice-admiral, or 
other ſuperior officer, to cruiſe againſt, 
and ſeize, the enemy's ſhip's, &c. 
COMPAGNE, 
of a row-galley. 
 COMPAGNIE de navires, or CONSERve, 


a convoy or fleet of veſſels. 


COMPAGNONS, a general name for 


» ſailors, mariners, or whoever forms a 
part of a ſhip's crew. L 5 

COMPAS azimutal, an azimuth-compals. 

ComPas' de carte, or Cours marin, a' 
pair of compaſles, uſed to prick a chart, 
or diſcover courſes and diſtances thereon, 

Oour As de route, or de mer, a common 
ſea- compaſs. 

Coups de variation, an amplitude- com- 
paſs. 

4. mort, a compaſs whoſe needle 
has loſt it's magnetical virtue. 

CompPas renverſe, a hanging compaſs whoſe 
face is turned downwards; it is uſually 
hung over-head in the great cabin, to 
: ſhew the ſhip's courſe to the captain. 

COMPASSER. See PoINTER /a carte. 

COMPOST, a tide- duty, or revenue, 

ariſing from ſhiping. 

CONF LUENT, the place where two ri- 
vers are united. | 
CONGE,, a paſs, or permiſſion, granted 

to the maſter of a merchant-ſhip, by the 
office of admiralty, when he js ready to 
ſail, | 


the cabin of the ſteward” 
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CONNOISSANCE, the ſkill and intet-* 
ligence of a pilot; alſo a proſpect of the 
land and ſea-coaſts, | 

CONNOISSEMENT,, a ſhip's bill of lad- 


ing, or the manifeſt of her cargo. 


CONSEIL de confirudtion, a council held in? 


any of the king's ports, conſiſling of the 
intendant (or commiſſioner), le commiſſaire 
ginirul, and the principal officers, for the * 
conſtruction or repairing of ſhips of 
"war. Theſe laſt are uſually ſtyled the- 
- builders, and ſometimes les charpentiers- 
conſtrufteurs, the ſhipwrigh's. - © 
CONSEIL de guerre, a countil of ware 
ConsEiL de Pamiraute, a juriſdiction exer- 
ciſed under the name and authority of“ 
the lord-admiral, who has certain tlaims 
called the dues of the admiralty. The 
officers of the admiralty have their pa- 
tents frora the king, but they are nomi- 
nated by the lord-admiral. The ad- 
miralty of France conſiſts of a lieute- 
nant- general, who is preſident, a lieute- 
nant partirulier, three counſellors, an ad- 
vocate, and a royal proctor; of a regiſter 
in chief, and two ſerjeants or bailiffs. 
CoNSE1L de marine, a ſecret council held 
by the king and his miniſters, to which“ 
he uſually ſummons the princes and the 
chief 'officers of his fleet, to deliberate 


with them about the affairs of naval. 


war, | 


CONSERVE, à fleet or convoy of ſhips, - 


aſſociated for their mutual defence and 
ſafety. See COMPAGNIE. 
CONSOLE, a bracket, or part where two 
pieces of timber are united by a bracket. 
CONSOMMATION, the conſumption” 
of a ſhip during a ſea-voyage, compre- 
' hending whatever has been expended, as 
cordage, canvas, ammunition, &c. 
CONSTRUCTION des vaiſſauz, the art 
of ſhip-building, or the practical part 
of naval architecture. 


CONSUL, a conſul eſtabliſhed- in foreign 


parts, for the protection of the commerce” 
of his country. 
CONTINENT, a continent, or vaſt trac : 
of land. | 
CON TRAT à la grace. See BomERiE. 
CONTRE-AMIRAL, the rear admiral”. 
of France. 
Cox TRE-BAN DR, prohibited goods. 
Cox TRE-BIT TES, the ſtandards which“. 
ſupport the cable bits. 
CanTRE-BRASSER, to brace about the yards.“ 
| CoNTRE - 
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ConTRE-CAPLON de pouppe, the upper part 


of the falſe-poſt of a os cp which 
is a crooked piece of timber placed on 
the fore-ſide of the ſtern-poſt to ſupport 
it, See CONTRE-RODE de pouppe. 

CoNnNTRE-CAPION de prove, the upper part 
of the ſtemſon of a galley, See Con- 
'TRE-RODE de prous. 

ConTRE-CARENE, the kelſon of a galley. 
See CARLINOGUE. | 

ConTRE-E'TAMBOT, the knee of the 
ſtern-poſt, by which it is attached to 
the keel. 

ConTRE-E'TAMBOT, or FAUX-E"TAM=- 
BOT, is alſo the falſe ſtern-poſt. 

ConTRE-EZTRAVE, the apron ; a piece of 
| which fupports the ſcarf of the 

em. 

ConTRE-MAITRE, the boatſwain of a ſhip. 

CoNTRE-MARCHE, the general tacking of 
a diviſion of ſhips, arranged on the ſame 
line, ſo as to preſerve it's former diſpoſi- 
tion on the oppolite tack. 

CoNnTRE-MARE'E, a ſpring- tide. 

ConTRE-QUILLE, the dead-wood placed 
on the keel afore and abaft. See FAus- 
SEQUILLE. 


 ConTRE-RoDE de pouppe, the lower part 


of the falſe-poſt, or counter-ſtern-poſt 
of a row-galley, See CONTRE-CAPION 
de pouppe. | 


 ConTRE-RODE de prove, the lower part of 


the ſtemſon of a galley. See CON TRE“ 
CAPION de Þroue.. 

CoNTRE-8ABORDS, See MANTELETS. 

CoNnTRE-SALUT, the return of a ſalute 
at ſea. 

CONTROLEUR de la marine, an officer 
of the marine, who attends and con- 
trols all the purchaſes and ſales held in 
a royal dock-yard ; aſſiſts at the general 
muſters, reviews the artificers, and keeps 
a regiſter of their names. 

CONVERSO, the waiſt, or main-deck, 
of a ſhip. | 

CONVOl, the convoy or eſcort of ſhips 


of war, uſed to guard a fleet of merchant- 


men. 

CONVOYER, to convoy or accompany 
a fleet of merchant-men as their eſcort, 

COQ, the cook of a ſhip. 

COQUE, a kink, or round twiſt, in a new 
rope. 

COQUERON, the cook- room, fore - ca- 
ſtle. or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. 

CO WET, a cock 

7 


boat; a ſort of ſmall 


COR 


boat which paſſes between Normandy 
COQUETER, to navigate manage 
to navigate or 2 

boat by padling, or rowing in the boat's 
ſtern with a d 

CORADOUX. See Cour anpovux. 

CORALINE, a light ſmall long-boat, or 
lanch, employed in the Levant, to fiſh 


CORBEAU, a ſort of ſheer-hook or fire- 
Sar , 
CORBEILLON, or CornitLon, a ſmall 


kid, or tub, to contain the biſcuit or 
ſea- bread daily diſtributed to the ſeveral 
meſſes. 

CORDAGE, cordage, a general name for 
all the ropes employed to rig or work a 

\ ſhip : the cables, or ground-tackling, are 
ſometimes comprehended in this term. 
See CABLE, and MANOEUVRES. 

9 blanc, white, or untarred cor- 

age. 

Cranes etuvi, cordage which has paſſed 
through a ſtove, to diſcharge it's moiſture 
or watery humour, 

CoRDAGE goudronns, tarred cordage. 

CoRDAGE raque, or raque, cordage which 
has been well rubed, in order to take. 
off the huſks, ſtraw, or roughneſs of the 
hemp from the ſurface, 

Cox DAR refait, twice-laid cordage. 

CORDAGES de rechange, ſpare-ropes, 
ſpare-cordage. | 

CORDE, a rope of any kind. | 

CoRDE de retenue, a guy, uſed to ſteddy 
a heavy bale, caſk, &c. when hoiſted 
into a ſhip. 

CoRDE de retenue is alſa the pendent 
of a relieving tackle, employed to pre- 
vent a ſhip frem over-ſetjng, or fall- 
ing down more than is neceſſary in 
the careen; as alſo to right her, 
when the careen is finiſhed, See AT- 
TRAPE. | 

Cox pk de retenue likewiſe implies a head- 
faſt, or large rope uſed to eaſe a ſhip 
gradually off the ſtocks, or to prevent 
her from launching too haſtily. 

CORDES. de defenſe, fenders of junk or 
old cable. 

CORDELLE, a warp or tow-line. 

CORDERIE, a ropery or rope-walk ; the 
rope-yard of a dock. | 

CORDIER, a rope-maker, or roper. 

CORDON, a ſtrand of rope-yarns. See 


T oRON., 'v 
CORNE 


CORNE A vergur, tlie crutch or cheeks 
fixed on the inner end of 1 
ſail is" 
ed or lowered. 255 ** 
CORNET tr, wk «+ wy 
being öpelr MR, chat Pe 
maſt may occa nally be loggen 
ORNET TE, a broad * * 
at the maſt- head of a commodofe. 
fleet of ſhips of waer. 
Coxrs, de garde d'un vaiſſeau, the half-Jeck ; 
quarter-deck and before the bull head 
of the after - ſteerage. 
Coxrs dun vaiſſeuu, the hull of a ſhip, 
without her riging. 


Cc O T 
ac mer e Ga 
culiar to the mij * 2 
t 15 

the ſtekin,” Set a de e 
CORPS de bataille, the center divifion-of a 

that part of a ſhip which is under-the 
Cores de pompe, the chamber of a pump. 
CORRECTIONS, the methods of cor- 


—_ * the errors of a dead reckoning, 


rvations and allowances, as pre- 
— by the rules of navigation. 

CORSAIRE, a privateer: alſo a pirate. 

CORVETTE, a loop of war. 

COSSE, a thimble ; alſo a bull's eye, or 

traveller. See MARGoUILLET. 

COTE, the ſea coaſt, the ſhore. 
Core en tcore, a bluff or bold ſhore. 
CoTEx qui court nord: ſud, or g- ougſ, a coaſt 

which lies north and ſouth, or eaſt and 

weſt, 

Core ſaine, a ſafe coaſt, where there is 
neither. rocks or ſand-banks, that may 
render the acceſs dangerous to ſhip- 

ing. 

pats a la C8TE, ranger la Corx, See 

Donner and RANGER. 

Corte' du vaiſſeau, the ſide of a ſhip. 

Preſenter le CoTE', mettre le CoTE' du vaiſ- 
eau en travers, to bring the broad - ſide 
to bear upon. See EFFACER. 

Mettre un vaiſſeau ſur le Cor E, to lay a ſhip 

on the careen. See ABA T TRE. 

Faux-CoTe', lap-ſided. 

Cöôrz' du vent, the weather · ſide; to wind- 
ward. 
Corr” /o 
ſide, 
COTES, or Memsres du waiſſe eau, the 
. timbers, or ribs of ra from the keel, 

upwards. 

CO TIER, a coaſter, or coaſting veſſel. 
COTONNINE, a ſpecies of thick ſail- 


us le vent, to leeward ; the lee- 


COU 


cloth; uſed in gallies, and veſſels of the 

Thvant “ ite ig formed by a mixture of 

— amp and chtton, the woof being of the 
merz and the warp of the latter. 

Oro of the maſt, See Ju- 


- ELL 
GI 0; l. duty 6 or exaRtion of ſo 
much, per cent, which 722 conſuls, by 


x elde o their courts, or by the conſent 

of merchants, demand 4 
their nation, when they enter a port 

vbere ſuch conſuls are eſtabliſhed. 

COUBAIS, a barge or galley of Japan; 
greatly ornamented, 2 rowed wich 
forty oars. 

COUCHE, the pillow of a ſtay, or the 
piece of wood upon which it reſtoo c 


COUDRAN, a mixture of tar and ſome 


other ingredients, uſed to prevent. ropes 
from roting. See GouDRoN. 


\-COUETS, the tacks of the main-ſail and 


fore-ſail. See AMURES. 

Covers 4 =_ de rat, tacks which taper 
to the point. 

COUILLARD, an old term:ignifying the 

clue of a ſail. 

COULADOURX, ſhroud- tackles, which 
are uſed in the gallies, and ſome other 
veſſels of the Mediterranean, inthe place 
of dead-eyes and laniards. 

COULANTES, or COURANTES, the 
runing-riging. ———— ñ . 
rantes, 

COULEF, that part of a ſhip's bottom 
which lies between the floor-heads and 


the keel, which is ſomewhat concave on 


the outſide, and called a hollow floor. 
COULER & find, to ſink at ſea. See alſo 
DANCER. 
Cour ER bas d'eau, to fink sener: in the 
water; expreſſed of a ſhip when her leaks 
gain upon the pump, or when ſhe re- 


ceives more water than the pumps can 


diſcharge. 
COULOIRS, certain gangways fixed on 
the ſides of undecked r 3 9s 
tin ways on the ſides of ſuch 
9 their decks arched very 
high in the middle, as xebecks, & . 
Couvroixs likewiſe imports the paſſages 


that lead to the ſeveral cabins or 9 8 


rooms of a ſhip. 


COUP &d aſſurance, a gun fired by a ſhip 
on her enttance into a port, when ſhe 


diſplays her colours, as a ſign of peace. 
See ASSUR ANCE, 


Z 2 Cour 


the miping 


. 
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Cour de gouvernail, the whole force of the 


helm. - 

Cove de mer, the ſhock of a wave of the 
ſea, ſtriking a ſhip violently, and ruſh- 
ing over her deck, 

Cour de partance, a a farewel-gun ; a gun 
fired as a fignal for ſailing. 

Cove - vent, a ſudden ſquall or guſt of 
win 

COUPS de cannon & Pear, ſhot received 
under water, or between wind and wa- 
ter, 

Cours de cannon en bois, ſhot received 
in the upper works of- a ſhip, 

COUPER l/a lame, to cut the fea ; to divide 
the waves. 

CourER le cable, ou les mats, to cut the cable, 
or cut away the maſts. 

Courzx Pennemi, to thwart or croſs the 
enemy's courſe, in giving chaſe to him. 

COUPLE de haubans, a pair of ſhrouds. 

CovPLE du lf, or du balancement, the loof- 
frame or loof-timbers. 

COUPLES, the frame-timbers of a ſhip. 
See GABARI. 

COURADOUR, between-decks ; the 
fpace betwixt any two decks of a ſhip; 
alſo the place wherethe ſoldiers fleep f in 
a galley. See ENTRE-PONT. 

COURANT, a current or ſtream at ſea. 

COURBATONS, ſmall knees, fixed in 
the upper part of 2 ſhip, for the ſame 
purpoſes as the courbes are, in the lower 
parts. 

CourBAToONs de Feperon. See HERPES de 

ulaint and MoNTANS, | 

COURBE.  capucine, the ſtandard which 

faſtens the cut-water to the ſtem. 


— COURBES, a general name for the larger 


knees of a ſhip. 

CovRBes d arcaſſe, the tranſom-knees, or 
ſleepers. 

Cane BES de bittes, the ſtandards of the ca- 
ble-bits. See CONTRE-BIFTES. 

CovurBes d**cubicr, the cheeks of the head. 
See JOTTEREAUX. . 

CouRBts guerre, or d fanſſe iquerre, 
knees which are right · angular; and 
knees which are within, or without a 
ſquare. N 

COURCIVE, or CouRCITE, a half-deck, 


formed in a veſſel which is not whotely 
decked, 


COUREAU, a ſmall yawl of the Ga- 


ronne. 
COURE'E, or Counoz, a. compoſition, 


or tuff, uſed to a ſhip's bottom at 

the time of docking or breaming. 
COURIR, imports in general, to fail,” to 
| advance at ſea, to ſtand onward; as, 
Couxix 4 Pautre bord, to ſtand upon the 

other tack. 


CouRI1R ar large, to ſtand off, see Tun 
a la mer. 


8 au plus pres, to run cloſe upon a 

win 

CovriR en latitude, to run down latitude, 

Cours enlongitude, to run down longitude, 

CouRIR la bouline, to run the gauntlope. 

CouriR la mer, to infeſt or ſcour the ſea ; 
to cruiſe up and down therein. 

Covrir le bon bord to make a lucky cruiſe ; 
a cant phraſe peculiar to cruiſers or 
pirates, and alluding to the capture or 
plunder of merchant-ſhips, 

Couri1R meme bord, to ftand upon the ſame 
tack as ſome other ſhip in Font. 

CovuriR nord, ſud, &c. to 
northward, ſouthward, &c. 

Courir fur b terre, to Rand in ſhore, or 
on ſhore. 

9 ſur un n, to chaſe or purſue 
a ſhip. 

CouriR ſur ſon ancre, to run overs or fou 
of the anchor. 

CouRIR terre à terre. See Ranern la cotes 

CouRiR une bordte, or bord ſur bord. See 
LouvIi x. 

COURONNEMENT, the after - part of 
a ſhip's taffarel, which is uſually orna- 

V mented with ſculpture. 

COURROI, | See Counr'e. 


d to the 


 COURS, or Covurss, a cruiſe at the. 


3 Cours, to go upon a cruiſe. 

Cours du vaiffeau, the courſe or run of a 
ſhip ; alſo the wake, or track marked on 
the furface of the water behind her. 
See OUAICHE. 

COURSIER, a bow-chaſe, or great braſs 
cannon in the head of a row-galley. 


CounsiER, or Coursieg, a ſore-and- aft 


_ paſſage between the banks of a row - gal- 
ley, where the come, or boatſwain, walks, 
to ſee that the ſlaves manage their oars 
and row with application. 

COURSIERE, a ſpar-deck, or grating- 
deck, reaching from the quarter-deck to 
the fore-caſtle. 


COURTAGE, a tax or duty levied on 


all merchandiſes which paſs by ſea from, 

one port to another, 
COURVETTE, dee CorRveTTE. 
COQUSSIN 


C RT 


COUSSIN de .braupre, the pillow of the 
bowſprit; 

Cena de bittes, the findining or dou- 
bling df the bits. See Cyever, 

Covussin de cannon, the bed of à cannon 
which ſupports the breech. 

COUSSINS, the mats of the top-rims, 
uſed to prevent the top-ſails from being 
freted by ſtriking the edges of the tops. 

Covussgins d4amures, the mats nailed over 
the cheſs-tree, to prevent the clue of the 
main: ſail from being galled when the 
tack is aboard. 

COUSTIERES, the ſhrouds of a galley, 
which are uſual formed of runers aud 
tackles. See CoUuLADOUX. 

COUT &afſurance, See PRIME aſſurance. 

COUTELAS. See BoNNETTES en us. 

COUTURE, a ſeam between the planks 
of the deck or ſide of a ſhip. 

CouTURE, de cueille de voile, "hs ſeam of 
a ſail, 

CouUTURE euverte, an open ſeam, or ore 
from which the oakum has been expell- 
ed by the ſtraining of the ſhip, &c. 


COUVERTE, the deck of a ſhip, in the 


diale& of Provence. 

CouveRTE de Viſcoſele de proue, the fore- 
caſtle, or fore-deck, of a galley, toge- 
ther with the ſpace beneath it, where 
the cannon are plante. 

COUVERTURES de fanaux, 2 ſort of 
tubs to cover the top and poop-lanthorns, 
in order to preſerve them when they are 


not in uſe. 1. 

CRAIE, a ſmall Swediſh ſhip, with 

. top-maſts or top- ſails. 

CRAMP, a an fg ; alſo the hook 

of a block, 

CRAQUER, to crack or ſtrain ; ;z expreſſed 
of a ſhip that labours greatly i in a tur- 
bulent ſea. 

CRAVAN, a barnicle, or ſmall ſhell-fiſh, 


of a dilagrecable taſte, which faſtens to 
a ſhip's bottom in a long voyage. 


CREUA, the depth of the hold from the 


lower · deck beams to the floor. 

Crevx d'une voile, the belly or cavity of a 
ſail, which retains the wind. 

CRIBLE, pierced with holes; expreſſed 

of a ſhip that has been much damaged 
by worms or cannon-ſhor, 

Une voile CERIBLE E, a fail much damag- 
ed by ſhot. 

CRIQUE, a __ or amal natural bar- 


bour. 
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CROC, a boat-hook, or ſeting- pole. 
CRoc de candelette, the hook of he fore- * 
tackle, See Caron, ũW . 

Croc ae fompe, the pump-hook. 
CROCS de palans, the tackle. hooks. 


- CROCHETS armes, certain crutches, or 


hooks, to ſupport the ſmall-arms in the 
cabins of a ſhip of war. 


CRocaers de retraite, the eye-bolts, i in the 


FEW , 


train of a gun- carriage, wherein are 


hooked the relieving- tackles. ' 
CROIlSE E de {ancre, the croſs of the an- 


chor; or that patt where the ſhank ter- 
minates at the arms. | 


.CROISER, to cruiſe in any p particular la- 


tion. 

92 ala lame, See DE BO @ le 

me. 

CROISETTE, the pin or bolt uſed as a 
fid to any flag-ſtaff. 

CROISEUR, a cruiſer ; ; a veſſel employed 
to guard a coaſt ; alſo a pirate, or ſea- 
rover, 

CROISEURS, or vaiſſeaux en croifiere, ſhips 
cruiſing in an appointed Ration or Jati- 
tude. 


CROISIERE, a rendezvous or latitude for 


cruiſers. 


CROITRE, to riſe or flow ; 5 ' expreſſed of 


the tide. 

CROIX fur les cables, a 10561 in the hawſe. 

CRON 

CROQUER, to hook or grapple any 
thing. 

CRoQUER Je croc de palan, to hook the cat 
to the anchor. 

CROUCHANTS, the erachait, dr floor 
timbers fore and aft i in a boat. 

CROULER. See RuolE X. 

CRoULER un bdtiment, to ſhake; a ſhip by 
jumping on her decks, in order to launc 
her from the ſtocks, 


„ a wheel: crane, built on a wharf. 


CROUPIARDER. See Movituzs en 


croupiere. 


CRO UPIAT. See Eunossunx. 

CROUPIERE, or Cxourias, a ſtern- 
faſt ; a ſtern cable or hawſer, 

CUEILLE, one of the cloths of a ſail. 


 CUEILLETTE, a meaſure or weight of 
any merchandiſe, which 1s equal to a 


quintal, or 160 Ih. 


_ CUILLER 32 ö brai, a pitch-ladle, to pay 


the ſeams of a deck. 


CUILLER A à canon, or CHARGEOIR, a gun- 


ner's ladle; See alſo LANTERNE. 
CU1LLER de pompe, a pump-borer. 
22 2 


CUIRS 
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CUIRS verds, raw hides uſed to cover the 
tops, or the yards, or ſerve the cables, 
&c. to prevent them from being. freted, 

CUISINE, the galley or cook-room of a 
ſhip. | 

CUL A lampe, the lower finiſhing, an or- 
nament of ſculpture reſembling the bot- 
tom of a lamp, and placed in ſeveral 
parts of the ſtern or galleries, to termi- 
nate the carved-work. 

Cur. de pot, de porc, or de port, a double or 
ſingle wall-knot, wrought on the end 
of a tack, ſtoper, or other rope. 

Cur de ſac, a name given by the inhabi- 
tants of America to a harbour formed 
by nature without the aſſiſtance of art. 

CuL de vaiſſeau. See ARRIERE. 
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CULASSE, the breech of a cannon, alſo 
the ſtock of a muſquet. FAR 
CULEE, the ſhock which a ſhip feels 

when ſtriking the ground, on a rock or 
ſand-bank. one. 
CULER, to go aftern ; to bave ſtern- way. 
CURATEUR d. la marine, an officer whe 
formerly affigned to the ſeveral} TRIER“ 
RARQUES the duties of their reſpectiye 
departments, See T'RIE"RARQUE, 
CURETTE, a pump-ſcraper, faſtened to 
a ſtaff, or pole, of ten gr twelve feet 
long, to clean the inſide of a pump. 
CUSEFORNE, a ſmall, long, and ſharp 
rowing-boat of Japan, without decks, 
and employed to fiſh whales. 


D. 


AGUE de previt, the colt or cat uſed 
by the previt to puniſh criminals. 


or grommets of a ſtay. 

DALE, the trough or channel in which 
the train is laid in a fire-ſhip. 

DALE de pompe, the pump-dale. | 

DALATS, the ſcupper-holes of a ſhip. 
See GOUT TIERE. 

DAME-JEANNE, a demijan, or large 
bottle, containing about four or five gal- 
lons, covered with baſket-work, and 
much uſed in merchant-ſhips. 

DAMELOPRE, a veſſel navigated in the 
canals of Holland. 

DANGERS civils, the duty, fine, or exac- 
tion, formerly demanded by the lord of 

the manor for any merchant, or maſter, 
who had ſuffered ſhipwreck on his coaſt, 
See BRIS. | | 

DANGERs naturels, a general name for the 

dangers of a coaſt or bank, as rocks, or 


| ſhelves of mud, ſand, &c. which the. 


officers of the adjacent ports are charged 
to diſtinguiſh by buoys or beacons. 
DARD d ſeu, a fire · arrow, uſed to burn 
the ſails of an enemy's ſhip. 
DEBACLE, or Dz'sBAcLaGe, the act of 
cleazing or opening an harbour, by re- 
moving the lightened veſſels to make 
room for ſuch as are Jaden. 
DEBACLEUR, an officer- whoſe duty it 
is to regulate the mooring of light and 


D or ANDAILLOTSs, the hanks 


laden ſhips in a harbour, and to keep the 

paſſage, or fair-way, open and clear. 
DE'BARCADOUR, a wharf, or ſtore- 

houſe, to receive goods diſcharged from 


a ſhip. | , 

DE'BARDAGE, the act of unlading in 
general; it is more particularly applied 
to the diſcharge of fire - wood. 

DE'BARDER, to unlade wood, &c. 
Whence, | 

DE'BARDEUR, a lighter-man. See GA- 
BARIER and PORTE-FAIX, 

DE'BARQUEMENT, a return of the 
artillery, ſtores, riging, &c. of a ſhip of 
war into the dock-yard; alſo the diſ- 
charging of the officers and crew. 

DE'BARQUEMENT likewiſe implies diſem- 
barking, or landing and diſcharging the 
cargo of a merchant-ſhip, 

DE'BARQUER, to unload or diſcharge 
a ſhip ; to diſembark ; to return to the 
ſhore. 2 

DE BAUCHE, an irregular tide. 

DE BILLER, to take off or diſmiſs the 
horſes that track veſſels up and down a 
canal. 


DE'BIT TER le cable, to unbit the cable. 


DE'BORD à bord, upright on the water. 


DE BORDE, put off, ſheer off!! the order, 
given by ſome officer of a ſhip, to a boat 
lying near her, to remove further off. 

DE BORDER, to ſheer off from ſome o- 

ther ſhip, particularly from an enemy who 

| attempts 
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attempts to board: alſo to over-haul the 
tacks and ſheets, in order to haul a fail 
up in the brails. - 
DEBOSSER le cable, to take the ſtop- 
pers off from the cable. 
DE'BOUCLE' a term oppoſed to Bou- 
CLE', which ſee. X 
DE'BOUQUEMENT, the arrival into 
open ſea, after having been amongſt 
iſlands, or in narrow channels, 
DE BOUT à la lame, head to the ſea. 
DE BouT à terre, head to the ſhore ; ſtand- 
ing in-ſhore. See DoNNER de bout a 
——_ 501 e £ | 
D Bour au corps, See ABGRDAGE. 
De Bour au vent. See ALLER de bout au 


Dent. : 27 
DE'BOUTONNER la bonnette. See DR- 
LACER. 


DE BRIS, the effects which remain in . 


ſhipwrecked veſſel, By the ordonnances 
of the marine, all perſons who ſhall 
have found, or drawn ſuch effects from 
the bottom of the ſea, are to place them 
in ſafety, and in twenty-four hours 
afterwards, at furtheſt, to make procla- 
mation thereof, under pain of being 
puniſhed as felons: and by the ſame 
ordonnance, it is permited to the pro- 
prietors of the ſaid effects to demand 
them in a year and a day after ſuch pub- 


lication, upon paying the ſalvage-mo- * 


ney. It is to be wiſhed that this lauda- 
ble decree were eſtabliſhed in England. 
DE'CHARGE, the a& of unlading or 
diſcharging a merchant-ſhip. 
De'cHARGE le petit hunier, the order to 
fill the fore-top-ſail ! | 
DECHARGEMENT. 


GE. x 
Se DECHARGER, to loſe water; ex- 
preſſed of the ſhip's pump. 
DECHARGER /es voiles, to fill the fails, after 
they had lain aback. 
DE'CHEOIR, See ABATTRE. 
DECHET. See De'rive. 
DE'CHIRAGE, the act of breaking up 
an old ſhip, or of riping off her planks. 
DE'CHIRER, to rip up an old veſſel. 
DECHOUER, to get a ſhip afloat, or off 
from the ground, into deep water. 
DE/CLINAISON, the variation of the 
compaſs, or of the magnetical needle, 
DcLIN Also d'un re, the declination 
of a fixed ſtar, &c. | 
DE'COLEMENT, the forming of a te- 


See DECH AR- 
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non upon the end of a piece of tim- 


ber. 

DECOMBRES, the chips and uſeleſa 
pieces of timber which are left on a ſhip- 
wright's wharf, after a veſſel is built and 

launched. we 

DE'/COUDRE, to rip off planks from an 
part of a ſhip's fide, in order to 

mine her timbers, &c. y 

DECOUVERTE, a look-out at the 
maſt-head, . 

DE'COUVRIR {es terres, to make, or diſ- 
cover, the land. 1 ee 

DED ANS, when expreſſed of the fails 
imports furled or ſtowed : as, n 

Mettre les voile D RDA ns, to take in the fails, 

DEFEND, keep off, keep at a diſtance; 
the order given by the pilot, or officer 
of the watch, to the helmſman, to 
ſteer off further from ſome adjacent ob- 
ject, Which may damage the ſhip. 

DE FENDER la c&te, to defend the ſea- 
coaſt, and prevent an enemy from land- 
ing thereon. b 

DE FENSEs, the ſkeeds of a ſhip's ſide; 
alſo booms to fend- off another ſhip 
which is near. 


— 
- 
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DrENsESs de bouts de cable. See CokpzEs 


de di fenſe. | 
D#'"FENses pour chaloupes, loofe ſkeeds hung 
over a ſhip's ſides occaſionally, to pre- 
ſerve the boats from being damaged 
when they are hoiſted into, or out of, 
the veſſel. | 
DE'FERLER, to looſe or 
ſails. See DEPLOYER, | 
DE'FIE du vent, you are all in the wind; 
keep her full! an information or cau- 
tion to the helmſman, that the ſhip is, 
too near the wind; implying that he. 
ſhould keep her further off, or more to- 
leeward, ſo as to fill the fails. 
DE'F1E Pancre du bord, bear off the anchor !' 
the order to keep the fluke or bill of the 


heave out the 


anchor off from the fide, to prevent it 


from tearing the planks at the time of 
hoiſting the fluke up, in order to be ſe-- 
cured by the ſhank-painter. 


DE FIER, to bear off, as a ſhip from a: 


wharf, or one veſſel from another, to- 
prevent either from being bruiſed or da- 
maged by rubing, or ſtriking. againſt: 
each other, | | ; 
DE'FUNER, to unrig a ſhip, to ſtrip a - 
maſt, &c. 
DE'GAGER un vaiſſeau, to reſcue a ſhip: 
from: 
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from the poſſeſſion, attack, or purſuit, 
of · an enemy. 5 
DE GARNIR /e cabeſlan, to unrig the cap - 
ſtern, by taking olf the voyol, and unſhip- 
ing the bars. | 
Dz'GARDNIR un vaiſſcau, to unrig or diſ- 
mantle a ſhip. See DEGRE ER. 
DE'GAUCHER, to bevel or form a piece 
of timber, ſo as to fit exactly to the place 
for which it is deligned, 
DE'GORGEOIR, the bit or priming-iron 
of a cannon. 
DE/GRADER un vaiſſeau, to lay-by a 
ſhip ; alſo to quit or abandon a ſhip at 
ſea, after having taken out the riging, 
ſtores, &c. when ſhe is become ſo old 


and crazy as to be uſeleſs or danger- 


ous. 
DE'GRAPPINER, to warp a ſhip off 

from the ice by the means of grapplings, 

when ſhe had approached too near it. 


DE GRE, the diviſion of a degree upon a 


quadrant, nocturnal, &c. | 

DEGRE' de latitude, a degree of latitude, 

DRoRE de longitude, a degree of longi- 
tude. 

DE'GRE'ER, to unrig a ſhip; alſo to 
looſe the riging in a ſtorm. See DE- 
SAGRE ER» © 

DEHORS, the offing, the outſide, or road, 
of a harbour. 


DE'JOUER, to fly out, to flutter, or 


turn in the wind, expreiled of flags, 
pendents, &c. | 
DELACER la bonnette, to unlace or take 
off the bonnet from the foot of a ſail. 
DELAISSEMENT, an inſtrument, or 
act, by which the loſs of a ſhip is an- 
nounced by the maſter or merchant to 
an inſurer, ſummoning him to pay the 
ſtipulated infurance, | 


DE'LESTAGE, the diſcharging of bal- 


laſt from a ſhip, 


DE'LESTEUR, an officer appointed to 


receive the ballaſt of ſhips ; alſo a ballaſt- 
lighter. 
DELOT, or rather Cosse. See Cosse. 
DE"'MAILLER. See DE'Laces. + 
DEMANDE, the ſcantlings or proporti- 
ons required in every piece of timber 
which enters into the conſtruction of a 
ſhip of war; alfo the dimenſions of every 


piece, without regard to ſuch demand. 
DEMARAGE, or DREMARRACE, the 


breaking adrift from the moorings; or 


parting the cables. 
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DE MAR RE, che order to caſt off, or let 
go a cable, hawſer or other rope. 
DE'MARRER, to unmoor, to weigh 
anchor; to put to ſea, "PE 
DE MATE, diſmaſted by a ſtorm or bat- 
tle ; alſo without the maſts, when they 
bave been hoiſted out. OE TRE#t 
* to take out the maſts of a 
ID, [ | "T7 1} © 4:4 
DE"MEURER, to remain, or be left, in 
ſome road, bay, or harbour, 
DEMI-BARRES, See Barres de cabeſ- 
tan. | in 
DemicLeyy, a half hitch on a rope, &c. 
Demi-PiQue, a half-pike, ſometimes uſed 
to oppole the boarders in a ſea-fight. 
Dem1-PoxT, the half-deck, See Corp 
de garde. 


DEMOISELLES. See LISsE de porte- 
haubans, 3 IS. 

DEMONTER de gouvernail, to unhang 
the ruder. 


DEPARTEMENT, a marine arſenal, or 
dock-yard with it's gun-wharf; alſo the 
extent of the diſtrict and juriſdition of 
an Intendant de la marine. i $710 

DE PASS ER, to be ahead of one's reckon- 
ing; to ſail beyond the place intended, 
as by miſtake. : 1 

De'e as$ER la tournevire, to ſhift the voyol, 
or change it to the other fide of the 
ſtern, 

E'PASSER un vaiſſeau, to fore - reach, gain 
ground upon, or paſs by another ſhip 
when ſailing in company with her. 

DE PECER un batiment. See DR cHIL- 
RER. EPs 
DE'PENCE, the ſteward-room in a ſhip 

of war. | ; 

DEPENCIER, or De'pexsIER d'un vaiſ- 
ſeau, the ſhip's-fteward, See MarTRrE- 

VALET. | 

DE'PENDANT. Aller en DR PEN DAN Tr. 
to ſail in company; to follow. 

Tomber en DR YEN DAN, to bear up; o 
ſhorten ſail in order to veer. 


DEPLOIER Ie pavillon, to let fly or diſ- 


play the enſign. 

DE'PLOIER ane voile, to heave out, or ſet a 
ſail. 

DE PRED E', goods plundered or robed 
from a wreck, contrary to law. 

DE RAD ER, to drive with the anchors 
ahead; to be driven from the anchors 
and forced out to ſea, by the violence of 
4 ſtorm. ; FL 

DE- 
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DE/RALINGUER, to be blown from the 
bolt-rope, in a ſtorm z ſpoken of a ſail. 
 DERAPER, to looſen from the ground; 


underfiood of the * when it is al- | 


moſt awe 


DE” RI ATION, the yawing, or devia- 


tion from the line of the courſe, 

DERIVE, the angle of lee way, or drift. 

DEe'rive' is allo the ſtray-line, or allow- 
ance made for ſtray- line, occaſioned by 
a ſhip's falling to leeward, when ſound- 
ing, in deep water. 

DE'r1ve is likewiſe uſed for a lee-board. 
See SEMELLE.. 

DE/RIvx gui vaut la route, adrift favourable 
to the courſe, 

Belle DE RIVYE, a good offing, or fea-room. 

DE RIVER, to drive, to be driven to lee- 
ward by a tempeſt or foul wind. 

DEROBER le vent d'un vaiſſeau, to be- 
calm a ſhip; alſo to becalm ſome of the 
ſails with others. 

DE SAFOURCHER, to unmoor. 

DESAG REER, to have the riging, r 
a part 4 it, blown away or loſt by a 
ſtorm, 

DE'SANCRE R, to weigh anchor, and 
depart from a port or road. 

DE'SARBORER, to ſtrike the waa 
and haul down the colours, 

DE'SARMEMENT, See Dc - 
MENT, and DE'BARQUEMENT. 

DE'SARRIMER, to alter or ſhift the 
ſtowage of the hold, in order to change 
the ſhip's trim. 

DESCENDRE, to maroon. See Dzzem- 

TER. 

Dxsc8nDRE une reviere, to fall down a 
river with the tide. 

DESCENTE, a deſcent or landing upon 
an enemy's countr 

DESEMBARQUER. See Dz'nanxQuz- 
MENT. 

Vaiſtau DESEMPARE,, a ſhip diſabled, 
as in a tempeſt or battle. 


DE SEMPARER un vaiſſeau, to difable a 


ſhip in battle, by diſmaſting her and de- 
ſtroying her ſails, &c. 
DESERTER guelgu*un, to maroon a fail- 
or, or leave him aſhore in a foreign 
count 9 contrary to his inclination. 
DESSUS du went, See AVANTAGE du 
vent. 7 
Vingt bammes B- Dzssvs, clap on here twen- 
ty hands. ] the order from an officer for 


3 
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twenty men to be employed on ſome par- 


ticular duty. 
DESTINATION, the place whither a 
ſhip is bound. 
DE TAcHER, to ſelect ſome ſhips from a 
fleet or ſquadron, for a particular ſervice. 
wo TACHER, to quit or abandon the 
eet. 
DETALINGUkR, to unbend the cable, 
or take it off from the anchor. 
DE'TREMPEUR de viandes ſalies & de 
oiſſen, the cook's ſhifter. 


DE”TROTT, a ſtreight or narrow channel 


between two lands; alſo an iſthmus be- 
tween two ſeas. 

DE” VENTER Hes woiles, to ſhiver the 
ſails, or brace them ſo as to ſhiver in the 
wind, 

DEVERGUER, to unbend the fails from 
their yards. 

DEVERS, the moulding of any piece of 
timber, amongſt ſhipwrights. Whence, 

Marguer le bois ſuivant ſon DeveRs, to 

mould the timber according to it's com · 
paſs or inclination. 

DE VIRER le cable, to ſurge the cable 
about the capſtern or windlaſs, in ordes 
to prevent it from gs with one part 
over another. 

DEVIS, a ſcheme containing the general 
dimenſions of a ſhip, from which the 
1 is to form a draught for con- 
ſtructin 

DEXTRIABORD, or rather STRIBORDy 
the ſtarboard ſide of a r See STR1- 
BoRD. 

DISSLOTIN, the mizen vop- maſt ſtay- 

ail 

DIGON, or Dicvon, the Rock or ſtaff 
of a vane or pendent ; allo a piece of 
the ſhip's cut · water. 

DIG UE, a wall, mound, or pier, of earth 
or ſtone, and ſometimes of timber, built 
on the margin of a river, to conſine it 
within it's banks ſo that it may not overs 
flow the adjacent country. 

DILIGENCE, a ſwift- ſailing wherry, or 
paſſage-boat.. 

DISPUTER Ie vent, to ſtrive for the wea- 

ther - gage, or endeavour to-get to wind- 
ward of ſome ſhip, or fleet in ſight. 

DISTANCE de ports, &c. the line of di- 
ſtance, in navigation, between any two 
given places, whoſe latitude and longi- 
tude are known. 


1 


DO U 


Di8TANGE d. ſabords, the diſtance, ot m- 


terval, lederne two gun · porta in a 2 3 


7 " GI 

DIVISION 7 — 3 nevele, one di- 
ſion of a fleet of ſhips of war. 
DIXIEME, an additional caſk allowed by 


an agent- victualler to every ten caſks of 


ſea proviſions, to anſwer for waſte or 
leakage, 
DOGRE, or DooRR-bot, a Dutch Jogger. 
DOGUES damure, the holes in the cheſs- 
trees. See IT AQUET., 
DONNER & la cate, ſur un banc, cu ſur un 


icueil, to run aground, firike, or be 


ſtranded on any coaſt, ſnoal, or rock. 

Donner de bout d terre, to run right in 
for the land. | 

1 dedans, to enter a port, road, 

Co 

Donne le bas de ſoie, See Bas a ſae 

Donne les cultes, to ſtrike repeatedly on 
a ſhelf or rock, 

DoNnNER le fond. See MoviLLER. . 

DoNNER Ja cale.:, See CALE. 

DowNEeR la chaſſe. See CHASER. 

Dod ER le cots, See PRETER le citi. 

r la ſeu d un vaiſſeau, to bream a 

I 

Denn le faif, to pay a ſhip s bottom af- 
ter ſhe is breamed. 

Donner vent devant, to throw a ſhip up in 
the wind, or in ſtays; to bring the wind 
ahead, by puting the helm a- lee. 

Downes un grand hunier, to ſpare a main 

top - ſail to ſome other ſhip in company; 
implying, that ſuch ſhip ſails lower b 

zs much, as the force of a main rn 
aſſiſts her velocity, 

DONNEUR. à la groſſe, the- infurer of a 
ſhip and her cargo. | 

DORE 
tom. See E8PALMER.. - .. 


DORMANT,. the ftanding part a6 @. 


tackle, brace, or other runing rope. 
DORMANTE, Peau DoRMAN TR, ſtand- 
ing water, or water where there is no 
tide or current, 
Bateau fait d Dos d ane, a ſharp bottomed 
boat. 
D'OU / 


la navirel? whence came the 


ſhip? where belongs the ſhip to ? 
DOUBLAGE, the ſheathing .applied to 
the bottom of a ſhip. 
DOUBLE Hine manæuvre, the bight of a 
See BALANT. 
6 


rope. 


un vaiſſeau, to * A ſhip's bot. 
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-DOUBLER, to double, or double upon, 
in a ſea ht, nn 4 

DovupLer Ie fillage, to make a crooked 
wake to xun over more ſpace of water 
than is neceſſary, by bad ſteerage. 

DovBLER un cap, purer un cap, to double, 

| - 4 beyond a capes and leave it be- 

in 

DouBLER un vaiſſhau, to ſheathe a ſhip's 

bottom. | 

DOUCIN, a name given by ſeamen to 

brackiſh water, 

DRAGAN, the ornamented pare of the 
ſtern of a row-galley. 

DRAGON, a whirlpool, or vortex of 
water. 

Dracon de vent, a ſudden guſt or violede 
ſquall of wind. 

DRAGUE, a drag, or inſtrument to clean 
the bottoms of rivers and canals; 3 alſo 
to catch oyſters. 

DRAduk de canon. See Bnacus. 

DRAGUER, to clean the bottom of 2 
river or canal with a drag. 

Dracver Pancre, to drag, or for the 
bottom, for an anchor which is loſt. 

DREGE, a ſort of net for catching ſoles 
and turbot. - 

DRESSE 1 chaloupe / trim the boat ! See 
BARQUE drozt. 

DRESSER les ver guest, to ved the yards 
to the wind, when the ſails are furled 
at ſea, 

DREssER wn piece de bois, to trim or pre- 
pare any piece of timber for it's uſe. 
DRISSE, or .Is8As, the haliards of any 

ſail or yard. 

DRissk de pavillon, the enſign - haliards. 

Allonge la DRiss E, the order to man the ha- 
liards, of any ſail, or to ſtretch them 
along to be maned. 

DROGUERIE, the herriag-fiſhery, 

the catching and preparation o * 
rings, on the Northern Banks. 

DROIT &ancrage; See ANCRAGE. 

DroiT de Conge. See Concer”. 

DRorr de varreb, ou varet. See CHOSSE 
de la mer, and DE BRIS, - 

Aller m:DROITURE, or faire ſa rout en 
DRrorTuRE, to make a ftrait courſe ; 
to make a voyage without wean at 
any intermediate port. 

DROSSE, or DRoussk, the tiller-rope, 
formed of white hemp, and wound about 
the barrel of a ſhip's wheel. 

DRossE 


E C H 
NRross de canon, 2 gun-tickle. | 
Doren de racage 2 Leiner or truſs- 


DUNES, downs or 4241 on the ſea · 
Seen | 


E. 


ECHARS, a wind that veers and bauls ; a 


AU ' changie foul water; or water 
whoſe 4 is changed by approach- 
ing the ſhore, or otherways- 
Eau du vaiſſeau, See SILLAGE, 
Eav haute, high - water. 
MARE EK. 
Eau maigre, or Matonz- ö: 1 
ter. This phtaſe is ew to the com- 
mon ſailors, 


Eau plate & courtoiſe, very ſmooth water 3 


the ſtate of the water in a dead calm. 
Eau premiere & Eau ſeconde, the firſt and 

ſecond floods after a neap-tid e.. 
EAUX fermies, water encloſed with ice. 


EA ux ouvertes, in open channel, after ay | 


ice has melted or ſeparated.” 

EBAROUI, abounding with ſhakes or 
rents; expreſſed of the'planks of a ſhip 
when they are ſplit, and her ſeams open- 
ed by 
being fluiced over with water, in the 
evenings and mornings. - 

EBE, or JussanT, the ebb-tide. 

/l y a Ez, the tide ebbs, or falls. 


EBR ANLEMEN F, the cracking orfiraia- ; 


ing of a ſhip, as ſhe labours in a high 
ſea, 
ECALE, the touching, or anchoring, at 
any port, in the courſe of a voyage, 
ECARLINGUE. See CaRLINGUE. 


ECART double, a ſcarf of two ends of tim- - 


ber laid over each other. 
Ecanr ſimple ou quarre, butt and butt; 


the joining of the butt- ends of two 


planks. 

ECHAFAUD, a flake, or light ſtage, 
uſed in Newfoundland to dry cod- Rage 
alſo a ſtage hung over a ſhip's kde, to 
caulk or repair any breach. 

ECHANDOLE. See EscanDOLE. 

ECHANTILLONS, the ſcantlings or di- 
menſions of the different pieces of timber 
uſed in ſhip-building. 


 ECHARPE, the ſhell of a block or pulley. 


See ARCASSE and MovrrE. 


ons ee 


the ſun or wind, for want of 


ECLAT 4. bois, a 


E C O. 


DUNETTE, the bop of 'n « ſhip of | 


WAI. 
DuwerTe fur Dunzrrr, the poop-royal. 
See Teveovs, | 


light nd variable wind. 


- ECHELLE, a ſcale of equal parts; alſo a 


ſea-port town, in the dialect of Provence. 


EcHELLE' de pouppe, the ſtern or n . 


- ladder, formed of ropes. 
ECHELLES, the gangway and ladder, 
- which ſerve to aſcend or deſcend the 
ſhip's fide; likewiſe the ſeveral ladders 
between-decks. 
ECHELLESs de /atitude croiſſante. see Can- 
TE riduite, . 


- ECHILON, a water-ſpout. See Ton- 


PE de mer. 

ECHOME, 2 thole - pin. See Aura - 
RELL ES. 

ECHOUEMENT, the ſtate of being 
ſtranded or wrecked on a coaſt. 

ECHOUER /ur la rivage, to run aground ; 
to be ſtranded. - 

ECLAIRCIE, a clear ſpot | in a cloudy 
ſky. See CLAIRON. 

ſplinter, or chip, torn 

from any piece of timber, by the force 


of a cannon-ball or by the ſtroke of an Ti 


ax. 
ECLUSE, a ſluice, Or dam. ; 
ECOLE, the ſchool, or academy, i in a 
dock- yard, where navigation, arithme- 
tic, and fortification are. taught. 
ECOPE, a boat's ſcoop, or ſkeet. 
ECORE, the edge or extremity of a ſand- 
: bank. See COTE, - 
ECORES. See ACCoORES. | 


ECOUETS, the tacks of the main-ſa:] and 


fore-ſail. 
ECOUPE, or Ecourz'E, a ſwab, See. 
Faunzu. | 
ECOUTES, the ſheets of a ſail. 


EcouTE de bhonette en'ttui, the tack or 
guy of a ſtuding-ſail boom, 

Avoir les EcouTEs n, to ſail with a 
flowing ſheet, 


Larguer ou filer PECOUTE, to eaſe off the 


ſheer. 
Aaa Border 


[eb 
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Border les Ecobrzs, to haul: ft the ſheets, 

Border plat les Ecourts, to haul the ſheets 
flat aft, or cloſe aft. * 

ECOUTILLE qui Semboitt,, a hatchway 
with a ſcuttle which covers it's border. 

E COUTILLES, the hatchways and ſcut- 
tles in a ſhip' s deck. 

EcouTILLES d huit pans, ECOUTILLES du 
mit, the holes and partners of the mait, 


which are uſually in the form of an“ 


octagon. 


ECO U FILLON, a ſcuttle, or ſmall hatch- 


way; alſo it's cover. 


ECOUVILLON, the ſpunge of a __ 


non. 


ECOUVILLONNER, to ſpunge a can 


non ; alſo to clean or cool it with a wet 
. ſpunge. 

ECRITURES, the papers of a ſhip, com- 
prehending journals, regiſters, paſſports 


e. 
ECRIVAIN, the clerk of a ſhip of war; 
alſo the ſupercargo of a merchant · ſhip. 


EcRIVAIN de la corulerie. See Commis». 


CAIRE« 

ECUBIERS, the. hawſe-holes ; alſo the 
hawſe-pieces, through which thoſe holes 
are cut. 

ECUEIL, a dangerous rock or ſhoal. 

ECUELLE de cabeſlan, the iron ſocket or 


ſawcer of the capſtern. 


ECUME, the froth or foam of a breaking | 


ſea. 

ECUMER la mer, to ſcour or infeſt the 
| ſea, as a pirate. 

ECUSSON, Ecu des armes, a compart- 
ment or ſcutcheon upon the ſtern, fore- 
caſtle, or belfrey, upon which the arms 
of the ſhip's owner, or of the province or 
city from which her name is derived, 
are painted or carved, Theſe are more 


peculiar to the French and Dutch than 


to Engliſh veſſels. See fig. 3. plate X. 
wherein the ecuſſon is repreſented. 
EFFACER, to bring the broadfide to bear 
upon ſome adjacent object; as by clap- 
ing a ſpring upon the cable. 
 EFFLOTER, to part company, or ſepa» 
rate at ſea, as from a fleet or tome other 
veſſel, 
EGOU UI'TOIR, a grating, or 
wherein to lay cordage after it is*tared, 
EGUILLES de tre. See ArGUILLEs, . 
EGUILLETTES, or rather A16viL- 
LETTES8, the futtock- riders. 


drain 
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EcvitiETTE®s, knittles, or ſmall robands; 
alſo! the loops or buttons of a bonnet.. 
EGVILLETTES de midts. See ExTenNes. 
EGUILLETTES d pontons, the: cleats, or 
timber-heads on the gunnel of a pon- 
toon, whereto the relieving-tackles are- 

hooked in the act of careening a ſhip. 


ELANCEMENT, or Quers, the rake of 


a ſhip: the former, of theſe terms is al- 

- ways applied to the ſtem, and the latter 
to the ſternpoſt, See QuerTE. 

ELARGIR, 5 give chaſe; alſo to fy from 
a purſuing enemy, + 

S'ELEVER, to ſtand out to ſea; ; alſo to 
claw off from à lee- ſnhore. f 

SELEVER, en /atitude, See HauTEUR. | 

e to ling a caſk, bale, or 

n 
ELINGUES, lings of any kind. 
ELIiNGUEs d pattes, can-hooks.  _ 


ELINGUET), the paul of a een, or 
windlas, z& | N 35 
ELME._ See Fev Saint-Elme, 


EMBANQUE?", to be upon a fiſhing-bank,. 

- as thoſe of Newfoundland, &c. 

EMBARDER, to ſheer on one ſide or the 
other ; to yaw, or ſteer obliquely. See 
ELAN EKR. — 


| EMBARGO. See Fe Rac 


EMBARQUEMENT, an embarkation. 

EMBARQUER, to ſhip; to put * 
ſtores, &c. on ſhip- board. 

— to * or enter a 

| 

EMBELLE, the gangway, or that part of 
the gunnei which is in the waiſt of a 
ſhip from the gang way to the cheſs- tree, 
or fore - caſtle. 

EM BODINURE, or EmnouDIXURE, the 
puddening of an anchor. 

EMBOSSER, to anchor, or moor a ſhip. | 

EMBOSSURE, a knot formed on the 
end of a rope, to which a laniard is faſ- 
tened; alſo a bend, by which one rope . 
is faſtened to another. ie 

EMBOSSURES, a general name for 

moorings, Ropers, laſhings, and laniards, 

EMBOUCHURE, the mouth of a river ; 
o the entrance or opening of a bay or 

ulph. 

EMBOU PETE, clinch-work. | 

EMBOUQUER, to enter into a ſtreight 
or paſſage, as through ſeveral iſlands, 


&c. 
EMBRAQUER, to haul, or rowſe any 
rope 
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— indo a ſhips to haul __—_ 

EMBROU LER le RET to brail 8 or 
clue up, any of the ſails. 

EMBRUME, weather. | 

EMMARINE,, hardened to the ſea; as 

Matelit EMMARINE“, a caſe-hardened or 
weather-beaten tar ; a veteran ſailor. 

wy . un vaiſſcau, to man a 

or furniſh her with ſeamen, 

EMMISLLER un'ttar, to worm a ſtay. 

EMMORTOISER, to. fill up a mortiſe 

+ with it's tenon. 

EMPANNER. See MeTTR&E en panne. 

EMPATER, to make a ſcarf; to ſcarf 
two pieces of timber together. 

EMPATURE, the ſcarf of two ends of 
plank or timber. 

EMPECHE,, foul, or entangled ; an epi- 
thet applied to a rope, or tackle, when 
in that ſituation, 

EMPENNELLE, a ſmall anchor ſunk 
ahead of a larger one, to which it is faſt- 
ened by a ſm all hawſer, or tow- line, to 
prevent t the large anchor from Wotemin g 
or coming home to the ſhip. 

EMPEN NELLER, to back an anchor, or 
carry out the empennelle.” | 

EMPESER la voile, la mouiller, to vet dhe 
ſails, that they may de enabled to retain 
the wind more ſteddily.' 

EMPIRANCE, the deficiency of 2a ſhip's 
cargo at the time of delivery ; happening 
either by waſte, decay, damage, &c. 

| EMPORTER, to carry away a maſt; as, 

le grand mat fut emporti, the main-maſt 

was carried away, or broken by tem- 
peſtuous weather, & e. | 

EMPOULETTE. See Hoxrtocs. 


ENCABANEMENT,the tumbling-home - 


of 'a ſhip's fide from the lower-deck- 
beam upwards, to the gunnel. 

EN CAPE: 2 embayed, or entered between 
two capes.” * 

ENCASTILLAGE, the dlevation of the 
fore-caſtle and quarter-deck, together 
with all the height of a ſhip above the 

: nnel of her 5 

EN CASTILLE,, 
built; as oppoſed to galley-built; : 

ENCLAVER, to let into a rabbit; as the 

arboard- ſtreak i is let into the keel. 
ENCOGNURE, the elbow or angle of 
a knee or ſtandard. 


: ENCOMBREMENT,. any cumberſom 


deep · waiſted, or frigate 


un Nr 
eee Nei which embarraſs the 
owape of à merctiant 


| ip. 
22080 UER, to faſten upon; ; as an iron 


ring, block- drop, or the eye of a brace- 


pendent is fixed upon à yard-arm, ' | 
ENCOQUURE, the ſituation of ah eye 
of a pendent, or ſtadding-ſail boom ron, 
&c. fixed on a yard-· arm. 
ENCORNAIL, the ſheave-hole in a op 
maſt-head, through which the top-ſail- - 
tye is reeved, to hoiſt or lower the top- 


ſail along the maſt, See alſo CLAN. 
EN COUTURE“, clinch- work. See alſo 
EMBOUFFETE.. 


ENDENTE“, dove-tailed, indegted: | 

ENDORMI, out of the ſailing-trim ; ; 
Spoken of a ſhip which has loſt her uſual 
velocity or trim. See EKR RR. 

ENFILER les cables en virant, to heave-ih 
the cables by the capſtern. | 

ENFLECHURES, the rattlings of the 

ſhrouds. 

ENFLEMENT, a ſwell; a rough or 
ſwelling ſea, produced b a ſtorm, &c. 

ENGAGE”, an indinted ki ſervant, who 
engages to ſerve a limited time, in order 
to defray the expence of his e to 

2 diſtant countr 

ENGAGEMENT, the contract, or arti- 
cles of agrement between the ſeamen and 
the commander of a merchant-ſhip, 

ENGINS. See FRIOG ATR. 

ENGRAISSEMENT, a tenon fixed in a 
mortiſe : hence, joindre du bois par. Ex- 
GRASSEMENT, to drive forcibly into a 
mortiſe; or fit a piece of Wood ſo andy 
2 that no vacancy ſhall be left on 

ide. 

ENC RENER Ia pompe, to pump the wa- 
ter out of a ſhip's bottom. 

ENJALER une ancre, to ſtock, or fie the 
: ſtock; upon, an anchor 

EN LACURE, the bolting of A tenen into 
it 8 mortiſe, by boring a hole radon 
ing a bolt ee both, to 55 

more NO. 

ENMANCHE 
the channel. 

ENSEIGNE ds un. e an officer under 
the lieutenant, who executes the duty 

of the latter in his abſence ; alſo the en- 
ſign of a ſhip. 

ENT ENNES, the props, or Sut⸗rigers, 
fixed on the ſide of a ſheer- bulk, to ſup- 
port the ſheers. | 

Aa a 2 + (£444 1 2 Elbe 


arrived, or entered into 
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ENTERRER ii fatailes,” to Row the 
water-caſks of a ip in the: ballaſt... 

EN'TRE'E d'une riviere. Ses Raben- 

 CHURE. 

EN TREMISES;fmall wedges, or ds 

placed between che helps of a capſtern. 
to keep them firm in their places. 

ENTREPOT, a commercial harbour, 
where a magazine or ſtorehouſe is eſta- 
bliſhed, for the reception and exportation 
of 200ds ; ; alſo a factory, or ſociety of 
merchants, in a trading ſea- port. 

ENTREPRENEUR, a contractor for 
building and furniſhing a ſhip, com- 
pletely fited — to ſtated dimen- 

ſions. 

ENT RER dans le port, to ſail into the har- 
bour, 

ENTRE-SABORDS, the planks which 
form the intervals between the ports of a 
ſhip's ſide. 

ENTRE-TOISE, the tranſoms of a * 
carriage, uſed at ſea. 

ENVERGUER, to bend a ſail to it's yard : 
this phraſe is alſo frequently uſed for 

bending a ſtay - ſail to it's ſtay. 

ENVER URE , the dimenſions of the 
ſails with regard' to the extent upon 
_the yards: hence une grande ENVER- 
unk implies very ſquare fails. 

ENVOl, the order to the helmſman to put 
the helm a-lee, in order to bring the 
ſhip head-to-wind. 

EPARS du pavillon, the flag- af, or en- 
ſign-ſtaff. | 

EPAVES. See-CriosBs de la mer. 

a © di un vaiſſeau, the bows of a 


EPAULEM ENT d'un tenen, the ſhoulder 
of a tenon, which enters. a mortiſe. 

EPAURES, or ErAVRESs, the ledges or 

ſpars, upon which the fore-ſheets and 

. Rtern-ſheets of a boat are framed. 

EPEES, handſpikes. See BARRES de vire- 

. 'wvaut.. 

EPERON, or PoULAINE, the cut-water, 
or knee of the head, which is compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces, as la gorgere, le digon, les 
jottereaux, la courbe capucine, & les herpes, 
See GoRGERE, &c. 


EPINEUX, rocky above water; full of 


rocks and breakers, 
EPISSER, to ſplice a rope. 
EPISSOIR, or CORNET pisse, a merline- 
ſpike, or fplicing fid of hard wood. 
EPISSURE, a ſplice of any kind. 


ES 
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Erissukx cgurte, à ſhort ſplige. 


EP1SSURE lengue, a long ſplice. % 

EPITE, a ſwall pin ot Wedge, driven into 
the end of a tree-nail, to ſwell it. 

EPITIE,, a ſhot-2arland fixed between the 
guns, on the ſhip's ſide, 

EPON TILLE, a ſtanchion. See alſo Ba- 
TAYOLLES, 

EPONTILLES Centre. pont, the ſtanchi- 
ons between decks. 

EQUIPAGE, the crew of a ſhip of war, 
comprehending the officers, ſailors, ſea- 
men, marines, ordinary men, ſervants, 
and boys; but excluſive of the captain, 
lieutenants, and enſign, _ | 

EqQ”'1PAGE dattelier, a general name for 
the machinery and furniture of a dock- 
yard, or ſhipwright's wharf, as cranes, 
gins, ſcrews, &c. [5 

EquIPAGE de pompe, the pump-gear, or 
furniture of the pumps, | 

EQUIPE, the number or ſet of boats be- 
longing to one r N or wherry- 
man, 

EQUIPEMENT, the fiting out of a ſkip, 
or furniſhing her with men, proviſions, 

ſtores, &c, 

EQUIPER, to man, arm, and provide a 
ſbip with whatever is neceſſary to proſe- 
cute war, or commerce; excluſive, how - 
ever, of the cargo itſelf. t 

ERISSON, a grapling, or anchor with 
four claws, uſed in low. built veſſels, par- 
ticularly gallies. 

ERRE, the failing trim of a | ſhip, or the 
ſtate by which the is beſt qualified for 
the purpoſes of ſailing. . . 

ERSE de Poulie. See Es TROo PF. 

ERSES, or ErROr ES aft, the ſtrops or 

eye-bolts in the train of a gun - carriage, 
to which the train - tackles are hooked, 

ESCADRE, a ſquadron of ſhins of war. 

ESCALE. See EcAl 8. 

ESCANDOLA, the cabin of the 3 
of 2 row-galley. | 

ESCARBITE, a caulker's oil- box; or the 
caſe which contains the thrums ſteeped: 
in oil, to clean his irans. when he is at 
work. | 

ESCARPE,, ſteep-to; expreſled of a 8 
which may be approached without dan- 


_ ww 
ESCARPINE, a ſort of muſketoon uſed 


by privateers and pirates, 

HILON. See EcniLon. 

ESCOPE, or rather EcoPE, a ſkeet to. 
wes 


E 8 T 
wet the fails, or the ſhip's fade,” _— 


EcoPs./ 0 
ESCO TT, the afimoſt lower corner: of: a 
Jaten-fail. - PRETTY 


ESPALE, the afemoſt bank or thwart of 
a row-galley. 

ESPALIER, the perſon who rows with 
the bandle of the oar, or who is at the 
inner extremity, and riſes at every ſtroke 
to guide it. 

ESPALMER, to pay the bottom of a veſ- 
ſel with ſope, &c. after having breamed 
her. 

ESPOIR, a ſmall piece of artillery, formed 

of braſs, and mounted on the deck of a 
ſhip, _— particularly the caragues of 
Portu 

ESPO [ ON, a ſort of half-pike, em- 
ployed to defend a ſhip from the aſſault 
of boarding. 

ESPOULETTE, a tin canteen, or cafe, 
do carry fine 2 to the cannon, in 
the time of battle. | 

ESQUAINS the ſpirketing of the quarter- 
deck and fore-caſtle. 

ESQUIF, a ſkiff, 1 or ſmall boat be- 
longing to a 

ESS ES, the forelocks which are driven 
through the axletrees of the gun-car- 
riages, to confine the wheels in their 
proper places, 

ESSIEU, or rather AlssfEu, 4 Hut de 
bord, the axis of a 2un-carriage, by 
which it reſts upon the wheels. 

ESSUIEUX. See EcouviLlon. 

ESTAINS, the faſhion-pieces of the ſtern. 

ESTANCE & tagquets, a Sampſons's- poſt, 
See alſo PIE DROIT. 


ESTANCES. See EPONTILLES 4 , 


ESTER RE, a ſmall haven or gg 
ESTIME, the wwe” -xeckoning : Whence, 
Erreur dans PE$'TIME, the errors of a dead- 
reckoning. | 
ESTIVE, the trim or difpofition of the 
cargo, in a ſhip's hold. RET 
ESTO)UPIN, Erourix, or VALET, abe 
vent of a cannon, formed of oakum. 
ESTRAN, a name ſometimes. given to 
a flat and ſandy ſea · coaſt. 


ESTRAPADE marine, a naval puniſh- 


ment. See CALE. 
ESTRAPONTIN, an Indian hammoc. 


See HAMAc. 
'ESTRIBORD, or 1 See SrRI- 


AORD. | | 
| 3 


E. T. A 
ES TRO PER. to reeve a! fopd agb 
" anyctltocks: ni gil a bo U- οοονον 
. a general. name for block- 
rops. | Ft 
EsTRoPES AH | See M534 4 11 WM; 
EstROPES dey marehe-pitfs Aha) e of 


the horſes. 5 = 
E'TABLI fur fes amarres, ſettled, awd, 
or ſtationed in a port, „av 


E TAl, the ſtay of a maſt, , 

E'TAL du grand mit, or S a, the 
main-ſtay. 

E'Tai du grand mit de hunt, the wein op- 
maſt- ſtay. 

E'Tar du grand perroquet, the main-top- 
gallant ſtay. PN 

E'TaA1 du mat d'artimon, the mizen-ſtay, 

E'T Ai du mdt de — d avant, 'the TP 
maſt-ſtay, 

E'Tai d. miſaine, or 45 mat. 4 laue, the 
fore ſtay, 

E'Tai de ferroquet d' artimon, or de foule, 
the*mizen-top-maſt-ſtay. | 

E'TAI de voile d'ttai, a ſtay-ſail-ſtay, - » , 

Faux-E'T A, a preventer-ſtay. 


ETALER, to anchor during the interval 


of a contrary tide, in a foul wind; with 
intent to purſue the courſe the Rent fa- 
vourable tide. 


ETALINGUE, the clinch of a cabte; or 


that part which i is bent to the anchor, 
ETALINGUER, to clinch the cable to 
it's anchor, 
ETAMBOT, the amet of 2 — 
EFAMBRAIES, the holes or.ſcuttles in 
a ſhip's decks, through which the maſts. 
5 down ; alſo the partners of the 
ma 


.EVAMINE, buntine ; the cloth of which 


a ſhip's. colours are made. - 


ETANCHER, to ſtop a, leak 31 alſo to 


pump the water out of a ſhip. 

ET ANCONS, a ſort of Kanchinns..: See 
Eros rTIIIFVSò. 

ET APE, a mart, or place of public ale) - 
for merchandiſe; alſo a commercial port. 

ETARCURE. . * CHUTE. -..,.,' 

ETA T d'armement, a liſt, or regiſter, con- 
taining the number of ſhips, and offi- 
cers, deſtined for .a naval armament z 

as alſo. the quality and proportion of 
cordage, ſails, and mite of a ſhip, 
&c. 

Capitains du grand Er AT, or du Haut · 
bord, a captain of a ip of the line of 


batale 
Capitaine 


r 1 
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Capitnine du petit ETAT, a maſter and com- 

. mander, 

ETENDARD, the royal ſtandard, car- 
ried by the principal galley of France. 

ETE'SIES, or vents ETE'SIENS, trade- 
winds, or monſoons. ; 

ETOUPE, oakum, or oakham. 

E'TourPs Blanche, white oakum, or that 
which is formed of untared ropes, 

E'TouPE goudronnte, black oakum, which 
is made of tared ropes. 

ETRAQUE, the limited breadth of a 
ſtreak, or plank, uſed in ſhip-building, 
ETRAQUE de gabord, the garboard-ſtreak, 
or the breadth of the ſtreak next to the 

keel. 

ET RAVE, the ſtem of a ſhip. 

ET RE 4 fit, the ſtate of being buoyed up 

by the water. | 

ETRE d la gamelle, to meſs with the com- 
mon ſailors, 

ETRE au deſſus du vent. 
du vent. 

ETRE bangu or detbanguz, to be upon, or 
off, the grand bank of Newfound- 
land. 0 | 

ETRE dans les eaux d'un vaiſſeau, to be in 
the wake of a ſhip. | 

ETRE: de bout au vent. 
au vent. | 

ETRE flanc d flanc. See PROLONGER. 

ETRE pratique de la mer, to be accuſtomed, 
or inured to the ſea, ; 

ETRIER, the lower link of the chains of 
a ſhroud, which is bolted to the wales, 


See AVANTAGE 


See ALLER de bout 


\ABRIQUE, the. particular built or 
1 Arructure of a ſhip, either with-regard 
to her figure, or to the place where ſhe 
Was fabricated, . 
FABRIQUER, to build or conſtruct-a 
ſhip. | — 
FAC ONs, the narrowing of a ſhip's floor 
afore and abaft, | 
FAGOT. See Barque. 
FAIR abattre. See ABT TRE. 
FAIRE abrodage. See ABORDAGRE. 
FAIRE aizuade, or FAIRE de l'eau, to water 
a ſhip; or procure the proviſion of water 
neceſſary for a voyage, &c. 
FAIRE bon bord, or bonne bordée, to make a 


Ev1TE'E, a birth, or ſufficient ſpac 


1 
ETRIERS, ſtrops formed of a 


rope. See EsTROPEs. | 
ETUVE, a ftove in a dock-yard, fited 


piece of 


with furnaces and cauldrons, for tar- 


ing cordage, &c. 

EVENT, the windage of a cannon, or 
the difference between the diameter of 
the bore and the diameter of the ſhot. 

EVEN TER Hes voiles, to fill the ſails. See 
SERVIR. | | 

EVITE“E, the channel of a river, or the 
breadth of a channel. | 

in a ſhip may ſwing round at the length 

of her moorings. | 


EviTE'E is alſo the birth or ſpace between 


two ſhips at anchor, or between one 
ſhip and ſome neighbouring object; 
likewiſe the ſweep or ſwing of a ſhip 
round her anchor, at the length of her 
cable. | : | 
EVITER &@ marze, to ſtem the tide or 


current. 


windward, to ſtem the wind. 
EVOLUTIONS, the movements of a 
fleet in forming the line of battle, or 
the orders of retreat, or ſailing. ' 
EXERCICE, the naval exerciſe, or the 
preparatory practice of unmooring, ſet- 
ing ſail, ſtowing the anchors, &c. 
ExERCICE du canon, the exerciſe of the 
reat guns, 
EXPEDITION maritime a cruiſe or long 
voyage at ſea. 


F. 


good board or tack, when turning to 
windward. | 


FAIRE canal, to ſail through a ſtreight or 


narrow channel, 
peculiar to the 
ſels. 
FAIRE capet, to overſet, or overturn, at 
ſea. 1 | 
FaIRE chapelle. See CHAPELLE. 


This phraſe is more 
gallies than to other veſ- 


e where - 


EviTER au vent, to carry the head to 


— 


FAIRE chaudiere, to cook and prepare the 


ſeamens victuals. 

FAIRE courir, or recourir, to let run, or 
over-haul any rope. It is more particu- 
larly applied to the bowlines. 

FAIRE degrat, to quit a ſtation, on the 

banks 


* 


% 
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banks of Newfoundland, where there are 
few fiſh, in order to fearch for à better 
fiſhing- place. | 

Faire des. feux, to hang' out lanthorns, as 
ſignals of diſtreſs, in different * of a 
ſhip, in the night. 

Fairs du lais, du biſcuit, di vin, de bs fo 
rine, &c. to furniſh a ſhip with the pro- 
"ag of wood, bread, wine, Hour, 

0. 

FAIRE eau, to leak ; to make water. 

FAIRE 2/ſcale, to touch at any intermediate 
port in the courſe of a voya 


Faire feux des deux. boards, to cannonade, 


or Fra on an m from both ſides of 
a 

FAIRE "Filer un cable, to pay out a larger 
ſcope of cable. 

F 7 "3 E forcedes voiles to make fail; to crowd 
ai 

F a1R: force des voiler & rames, to crowd fail, 
and exert all the force of the oars. 

FAIRE gouverner, to cun the ſhip, or to 
ſuperintend and direct the helmfman. 

Faire honneur. See HoNNEUR: 

FAIRE la courſe. See ALLER en courſe. 


Faire la grande bordte, to ſet the half- 


watch, or the watch. of half the ſhip's 

crew, as at ſea. 

FAIRE la petite border, See Box pE x. 

Falk E /e nord, le ſud, &c. to ſtand to the 
northward, ſouthward, &c. 

FAIRE pavillon, to carry a broad pendent, 

as the commodore or commander in chief 
of a ſquadron, &c. 

FAIRE pavillon, or banmere d'une nation, to 

' | hoiſt or ſhew the colours. 

F ARE pavillon blanc, to diſplay a flag of 

- truce, 

FAIRE petites voiles, to be under ſmall fail; 

to carry little ſai], 

FAIRE plus des voiles, to make fail ; to make 

more ſail. 

FAIRE guarantaine, to perform quarantine. 

FAIRE route, to ſtand onward on the 

- courſe. 

FaiRE ſa route en droiture. 

Aroiture. 

FAIRE ſervir, to fill the ſails; to make ſail, 
after having lain- by for ſome time. 

FAIR E fon quart. See QUART. 

FAIRE fete, to carry the head to a current 
or wind. 

FAIRE une deſcente, to invade, or make a 
* upon, an enemy's country. 


See ALLER en 


D K U 


F AIRE- voiles, to 2 
get under fall. 
FAIS COURIR, 3 her Full 1 theorder 
7 hetmſnjan to ſteer the ſhip fo: as 
not 'to ſhake "ip the wind when” "cloſe 
Hauled. See alſo DE VIE df ves.” | - 

FAIT, fixed, or ſet- in; an epithet applied 
to the wind, when it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſettled for a conſiderable period of 
time. | 

FAIX, or Farx de pont. See ILOIAES. 

F ALAISE, a ſteep and bold ſhore. . 

FALAISER, to break or burſt over the 
rocks, &c. underſtood. of the waves 
upon a ſea - coaſt. 

FANAL, a light houſe on the ſea-coaſt. 
See PHaRE. 

FAN Al. is alſo the poop or quarter-lant- 
horn of a ſhip, 

FANAL de — the top · lanthorn. | 

FANAL de ſoute, the light-room of a ſhip's 
magazine. 

FANAUX de combat, the lanthorns uſed 
between the guns, in time of battle. 

FANAUX pour fignaux, ſignal-lanthorns. 

FANON, the balance of the mizen. 

F ARAILLON, a ſmall ſand-bank. 

F 1 a ſort of nets for fiſhing of 
co 

FARDAGE, the dinnage laid in a ſhip's- 
hold, when ſhe is to be laden in-bulk ; 
as with corn, ſalt, &c. 

FARGUES, or FaRDes, the ſides of a. 
ſhip's waiſt, from the main-deck- up- 
wards to the gunnel, - 

FASIER, to ſhiver the ſails, 


part, and ſet ily. to' 


See BAR 
BEYER. 
FA UBER, a ſwab; Whence, 


F AUBERTER, to ſwab a ſhip's decks,. 
&c, 

F AUSSE #7eoute. 

netes en itui, 

Faussk &trave, or rather Cor RE rave, 


FaussE galerie. See GALERIE. F 

FaussE guille, a piece of timber placed on 
the top of. the keel, in the interval be- 
tween the dead-wood afore and abaft : 
alſo the falſe keel. 

FAUSSES lances, wooden guns, fixed on- 
a ſhip's ſide to deceive an enemy in time 

of war. 

FAUX cot, the fide of a ſhip which heels: 
moſt, when ſhe is lap-fided, or not: 
trimed upright by her cargo. 


See E COUTEsS de bon- 


the ſtemſon. 


Faux 


F E U 


Faux #tai, a preventet - ſtay. It is alſo a 


general name for the ſtay . ſail- ſtays. 
FA ux #ambzt, the back of the ſtern- poſt. 
F Aux feux, ſignals made by falſe fires. 
FA ux pont, the orlop-deck, or platform. 
F Aux racage, à preventer-parrel, uſed to 


confine the yard to the maſt, in caſe the 


parrel ſhould be ſhot away in battle. 
This machine is never uſed in Engliſh 
ſhiping. 7 

Faux ringeot. See SAFRAN, 

Faux ſabords, falſe ports, painted in a 
ſhip's ſide, to deceive an enemy. See 
FAUSSES ſances. | 

FAYFENA, a ſort of Japoneſe palley, 


which uſually rows with about thirty 


oars. 

FELOUQUE, an Italian felucca, 

FEMELLES, the googings uſed to han 
the rudder on the ſtern-poſt, LA i 

FE'MELOTS, the googings of a boat's 
rudder, &c, . wed 

FER, a name given to the anchors of a 
row-galley. 

Fer de chandelier de pierrier, the iron- 
ſocket in which the ſwivel of a pedrero 
reſts and traverſes. | 

Fer de girouette, the ſpindle which ſupports 
the vane at the maſt head. | 

FERLER, to furl, hand, or ſtow the fails. 

FERMETURE. See the ſubſequent ar- 
ticle, 

FERMURES, the planks of a ſhip's fide 
in the intervals between the wales. 

FERRURE, the iron-work of a ſhip, as 
chains, bolts, ſpikes, nails, &c. 

FERRURE de chaloupe, the iron-work em- 
ployed to fit the maſt, boom, and rud- 
der of a long-boat. | 

FERRURE de gouvernail, the pintles and 
googings of a ſhip's rudder. 

FERRURE de ſabords, the hinges of the gun- 
ports. Se \ 

FERS d'archoutans, or ds boute dehors, the 

oooſe-neck of, a ſtuding-ſail-boom ; 
alſo the fork of a fire-boom. 

FeRs pour les criminels, bilboes, or fetters, 
to confine criminals. | 

 FESSES, a name uſually given to the but- 


tocks, or prominent quarters, of a Dutch 


flight or cat. 

FEU gregeois, an artificial fire, or inflam- 
mable compoſition, uſed ſometimes to 
burn an enemy's ſhip in battle. 

Feb ſaint-Elme, a corpoſant, ſometimes 


called Caſtor and Pollux, 


FEUX d'artifice, artifical fites uſed at fed. 


FICHURE, a fiſh-gig, or ſtaff with feve- 


1a) grains or prongs, uſed to ſtrike fiſh, 
; ” ſea, and called alſo FoksNR, which 
be 


FIGALE, an Indian veſſel with one maſt, 
and uſually rowed with oars, or paddles. 
FIGULES, ' or. Ficukes, See ExrIE- 
- CHURES, | Nef 
FIL ge carret, a rope-yarn. 

FIL de voile, de tre, or de trevier, twine for 
ſail- making. | 43. 4 
FILADIERE, a ſmall flat-bottomed boat 

- uſed on the Garonne. N 2 b 
FILAND RES, ſea-weeds which adhere 


to a ſhip's bottom that has been long 
upon the ſea. | | 


FILARETS, rails uſed to extend the net- 
ings on a ſhip's quarter, waiſt, or fore- 
caſtle. RN | 

FILE bouline, check the bowline l the or- 
der to eaſe-off, or let go the bowline, 
when the ſhip veers before the wind. 

Ne FILE plus, amarre !] keep faſt the cable ! 
ſtoper the cable ! veer no more! 

FILER, to ſlacken, or lower gradually. 

FILER du cable, to veer out, or veer away 

the cable, | „ 

FiLER' de'tcoute, to eaſe-off a' ſheet, See 
alſo LARGUER, ' | | | 

FLER le cable bout par bout, to veer away 
the cable to the end, to veer out the ca- 
ble end- for- end. 

FIL ER ſur ſes ancres, to pay out more cable 
to the anchors. | 

FILER toute Pecoute, to let fly a ſheet, as 
in a ſquall of wind which endangers the 


ip. 

& 41 a ſort of moulding on a ſhip's 

ſide. 

FILE T de merlin, marline; a ſmall line fo 

called. See MERLIN. | 

FILEUX, or Taquer. See Taquer. 

FIN de voiles, ſwilt of ſailing. 

FISCAL, or Avecat-FisCAL, an officer 
whoſe duty is ſimilar to that of the 
judge- advocate of a court - martial at ſea, 


FISOLLE, or Ficer Lt, whiping-twine 


alſo a fox, formed of a ſingle rope- 
"Arn, 

FLAMME, a broad-pendent, difplayed 
as a mark of diſtinction, ornament, or 
hana). 

FLANC de maiſon, the ſide of a ſhip. 

Etre FLANx c A FLANC, to lie alongſide of; 
to be broadlide and broadſide, 

FLASQUES, 


F; O. N 
FLASQUES, the cheeks or ſides of a gun 


carriage. „ 8 
FLECHE A. Shen. See Hinbrs and 
LissEs de poulain e.... 
FLET TE, a fort of punt, or flat- bottom 

ed boat, K in the paſſage of a ci or 
for ca goods, &c. 
A F LEUR AT level wich the ſurface of 
J the water. 9100 9241 
FLEURS, the riſing-line of the floor: tim- 
bers. A | 141 
F LIBOT, a ſmall Dutch veſſel Aich 
: uſually! carries: about. one hundred tons, 
and has u main-maſt and . fore-miſt, 
without any topamaſt,-..'i 1... 
FLIBUSTIERS, or Consaimts, free- 
- booters dn — l THAT 
FLORER un vaiſſeau, crude) n 
FLEURS, to pay a ſhip's bottom; to give 
her a clean bottom by carcening, be, 
FLOT, the flood-tide. © 
Demi-FLoT, half-flood. 
1lyaF LOT, wo tide flows, 10 is  Howing 
water. 
Etre a PLOT; to Has, to be afloat, 
the water. f | 


** 


FLoT, or Frors, the Gurge- or byes of 


- the fea, As „11 

Abandonner un AY TO a la merci des FLOTS, 
to let a ſhip drive at the r of the 

waves and: winds. | 

Lięns de F LOTTAISON, chenwater-line 

See LaGNE d'eau. * 1. 

FLOT TE, a fleet of thipe. "EF | 

FLOTTER, to ſwim or float upon ib 
ſurface of the water. 

FLOTTILLE, a ſmall ſquadron of Spa- 
niſh ſhips, uſually ſtationed in America, 

FLUTE, a flight or fly-boat, called alſo 

Pix gu, but diftering in ſhape from the 

- Engliſh ſhip ſo called. 

FLUX and REFLUX, the des of Sos 
and ebb, 

FOC, a jib. 

Le grand Foc, the ſtanding jüd. 

FOESNE, a fiſh-gig or forked n 


FOIT d mat, the height of a maſt, ex- 

pireſſed of a very taunt or high maſt, 

FONCET, a long flat-bottomed barge, 
for carrying goods in a river, &c. 


FOND, the ground or bottom of the len. | 


F OND d offut, the ſole or bottom of a Fun- 
carriage. om k „ua 

Ford & bonne tens, good holding. ground, 
or good anchoring- ground. 


. 3 Ar e 6 dm 
uſed to ſtrike fiſh withal, See FICHURE, © 


F O S 


Fox dt cale; the Weld:of a ſhips © IR a 

F op de cours, 3 af fine 
o „ og- Hin & „d. 

For n ide la hung, the plithoom or fooring 


of a top. 1 
Fox de mituvaiſe tent, bad anchoting= 


ground. 
. 


Fenn de roche; ro 
Fond deen, a bottom where the fand ap- 
.pears like bran. 3 „ 903 0! QOH 6 *t5 
Fonn de-veile, the bunt of u fail 9909 

Point de Fox p, out of ſoundings. 
Fond d'eiguills, à bottom or ground 
abounding with pointed ſhells. 
Fon p. han, or haut-Foxn, a ſhoal, or ſaod- 
bank, with ſhallow waters e 
renne di ane baſſe voile, the _ of a lower 

al 13 30 Aci 31481 &. I 
Prenare. Fond, toucber, relicher; e 
: — touch at a port or ann 
a voyage. 
Aller a Ford n, to fink; to 80 0 ths bee · 


tom. 

Plar. Feup d'un the floor or bots 
tom of a ſhip. 

FOQUE ae — lde — N 


FORBAN, a pirate, See PIRATE. 
FORCE de voilrs, fairr Forck de voila, to 
make ſail, to croud ſail. 
FORCER A. rames, to row ſtrongly, ſo as 
to redouble the efforts of the ars. 
FoRCER des voiles, to crowd ſail; to carry 2 
preſs of fail. See alſo Fain force, &c. 


| F ORCHETTE, a pair of ſheers, or ma- 


chine to maſt of difmaſt a ſhip. 

FORME, a wet dock. 

FoR Mx en talud, a flip, or declivity on the 
banks of a river, where ſhips are built. 

FORMES de vaiſſeaux. Sec BALOI ES. 

FORT ds virer, a term amongſt the French 
common ſailors, wry moves to, ava 

| heaving. — 

FORT UNE d, mer, a name given to an) 
unfortunate accidents or dilaſters of the 
. fea 52 fe e 

| or violent 
ſtorm; in the dialect of ence. 

Voile de Fon rux, the ſquare or fug-fait 
of a galley or tartane, in the Mediterra- 
nean. See TRRBOVP. 


FOSSE, a creek or ſmall n on the "ll | 


coaſt, where ſhips-may come to anchor. 

Foss is alſo a place out of Moons. on. 
the edge of a bank. 0 

Foss k aw lion, the boatſwain' 8 Rore-room, 
in the fore part of a ſhip. -- - © 


Bbb Fossz 


* 


1 R A 


Fossx aux cables, the cable-ſtage, or cable-' 


tier, in the orlop, &c. 


Foss x aux mäts, a maſt-pond, or. place 
- where the maſts are kept afloat in falt. 


water, in a dock- yard. 1 


FOUET TER, to ſtrike or flap back a- 


gainſt the maſt; expreſſed of the ſails of 
a ſhip, when they are firſt taken aback. 
FOUGON, the coboſe, grate, or fire-place 


of a ſhip, in the language of Provence. 


- FOUGUE, a 4 ann See ARTI- 


MON. * 
Vergue de Fovavr, dhe croſs-jack-yard, 
See VERGUE-SECHE. | 7 - 


Perroquet de Fou uk, the mizen top · fail. . 
FOQULOIR, an inſtrument which ſerves as 
a rammer and ſpupge of a cannon. 
FOUR, a ſort of breaſt- hook or knee uſed 
to ſtrengthen the bows of a boat. 


bers, placed in the after and fore hold. 
FOURCHE de potence de pompe, the ears of 


a common pump. 


FOURCHES de carene, breaming-hooks, 
or forks uſed to hold the flaming furze 
or # to a ſhip's bottom. cg grav- 


F Ot RRER, to ſerve; the cables as with 
plat, rounding, keckling, &c. 


FOURRURE, a general name for ſervice | 


of leather, plat, canvas, or ropes. + 

FOYER; a light-houſe; a light or fire on 
the ſea coaſt, to direct ſuiping in the 
night. See Puank. | 


' FRAICHEUR, a freſh. wind or eady 


breeze. 
FRAICHIR, to freſhen, dew ſtronger ; 
expreſſed of an increaſing gale, 


| FRAIS. a light or ſmall: breeze. * ; 
FRANC FIG pumped out, o or free of v wa- 


ter. As 


Rendre le navire Franc d'eau, to pomp the 


water out of a ſhip's bottom; to free her 
by the pumps. 


FRANC-funin, a white Sev ri or large 


untared rope, uſed fox ſeveral purpoſes. 
FRANCHE-bouine. See Au plus pres. 


FRANCHIR Ie lane, to head the fea; to 


ſail againſt the ſeting of the ſea. 


FRANCHIR Peau See Rendre le navire 
Franc, &c. 


FRANCHIR une roche, to paſs over, or forge 
off from. a rock, after having ſtruck, _ 


touched, or reſted upon it. 


FRAPPER, to fix-on upon their maſt- 
** &c. 


F RONTEAU, the 


F U 38: 


FRE'GATE, a ſrigate of war: accordiag 
to the acrangement of the French navy, 
this claſs comprehends all müßte of war 
from 50 to 20 guns. 

FRE'GATE d'avis, a loop of war, packet- 
boat, or tender, a 

Fre'GATE legere, a light or ſmall frigate, 
carrying from 30 to 20 guns. | | 

FREGATE!, frigate-built, or formed with a 
deep. waiſt. , 

FREGATON, a ſort of Venetian ketch, 

FREINS. | See ReftrBgins.' 

FRELER, to furl, or hand- any ſail. Sce 
"FERLER. ; 


F REQUEN TER un port, to trade often to 
ole harbour. 0. 10 2 | 


ed alſo Yetement. 


F RET, the freight or hire of a 7 5 | al 


— FRE TER, to freight o or: hires a, ſhip... ; 
FOURCATS, the cratches, or floor-tim- 


FRETEUR, the proprietor or owner of a 
82 * whom the fteight for any dt 
pai 
FRIBSUTIER.. See FLigusrizks. | 
FRISER les ſabords, to line the gun-ports 
with bays or kerſey, ſo as to prevent the 
water from entering at ſea. 
FRISONS, cans or jugs. 
— i a mould- 
ing ornamented with ſculpture, and 
ſometimes a ſort of baluſtrade, reaching 
athwart the ſhip from one ſide to the, 
. Other, and ſerving to terminate the quar- 
ter-deck and poop at the fore-end, and 
the fore-caſtle both afore and abaft. | 


FRONTON, See Ecusson and 3 


ROIR. 

FUNER un mdt, to fix the landing rig- 

ing on the maſt-head, 

FUNIN, cordage of a certain ſize, which 

is particularly uſed for the runing- ropes, 

and ſometimes for the ſtanding riging. 

See FRANc fun n. 

FURIN, the offing ; the high ſea ; deep- 
water; as, 

Mottre un vaiſſcas en FURIN,,. to carry, or 
conduct a ſhip out to ſea, or over the 

bar, &c. of a harbour into deep wa- 

ter. 

FUSEAUS, or TAQUETs de cabeflan. See 

| UETS, 

F USER dans un brillot, the aſſemblage of 
troughs wherein the train of a. fire-ſhip 
is laid. | 

Foust's d'aviron, a mouſe raiſed, on the 

middle of an oar, to. confine it in the 
ſtrop or grommet. 2&3"; I6 

2 Fusk'E 


3 


8 A I 
Fus de vindnt, or dt'cabe/lan vilant,! the 
barrel or body of the windlaſs, in which 


the hand are lodge to turn it FUT a> 
_—_ * UTA 


. 


adàbout. . 101? 
* de tourntvire, the mouſes of the - 
voyol. 


b 2 30 . 


ABARE, GaBanne, 2 fort of flat- 
bottomed lighter or barge, uſed-in 
the, river Loire, to lade and unlade ſhip- 


GABARIER, a Kekter-man, or the per- 
| "= who conducts the gabare. 
.GABARI, a fort of model to repreſent the 

outline and thickneſs of the frames of a 

ſhip's timbers. See Courrx. 

Premier GABARI1, or rather maitre GABA- 

RI, the midſhip- frame. 

GABARIS d Parriere, the after-frames. 


GABARIS de Favent, the fore-timbers or 


frames. 


' GABIE, the top, in the diale& of Pro- 


VENCE, 


£ : — 35 the captain of the main, or fore- 


5 GABORD, the garboard- ſtreak, or plank 
| next to the keel in a ſhip's bottom, 
-GABURONS. - See JouMELLEes. 
. GACHER. See RAMER./ 
GAFF E, a boat-hook. See Croc. 
GAFF ER, to hook and draw any thing 
near with a boat-hook. 
GAGNER /e vent, or GAGNER au vent, 


Sc. to gain the wind of; to get to wind- 


ward of, See AYANTAGR du' vent. 


CGAGNER fur un vaiſſean, to fore-reach, or 


| gain ground of ſome ſhip in company. 

| GAGNER un port, un havre, un degri de la- 

titude, to ſecure a harbour, or arrive at a a 

. rendezvous without interruption. © 
GAILLARD, orCHaTe av, the elevation 

of the quarter-deck or. fore- caſtle. 


GAILLARDELET TE, or GALAN, the | 


flag of the fore-maſt. 

GAILLARDET, a ſort of broad pendent 
diſplayed at the fore-maſt- head. 

. GAINE de flamme, the canvas edging fixed 


on'the * 12 a . to contain CEP” 
Rock. 


| f f 111 fl i 7 * 
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GALIOTE, a hal 


Etre à la GANRLLE. »: 


G A R 


FUSTE, 2 low-atid»>capacious veſlel mal 
ated with ſails. and oarsy) 91 tl 1911 
EE Son vane;ſtock :- 
LE, the water and: polen. 


er * Hob x a1 1187 
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GALAUBANS, the back-ftays of the top- 

maſts and top- gallant- maſts. 
GALE ASSE, a galleaſſe, or "poem alley of 
GALERE, a rew-galley, 

A 2 row- 10k & AUO 1 
GALERE'patrone, x 22 of the gallies 

of France, Tuſcany and Malta.. 
GALERIE, the gallery or balcony of a 

ſhip's ſtern, or quarter... 
GALERIES du fond de cule, certain paſ= 

ſages formed cloſe: to the ceiling i in the 

- hold of a ſhip of war, for the Gſcovery 

of leaks. '' See ACCOURSIED: | 
Fauſſ GaLERIEs, the badges of the quar- 

ters in a ſmall ſhip, ' 5 4 
GALET, a ſea-coaft abounding with 

flints. 
GALETTE, round and Kar ſen-biſcuit. 
GALION, a galleon, or Spaniſh ſhip of 
| war of the Indian fleets :02 59} cg 
ley3-alſa as Dutch 

fiſhing veſfe]. $37 1; 1 JSAHOIAA 7 
GALIOTE à bombes, a ine ketche: 
GALIOTE ſervant de yacht e aN 
or advice- boat. 974 
GALOCHE; A — 


:3;hole 
made in the coamings:of a hatehway, 
wherein the cable lies when the hatches 
are laid. bw 24 (NOR Nn 
GaLocuz likewiſe Ade tho ſtock or 
frame into which. the feet of the ſheet | 


kevels are fixed upon the. ſhĩpꝰ a ſide. * 


GAMBES de bune, the futtack, ſhrouds. 

GAM ELLE, a bowl or platter td hold the 
ſailor's victuals; alſo a meſs o οmpany 
of ſeamen who eat together se 

ee Ern, SC. 

GANTERIAS. See — 


GARAN r, a tackle- fall, or the part upon 


which the labourers ꝓull inchoiſting, &c. 

ag the ſouth- weſt wind, in the 
\ diate& of Provence. #7 

B bb 2 GARCETTES, 


S A R 


GARCETTES, à general name for all 
ſorts of plaited cor z as, | 

Maitreſi-GAaREETTE, 1 7 
middle · gaſxet of a yard. 

GARCETTES de bonnettes, the keys ot but- 
tons of the bonnets. 

GARCETTES de fourrures de cables, plat, for 
ſerving the cables. 

GARCETTES de ris, the reef. points of a 
fail. 

GARCETTES de tournevire, the nippers of 
the cable,, by which it is attached to the - 
voyol. 

GARCETTES” de vdilrs, the gaſkets blob 
are uſed to furl the ſails, 


GARCONS de bord, the ur ſeamen ä 


in a ſhip of war or merchantman. 
GARD ES, or Quan, the wate ng. 
GARD E au mat, a perſon who looks out 
at the maſt- head. 
- GaRve-eorps, the fde-netings, or quartey- 
netings of a ſhip. : 


GaRDE-cote, a ſhip of war which crulſes - - 


on the coaſt of a nation, to protect it 
from the inſults of enemies, or pirates. 

GARDE des cite a military guard, em- 
ployed to defend the coaſts in time of 
war. 


GARDEN, pow(ier-chaſts, ox cartridgh- 


cheſts. 


GARD de la — a midſhipman, bi 


naval cadet. - 
Gare: — an officer Gmilar — the 
"ſt6re-ketper of a dock. yard. SIREN 


Gan- -minagerie, a ſhip's jpoulteren, or 
perſon Who takes care of the mne 
fowls, &c. in a ſhip. 


GARD ER un vaiſſeau, to n or 


watch the motion of an enemy's ſhip, ſo 


as to prevent her from eſcaping: alſo to 
guard and protect a ſhip... : - 


GARDIEN * fe 4 Find the hoat- : 


ſwain's yeoman. 


GARDIENNERIE, or CnaMBaR des - 


5 


G ©O R 

GARGOUSSIERE, a cantridge-box,” Ir 
| _ exrtouch+box, for ſta} arm 
-GARTT TES, the top- brimi, or top - rims. 
GARNIR, or rather Gn k ER. See GRE EB. 


Gannik lr dag fan, to rig the capſtern, by 


fixing the voyols, bars, pins, and ſwifter, 
ſo as to be ready for heaving. 


GARNITURE, the ſtanding and runing- 
riging of a ſhip, together with the ſer- 
vices of the yards, 

ATTE, the manger of a ſhip. 
AVITEAU, a buoy, in the diale& of 
Provence. See BovE't. 

GEN OU, la rume, the loom oſan 63 

GENOUX 4: fond, the lower — 
che timbet s Ita off 

GEnovux de es the lower futtock- 
riders. ü 

GENS de kane See Beinen 

- Gens' d _ A reer name for: wart 
ners. [3 041170 

Ge xs du in zb, the feward's crew 

or aſſiſtants. 

GERSEAU, a block-ſtrop. - 'Bee Es- 

TROP E. | 

GIBELOT, the ſtandard which faſtens 

the cut- water to the ſtem ; called alſo, 


bnd more properly, Covnns capucine,s 


canoniers, the gun-room. ' See SAINTE-= | 


BaRBE, 


GARDIENS, . | Mad leg Fo hg the | 


ordinary men of a deck-yard, under me 
command of the maſter attendent. 


GARES; certain ſmall docks 'or dete, | 


formed on the fide of a narrow canal, to 


contain boats, that others may paſs the 
more eaſil 


' GARGOUSSE, or Gancoucus, the 


| cn_—_ of a Cannon or other fire arm. 
* f 4 


J 


GINDANT. See GUINDANT\ 

— ACN the vanes of the maſt- 

eads 

_GiRovisTTEs quartes, very broad vanes, 

GISSEMENT, the bearings of coaſts or. 
latitudes, | with reſpect to each other, br 
to ſome diſtant o / 

GLACGONS, or lunes te cla, flakes, dr 

; Iſlands of ice. 

GOLFE, a gulf of the fea, r Mexico, 
of Lyons, &. 

GONB58, the gudgeons, by which the 
rudder is hung to the Bern- pott. See 
FERRURE & gouvernuil. 

GONDOLE, à gondola of Venice: | 

GON DOLIERS,' the maſter and crew of 

a gondolaa. 

GONNE, a ſea-caſk ſomewhat larger than 
a barrel, | 

GORET, or GoRRET, a hog, or nl 
bruſh to ſorub the ſhip's bottom under 
water. 

GORETER, to bog a veſſel; to apply the 
hog to her bottom. 

_ GORGERE, or TAILLEMER, the fobe- 
moſt and loweſt part of the cut · water, 


or knee of the head. 
GOUDRON, 


& R A 


Go RON, or Gov Av, t 

60 RONNER, to tar .2 
her ſides with tar. 

GOUELETE, a ſchooner. 

GOUFFRE, a gulf, race, ot whitlpodl ; 
as the race of Portland, &c, 

GOUJURE, the notch or channel cut 
round the outſide of a block or dead-eye, 
to receive the ſtrop or rope which is fixed 
therein. 

GovJure de chouquet, the hole in a cap, 
through which the haliards of a ſail is 
ſometimes reeved. 

E the ſtrait entrance of a bar- 

ar,” ff 

 GOUPILLE, the forelock of a bolt. See 
CLAVETTE, 

GOURDIN, a cobing- board, uſed to pu- 
nim the flaves in the gallies. 

GOURMET TE, a ſhip- boy, ſervant, or 
apprentice, in che dialect of Provence; 

alſo a watchman appointed by the mer- 
chants to take care of the N. in a 
lighter till they are ſhiped or landed. 

GOURNABLES, tree- nails. 

GOURNABLER un vaiſſeau, to drive 
— tree · nails into a ſhip's ſides, or bot- 


GOUTIERE, or T1&E-PoiNT, the wa- 

ter ways of the decks. 

GOUVERNAIL, the helm or rudder of 
a ſhi 

GOUVERNE ot on tu as le cap, or a tel air 
de vent, thus boy, thus! or, ſteady as you 
go! the order to ſteer the ſhip exactly 
as ſhe ſtems, or carries her head. 

GOUVERNEMENT, the navigation or 
ſteerage of a ſhip. 

GOUVERNER, 4A ſteer a ſhip or boat. 

GouVERNER 4 nord, to ſteer northward. 

GOUVERNEUR, or TIMONNIER, the 
helmſman or ſteerſman. 

GRAIN de vent, a ſudden ſquall of wind or 

rain, or of both. 

GRAIN peſant, a heavy or violent ſquall. 

GRAND nat, the main-maſt of a ſhip or 
boat. 

GRAPPIN, a grapling or grapnel. 

GRAPPIN d main, or GRAPPIN d'abordege. 


tar, 
ſhip, or pa 7 


a fire-grapling, or grapling of the yard- 
arm. 


GRAPPINER, to warp a veſſel towards 

a flake of ice, by graplings and ropes. | 
GRAS de mer, foul water, diſcoloured wa- 
ter at the mouth of a river, &c. 


— GRASSE-Bouline. © 


& U T 


See BoulI Nx. 

GRAT TER un vaiſſeau, to ſcrape a are 
whence, 

GRATOIR, a ſcraper. | 

GRAVE, a plarform of flints, &c. where- 

on to dry fiſh in Newfoundland, 


 GRE'EMENT, a general fame ſor the 


riging, comprehending alſo the maſts, 
yards, and the ſails when they are bent, 

GRE'ER, to rig a ſhip, or fit her with 

” riging, blocks, ards, ſails, &c. 

GREL N, a aul er, or ſtream cable. 

GRENADE @ main, a grenace 3 alſo a 

owder-flaſk. 

GRENIER, the floor-ceiling of a ſhip, or 
a ceiling which reaches only from the 
kelſon to the floor heads. 

Charger en GREN1ER, See CHaroae, 


Se... 

GREVE, a flat low, and ſandy ſhore. 

GRIBANE, a ſmall veſſel navigated on 
- the coaſt of Normandy, and carrying a 
main-maſt and fore-maſt, without any 
tops. 

GRIGNON, ſea bread called ruſks, com- 
mon in'Holland and Denmark. 

GRIP, a ſmall veſſel reſembling a ſchooner 
or ſhalfop. 

GROS dun vaiſſeau, the breadth, or ex- 

© treme breadth of a ſhip. 

GRos temps, a hard gale of wind; blowing 
weather ; foul or ſqually weather. 

GROSSE awvanture, bottomry. 

GRUE, a crane with a wheel, uſed on: 
wharfs and keys, 

GUERLANDES. See GuirLanDs. 

GUET ae la mer. See GaRDss des cates; 

GUI, the main-boom of a ſloop; alſo the- 
fore-boom of a ſchooner. 


GUINDAGE, the act of hoiſting with 


- tackles in general, but more particularly 
when they are applied to the lading or 
unlading of a ſhip; it alſo implies the 
money paid to thoſe who are employed: | 
in ſuch exerciſes. 

GUINDAGES likewiſe imply the tackles, 
and other machines uſed in lading, 
&c, 

GUINDANT 4'un pavillon, the hoiſt or 
height of an enſign or flag. 

GUINDAS, the windlaſs.- See e- 
vAur. 

GUINDER, to ſway up a top. .maſt, 
GUINDERESSE, a top-rope, uſed to. 
1way up, or lower the top-maſt, 
GUIRLANDES, 


* 


* 


2 


H A U 


GUIRLANDES, the: breaſt· books in a GUITRAN, 


ſhip's bow. 


H A U ? 


a ſort of bitumen, or pitch, 
| uſed to pay a ſhip's bottom. 


GUISPON, a bruſh uſed to pay the ſhip s GUMES, or GUMEREs, a general name 


bottom with ſoap, tar, &c. 
GUITERNE, a prop or ſhore, uſed to 

ſupport the ſheers which are employed to 

maſt a ſhip, or take out her maſts, 


given in Provence to all large r 3 as 
hauſers, cables, &c. * 


H. 


kets, trowſers, &c. 
ITACLE, the binacle. 
HAC HE coignte, an ax or hatchet, uſed by 
ſhip-wrights, &c. 
HACHE &armes, a pole- axe or battle-axe. 
HACHER, to hew or chop with an axe. 
HALAGE, the tracking or towing a ſhip 
from one place to another. 
HALE 2 bord, the boat rope, or gueſs- 
rope of a boat's moorings. 
HALE-bas, a down-haul, or down haul 
tackle. 
HAL E-bouline, a freſh- water ſailor; 
HALER, to haul or pull upon any rope. 
HALER 72 vent, to haul the wind, or come 
nearer to it's direction. 
HAL ER à la cordelle, to warp a ſhip from 
one place to another. 
HALEUR, a perſon who tracks a boat by 


arope reaching aſhore and ene round 
his waiſt, 


HAMAC, a N 
HAN CHE, the quarter of a ſhip. 


e de bord, eee as jac- 
AB 


HAN GARD. a ſhed or ſtore-houſe in a 


dock-yard, wherein the maſts and pieces 
of timber are covered from the weather, 
and ranged in order. 
HANSIERE. See AUSSIERE. 
HARPIN, a boat-hook. See CRoc. 
HARPON, a harpoon, uſed in ſtriking of 
whales, Kc. whence, 


HARPONNEUR, 


ployed in the ſervice above mentioned. 
HARPONS, are alſo ſharp cuting- hooks, 


laſhed to the yard-arms to deltroy the 


2 riging, in the act of board- 


HA BAN 4 vo le d'etui, the guy of a 
lower ſtuding-fail boom, or of the 
main-boom of a brig, ſloop, or ſchoon- 
tr. | | 


an harponeer, em- 


HAUBANER, to faſten the ſtay of a gin, 


triangle, or ſuch ſort of machine, to 
a ſtake or 


HAUBANS, the ſhrouds of the maſts, 

HauBaAns de beaupre, the ſtanding lifts of 
the ſprit- ſail yard. 

HAauBANS de chaloupe, the gripes or laſh- 


ings of the boats, by which they are 
_ faſtened to the decks at ſea. 


HAVRE an haven, or harbour 

HAvRE-brut, an harbour formed by na- 
ture. 

HAvRE de toutes mares, a port acceſſible at 
any time of the tide, 

HAUS>ER un vaiſſeau, to raiſe a diſtant 


ſhip by approaching her gracually in 


chace. 
HAUSSIERE. See AussSIERE, 
HAUT & bas, the order to the men at the 
pump to take long ſtrokes, which will 


not ſo readily fatigue them as the ſhort 
ones, which are quicker. 


HauT-pendu, a ſinall cloud Frogs! with a 


heavy ſquall. 
HauTE-mer, the offing. 


HAurE- marie, le 4 de Peau, pleine-marte, 


high water, a ſpring- ae, a ſpring- 
flood. 
HauTE- 1 contingent- money, ex- 


pended on account of any extraordinary 
charges. 


HAUTES-woiles, the topſails and top-gal- 
lant- ſails. 

HAUTEUR, ou LATITrupE, the diſtance 
of any place in degrees, from the equi- 
noctial. See LATITUDE. 

HauTEUR de cambet, the height of the 
ſtern- poſt. 


Ha ur EUR de Pitrave, the height of the 
ſtem. 


HAauTEUR entre deux ponts, the height be- 
tween-decks. 


HAUTS 


H O N 


HAU TS d'un vaiſſeau, the heights or emi- 
nences of a ſhip. 

Mettre les mits 45 hune Hau Ts, to ſway- 
2 the topmaſts; to get the topmaſts an- 


HAUTURIER, or pilote-HAuTURIER, 
a pilot who directs the ſhip's courſe by 
celeſtial obſervations. 

HAYE, Hart, a ridge of rocks, a chain 
of rocks under water, or near the ſur- 
face of the water. 

HEAUME, the tiller, or bar of the helm 
in ſmall veſſels. 

HELER un vaiſſeau, to Hail or accoſt a 
(hip at a diſtance. 

HERPE de plat-bord, the drift-rails on the 
bow quarter of a ſhip. - 

HERPES de poulaine, che rails of the head. 
See Lifſes de POULAINE. 

HeRPEs marines, a general name for what- 
ever is thrown upon the ſea-coaſts of va- 
lue, as coral, amber, &c. | 

HERSE de poulie. See EST ROE. 

HERSES daffut. See Envts. 

HERSILIERES, certain knees placed he- 
rizontally on the quarters or bows of a 
ſhip, cloſe to the gunnel. 

HEU, a large hoy, a failing lighter. 

HEUSE, the ſpear of a pump, gun 

with it's box. 

HILOIRES. See ILLoIREs. 

HISSE, HISSE, boitt away! boift bear- 
tily "oh 

HISSER, IsSER, to hoiſt or pull up any 

thing by a tackle. | 

Hiss ER en douceur, to hoiſt handſomly, or 
7707 

HIVERNER, to winter, to lie up in a 
port during the winter ſeaſon. 61 

HOlRIN. See Orin. .- 

HOLA, hoa the ſhip a boy l. an e 
tion to hail or accoſt a ſhip at a diſtance. 

HOLA- * a 1 which anſwers to yoe- 
hoe. 

HOMME, a name frequently given as a 
token of diſtinction to an able or expert 
ſeaman. 


HONNEUR, faire honneur d une b e. 


to give a good birth to, or keep loaf ' 


from any rock, or ſhoal, or other wa 


HYDROGRAPHE, : an 


HH X DB 
jet which might intercept © a ffipꝰs 
courſe, 

HOPITAL, an hoſpital-ſhip, that attends 
on a fleet to receive the ſick. 

HORLOGE, an half-hour glaſs for regu- 
lating the watch. 

HOUACHE, or SILLAGE, the wake or 
track of a ſhip in the fea, made by her 
= {age through it. 

HOUCRE. See Hovrquse. 

HOULES, or /ames de mer, the waves of a 
| ſwelling or breaking ſea, 


HOULEUX, a rolling and turbulent ſea. 


HOUPE'E, the 10. or ſwell of a wave 3 
whence | 

Prendre la Hour E, to watch the ſwell, 

as in mounting from a boat into a ſhip, 
when the boat riſes. 

HOURAGAN. See Ovuracan. 

HOURSE, or OuRrce, the vangs of a 
mizen-gaff or yard. 

HOURDI. See Life de Hour Ds. 

HOURQUE, a Dutch howker; a parti- 
cular ſort of ho 

HOUVARI, a ; hs land-wind in the 
Weſt-] adies. accompanied with 220, 


thunder, and lightning. 
HUNE, the top. 


HUNES at perroquet, the te topmaſt ctols- 


trees. 

HUNIER, a topſail. ib e1 of | 

Le grand Hunizn, the main-topſal. 

Le petit HUNIER, the fore-topfail; + 

Avoir les HUNIERS 4 ini>qult, 26) Habs the 
topſails half-maſk u 5007 6 

Avair les HUNIiERs ne ta haue the top- 
ſails ſet. ommad s YAM At 

Mettre be. vent ſur „Hum to/ brace 

the topſails to the wind, (of ih them 
aback on the maſk dv bg e ον 


Amenen les HuN1ERs fur Jeteng t lower the 5 


topſails down upon the:capsynich bs 
HUT TER, to lower the lower ard down 

a port-laſt, and peck them up ſd as to 

| hold leſs wind, as when a, thipi rides at 


anchor in a 1 8 


bydrographer » 


employed by the . to teach naviga- 
tion mee nen 


21 . 


AC, or Jacur. See YacurT. . 
JACQ, the jack of the bowſprit. See 
PAaviLLoN. * 
JALOUX, a name given in Provence to 
the quality of rolling violently at ſea; or 
of being crank. 
FAMBES de hune. . See Gamsrs de hune. 
JARDEN, a name ſometimes given to the 
gallery or balcony of a fhip. . 


| JARLOT, the rabbit, ar channel, cut in 


the ſtem afore, and in the ſtern-poſt a- 
1 &c. and into the keel, to receive 
the ends or edges of the planks envelop- 
ing the ſides and bottom of a ſhip. 

JAS, or JovaiLs @ancre, the anchor- 
ſtock ; or the two pieces * which it is 
compo ſed. 

JATTE, the manger of a ſhip. See 

. GaTTE.. 

JAVEAU, a bank, or ſmall ifland, form- 
ed in a river by a maſs of gravel or mud. 

JAUGE, the tonnage or burthen of a 
veſiel, 

JAUGER, to meaſure, or take the di- 
menſions of a ſhip, in order to diſcover 
her burthen. 

JAUMIE RE, the hole in a ſhip's coun- 


ter or ſtern, which contains the rudder- 


head, and in which it is turned by the 


tiller; the lower part of it is uſually 
covered with a piece of tared canvas 
nailed to the rudder, to prevent the en- 
trance of the water. 

JET de voiles, a complete ſuit of fails for 
all the maſts, yards, ſtays, &c. 

Jer alſo implies any part of the cargo, &c. 
thrown over-board in a ſtorm. 

Faire le Ixr, to throw ever- board the car- 
7 or any part of it, in a dangerous 

orm, in order to lighten the veſſel, ſo 
as to prevent ſhipwreck oi foundering ; ; 
on which occaſion the maſter uſuall 
draws up a proteſt againſt the weather, 
&c. on his arrival in port. 

JETTE E, a pier, or mole-head, form- 
ed by a heap of ſtones ſunk at, or near, 
the entrance of a harbour. Alſo a great 

Wharf or key, ; 


JETTER a la ny, to throw hap thing 
 over+board.. 

Jar TER dehors le fond i, to foot 
the topſail out o the top. 

JxT TER due bled, — int 210 A 
to trim the corn, ſalt, or ſuch like ma- 
terials, to the other ſide of the ſhip, on 
any particular occaſion. 

JerTER Pane, to let go the anchor; to 
drop anchor. 

JxrrER la ſonde, ou le plomb, to ſound, or 
heave the lead. 

JETTER un navire fur un banc, ou ſur us 
racher, ou a la cate, to run a ſhip aſhore, 
upon a bank, rock, or coaſt, to avoid 
an enemy. 

JEU du gouvermaii, the play of the helm or 
rudder. 

ILLOIRES, two ranges of planks runing 
fore and aft in a French ſhip, through- 
out the whole length of the deck an each 
fide of the hatches, in-the ſame plice 
where the carlings are fired! in an Engliſh 
ſhip of war. 

INCOMMODE,, diſabled by the loſs of 
maſts, ſails, or riging. See DE'sRM- 
PARE”, 

INGENIEUR de la marine, an officer 
who conſtruQts the fortifications of a ſea- 
port, either for attack or defence: alſo 
a perſon employed to ſurvey coaſts, draw 
ſea-charts, and teach the theory of navi- 
gation. 

INONDER, to overflow a country as by 
an inundation of the ſea. 

INSPECTEUR des confiru#71ons, an officer 
whoſe duty is nearly ſimilar to that of 
our ſurveyors of the navy. 

INTENDANT ge marine, an all who, 
by his duty and authority, reſembles our 
reſident commiſſioner of a dock. yard. 
See COMMISSAIRE general de la marine, 
where his office is particularly decrib- 
ed. 

INTENDANT des arm#ees navales, an officer 
appointed to regulate the juſtice, police, 
and finances of a naval armament. 


4% INTENDANT 


L A M 


"INTENDANT giniral df bn marin, 2 com- 
miffioner-general of all the 7 dock- 
INTE! and ports of the 
TERLOPRES, ſmugglers, or contre 
band traders. 
| INTERRESSE'S. See Cannonuns. 
INVESTIR,; to touch, or ſtop at any port 


in a voyage; alſo to be driven into a 
road or harbour. 


JOL, a Daniſh yawl. 
JONCTION de deux flotes, ou de devs ar- 
met navales, the conjunction of two 
fleets of ſhips of war, or merchantmen, 
JONQUE,' a ; Chineſe junk. 
- JOTFES, the fore-part of a ſhip's bow, 


contained * ns cat-head and the | 


ſtem. 
JOTTEREAUX, , the cheeks of the head. 


JoTTEREAUX de nat, the cheeks of the 


maſt. 
JOUER A. zuavervnöl, to play the beim, 
or traverſe it from ſide to ſide, as in light 
' winds, 
Joves, to fetch way ; v0, | 
Le mit Joux, the maſt fetches way. 
JOUES de virevant, the checks of the 

__ windlaſs.. - 

JOVETS, certain lampe or plates of 
iron, uſed to prevent the bolt- Heads 
from cutting the timber into which they 

are driven; 1 


A 


9 2 n ; 
LAN 
— %. 


Jovxrs de pompe, the iron Champs naned 


on the cheeks or ears ofthe pump, thro? 
"which the bolts are introduced. 


JousTs 1 2 de arifſe, plates of iron nail- 


ed on -heads 1 of the jears, to 
preſerve chem om the iron pins of the 
eur- block. 


1 UR, a light- port; alſo the interval left 


between any two pieces of timber, to 


preyent them from chafing each o- 
ther, 


JOURS. ' \See'Szjours. ©» 

ISLES auen le bent, the Leeward Itands 
of the Welt Indies. 

IsLEs du vent, the Windward Hands of 

ISSAS. See . 

ISSER. See HISssER. | | 

ISSONS, thick white ropes, occaſi _—_ 
employed as jears to the lower 

9 or hve, n away! 


ADE is in general 


the of an 
yards but more 12 topfail 


"hs UE de palan, the runer of a tackle, 
JUMELLER un nät, to fiſh a maſt, or 
faſten fiſhes upon it. 
JUMELLES, the fiſhes of the lower maſt, 

ann the ebb-tide, 


way 2 


- * 1 
* 
— 
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 ABOURFR, to raiſe; or harrow che 


4 ſurface of the ground wich the ſhip 8 
keel, in affing over a ſhallow, 
Z' ancte LA peux, the anchor comes 
bome, ſhifts,' or looſens from it's hold. 
LAC, a great lake of freſh water. 
\ LAGAN, See Cos xs d? d mer. 
LAGON, «a ſort of bay. e 
LAGUE #un veifſeat, the path, ck, or 
wake of a ſhip. See SILLAGE. 
+ LAISSES & reli, a ſort of bank thrown 
* the waves of the ſea, N any 


\ LAMAN AGE, Hafling pilotage, or the 
act of piloting a veſſel into, or out of 
any harbour or river. 

e a harbour or river pi- 
| 955 


La LAME 


LAMES 4+ 17 thi waves or binone 
of the ſe. 

La LAME vient de Pavant, the ſea comes 
a- head. 


La La ME vient 7 de Pein the fea. comes 


aſtern, the ſea follows the ſhip. | 

prend par , le travers, the ſea + 

ſtrikes the h upon the hroadſide; ex- 
preſſed of a mip when ſhe lies in the 
trough of the ſea. 

Courir au devant de 44 LAM, to ſeud belhre 
the ſea. 


 LAMPES Phabitacle the lawps of the bi- 


nacle, 

LAMPION, a ſmall lamp, uſed” to enter 
the ſhip's magazine. 

LANCER, to ſheer or yaw to the right or 
left of the ſhip's courſe, 


Ccc 'LAxXCER © 


„ LB B Y 


LANCER u 1 war a Teau, to launch a 
hip from the ſtocks into the water. 
LANCER une maneuvre, to belay a rope to 

a cleat, or timber-head; 
LANGUE de voile, the goring of a fail, 
or that part which is next to the leech. 


LANTERNE &@ gargouſſes," a cartridge- 


- caſe, to carry the cartridges from the 


ſhip's magazine to the artillery, in the _ 


time of battle. | | 

LANTERNE à mitrailles, a caſe, box, or 
caniſter, filled with caſe-ſhot, or lan- 
grage, wherewith to charge a cannon. 

LANTIONE, a ſort of row-galley, na- 
vigated on the coaſt of China. 

LARDER la bon#tte. See Box RTT E lar- 

Als. 5 

Au LARGE | ſheer off ! the order given 
by- the centinel on a ſhip's gangway to 
any adjacent boat, to keep aloof, 

Courir au LARGE, ſe mettre au LARGE, to 
ſtand off to ſea ; to bear out from the 

_ coaſt towards the offing., 

LARGUE, the offing ; ſea · room; out at 
ſea. IE 

Vent LARGUE,: a large, or quartering 
wind, | | | 

LARGUER, to relax, or looſen ; ex- 
preſſed of a ſhip that ſtrains violently in 
a high ſea, ſo as to open in ſeveral 
places. 

LARGUER Ane amarre, to caſt off, or let 
go a belayed rope. 

LASSER, or LAckx une voile, to reef a 
courſe with a reef - line. 

Voile LATINE, a lateen ſail. 

LATITUDE, latitude. 

LATTES à baux, the ledges placed in 
the intervals between the deck-beams. 
LATTES de caillebotis, the battens or laths 

of the gratings. 

LATTES de galere, a 
beams, uſed to ſupport the decks of a 
gallery. 

 LAZARET, a lazaretto, or building to 

receive perſons while performing quaran- 
tine, &c. | 

EE”, the fair way of a channel, harbour, 
or river. | 

LEBESCHE, the ſouth-weſt wind, in the 
dialect of Provence. 

LEGE, light; without. a cargo 
kind: underſtood alſo of a ſhip which is 
not ſufficiently. ballaſted, | 

LEST, a general name for any ſort of 


doe of broad thin - 


of any 


* 
. * 
i — 
. . 
4 
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LrsT bon, or bon LesT, good ballaſt ; or 
ſuch as lies firmly in the hold, without 
incommoding the pumps ; as ſhingle, 
gravel, &c, 24. 

LES de plongeurs, a weight uſed by the 
divers in the coral-fiſhery, It is faſtened 

ſecurely to their waiſts, to balance them 
in the water, and keep them ſteddy, 
that they may traverſe the waves eaſily, 
without being toſſed about. 

LEsT gro, or gros LesT, heavy ballaſt, 
compoſed of large ſtones, or pigs of 
iron. 7 

LEsT l/avi, waſhed ſhingle ballaſt. 


LEST mauvais, bad ballaſt, as ſand, ſalt, 


Kc. which is apt to melt or penetrate 
through the ceiling, and choak the tim- 


bers and pumps. | 


Le L8sT roule, the ballaſt ſhifts, 


Vailes d LES, port-ſails, or pieces of can- 
vas, depending from the port-hole. of 
the ſhip, into which the ballaft is thrown, 
to the ſide of the ballaſt-lighter, in or- 


der to prevent the ballaſt frem falling: 
into the water. 


' LESTAGE, the ballaſting of a ſhip, or 


furniſhing her with balla 

LESTER; to ballaſt a veſſel, or furniſh. 
her with. ballaſt. ' 

LESTEUR, a ballaſt-lighter. 


. LET TRES de repriſailles, letters of mart. 


LET TRE de mer, a paſſport. 

LEVEE, a ſwelling ſea. 

11 y ade HhLEVE'R, the ſea riſes; there is 
a broken or boiling ſea. 

LEVE-rame / unſhip the oars ! the order 
to the rowers to lay in their oars. 


LEVER Pamure, to tack, or ſhift the- 


tack ; to put about. 
LEvER Tancre, to weigh the anchor. 
LEVER Pancre avec la „ to weigh che 
anchor by the buoy-rope in the. long» 
boat. See ANCRE, CF, 
LEVER la fourrure du cable, to take the plat,. 
or other ſervice, off from.the cable. 


LIVER /e I de grand uoils, to haul up the 


weather clew⸗ garnet of the main-ſail. 
LEVER les terres, to ſuryey the coaſts, ,in- 
order. to dra a chart thereof. | 
LEvER un objet avec la bouſſole, to ſet a di- 
ant object by the compaſs, in order to 
diſcover the bearing thereof. 
EEVIER, a lever formed of a handſpike 
or crow. | 
LEVIER d croc, a.clawed-handſpike... _ 
LIAISON, the connection or faſtening: 
| | together 


L O F 


together the ſeveral members or pieces 


of timber of which a ſhip is compoſed. 
LIBOURET, a line or ſnare for fiſhing 
of mackarel. 
LIEU, a league, or meaſure of three miles, 
common in aavigation. 


LIEURES, the lower futtocks of a boat.. 


See GENOUX. 
LIEUTENANT-amiral, See Vice-Amis 
RAL, gf 
LituTENANT- geniral des armies navales, a 
rear- admital in the French navy. 
LizurEN Ar de vaiſſiau, the lieutenant 
of a ſhip of war. 


LIGNE, a line of battle. * 


Adarcher en Licns, to fail in a line. 
Lroxk d'eau, a water- line. 


Lions d'eau-du vaiſſeau charg?, the load 
: water-line. 


Un coup dt canon; a la LiG6xnt de eau, or à 
fleur d eau, a ſhot between wind and wa- 
ter 


Liows de ſind, a ſounding-line, or lead- 


line, | 
Le fort, the extreme breadth of a 
ſhip. 144 
LIGNES, ſmall cords or lines, uſed on 
ſeveral occaſions at ſea. 
Licnes d'amarrage, ſeiſings, or laſhings : 
LINGUET, c. — enden 
— , the a CA 
LIOUBE, the ſcarf by which a jury-maſt 
is attached to the ſtump of a maſt that 
has been carried away, - | 
LISSE, et CarREaAv, a general name for 
the ſheer-rails and drift-rails. 
Liss de hourd:, the wing-tranſom. 
LissE du plat-bord, the waiſt-rail. _ 
LissE de pont. See BARRE du pont. 
Liss E de aubans, the ſheer-rails. 
LISss ES de la rabbatue, the drift -rails, | 
LIT, the bed or channel in which a river 
runs. 


LaT de marie, a tide-way z a part in the 


ſeas where a current flows, or where 

there is a flux and reflux of the tide. 
Lir du vent, the ſource or direction of the 

wind. | 


LIURE, the gammoning of the bowſprit. 


LIVRE à livre, a phraſe which implies a 


participation of gain or loſs of every 


owner of a ſhip's cargo, in proportion to 


his ſhare, 

LOCH, or Lox, a log and line. 

LOF, the weather-ſide of a ſhip, or that 
which js to windward of the maſts. 


L U 2 


Aller a Lor, to fail cloſe to the wind; * ! 

Bouter le Lor, to trim all ſharp ; to ſpring 
the luff. 

Etre au Lox, to be upon a wind, or cloſe- 
hauled. ö * 

Tenir le Lor, to keep the wind, or wea- 
ther-gage. 

Lor au ie / luff, boy, luff! the order to 
ſteer the ſhip cloſe to the wind. 

Lor tout / put the helm a- lee. | 

Lor pour bf hard a weather! the order 
to the belmſman to veer. or wear, and 
— the wind on the other ſide of the 

ip. fn 

Lor is alſo the weather-clue of a ſail; 

hence, | | 2208 


| Live le Lor de la grand wile, or live le grand . 


Loy ! haul up the weather-clue of the 
mainfail ! | wakes Þ 
LOGE, the birth or cabin of an inferior 
officer. | A 
LOIER, the wages or pay of a ſeaman. 
LONGIS, the treftle-trees of the tops, &c. 
LONGUEUR d la guille, the length of 
the keel upon a right line. 


. LonGuEUR de Pitrave d Uitambord, the 


length of a ſhip at the height of the 
ſem, or the diſtance between the top of 
the ſtem and the top of the ſtern-poſt. 
LonGvevk du cable, a meaſure of 120 fa- 
Ar uſually called a cable's length at 
ea. . | : 
LOQUETS 4@'#contilles, the hoops or claſps 
of the ſcuttles, | 
LOVER, or Rovex, to coil away a cable. 
See ROVER, | 
LOUVOYER, to ply to windward. 
LouvoytR ſur onze pointes, to lie up 
within eleven points of the other tack, 
or to ſail five points and a half from the 
wind. | 
LOXODROMIE, an oblique courſe in 
navigation, or a courſe which croſſes the 
meridians at equal and oblique angles. 


LOXODROMIQUES, tables of differ 


ence of latitude and departure. 45 
LUMIERE du canon, the touch- hole of a 
cannon. WON eat 
Lumiere de pompe, the hole in the ſide“ of 
a pump, through which the water is diſ- 
charged upon the deck, or into the pump- 
dale. | 


' LUNETTE d'approche,” ou de long vue, a 


teleſcope or perſpective-glaſs. | 
LUZIN, a ſmall line called houſing, or 


houſe - line. | de 
Cecc2 MACHE- 


ed of ruſk, or broken biſcuit. 


Mares tend dd dem 
ACHINE à mater, the ſheers of a ſheer- 


hulk, or other machine for maſting a 

_ ' | 

' MACLES, netings of the quarters or ſides 
of a ſhip. 

MAESTRALISER, a name given in the 
Mediterranean to the weſt variation of 
the magnetical needle. 

MAGASIN general, a ſtorehouſe, or ma- 
gazine, to contain naval ſtores in a dock- 


Ard. |; | x 
MAGASIN particulier, a ſtorehouſe which 
contains the riging and cordage uſed for 


the king's ſhips, magazines, &c. 
MAG AS INS, the ſtore- ſhips which attend 
on a fleet of men of war. 


MAHONNE, a fort of Turkiſh galeaſſe. 


MAILLE, the keys or buttons by which 


a bonnet is ſaſtened to it's ſail. 


MAILLES, the intervals, or. ſpaces, left 


between a ſhip's timbers. 

MAILLET- de calfus, a caulking: mallet. 

MAILLET AGE, the ſheathing of a ſhip's 
bottom with ſcupper- nails. 

MAIN avant, the order to pull on a rope 
band-over- hand. 

MAJOR, an officer who has the charge of 


mounting, regulating, and relieving the 


marine- guard in a ſhip, &c. 
e the maſter · gunner of 
a ſhip. | | 
Second MATTRE-canonnier, the gunner's 

mate. | 
MaiTRE de chaloupe, the coxſwain, or pa- 
troon of the long · boat. 


Mair RE de [equipage, or MATTRE entre- 


tenu dans le port, an officer whoſe duty 
reſembles that of our maſter-attendent in 
a dock-yard ; inaſmuch as he has charge 


of whatever, relates to the equiping, 


mooring, or ſecuring of ſhips ; as well 
with regard to riging, arming, and fit- 
ing them for ſea, as to the careening and 
floating them out of the docks. | 
MATTRE de grave, a perſon appointed to 
take care of the ſalt cod, whilſt drying 
upon the flakes at Newfoundland, 


MaATTRE de hache. See CHARPENTIEI. 
MaAirRE-mateur, the maſter maſt-maker. . 
MaiTRE des ponts & des pertuis, a maſter 
wherry- man, or water man, whoſe of- 
fice it is to conduct the ſmall craft of a 
harbour through bridges, or other dan- 


gerous places. | 


MAITTRE de ports, an harbour-maſter, or 
officer appointed to take care of a port, 
and it's booms, and places of anchorage z. 

to arrange the ſhiping conveniently there» 
in, and regulate their moorings wich re- 
gard to each other: He has alſo the com- 
mand of the ordinary- men employed 
about the riging, careening, &, _ 

MAITRE de ports is likewjſe an officer re- 
ſembling our tide-ſurveyors of the cuſ- 
. toms in an out- port. 

MAITRE de guar, a principal wharf-mafter, 
or officer appointed to regulate the af- 
fairs of wharfs and keys, and the ſhip- 

ing moored along-ſide thereof: to ſee 
that the fires are extinguiſhed at night, 
and that no fires be made in any ſhip or 
boat during the night: He is beſides to 
appoint the praper places for ballaſting 
and unballaſting veſlels;; as alſo far ca- 
.reening, caulking, and repairing them, 
and taring their riging: Finally, he is 
to place the light-houſes, beacona, and 
buoys, where neceſſary; to examine once 
a month, and after every ſtorm, the u- 
ſual channels of paſſage for ſhiping ; and 
to ſee whether the ground has not. ſhiſt- 
ed, ſo as to alter the uſual ſtations of. an- 
chorage. 

MaiTRE de vaiſſeau, or CAPTAIN E, the 

maſter or commander of a merchant 


ſhip. | 


| MaiTR&E de vaiſſau de. guerre, the maſter 


of a ſhip of war. 


| MaiTRE-valet, the fhip's ſteward. 


MAL de mer,  ſea-fickneſs, 4 
MALE BESTE, malebéte, or petarafſe. See 
PETARASSE. » | 

MALINE, a ſpring: tide. 
MAL. /ain, foul ground; bad anchor- 
ground. | | 
MANCHE, a great channel ; as, /a 
| MANcRE 


MAN 


MAN Britarmique, the Engliſh chan- 
nel; 
nel of Br iſtol, &c. 

Mancus d Peay, ou MANCHE pour Fran, 
a canvas or leathern hoſe, to conv 


water from the deck into the caſks whic 5 


are ſtowed in the hold. a 
M ANCHE de pompe, the pump-hoſe. 
MANEAGE, a name given to thoſe em- 
ployments, or or 1abours, for which the 


crew of a ſhip can demand no additional 


of the merchant. Such is the lad- 


ing a ſhip with plant, timber, or green 


or dried f 
MANEGE du navire, the peneral trim of 
a2 ſhip, with regard to the ſituation of 


the maſts and the center of gravity; as 
alſo to che diſpoſition of the falls, and | 


the efforts of the wind and ſea. 


La lune a MANGE,, la lune Niarszgts, i 


the moon has eat them up, or will eat 
them up; underſtood of the clouds: a 
cant phraſs, uſual amongſt common 
ſailors, to exprefs the diſſipation of the 
clouds on the riſing of the moon. 

Emi MAN OE par la mer, to be in the'hol- 


low or trough of a high: ſea, which of. 


ten breaks aboard. 

MANGER du ſable, to flog the gas er 
cheat the gl 
man, who turns the -watch«plaſſes be- 
ſore they have run out, in order to 
ſhorten the period of His watch. | 


Tam MANIABEE; moderate weather, 


and wind favourable for ſea. 
MANNE, a ſort of hand 'baſker, uſed on 
ſeveral occaſions i in a ſhip. - 
MANCEUVRE, the wotking of a ys 
or the direction of her movements,. Fl 
the power of the helm, and the diſpo 1 
tion of the ſails to the wind. 
Maxoboen 
ment which may be performed upon 
deck, by the effort of the ropes upon 
the ſails and yards. 
M-woEeuvRE' fire, a dextrous management 
of the fhip in 1 her. 


MAaNomuyRE greg, heavy and laborious 


work in a ſhip; as tie embarkation of 


the artillery and cables, the Nbwage of 
the anchors, &e. 


ManogeuvRe Hardie, a difficult or anger 


ous operation at ſea or on ſhip- board. 


M-anoEUVRE haute, the ernployment of 
the: ſailors in · the tops, at the mant beds 


and upon the yards. 


la Maxcns de Briſtol, the chan- 


3 expreſied of the ſteerſ- | 
 MANTEAURX, two folding-doors in a 


M AR 


MANOEUVRE torture, a lubberly, or auk- 
ward manner of working a ſhip. 


MANCEUVRER, to work a ſhip, or di- E 


rect the movements of a fleet. 

MANCEUVRES, a general name 
to the 
age of a ſhip; but more particularly to 
the ſtanding and runing ropes. 


given 


 Manozuyrts & quene de rat, ropes which 


taper to the end; as the main and fore 
tes. 

Manotvvess en Sa, flack ropes which 
are unemployed, 


en to the largeſt ropes in a ſhip; us 
the ground-tackling, and the principal 
ſtays.. 


MAnoEvvRES paſſes d contre, ropes lead- 


ing forward; 3. a8 thoſe of the mizen- 
maſt. 


MANCEUVRIER, an able or expert 65 
officer; or one who is perfectly ſkilled 


in-working a ſhip by ever method of 


failing. 
MANQUER, to fly-looſe ; EG of 


riging, fails,” blocks, and cord- 


| MANG6zUv RE5=/najors, a name uſually giv- N 


— 


MAvozvYRzs paſſes a a teur, ropes leading f 


a rope which i is broke, or looſened from 
the place where it was made faſt, ſo as 


to be blown out to leeward, &c. 


bulk- head. 


MANTELETS, the port: -lids, or covers 


of the. ports in a ſhip's fi 8. oy 


MANTURES, the rolling waves of the © 


ſea. See HouLes, Laws, and Coup 4 
MER. 


 MANUELLE, the whip- ſtaff of a helm 


an inſtrument which is now entirely 5 
uſed. 


. | MAQUILLEUR, a decked boat, uſed in 
UYRE baſſe, the work or einplby- n 1. 
MARABO OUT, a fail hoiſted ja che gale | 


the mackarel - fiſher 


lies in ſtormy weather. 
MARAIS /alans, ſalt· pits on the un 
or reſervoirs to contain ſea- water, for 


the purpoſe of making ſalt. . 
MARANDER, a phraſe uſed by the com- 


mon failors in the channel, ahi 


ſteer eaſily. 


MARCHE- PIED, the horſe of any yard. 


MARCHE-PIED is alſo a ſpace, about three - 
fathoms broad, left on the banks of A 


river, whereon to draw boats aſhore, 


Nc. 
MARCHER. See Ordre de MARCHE. 
MARCHER 


M A R 


MARCHER dans les eaux d un autre vaifſtau, 
to ſail in the wake or track of another 
ſhip. 

MARCHER en. en to ail in a line, or 
column. 

MARE AGE, the hire or pay of a ſailor 
for an particular voyage. 

MARE E. the tide. e ＋ LUX & reflux. 

La MaxE E eff haut, it is high water. 

MARE E gui ſoutiennent, a tide which coun- 
teracts the wind, with regard to a ſhip's 


courſe, enabling her to turn to wind- 


ward better. 

Mortes MARE'ES, neap-tides, or dead- 
neap. 

'MARE'ES qui portent au vent, a wind- tide, 
or tide which runs to windward, 


MaRE'ts & contre-marees, tide and half- 
tide, 


MARGOUILLET, a bull's eye, or wood- 
en traveller. 

MARGUERITES, a name given to ie 
gers, or ſuch ſort of purchaſes, uſe 
pull a rope with greater effort. 

Faire-MARGUERITE, to clap a meſſenger 
on the cable, when the anchor cannot 
be purchaſed by the voyol. | 

MARIN, a ſea-faring man of any denomi- 
nation. 

MARINE implies in general the know- 
ledge of maritime affai airs: alſo the per- 
ſons employed in the ſea-fervice, &c. 

Gens de MARINE, ſeamen, fiſhermen, &c. 

.Officiers de MARINE, ſea-officers, 


| MARINIER, a name generally given to 


failors ; but more particularly to lighter- 
men. 

MARITIME, marine, of, or belonging 
to, the ſea. | 

Baiteaux MARNOIS, a yacht, hoy, or 


ſmack, employed on the rivers of Marne 
and Seine. 


MARQUES, the ſea- marks obſerved by 


the pilots upon any coaſt; as mountains, 
ſpires, windmills, &c. 


MARS [LIANE, a ſquare- ſterned ſhip, 
navigated on the gulph of Venice, and 
along the coaſts of Dalmatia, They are 


of ſeveral ſizes, the largeſt carrying about 
oo tons. 


 MARSOUINS, a name given to the ſtem- 
ſon ſorward, and to the falſe poſt abaft. 

MARTEAU 2 dents, a claw-hammer uſed 
by ſhip-wrights. 

M ART CLES, or Iignes de trilingage, a 
crow-foot, or complicated ſpan, 


* 


Maxxrict Es is alſo a name 


& — 10 


to the furling- lines of ſmall ſails. 


 MARTINET, is properly the runer or 


tye which is faſtened to the dead - eye of 


a crow- foot, formerly uſed as 2 r toping- 
lift for the mizen- yard. 


MARTIN ET is alſo a general name for the 


haliards, or n. of a c 
foot. 


MASCARET, a violent eddy of the tide. 
MASLES, the pintles, by which /the rud- 


der is bung upon the ſtern-poſt, See 
FeRRURE de gouvernail. 


MASSE, a large iron maul, uſed by ſhip- 
wrights to drive the tree ·l nails and bolts 
into the ſhip's ſide; alſo a very long till- 
er uſed in ſome lighters. 

MAS ULIT, a ſort of Indian boat, whoſe 


ſides are compoſed of the bark of tren, 
and caulked with moſs, 


MAT, a maſt. The principal maſts of a 


ſhip are, 


Te grand Mar, the main-maſt, 


Mar de miſaine, the fore-maſt, 


MA dartitimon, the minen-mal, 


Mar un brin, a maſt formed of one piece 
of wood only; ſuch are the bowſprit and 


top-maſts o all ſhips, and all the maſts 
of a ſmall veſſel. 


Mar force, a maſt which is ern . 


Mar jumellt, reclamps,. or renforce, a maſt 


which is fiſhed i in a weak place, or op- 
poſite to any ſpring. 

MATS de rechange, ſpare top-maſts, or 
maſts in reſerve. 

Aller a MaTs & 2 cordes, Mettre d Mars 
& a cordes, ſe mettre d ſec, to ho + Shag 
ſcud under bare poles. 

Mars venus d bas, diſabled dts, 

Mars de bune hauts, to have the top-maſts 
an end, or ſwayed 

MATAF IONS, knittles, or ſmall ro- 
bands. 


MATE“ en caravetle, fited with pole top- 
maſts. 

Marz“ en chandelier, maſted upright. Ex- 
preſſed of a ſhip whoſe maſts are ſtayed 
ſo as neither to hang forward or aft. 

MarTE” en frigate, the bent or inclination 

of the maſts, when they rake forward, 
or ſtoop towards the head. | 

Marg“ en fourche, or d corne, maſted for 
a boom and gaff ; as a ſloop or ſchooner. 

Mark“ en galere, to be maſted as a galley ; 
having only two * without any top- 
ma 


MArr 
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Marz en, maſted for a bot which 
crofles the ſail diagonally. 

MATELO T, a ſailor, or mariner 3 a man 
before the maſt. 

- MATELOTAGE, the hire, wages, or 
7 of ſeamen. 
H oft un bon MAPELOT) he is an able ſea- 
man. 


Vaiſſaau Marzuor, a good company- 


Keeper, or -a ſhip that ſails well, and 


keeps her ſtation in a fleet; alſo the 


ſhips; in a fleet of men of war, which 


are appointed ſeconds to the admirals or 
commanding officers. 


MATELOTS.gardiens, the ordinary-men 
— 5 2; dock-yard, and it's har- 
bour or dock; including alſo the carpen- 


ters and caulkers appointed to watch in 
the ſhips of war. 


n to fix or place the maſts of a 
| MATEREAU, A ſmall maſt, or-end of a 


MATEUR, a maſt-maker, See MaiTzg- 
mateur. 
MATURE, the art of maſting ſhips ; al- 


ſo a general name for the maſts them- 
ſelves. 


La MaTuRE, the maſt-ſhed, or the place 


where the maſts are made. 

MAY, a fort of trough. bored full of boles, 
wherein to. drain cordage when it is 

newly tared. 
| MAU ERES, or Mavoxs, the ſcup- 

per- holes. 

MECHE, the. match by which a cannon 
is fired. 


body of the capſtern. 
Mchz de mat, the main or middle piece 
of a lower maſt, when the latter is com- 


poſed of ſeveralipieces,; as uſual in many 
ſhips of war. 


Mzchz du gouvernail, the principal piece 


of a rudder. 
Mzcns d'une cord, the middle rand of a 

four- ſtranded rope. 
MEMBRES de vaiſſeaus. a 


compoſed ; as the floor-timbers, top- 
timbers, and futtocks. 

MER, the ſea; whence, 

Pleas: Ma, ſull ſea; 3 


Haute Mx, high water. See MARE E. 


Mes ſans fond, a part of the fea where 


there is no anchoring- 
7 . 


MchE de e the miigte-piece, | or 


name given to 
any of the pieces of which the ribs are 


MeTTRE le linguet, to 


> 
. | 


La Mx a'perdu, the tide has fallen ; it is 


falling-water. 

La Mn briſe, the ſea breaks, 

as by ſtriking a rock or ſhore, ' 

La Mex brile, the ſea burns, as in a dark 
and tempeſtuous night. 

La MER #ft courte, the ſea runs ſhort, bro- 
ken or interrupted. 

La Mex 9 longue, the ſea runs long and 
ſteddy; or without breaking. 

La mo tale, the ſea is ſmooth, as in a 

calm. 


La Mx nie. the ſea roars, as being, 


turbulent. 


La Mx rapporte, the'ſpring-tides have re- 
commenced, 


or foams; 


La MR roule, the ſea rolls. 


La = oy ſe creuſe, the ſea riſes and runs 
croſs 

La Mx va chercher le vent, che wind riſes 
againſt the ſea. 

1ly a de la Mx, the ſea runs high. When 
the violence of the waves are abated, - 


they ſay, in a contrary ſenſe, I. 1 
plus de Man. 56 


Jeiter d la Mx; to throw overboard. 

Metire a la MER, or faire wailes, to put to 
ſea, or ſet ſail. 

Tenir la Mn, to keep the ſea, or hold 
out in the offing. 

Tirer a la Mx, to ſtretch out to ſea. See 
BouTER au large. 

Recevoir un coup de MRR, to ſhip a ſea. - 

MERLIN. marline, or merline. 

MERLINER wne voile to marle a fail to 
it's foot-rope. 

Arbre -de MESTRE, the main · mal of a + 

row alley. TE 

METIRE A bord, to bring, or Carry a- 
board: . 


METTRE d l wile, t to get under fail, to 
ſet ſail. 


METTRE un navire en rade, to carry a ip * 
into any road, 

MxrrRE & terre, 
to diſembark. 

METTRE la grande voile 2 Pechelley to get 
the main-tack down with the paſſaree. 

METTRE es: baſſes voiles ſur les cargum, to 
haul up the courſes in the brails.: * 


to carry, or put aſhore; + ; 


MEeTTRE les woiles dedans, MeTTRE à fec, - 


eu METTRI & mits & d cordes, to take 
in, furl, or hand all the fails. 


paul the capſtern, 


or put in the paul. 


MeTTRR:un matelet d * to ſet one of 


the 


M O N 


the crew aſhore; to turn adrift ar ma- 
roon a ſailor. = 

MEeTTRE un anere en place, to tow an an- 
chor on tha bow. 

-MEURTRIERES, on Inoue, the 
loop-holes in aſhip's fides or bulk- heads, 
through which the muſquetry 1 is fired on 

the enem 

MI- mart. Nee Honikx. 

MINO T, the davit of a ſhip : 

boom. See DEFENSE. 

Coins de MIRE, the coins, or aiming 
wedges of à cannon. 

Prendre ſa Mik E, to take aim wich a can- 
non; to level or point a cannon, or 
other fire arm, to it's object. 

MIRER, to loom, or appear indiſtinctly, 
as the land under a cloud on the ſea- 
coaſt. 

MIROIR. See Ecussow. 

MIS AINE, the fore - maſt. | 

- Mis A1NE,: or voile de MISAIN E, * fore 
ſail. 


alſo a fire- 


MITRAILLES, a general name 6 lan- 


grage ſhot. 


MODELE. See Ga ARI. 

MOIS de gages, the monthly bey, er wa- 
ges of a failor. 1. | 

' MOLE de part, a pier, or meta:hend.. a 

MOLER en pouppe, ow poger, to bear a- 
way and bring the wind aff, 1 in the dia- 
lect of Provence and Italy. 

MOLIR wne corde, to Sacken, ande or 

eaſe off a taught rope. 

- MONSON, or Mouson, a monſoon, or 
trade-wind of India, 

| MONT ANS de poulaine, the ns of 
the head, or vertical rails, which are 
uſually otnamented with. ſculpture, 

MonTANns de voute, the ſtern timbers. 


Le MONTANT'-ge Fear, or le fot, fow- 


ing water; the flood-tide. 

MONTE, mounted, or equiped with. a 
certain number of guns, or; men; as, 

Vaifſeau MonTE' de 30 ou 60 — ſhip 
mounting 50 or 60 guns. 

Vai 6 os MoNnTE” de trois cents Lads a 

ip maned with three hundred .hands, 

or-whoſe complement conkits of three 
hundred. 

| MonTer le gouvernail, to * the r. 

Mon rER an vent, to ſpring the luff, or 
haul the wind. | 


MONTURE, the arming a ſhip for war, 


or mounting her with cannon, and o- 
ther fie - arms, and maning her. 


- MOUILLAGE, anchoring-grou 


M Oo N 
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MOQUE, « heart, or de of 'a 


ſtay. 
Mogus da civadiere, a bre ſheet- 
block, 


Moc de trilingage, the dead. 9 of a 


crow - foot. 


MORD RE, to bite, or bold faſt 3, r- 
ſtood of the claw or fluke of an anchor 


which is ſunk in the ground. 


| MORNE, a name given in America to a 


Cape or promontory. 


MORTAISE, a hole, or montiſe,. gut to 


receive the end of à piece of timber, 
called the tenent or tenon. 

Mos TA1SE de gouvernas!, the hole i in the 
rudder-head which contains the tiller. 
MoRTAISE. de poxlie, the channel, or va- 
— ſpac e in a block which contains the 

eave. 


Mon rA 1sn du mit de 1 the fid-hole of 


a top-maſt. 
MORTE-dcou, or MTR nip- 
_ or neap-tides ; alſo dead low wa- 


MORTIER, a mortar, employed to throw 
bombs or. carcaſes from a ketch. - 


MOUFELE.d pauke, the ell of block. 


See ARCASSE. 


rs . 
Mauvais Mouuraes, foul-ground ; bad 
anchor-ground, or foul bottom. 
MOUILLE, let go the anchor ! the or- 
der to let the anchor fall from the cat- 
dead to the bottdm.; ,- 
OUILLE” d un ancre de flots E un ancre 
de jaſſani, moored. with. one anchor to- 
wards the flood, and another towards the 
ebd.. 
MoviLLE” entre u & marie, Moden be- 
tween wind and tide. 
Bien-MouiLLE“, well moored; or moor- 
ed in a good birth and anchos-gound. 


 MOUILLER, or Mou Vancre, to 


Jet go tbe anchor z to come to an an- 
chor, or ſimply to anchor, 
Movurkx a a veile, to let go che anchor 
whilſt the ſails are yet abroad. 
Mov1LLER en croupiere, to moor with a 
ſpring upon the cable, in arne $0, can - 
nonade a fort, & c. z 
MoviLLER en patte d'oie,. to moor with 
three anchors a- head, equally diftant 
from each other, and appearing like 
the foot of a govie. 
Mobil EA [ ancre de FAT to. moor with 
the boatz 3 OF to Cary. out 2 anchor. 


I | | MovILLER 


N A OT 
Mognigs uu tiles, wet che falls; f a  MMOUTONNER,; to- Sm; 


practice uſuab in light winds, 1240 ＋ 
Moons ER parſla quille, a ſarcaſtichl ex- 


 1preffion 


ſay, every nail in her bottom bs an an- 
-{chbes 53. 4 4533p af OH 24 1-16: 
MOULINET, @ ſmall windlaſs, 2s chat 
of a lanch or long -boat. 
MovuLIngET à bi,, a Fon pan vie 
MOURGON. See PLoxctur, + : 
MOUSSE}: gorge d bord, à ſhip-boy 3 


one of the prentices, or officers ts. 


TACELLE, a ſleiff, or wherry, with- 
out maſts or fails, and r N 
ployed to paſs a river. 
N AGE, the row-lock of a boat See alſo 
AUTARELLE! wo MM EETLDOITIO 
Nad d bord; come Idas erich the boat 
— xa to the rowers. in the long- 
boat to bring her aboard, or along hide 
of the ſhip. 
Nags: 4 fire abattre, pull to leeward | 
| the order ta the rowers in a boat, to tow 
the ſhip's head to leeward; : +, 
Nan aw nent, pull to wi wands: or 
the ſhip, to wind ward! 1 Ting 55 
Nacs de force, pull chearly i in the boat 
Nax gui z/ part, pull with the ones 
ate ſhiped. +14 2 


18 
tow 


i3 Cikk 1.8 225 


Na AGE ſec, row dry! the order to row 
without weting the paſſengers _} 
NA ribæd, & ſtie bur- lord, pull the 
ſtarboard — and hold water with hp 

- larboard oars n 

5 HART RAMER, or Voouzs, to a, 
or _ with che dum. in a N ſmall 
"veſſel. 

Nacun: ſees: to touch the ſhare with dhe 
dars in rowi 10d 
Nack, tant d avirons par bande, to row 

ſo many bars on a fide; * 

Naczr % bout, to tom landing or with 
the face towar the boat's head. 
NAGER en arriere, to back aſtern with 

the oars, - 


met to row the Jong> 
NAT mats uſed to line ws blies, 


® .* 
Ln 32 


implying thatla ſhip ig faſt a. 
ground In the ſame ſenſe £8 9 + * 


NAviGER, ar terre, or dans. h terre, to 


N O 1 


expreſſed or 
tho waves in a tempeſt or turbulent ſea. 
MOYEN-para/leh; the- middle latitude in 
navigation, or the parallel chat holds 
the middle. place between the latitude 
' . departed from, and the latitude arrived 
in, gifs A 
MULET, a fort: of nene veſſel with 
MUNITION; RE. . — 
A an aalen 
or a contractor for 
Commit a MonrTIonAins.. 2 Sa? Con. 
WIG on 65 


— 


or bread- room; 2s. alſo to cover 

= 'cxiliogef abe ſhip s hold whea ſhe is] 
den wich corn, in order to. preſotve 

contents. 
NAVET TE, a ſmall Ladion vel. 
NAUFRAGE, ſhipwreck. - . 4 6 f 
Naur, thipwrecked... . 3140 
NAVIGABLE, capable of navigation, 
NAVIGATEUR, a mariner, or ſeaman. 
NAVIGATION impropres coatting, — 

ſailing along ſhore. - 
NaviGaTION propre, «1 art "of filing by 

the laws of bn mars | e 
A0. 
NAVIGER,. to, ſail, or duch thip' 


courſe at fea. . - 


35 


de aſhore by the dead reckoning ; to z- to 
ahead of the ſhip by eſtimation. 


 NaviGER; far un grand cercle, to ſail upon 


the arch of a great circle. 


NAVIRE, a ſhip. - See alſo V A888AU. > 
Beau NAvIa E en rade, a good N 

NEUVE,- a ſort of Cnall flight, uſt wo - 
CHE., , . 


the Dutch in the 2 filhery, 

. reſembling 2 buſs. See L 

NEZ, the noſe, beak, or head of a ſhip. 
NOCHER, a name z 90 


80 runl ABR, a noQurnal. 
GE rn iba, which, 8. 

an epithet w an wers to 
clouded, or indiſſi act, It is. ſoon co 


[1 ,0f. chy bocinons h en cannot pankly 
.. diſtinguiſhed by an * in jakjng 
an altitude. 

D d 4. ; | woulda. 


D E U 


NOlRCIR to blacken, or daub wich 
mixtute of tar and lamp-black ; as the 
Wales and black-ſtrakes of a ſhip, tt 

ds, bowſprit, &. 1 

N LIS, or NaLt9£M8NF, 4 name given 

in Provence and the Levant to the freight 
or cargo of a ſhip. 

NO@N-wue, no Gebe of; out of fight; 3 
phraſe which implies the 6g; or haze of 
the weather, which isteroepts (he view- 
of contiguous: 2 e as. the wy, 
rocks, AC. 34114 yo! g 

NORD, the north, or north point... 


CCIDENT, or Ove, the welt. 
OCEAN, a name generally given 
in France to the Weſtern or ey n 
Ocean. 
D 3 ineo hN God- 


or. V. Ne 
ed in the elews of a ſprit-ſail to let out 
the water which falls into ies cavity when 
the Hip pitahes. 

O11 de baruf. See Ywox. 

Ont” * U "water-gall, 3 or W 


On. 4 pie, or Vox de pie, the let 
Holes wreugbsz in. the reef of a fail, thro” 
which. the points are reeved. e 
Oxit de ron, the hole in the truck or 
Wheel of a gun. carriage, through which 
* the axle 
| OEILEEF, ant eye-ſplice on the end ef 


any rope. 


goes over the maſt-head. 
/ OEILLETS de la tournevire, the eyes in 
the two ends of a voyol, which are laſh- 
ed together with a laniard when the 
| voyol is brought to the. capſtern. 
| OFAILS,. the eyes, or hauſes of a ſhip. 
| See ECUBIERS. 
f OEUVRE. norte, the dead · worle of-aſhipy 
| or all that part which is above water, 


j | comprehending the quarter- deck, poop, 
x | and fore-caftle, ' 
3 OEUVRE 'vives, the: quick-work, or all 


that part vf a'thip*which 1 is under wa- 


: 
0 | ter, 


: 1 - 
19 | * 
BY 


» vc 39 
7 | _ 


Notn-2en, the north-eaſt... 
Nonp-zoT:: n ref. no 
4 


NonD-s ura, -tooury 


NOYALE. Sa: No: 


OnLuey enn the eye of a ſtay which: 


iO E F 


7 


5 0 141 
kowrde 1 60 | 
_ expreſſed of- ee the 


; compaſs, 


NonpD-outeTaR, to decline towards the 


Veſt; aka lis bar mene 


needle. 


NO VE“. * W3G Y {6 90 5 \/ 
NUAISON, u EY or: the pecns 
of a monſoon, | 3 


O: 


OEUVRES de marta, the grivirig, 
ing, or tepaiting aiſhip's' e 
ſhe is left dry agrownd during the ner 
of the tide. 12 
OFFICIERS Bleu. See Rau. 7 FA 
Orricihne- gende, the general afficers 
in che French navy; us * 
's 'viee-admirale, <rear<admirals, and Icom" 
modores. 
Orrrerkxs de port, the <fficers.of aue 
yard, appointed to- ſee that the: ſhiping 
are properly meered, müſted, riged, 
repaired, caulxed, and otherw ape equip» 
ed with whatever is nana re 
ing to their deſtination. 
Orrieirns de fant?, officers who ſuperin- | 
tend the affairs of the ane in a 
_ 
OFr1crens-mjers, the fyperior;' or com- 
miſſioned officers in a ſhip- of War, us 
the captain lieutenants; and enſign. 
Orricikxs-mariniers, the - mechamieal: or 
- watrant-officers in 4 ſhip of war z of 
wich the principal are, the maſter, 
boatſwain, gunner, carpenter, and ſfaik 
maket; 2 diſtingui 


ſued from the exiji- 
tary officers deſcribed in 780 une 
' article, © © © O% : B's 

© du navire, bote'?'beay * Mi, — 
che manner of hailing or callifig 40a | 
ſhip whoſe name is not known. 

O \d# Soleil Royal, Bola t hon, the Royal | 
Sun, ahoay ! 

OI en haut, yoa-hoa, left there maſt 
head there I &c. 8 call from the deck 
to tbefe who are alofti to attend tolſome 
order. O! 


F A G 


O O h O gie O H ORSER;!toirbw; 


method af ſinging out, m a ſignal to 
hoiſt, hauls. or rouſle- together, on'a 


tackle or 


OINT, ſtuff, tallow; or ſuch like: ina. 


rial, 'aſed 1 n ayes IEG 


. topfail 
GLOFEE the a& of ſpringing; the luf, 
or of hauling cloſe upon à wind. | 
ORAGE:: - dee Tauren. 1 N 7 A 
ORDRE de batuiila, the line, or e 
battle in a naval engagement. 
On nua de marche, the order of ſuiling. 
Ono A vetrain, the order of retreat. 
ORD RES des vaiſſcaux, the claſſes into 
which every 
in the French navy. See Rawe;. 
_— de licure, 1 threr- ſided, or tri- 
ar ſail; as the ſtay-ſails. | 
OREI ILLES 4 Pancre, the broad parts: of 
. the fluke - of an anchor. A 
ORGANEAU, the ning of aft anchor, 
See ANA. 


ORGVES, an ae 66 ie - 
times uſed- ie es ſea- privateers : 
it contains foveral muſtetoons 


or ſmall arms, fixed u 1 one me od fo 
1 to bh u fired t I 
ORIENTER les voiles, to pa the ſalts 
or place them in the moſt -advantageou F 
manner, to reoeive the wind; and — 
lerate the ſhip's courſGGGꝙGGG. 
ORIN, «the . top of an anche. 
ORSE, the larboard ſide, in the dialoct of 
Provence. Alſo the order to 1H. 
9 bor o; 2 


ers the cat of 4 e 
Le _ Pacri, the main conſe o 
main- fail. 
Lil petit Perl, b Pact d bourea, the 
fore · courſe or fore · fall. 
Etre aux deux Paeris, to be under the 


coufſes. 

PACIFIER, to become e alſo to 
fall, or grow hart gan Fore ſpoken of 
the Yom: 56891 


PAGAIE, the paddle of a canoe. . 
PAGE de 18 chambre au n the ca- 
bia-boy. - 


— 


. ORTO 


_ OUAGE, the track or wake of 1 


rate of - wur- de ſubdivided, 


agwinſt the wind, or ro 
head-to-wind. This is . hkewiſe che 
la e of the gallies. . 


ROME, = cou. which lies 
upon a meridiin'or parallel. Tg 
OSSEC, the water- Nn Er 


a boat. 1 f 
OSSHERES.' FIRM DAB cl $1 
1 er. 
Tirer en OUAICHE, to take doe 

- .aftern when the is diſabled. | 
Trainer un pavillon ennemi a= Ovaxcun, 10 
drag the colours or enſign of ar enemy 


- after the ſhip; ſo at to ſweep the way 
therewith, as a ſign of victory. 


 OVERLANDRES, final! veſſels navigate 


on the Rhine «ad Meufe. 


X OUEST, or Occmmesr, the weſt point | 


of the compaſs or horizom. © 
Ouger mme, Oh: you Kore de 
_ vents, 
OURAGAN, u kinrkvane; | 
OUVERT, #tre ouvert; to have 
jeh Open in ſalling paſt it ; or to 
reaſt of any place, as a road, the 8 
_ trance of *harbou?, or river, K. 


OUVERTURE, an or: vuitey 
2 = hills, babe "Bid ae 2 
atly ©: | E 


OUVRIER — &., in a 
dock-yard; le the rigers of a ſhip. 
OUVR R, to open, or diſcover two ob- 

jects ſeparately at ſea, when oo} at 
forme e chem. . 


47 74 


58 


"iv 4 
920 1 . 14171 
a . 
YES AT en TA SHY 
” * 3 . *% Ss % 


— 


PAGES. See Moda S pare es 
PAILLES 4+ bitter, * Holes 3 


into holes in the bits, to keep hy cable. 
from ſtarting off. 

l the de werd oom i in a row- 

a 

pals / mme, 2 ſhoal or ſhallow. 

PALAMANTE, a general name Seen to 
the oars of a row-galley ; . which-are Ne 
ty feet and ſix inches in . 

PALAN, a tackle: of any 


kind, 
TAQUE and N * 


Dddz' 


P A. PF 


 ACALIORNE. 4/1 4280 
PALAN à candelette. See CenpzI zr. 
PAL AM d amure, a tack-tackle. 0 
PAL Ax d'etai, a ſtay-tackle. 

PALAN de miſaine, the ore · tackle. 
Grand PAL Ax, the main-tackle. 
PALANQZ E, the order to hoiſt, bouſſe, 
ot ſet · taught upon a tackle. 
ALAN CN ER, 2 o hoiſt, or bouſſe upon 

A 2 2 5.3 
PALANQUIN, A | jigger-tackle, u- 

- tackle; or burton. 
PALANQUINS de ris, the teat-eachios, 
A femples de n, the 8 

ine. 0% en 
PALANS de bout, the ſptit mil-haliarde. 8 
PALANS de canon, See DRoOssk de: can, 
tf PALAN de retraite. 
Paid de retraite, the relieving-tackle, 
or traid-tackle of the ordnance. ; -.: 
PALARDEAUX, plugs made to ſtop 
holes in any part of a ;ſhip;/ as haufe- 


, ſbot-plugs, &c. 
pal. 


or Fr. the blade or waſh of 
PALEAGE, the act of diſcharging any 


thing with ſhovels, baſkets, '&c./ as 


Coro, ſalt, or ſuch like material; for 
which employment the ſhip's crew can 

demand no additional pay. See alſo 
MAN EAGE, 

En PANNE, ying · by or lying o with. 
ſome of the ſails aback; whence | 

Metre en PANNE, to bring- to. 

PANNEAU, a ſcuttle, or cover of any 
batchway in the deck, 

PAnxEAU à boite, the cover of a ſcuttle, 
with a border round it's edge. 


PANNEAU à vaſſole, a great hatch, without 


a border. 
Le grand PANNEAU, the main hatch. 
PANTAQUIERES, or PANTOCHERES, 
- the Cat harpings, and crane-lines of the 
. ſhrowds. 
En PANTENNE, Auttering or ſhivering 
. in great diſorder; 2827 of the ſails, 
when out of trim, as in a ſtorm. 
Amener les voiles en PANTENNE, to haul 
down the ſails with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion; as in a ſquall of wind. 


PANTOIRES, pendents on the i. 


heads or yard-arms, wherein to hook 
reventer- hrowds, or yard- tackles. 
PAPIERS & enſeignements, the papers of a 
- ſhip, comprehending the bills of lading, 
manifeſt, coquets, &c, 


D A N 


PALAN d caberne, a fix-fold tackle." See PAQUE-BOT,' or Pn Bor, ah, 


ket- boat, or packet-vaſſel; as thoſe 
da paſs between Vere! and . 


Faire a PARADE, to ares x ſhip, or 
adorn her with a number of flags, 4 
dents, and other colours, which arc 
played from — Parts-of ths maſts, 
yards, and riging. 

PARA DIS, or Ban] ibe baſin of * 
dock, or an inner þ arbour. G. 

PARAGE, a ſpace of the ſea ded as 
the ſtation wherein; to rendezvous: or 
. 4 en. of ee ſes" les 
cat. 9 03 

Moxill en Parack, moored, or anchored 
in an open road, or in: the 


PARC, an incloſure for contaiding the 


magazines and tore-houſes: i in a r q 
\ dock-y ard, Lis of 4 A. 


| Panc Jars to de n wot of. pen, 


herein gatile are ineloſęd in a ſhip. 

PARCLOSSES; limber- boards. 

PARCOURIR ls coutures; to ſurvey or 

examine the ſeams; of a ſhip's ſides or 
| decks, aud caulk whers it i is found ne- 

T ceſſary. 

TMs , ready, clear, or ber for any 
thing 0 5 17413 

PA hn ain. the, all clear 40: go. about f 
.4he order to prepare for tacking. 

PAREAU, or Panae, a ſort of lacge 
bark-in thelodies, whoſe: head and ſterm 

are exactly alike, fo that the mane may, 
be hung at either nd. 

PARER un cap, to double a cape: hs 
 DovBLEeR. 

PARER wn ancre, to ſee the anchor clear 
for coming-to, &c. 

Se PARER, to clear for action, to prepare 
for battle. 


PART UMER un vaiſſeau, to ſmoke a ſhip, 


and ſluice her with vinegar between 
_ deeks, in order to purify: Hers and oy 
the putrihed air. 

PARQUET, a ſhot- locker on the deck z 
alſo a place where ſhot are. kept on a 
-gun-wharf, See EITE. | 

PARTAGER + vent, to ſhare the wind 
with ſome other ſhip,” or hold way with 
her, without. gaining, or. loſing ground, 
or ak weathering, or falling to _ 
war | 

PARTANCE, the time df Sparring) vr 
' failing from a place; alſo a place from 


whence a ſhip departs. | 
Coupe 


P A V 
2 de NN 22 Nane al- 


2 de. Paare che Ggnal dit. 
plwayed for ſailing. 

PAS, a ſtreight or narrow e ; as, | 
Pas: di Calais, the Streights of Dover. 
PASSAG ERS, the paſſengers of a ſhip. 
hay ee th 2 canal, channel, or 1 

reight. 
Pass- port, a ſea · paſs or paſſport. 
CoN GE. . n 
PASSER, to periſh, or be loſt at ſen; 40 
by overſeting, or foundering. 
PASSER : ax; vent d un vaiſſeau, to wanker; 
or gain the wind of another ſhip. 
Pass fas le beanpre,. to pals under the 
- | bowſprit, _ Fhis phraſe, which is uſual. 
amongſt Engliſh as welk as French. ſea- 
men, implies to go ahead of, or before 
a ſhip, and run athwart her courſe. 
— the e of my briſkly, 
or very hard. | 6) 
| dans 1 a Falſe * a the ſhip' 8 
bocks : ilſo a wooden gun, which may 
 terrif a ſhip at a diſtance. *. aus- 

8 NES. 

ATACHE, an armed es or veſſel 

which attends a ſhip of war or Nur : alſo 
A paeket- boat. © TH 

PaTAcHs avis, an advice-boat. See 
F GATE davis: «4 

PATARAS, A outer rom uf 2 
ſpare en be 1 on occa · 
ſionally. 9 7 3 13 

RATARASSE, ani in- * 

PATRON, the maſter or commander of 

* 2 merchant · hip, or enen 1 

of Proavences:. | '- | "90 
PatRoN de chalaupe, the cockſwain, or. 
coxen, of a long- boat. 
. PATTE & oe. See MoviLLER en patte: 
| dioie, 4181 * & r 

Ratxzs d ore. the flukes of an anchor. 
PaTTss d anſpecli, the claws of a. gunner's 

handſpjke. J 5 
ParrEs de beuline, the bowling-btidlee.. 

PATTES da voiles, the tabling of the fails 

at the edges or bolt- ropes. | 

PAVESADE, a quarter-cloths. or Wald- 

cloth. Geo. BASTN GAG. 
PAVILLON, the flag of: a he 

za general name for colours. 

PAVILLON de beauprt, the jack. 36800 
PAvILLON de chaleupe, the flag carried in 

a barge or long- boat, when a ſuperior 
officer is aboard, _ } 2 


| ee 


P E R 


PAvItLon de combat, the Geral "for c- 
Rs. arg Oe i the a 

AVILLON de conſcil, the ſign for a 

ral council. as ag ne- 


. PaviLtow.&. ouppe, or nere 4 gane, 
- - ſhip's enſign. 
en. EN 
aton de PAVII Low, the enſi n-fta, — 
. aff, or jack -ſtaff. b r. 
Vaiſſ e or Gaply PAYILLON, 
- inip. 28 © 1 i 
Amener l PAVILLON, to ſtrike the flag or 
colours. Winne 
Etre fous un tel Pavilion, to be under 
ſuch a flag,, or RR officer. 
Faire PavII ION blanc, to diſpl play 0 of 


truce. 
PAUMET, a fail; maker's palm. 
PAVOIS, or rather PA VISA D. See Pa- 
VESA DR and BASTINGAGEs: R 
PAVOISER, to ſpread the waiſt-cloths. 
PECHER: u ancre, to book, and heave: 
up from the bottom, another anchor, 
with that of the ſhip ; ag when ſeveral: 
anchors lie near to each other, in 2 
common road. . 
PEDAGNE, br. Fun , the . 
ers of n See allo Bun- 
QUETTES. 0 11 
PELLks, corn ſhovels, or ballaſt -ſhbvels,. 
uſed in * a ſhip's hold. 


PENDANT, F LAM NM. z. See 
FLAuuz. * 5 + + aid © MV YO MTH: } 

| PENDEUR, or Panpour,, the pendent 
of any tackle, Tuner, 2 ar 


' PEND UR 'de caliorne, the winding * ö 


kle- pen dent. 


PENDOURS 4. ee he. ſpans 
the lifts. | 


PzNDouRs de bras, the l at: 


the yard-arms, 


PENES, daher. See Baron 4: vo- 
l. 'n 
PENNE, the. peck, of a mizen,, or. 7 


ſail. 


PENTURE, 2 googing, or the eye of 2 


clamp, fited to receive a gooſe - neck, or 
ſome bolt of iron which turns — 
like. a. pivot. in it's ſocket. | 


. PENT RES de gouver nail, the googinge 
Alſo 


—_— | 
© PEOTE, A light nimble Venetian. wher- 


of the rudder. See F ERRVAE de. bor 


ifs uſed a4” wg as an advice · boat, 


to carry e 
PERCEIN 


8 See Par CEINTRS. 
PERC EUR, 


BW 


ESE HD 


PERCBUR; à perſon who boresthe holes 
for the tree-nails, or bolts, in a . 


PERROQUET, a A top- -allant-faik. ) | 
Merrre les PERROQUETS en baanirre, to. 


let fly the top-gallant ſheets, as à parti- 


cular ſignal or falute oftered to apo 
in company. 

PEeRROQUETS wolans, - aying wop-gallant- 
ſails. 

PERRUCHE, the mizen - oy - palant- 
ſail. | 

PERTUIS, a dam, or channel of: water, 
: confined dy a ſtuice. 

PERTU ISANE, a fort of pike ot halbert, 


8 to defend — board - 


PESER, to hang upon, or haul down- . 
ward on any rope over-head. 

 Peser fur . mh to cht r 
with a handſpi 

PHARE, or teu 2 fan, 2 watch-tower,. 
or light. houſe on the ſea - baſt. 

PIC E . cloſe a peek upon 
the anchor. - 

Hy » cannon. See Canon, oo 
ECR de charpente, a name 
large piece of Gander und in the — 
ſtruction of a ſhip. 

PIECES dt:tbafſe, the ehuſe-guns, or head- . 
chaſes, ' 

PIED de wort, aclear ſpot of. the ficy, ap- 
pearing under a cloud to windward,” 

PrED-maqrin, ſea-ſhoes ;- expreſſed of a man 
who has got Kea. legs or who: treads 
firmly at ſen, as being r thers-- 
to. b 

PIE DRO ITS, the Samſon” 8 t Acc 
ed in the hold from the kelſen to the 


lower-deck hatchways, and notehed. 


with ſteps. 


PIERRIER, a petrero, ot ſmall. e by 


ſometimes uſed in ſea-fights, and gene- 


rally charged with muſteet-Hot, of fwi- | 


ve]-balls. 


PIE"TER #- gorvernail, to mark the Kern- 8 


poſt with feet, in order to diſcover the 
ſhip's draught of water abaft, __ 
PILIERS de bittes, the bits of a ſhip. 
PILLAGE, the plunder taken from any 
enemy after engagement, 
PILON, or petit ecore, a ſhore which is 


ſteep to, 50 but litele raiſed above the - 


igating, conduct 


ſea. 


ILO TAGE, the nav 
ing or ſteering of a hip, 


P L A 


PILOTE, a ſea- pilot, or the ebnãuctoꝶ 
of a ſhip's courſe by the art of naviga- 
tion ; alſo the maſter of a W dee 
HAUTURIER, 11 6 

Proz cõtier, or Porn de bovre; Sede 
ing, or harbour en See yx 
NB UR. 


PiLoTE: Bardi, a dating or dauerts 


pilot. 
PILOTER, to pilot a ſhip into, or out; 


a harbour or river. 

PINASSE, a 1 edel, called 
in England s bar O + 214452 3Av e 
CEE 19 E Bilan, a. Biſcaywn — 

ongo. 
PINCEAU 3:gondrennen, 2 wokeuſh.;. 
PINCES' ae bois, à fore of curved' hand- 
fpikes. See Runanp. 


PINCER +. vent, Seo ALLEN. an - plus 


* 
PINNULE,t the. "WIS of any indir 
ment, for n or _—_—_ a Wer 
object at ſe. 
PINQUE, a pink, or narrow -ſterned hir, 
with a flat floor. 
PIPRIS, a ſort of canoe. uſed: by the-ne- 
pl in — and the ** ds 
Er „ * 4IJ 
PIRATE, a pirate, or ' free-booter. bee 
alſo Cons ing. al 
PIRATER, to rob at ſea; to infeſt 


3 


ſcour the ſeas as a pirate. 
PI ROGUE, an American canoe. 
PISTON, the ſpear-box of a pump. 
PITONS @ boucles. 2 Cv. 
boaucles, Wy 


PIVOT, as inn Bolt Bbbeh turns in a 
| ſocket; 3 as the foot of the 


PivoT de — the braſs. — of : 


the compaſs. 


PLAGE, a ſhallow or fat ſhore, withoufi 


or bay, wherein pg may nm 1 
an anchor, - 2 = 
PLAIN, a flat or ſhoal ; whence, © 


Aller ou Pr AU; to run oro * 1 
PLANCHE, the a 
a PLAQUES de lomb, _ lead, ufed for | 


gang-board of a wy 


ſeveral purpo aboard-ſh ip. : 
PLAT de la varangue, the flat or balsdu- 
tal part of @ floor - timber. 7 


PLAT de Leguipage, or un Pun des tee 


a meſs, or company of ſeven ſailors w-?) 
eat together. The word literally figni- 
fies a bowl or platter, in which the 
whole meſs eat at the ſamo time. 
PrAr 


a” 


any capes or head-lands to form à road 


POT 


Prat des maleddss She $ck cet woke che 
care of the ſurgeon, 
PraT-Borp, the guanct or gun-wale. (of 


rr 4H ap 'n . waſh-board or 
. weather-board, | 
P.aT-Bonrp & 4 Peau, gunnel-in, or gun- 
_nel-cog-expreſfied of a ſhip that inclines 
ſo much to one ſide as to make the gun - 
nel touch the ſurface of the water, by 
crowding ſail ina ffeſh wind; 
PLATE-BANDS doffuts, the clamps of 
a:gun-cartiage, which are uſed to con- 
fine the trunnions therein. 
PLATE FormMeE de I chtron, the platform or 
grating within: the mils of the head. 
PLaTE-Formes, an aſemblage of oak- 
plasks, forming a part of the deck, near 
the ſule of > veſſel of war, wheteon the 
cannons reſt in tbeir ports. 


PLATINES de luniav, the — of we 


-CAnnons.: - 
PLA d cable, 46 ef the.cable, 
Filer un Pur de cable, to veer ner one 
-fake af the; cable. 
Paifſeau qui PLE le cots, n ecank ſhip, | 
P to bend or ſupple the planks of a 
hip, a by heat and moiſture. x 
Put le cite, to lie over _— — to 
. heel extremely when un 4s 
Naas i povillan, PA les uaiies, to ga- 
; "ther u the fy FIST or furl he 
ils. 


8 di hair and tar pit betwetmiche 
doctorti-plavics of u ſhjp-and-the ſheath-' 
ing, to fill up the interval, and preſerve 


the bottom from the worms. 
PLOCQUER, to apply the ee 
to a ſhipꝭs bottom. 
BLOMBER. an nauire, to hk a 
ſhip is upright, or to what ſhe heels, 
wenns of a plumb-line and level. 
PL NGEUR, a: diver, whoſe 2 
mei ac is to bring any thing up from 
bottom, as ſpunges; coral, ce. 
RLONGER, 10 duck; or immerſe any 
thing in the water; __ Nang or 
. Jive iotq the water; & MW. 5 
PLUMET 4. pilote, or porn, A bender 
vane, or dog -vane. 
POGE, PDD, the order to pot the 
elm weather, in order to fill = fails, 


or bear away. This is the language of | 


Provence. San Ann Unt. 


lat? £1 F mat 


POINT, a ſhip's as pricked 5 | 
Ker 0 Fired uns, | 


La 4  F o ? 
S ? . * . 
i ; 7 
9 4 ”- þ 4 4. - 


7 0” M 

Pon: Hove raik, theickew:of a'fail; - 
POINTAGE de la carte, the picking of a 

Courſe and: diſtance 152 .the chart, iu 
order to diſcover the place 
POINTE, = point of 124 * in- 

to the ſea; a low cape, * 
Porna's de / pero, 6080 beak of 1 


cut- vater. 


PoinT® du e. 0 the nonh' 
POINTER, e to aired or point a gun 69 : 
Nee — to point a gun Gar 


to ſink a ſhip. k 05 vet is 
PoinTER d demater, to point a gun e 


to diſable or carry away maſt. 

Pod r ER A — — level ine 
2 ſo as to hull a ſhip, orfiiike bo 

PomvtRr e priok the chan. See 
Polx r AGE. 

POINTURE, the e 080 Fai * 
that part which is faſtened by balan- 
eing it in a ſtorm: ſuch is the — of 

POLTRINE 2. feet, ther fillings. or 
convexity of à ſhip's bottom, a vl 
proaching the midſhipe from” the em 


and ſtern- poſt. tr hat $6 


 POLACRE,'apotacre, or dap d valledi-” | 


POLICE: #4/ftrance, ' a policy a- 
rance. „hben 45 
Portes de chargoment. des Conor 

MENT, ' | 
POMMES, e or acorne viaced] 
on ad fag- — or nee, 
hea 
Pounzs'de bir aura, the ors ede 
- ver the vanes. Une 
Ronnens de tacage.'' ee RAA. nnr 
POMME de pavillon, the truck 


the top of the flag ſtaff, er ent gu. fac. 2 _ 
POMOYER, to under-run 2 brag! with: 


the long-boat. (ai 9 
POMPE, the pump ef iy l 
Afranchir, ou Franchir la Power, 40' free” 

the ſhip, by diſcharging more water with 

the pumps RY is received by che r 

See ArrRAUc nin. 
A la'Powes | pump 2 the order to 

pump out the Water f 

tom. | PA 
Charger la Pope, to o ſerch the pong. 


1 


a _ 
— —— _ 


—— CNY» uj Jy 


a thip's dot | 


f 
| 
j 
| 


brck;puraja-confanly emploped 


the ſkipu's 7 2 4 WY * 


ed or foul. 


14 u Ben lat! 19850 


Lo Pont ef 1 the pump. blows; as 


being iplit and. cemdered: unferviceable; | 
La Pour % baute, ou la POE oft 
franche, the puma ſucks, or is dry! 
Le Pome f priſe, the pump is fetched. ' 
La Poms ſe dicharge, the pump has loſt 
nter“ 
Pore à le Venetienne, a „ e N 
Pour & mir. Sreſ Tiourz. 
Pour en box itut, PoMPE lb e g 
pump. Sen pump in: good trim. 
POMPES 4 raue — d .cbaines/ chain- 
pumps, %% 03 1 
PomPEs du re elf by -hand-pumps,"-u- 
ed fro water-calks, -oil-caſks;" wines! 
caſka, & . a Meet n 


K 


PONENT, the weſt, in the laniudge'ef | PORTE-: 


Provence „ alſa a name given tothe 
Meſtern Ocean, © . 
BONN ahe, deck f a hip. 
Pau. ovelliebotis, CHO ION. pwn I 
Jeden edi „ nb: ni tan An: 
Pon coupé, lein ad in e 8 
an þ veſſels chat have / only part 
f a denladuwards the ſtem and ſtern. 
Por curant eee aer Auſh 
fore and aft. San. s vj; 
Po a nn a ſort al. 6d aver 
. ſhip's wn, and prevent the imprefiion 
— _ : boarders. / Wit 1 30 * £24005 
ONT: vu, a ſpar · deck, vutteen. 
Faux- Pour, the orlop dec. 
Rremice Pont, or franc-tillar, the lower 
ecke cor gun deck. ln 1444”: 
Second — the middle deck of 1 ſHip 


one with two decks. t 


Treiſiema Pon r Me upper-deols of 4 fhiß 
ich three deck 


PONT E,, decked, or furniſhed with a 
deck; as oppoſed tyundecket or den. An 


PONTON, a pontoon, for care 
delivering Mise c ale « fort of brid 
bodate, , compoſed of two punts, with. 

genden eee an Uke wite 2 
ferry - boat. 

PON ONAGE, the hire of # ferry-boar 

or pontoon. F ee! | 

PON TONNIER; the. maſter- of bes- 


toon; a lighterman. mig 


PORAUES,: riders. * | 
PRUQYES: * the älter Apor-iders * POUDRIER, an half-houriwdechuodaſs 


-r>r ay 
\ a3 £146 £415 4117; 


1 ef? eie, the pump is choak«"/ 505 


Dick g. Pomp Zen er P Ports de toute 


{3 it Wd: { 


| Pon 


Withethegen decks; or the upper deck of Porte A Sr, te. Kad onward, EN 
et 
PokxrEA a 


ps of” ſtationed in titve of battles * 


Porr de 


P O 1 


— Gooferiderb! SANs "IE 
on Porques,Altteeck-Hlets/!? 1 
' hen portg or hafbgd 2 4 5f! 
PorT-brate," a havre' brite, a natufil har- 

bB, er port formed U notre} 


Pon r de vaiſſeau, the! buither' or con 
"of" d Fog Atv aA. Ab ialt 4) AM ues, 


| PorT de barre," an hatbour” with a bir, 


mat cam only de paſed ut, ot Hear hi h 
Water. ; ; bt ion 


i See Havre. - 201 


Asvoir us Pour four Lee er- 


bour to leeward, or under the lee. e 
Fermer — Poss, on 1 — , — doen, 

an erhbargo''u the 

- harbours: — A Feel 4 
PORTAGE, the ſpace of root in a fhip's 

hold allowed to any offieery &c;"t6 evh- 

tain his private” trade, or ventu . 
ir. See SdU-BARBE; - + 
Pox r- ecluſe, the flood-gates of à flulee. 
Pegs gargouſſe, See LANTERNE'& gur 

Dr e che Ne 44:54; i% 


. —.— -haubans, ou ec:tards, the chuntiels 


or chain-wales of à ſhipy s- FI 
PORTELOTS,/the thick Atuff which - 5 
circles the fide of a lighter under the 
Random HAIER Se 


PorTe-plein bv be or PorTE- 


plein i keep full! the order te che Mun 


— ſteersg $6 keep the; fails full, und 
prevent them — ſhiverin inthe 
wind. “ * „ =. For W437 
ie ande Ape the rafls 
of the bead 2 — from the eat - head 
towards * — See HERTE6B. 


Pos r x-box, | 6s Tag 
PORTER. 10 fail. or: Ei, os dare 2 1 


the courſe. . 


Aff) : 


ward; $654 nk 7 37) 

 PORTEREAU; whe: good. at erf 
ui | SAN 

FOs E, the quarters e b c Ka 


u bt 


POSTILLON, pes bat 

e ee 
POT 4 bu, a altch-pot.7- ah 1 % 
For- d- u, à fire-· pot; or ſtink pot. 904 
pe, the lower pump-box. See 


. alſo. Cnorinz rr. „ 70, 
POTENCE & "the; "'Y 
2a common pump. Dov! oily 


0 


POUGER, 


P R R 
POUGER, or moler en pop pe, to bear * 


in the dialect of Provence. 

POULAINE, #peron, the knee of the head, 
or cut-water. See alſo EP ERON. 

POULAINES, the props which ſupport a 
ſhip's ſtem, when ſhe is on the ſtocks. 

POULIE, a block of any kind wherein a 
runing rope may be reeved. 

Pour IE coupte, or d dents, a an 
See alſo GALOCHE. 

Pov IE diropte, a block ſhaken out of i it $ 
{trop. 


PouLit de grand driſſe, one of the main 


jear-blocks. 

POULIE' de guindereſſe, a top- block. 

Pour ix de palan, a tackle - block. 

PouLIs d'ttague du grand hunter, the main- 

topfſail tye-block. | 

PovuLIs double, a double block. 

PouLIE ſimple, a ſingle block. - 

POULIES des caliernes, winding tackle- 
blocks; or other blocks furniſhed with 
three ſheaves. 

PouL1Es de driſſe de miſaine, the fore jear- 
blocks. 

Pour 88 dicoutrs de dune, topſail ſheet- 
blocks, fited alſo to contain the Jower- 
lifts. 

Poblizs de retour d'tcoutes de hune,: the 

gquarter- blocks for the topſail-ſheets, 

POUPPE, the atter- parts of ſhip, both 
above and below. See ARCAssE, AR- 
RIERE, and DUNETTE. 

Vaiſſeau d PouPPE quarrte, a ſquare-ſlern- 
ed ſhip; ſuch as are all ſhips of war. 

Mettre vent en Pour, to bear away be- 
fore the wind. 


Moauiller en PouprR, to moor by the fern, | 


or get out an anchor aſtern. 

Vent en Pouprk, a ſtern- wind, or ind 
right aft. 

POUSSE-barre! heave . chearly ! heave 

| heartily ! the order or exhortation to 
thoſe who heave at the capftern, to puſh 
forcibly on the bars. 


PoussE-pied. See ACCON. 
PRAME, a pram, lighter, or barge of 
burden. 


PRATIQUE, in a naval ſenſe, implies 
free intercourſe or communication with 
the natives of a country, after having 

performed quarantine. 

PRECEINTES, the wales of a ſhip. 
PRE'LART, or PRELAT, a tarpauling. 
.PRENDRE «<a/. See CHASSER., 


PROUE, the. prow of a ſhip... 


P R O 


PazupRE hauteur, to take the altitude of 
the ſun, or a ſtar. See HauTzur. 

PRENDRE /es amures, to get aboard the 
tacks. See AMuRER. 

PrzNDRE terre. See TERRR E terrir. 


PRENDRE vent devant, to be taken with the 
wind ahead. 


ParENDRE wn boſſe, to make faſt ; or clap on 


the ſtoper. 
PRENDRE wn rit, to take in a reef, 


PRENE UR, vaiſſeau PRENEUR, the cap- 


tor, or veſſel that has taken a prize. 
PRES & plein] full and by! the order to 
the ſteerſaan to keep the ſhip cloſe to 
the wind, without ſhaking the ſails. 
PRE SEN TER ie grande bouline, to ſnatch 
the main-bowline, or put it into the 
ſnatch-block. - 
PRESENTER an vent, to ſail ſo as the maip 
ſtems, without making lee-way. 
PRESSE R, to preſs, or conſtrain into ſmall 
compaſs in ſtowage; as cotton, wootl, 
or ſuch like material. 
PRETRE le cott, to re fr ben of a 
- ſhip, in order to give her 
See EFFACER. 


wo 


marſhal of the marine, or officer whoſe 
duty reſembles that of the judge advocate 
of the naval courts- matti. 

PRBVvor marinier, the ſwabber of a ſhip, 
who alſo, chaſtiſes the criminals, as be- 
ing uſually the moſt abandoned: of the 
crew : this part of his duty is performed 
in Engliſh ſhips by the boatſwain. 


PRIME d'affurance, 4 paid by the 


merchant for inſuring the ſhip's cargo. 
PRISE, a prine, or. ſhip taken from the 


enemy at ſea. 19 bg! 
PROFIT avantwreux, the- intereſt acquire 
ed by bottomry. See BoMerIe., 
PROFONTIE,, a ſhip that draws much 


water, or takes a large volume of water 
to float her, 


along · ſide of ſome other. 
PROMON TOIRE, a Cape, head-land, or 


fore-land. 
See A- 
VANT. 
Donner la PROVE, to appoint the courſe, or 
rendezvous of the gallies. 


PROVISIONS, a general name for the 
proviſions, and the warlike ſtores of a 


ſhip. 
Eee 


A broadlide, | 
| PREVO'TT.general de la marine, a voll- 


WA — 


PROLONGER un nauire, to lay A ſhip 


9190 * 
, * 
TW 


Q U A QUE 


PUCHOT. See TrowPs. PUITS. See ArcniPOMPE: | 
PUISER, to leak, or make water at fea, PU, « great dept of the ben our a/fem? 
Pulskx pour le bord, to ſhip feas, or take bottom, 

in water, either over the gunnel, or at 

the ports i in the fide. 


3 


_ y * 
us \ : 8 — i? C " LT * 1 5 4 
* 4 
* 
4 9 : 4 - 
# % T3 SL if 101 8 : ] #" 3 . =” 
: 8 * 
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* .I tall " 1 { 


UAL a wart or key on the dae c a premier W or Gir d widerd, 
On or river, ſtarboard-wateh. See mo Taison⸗ 


@ Quat, rangi à al moored DAIS. 


along-ſide of a key or wharf, gf por Second QUuarT, or QUarT Sho the 
QUATAGE, whatfage. * larboard- watch. See BAsBORDALS. 
e a ketch, or ſhip fo called. ARTS d vent, the quarter-points- of 
ARANTAINE, quarantine. the compaſs, or thoſe which lie on each 


© QUARANTAINE, 0 perform” qua- fide of the cardinal and intermediate 
. ., rantin points, and are diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh 
QUARA ANTENIER, a rope of the fize'of e 2 N. by E. N. E. by 
-line, uſed ; as a laſhing, &. 
arr de reduction. Joh QS Ann QUARTIER Angbis, or Derr de no- 
e na, Pe nn 1 __ 
AnnE the e, VAR TIER de reduction, a — quadrant; 

Y uſe by the French: pitots in working 
te, repre! 4 fleet into rn, 
three eg and exhibit the ftation place. 
_— gach part ticular ſhip. in. the order — QoARTIER-maitre, an officer reſembling 
failing : it is uſed to direct and the boatſwain's mate of an Engliſh ſhip. 
- he meroments of each ſhip wich — | 2 de QUARTIER, on vent largue, a large, 
to abe reſt, and preſerve the whole fleet uartering wind. - 
in ny. | QUE AT, the planks of a ſhip's bottom, 
Wis 7 &, rond, Helene, tam all, the "comprehended between the keel and the 
„upon which' the A. traverſes | wales. 

in ine gun-room." See TrAvERSE. Gb rr. the rake of a ſhip abaſt or the 
d |; watch kept in a hip, com- take of the ſtern-poſt, 
vg. the time of it's continuance, QUEVE Pune armie naval, the rear of a 
and the people e employed to keep, it. fleet of ſhips of war. 
'G ART bon, or bon QUART, keeps 2 go Quxur 4, rat, tapering We TOTP 

N . look well inal AP. preſſed of ſuch ropes as are Nolita, or : 

tapering toward the end, a5 the rack, 
8 the da Watch. &c. 
. Prendre le Tg ART, to ſet the 1: PR _ QUILLE, the keel of 4 ſhip. : 

Au Quart, au Qyarr ! the manner of Qv1LLE-fanſſe. See Faokbteptten, 


. calling the watch to relief AS watch, _ n Den $5247; 
ke rao ee e e gb 


j 37 py 


6181901 
Faire Jon Quart Je fw a, Hunt, OY a E „ 7 010 Co 0B | 
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3 i 9yans 07 AGA 


Von £ ,AUAMAS 


090 


ABANER, to fit a Cal with rope- 
bands and earings, ready for bending- 
to it's yard, 
RABAN „a general name given to ears 
ings, gaſkets, knittles, pil gas bands. 
Ranavs davuſte, a ſort of braided Caltdes, © 
like thoſe formed to point a rope. 
Rapans de ferlage, the gaſkets employed 
to furl the ſails to their] yards. 
* de * the rope- band of a 
or e 
RaBans de er the head-earings, or 
| reef-earings of a fail. 
3 de titiere, the rope - bands of any 
Ai 
RABATTVUES, the intervals between the 
urift-rails of a hip; ; this term is peculiar 


to ſhipwri 
RABLEsS, n of a boat. 


RABLURE, the tabbit or channel cut in R; 
the keel, ſtem, and ſtern - poſt, to re- 
ceive the edges of the garboard ſtreaks, 


a the ends of the planks afore and a- 

aft. 

RAC AGE, a parrel with ribs and trucks. 

RACAMBEAU, 4 traveller og ſlender 
iron ring, which ſometimes encircles the 
maſt of a NA ſerving * 2 garrel, 


R A M 


. 9 MoaT 43927 . 
„587 18 1% ae ! 10 Ace. 0 ,A Aony' 
5381 4, 289! 11 09 Fry wdy Auer 
1s 10 , iin I 4714 1390 1919! E. 18 N 
; Dil offs ai 210g off; 


RADOUPR, the repair of a ſhip i in à dock - 
yard, Nec. or the employment of the ar- 
tificers to cloſe the breaches in her hull 
with planks, timber, or ſheet-lexd ; 3 


Iſo 0 the leak 
Ss the attor with . Fp 
Naga to repair a mig, or or gi 

er a repair. 
RAFFALES. or RaFfrats,” th 
PNA uall of wind: en 
RA) ATCHIR I: canon, to cob. 


” 
. TA 


«1 # annan.in Hate, N un 
ſometimes diped in vinegaf. — 
Man | ferro to Feet 55 the 

vent ſa RAFRAICHIR, —— ene 
* e. 0K. F 
RAFRAICHISSEME « fopply, of 
RAIS 7 19 . 
te render. ant + Ws 2 5 'to a 
viſiting- oat, 15 5 near? any 
MSL K. WE 


RAL = 10 42h, 
pit . ch 12 


Wenne 


e döltero pes of & Hd. 


- tothe yard o ALING r fats 1275 ye! 
RACCO MOBER, be repo os, refit | Hake Wh 1 e I 105 e Her up 

ſhip's riging. 1 5 IR 5 fails;to — 
e the hag tar. nf n 9 80 4 \ eq 
. 100 1 od fo 


| NE! a, . 1. — 


ible” 


od, 0; 2 n 10 „N # the * 


Aol. 
un navire 


A TIER al lent e bl the 


ſcraper. | wind again, pe a ; Nip wi d 
RacLE-gr ende, a large ner Nate: uſe to after the had Amed e SR 4 wp 
clean the ſhip's been in & | an, 0 peers ad" jeſt 


RACLE: petites : 2 ‚ 75 


ſcraper, employed to ſcra 
&c. above the ras. 


WL 5 pr ben | 


RACLER, to ſcrape the ſides, &. of a LE 
1 maſketr 


ſhip. 
RAE, a road, or road-ſtead. 

" Rape foraine, a free road, or road where 
ſhips of all nations are permited to an- 
chor, | 

* RADEAU, a raft. 
RADER, to arrive in a road, 


01 * po - 
he ot 


7 I O paeket⸗bbat, ad- 


vice- boat, or tender. 
RAME, an oar. 
Plat or ak de Is Ravan, we blade, or 


| RAMER. See Nack. 
RAME UR, a rower, 
Eee 2 


RANG 
9 


2 — - ans $4 — 1173 as — EST - owe 
- : 


N AQ 


G, the * ſhips of war. As the 
25 ion of the French, nayy inte claſſes 


orders differs from the arrangement! 


of Go Engliſh feet, it appears neceſiaty 
to mark that difference in this place. 
The principal French ;ſhips:of war are di- 1 
vided into three rates, each of 1 1s 
ſubdivided into two ordets. 
ferior ſhips, which are not comprehend- 


ed in thoſe rates and orders, are called 


frigates and corvettes, See Fre RATES 
Ke. 

A ſhip of the firſt order, of the ficſt rate, 
carries from 110 to 120 guns. 
_ of the ſecond order, of. the firſt rate, 

| from 110 to 90 guns. 

Skips of the firſt order, of the Grond rate, 
carry from go to 74 guns upon three 
decks. 


Ships of the ſecond order, of. the brand 


rate, carry from 74 to 60 guns upon 
Pits FAT with * quarter-deck — 
fore- caſtle. 

Ships of the firſt order, of the third rate, 
carry om. 60 to 50 Suns upon two 
ecks, &. „ 


Ships of the ſe ſecond 0 & the third rate, | 


ly. called fr/gates, 
guns. upon two 


which are now, gener 
carry, from, 30 tO 4 
decks, Kc. 


The frigates from 46. to 32 guns, have 


ſometimes. 7 7 tiers of cannon complete; 1 
but all tho 


being carried on the quaiter-deck. "9 
fore-caſlle, 


1 of oars. 


RANG EF. 1 cf or RANGER la terre, to q 


or range alopg-ſhore.. 


Roviork ER le vent, to claw the Wind, or; - 


he. wind. 


ul cloſe to th 
Le vent ſe 5 Range de Pavant, the wind 


hauls forward, the wind heads us, or 


takes us a- head. 


RANGUE | ftretch along, or, clap 


here many hands! the order to the on 


ors to range themſelves along, ſo 28 to 


haul upon any rope, tackle, To | 
RAPIDE, a freſh in a river. 
RAQL FA genera name for trucks „ but 

particularly, the trucks of a parrel. Fes 


alſo Pomme, de RACAGE 
RAQUE de haubans, a, 
ſhrowds, through 1 


may . e * 


uck Jathed, to the 


4215 1G 2281 


20 Ad 


All the;ins © 


from 36 to 20, have in ge- 
neral but one tier of cannon, the; reſt | 


hich þ ryning æppe 


B * 


RAQBE; FORTY a truck encircled with a 
notch, ſo as to receive:theſpun-yarn 


-whichcitimay be faſtnped, .t6./4 ſiraw 
_ Bay» or backoſtay. £1 -r:0M 


Les gougte, a A „onde on ane 


ſice, ſe as to encloſe ahe.toje 20: which | 
it is faſtened / 

RaqueE, chaſed or rubed;: expreſiad of a 
cable, ox other rope, which is galled on 
the outſide for want of ſervice, - 


RAQUER, to fret, chafe, or tub. 


- RARRIVEE, the movement of coming- 


157 en having | fallen off, when, a ſhip 

is lying-by, or trying. 

Ras, forall veſle1 ” boat without a 
deck. 

Ras 4 Peau, a low-built el, or one 
which carries her guns very little above 
the ſurface of the water.. a 
As de courant. See Rar. . | 

RASE, , a compoſition of pitch and tar, 

uſed to pay a ſhip's ſeams. 

RASER un vaiſſeau, to cut down a ſhip, 
or take off part of her upper-works, as 
the poop, quarter-deck, or fore-caſtle, 
in order to lighten her, when. ſhe De» 
comes old and feeble, _. 


RASTEAU, or RATELIER,. the. rack or 


range of blocks ſometimes placed on each 
ſide of the gammoning of a ſhip's bow- 
ſprit. 


RASTEAUX, or RATEADX;: the * 
nailed on. the middle of a yard, to con- 
2255 the pacrels, and tye, « or ce 

fe 


5 RAST ZA x, or Rateliers Seville, 6 ranges, 
RANG 45 Tameurs,. a bank of rowers, or 


or croſs· pieces, faſtened to the ſhrowds, 
or otherways, in which Nr are fixed to 


belay the runin -riging, 

RAT, a, ſhipwright's floatin Rags, uſed 5 
tom, 

1101 150 


for ephiring 9 caulking a i ip's 


G4 
RAr, or Ras, a race, or a erer 


pool; as the race of Portland, &c. r 
Rar, See Cox d gueue de rat. 


on RAT ION, the allowance of bread, geln, 


wine, pulſe 5 Kc. Os to(the alf. 
ferent meſſes in a ſh eld 12280 
RaTion double, double Allowancs, eien 
on any particu occaſion of Tejoiging, - 
RATION et demie, the allowance of a ſea- 
cer, in he French HertrI 1 A 


RAV LN p of I 15 0 he 6 
| of for EN AP mont s 


ſhi e marines 
berge tel fieir alf 3 


REALE, * a 3,mapeigiſen 


OBOE R F. 


to the principal galley of à kin 
jth rn. on 19391 03/2610), „ oꝛon 
REBANDER, -a'ptitaſe amongſt the com- 
mon ſailors, ſignifying Wannen 
the other ſide of the ſhips e 
ReBAnDER-g4 amtre ha, to Rand upon 
the other tas to ſteer 4 different 
courſe. du 10 bold. 
REBORDER;t fall aboard or dong. de 
of a ſhip a ſecond tin. 


3 14 


som. 
1 K 


A0 2 REGATES, 


BW E N 


and breaking rocks, &d! 

eds — yg de eu ſhere. yib 
REPUSBR;= te- 2 — „when — 

ſtays Pexpreſſed bf 215 285 

go about, about, or ſtay; A8; AD 18 = 


Le eat "6 REFUSE”; the thi Nu ave! 


com̃e to che wind; ot will * "Ray?" 4 


à courſe 6r Fm or 
the great canal of Venice.” 


beste in 


RELAOHER, to bear away fot, or put in- 
RECHAMNGE, a general name for- the 


Noe 


to 4 harbour under the lee. 


ſtores of a ſhip; or the ſpare- Ti riging,” RELACHE, the harbour where a. ſhip has 
taken refuge or ſhelter, AF from A con- 


ſails, &c. which are in reſerve Woe, 
the place of what may a: loſt. or dif- 
abled. 


when it happens to be ſprung. 

RECONNOTTRE wn varſſeau, to epprotich 
a ſhip,. in order to diſcover her ſtrength, 
and of what nation ſhe is. | 


RECoNNOITRE une terre, to farvey or ob- 


ſerve the ugugglog of 2 n attentive- 
] & + 


Y 
RECOURIR les de to run over the 
ſeams of a ſhip in caulking; to caulk them 


lightly and expeditiouſly. 


RECouRIR ſur une mancuvre, to under“ 


run a rope or cable. - 
Faire RECOURIR ! ecoute, la bouline, Luder 
de revers, to haul in the ſlack of the lee- 


tack or bowline, or of the- weather-" 
_ Retever un vaiſſtau, to ſteer by 17 ebm 


ſheet. . 
RECQUVRE |! rouſſe4in, or Wal-eb sd! 
RECOUVRER, to rouſſe · in, or haul any 
rope into the ſhip, when -it hangs "FI 
in the water, or otherwiſe. 
RECOUX., See RegyrisE.  ' © 
RECUL d canow, the* recoil of 2 can- 


non. 34 TY WY 


exprofſed of a piece of timber hewn 
it's proper form and ſie. 

REPLUX te Ta" mer, the ebb-tide, + See 
Fi ux. bt r 

REFOULER, to fem the tide; of to. fail © 
againſt: it's direftion, 

La mer REFOULE, the ride bby ; "the 
water falls. 4 


* * 


REFOUEOR, "the" ram Np 85 Ren ink is alſo atraverſeb 5h 5 
gunß called al 91 yr g n 09 rows cn ſhift the elt l er tft i 
Neben 1 co Piles,” a R:Famer,” / IG the order do che helmſ- 
8, REFRANCHIR, on df the: Ai, t mer th thi, "righe' the belm, 
ape ae | Fig itt ppolits tide, | in 


4fflib 1 hol 


- Ins 


8 9 
e 


5 


R MEPIER a a'des vo Vojes” 


REFAIT, frugien, or Pepe hee uft 0 4 


harge of the oars 
"REM 


n ral che epi 67 tlic Waal 


trary wind. 


| „ REDA[; See Lais! + „ 
RECLAMPER, to fiſh a 2 or yard 


RELEVEMENT, the ſheer. of a ſhip's 


deck,” or the gradual Ty of the deck 


A and abaft. 


9 had lain 2 d for had time; al- 
to right a ip * the lain upon 
fo Sf * = * in _upor . 
m 13 0 weigh he; anchor a- 
gain, and change it's ſituation; 


lieve the watch, or 
RELEZVER # 

mocks, in order to make 4 clear balſage 

between decks. See B ATE BAB. 
RELEVER un cite, to ſurve a coaſt ; to, 

draw a'plan or chart ele. Y 


the helmſman. 


18 J 


nüt 


aſs, or ſhape the courſe hereby 
t 


A chu, 


10 511155 


ſtanch the leaks. 


REMOLE, a dangerous whivlp6hf”> N. 


REMONTER, to fail up a river, 2s fro 


the ſea. "180 10 2 


im 


or other ſmall vefſet with 
REMOULAT, 4 perſon WH¹i⅛ has wo 


e + 


UX, the edd leſt 
1 a ſhip's ter en the is advatic- 
under ſail. 


R 


_ RELEVER, to bring a ſhip afloat; ſtor | 


* 


Rerever i quart, of . timonnier, t9 fe- 
* to laff up the EY : 


'REMORQUER;/to to ahi of Wer A 


ENARD, a ſort of handfpike, Joh lever, 


9 an iron claw, uſed to remove e 


piecks of timber, Kc. in a dock- yard, 


led ch 


eck 1 ſet, 
A e or 


place of deſtination of a fleet of is. 
RENDRE 


— 


| 


1 — 
— +» - - - 
= -» <<; * — 
* — 2 1 7 A — 
—— —u—. — — —— —¾ — 


r 
—— 


R. E v 


RENDRE. A hard, to anchor, o αõ,ẽjue to 
an Naber in ee eee ere 
bo TREE. the tymblipgebome! of the 
RTRACISSKMENT. 
Ghar, Fo „ the ſbiftingy of a 


**  cafgg. one We to, — 
al. 4 driving · bel t, uſed by 


ſhipwrights to Knock ene r other 
bolt from it” « ſtation... 11909 
AER ND RE. une — 8D. 8 
ſhank or ſhorten a robe 
REPRISE, a retaken fhip.,.|- +: is, 
RE'SINE, teſin, wed i doit a fi 
ſides or bottom. Nen 
RESSAC, the ſhock, or breaking of a 
wave upon the fhore, together with it's 
retreat inio the ſea. 
RESSIF or RECIF,, 2 reef, or tage of 


rocks lying under water. 


RESEAUR, the reſtoration, or loſs male - 


by an.inſurer.. , | 

RESTEK, to bear upon any e ol the 
Compass; as un vaiſſeau nous RESTE as 

uds a ſhip bears ſouth of us, &c, | 

Rl 5 887 faſteoed, or hardened · home 

ed of a piece of 

: 5 2 in ſuip. Vat ing, which is fixmly 
wedged into d e as by rabbiting, 


tenenting, &c. 
Car de Rr IN, 3 tackle- fall. See al- 
ſo Cox pE de retenue & ArTRAPR. 


eren a ſpun-yara winch, See 
NET, 


RE TUR de "mars, the turn of the tide, 


or the begining of the ebb. 
RETRATTE de pirates, a neſt of pirates; 

a harbour of free-booters. 
RETRAITES de hune, or cargues de hune 


7 


into tack a feet o i, pure 4070 67 


R 0 20 


ide, Ag . 
REV IREMENT) the aft of Dx * 


by tact ing or vnering Tre . 
RRVIREMENT par la gp 


ar by the amor tear, fo that the "a 
moſt or aftmoſt ſhips go about feſt, to 

Ni Ar order of the dine. 

to put about j to ohonge the 
, courſe of a hip. S ,˖ MA Uno 

„ Ravinen dons Veaur d un navirt, to tack 
in a ſhip's wake, and ſtand 7 the fame 
- courſe, aftern of her. 

REV OLIN, a ſudden guſt of wind; which 
blows off the ſhore, as by febound from 
1 ad) acent hills, 

the ſecond plank, or fired bf 

wr on a ſhip's bottom, counting 

from the keel. See GanonDd. : 

RIBORDAGE, the damage gue from 
one ſhip to another, as eftabliſhed- 
merchants, when the latter has ſuſtain- 


ed any hurt from the miſconduR or ne- 
lect of the former 


I laniard. 
RIDER, to haut taught, or Arait, 
RIDER la voile. taught, 0 pul 


RIDES de haubans, the laniards of the 
 ſhrowds. - 


R1pss d'etai, the laniards of the ſtays. 
Longue RIME, or Donne longue Rims ! 
row a long firoke} the order to the 
rovers to pultwitha long-ſweep:.” © 
Bon Rims ! the order to the ſtrokeſman of 
the boat, or he who rows the after oar, 


to give a ood ſtrokee, as an exam e for 
1 3 4 


the clue-lines, bunt-lines, and 1 RINGEOT, or nud ho fore-foot. 


tackles of the topſails. 
RATRANCHEMENT, a” tem} 
parithent fortiied im a ſhip, res onthe 


8 an 


RE TRECBSSEMENT'S'des gabarit, the 
_ - tumbling - home of the top - timbers, 


Where a ſhip grows narrower above her 
breadth. See Rr VERS.. 


\REVENTER, to fill” the fails again; to 


brace about, and fill. 


of timber hee convexity lies n 
in à ſhipꝰ bottom or fides. 


- Alonges te — the top-timbers. 
Genoux de Revens, the lower fu 
che lots und after parts bf the ſhip, © © 


Maiedvres de Rxvxas, the ropes Which 


a= RIS, the tee of a fl. {kt 


fi) 
in 


See BRIO. 


2 


e le Ris, tq reef a « fail, ta take in a 


RISSONS, graplings, with four claws, 
"uſed as anctiors in > galley. 


1 


RIVAGE, the banks of a river;. ox the 


ſea- More, upon which the tide ebbs and 
flows detween high and low ena | 


, "RIVER nt clot, to rivet a na II. 
REVERS, a general pain we thoſe pieces 


REEL 4 N ot Bxoc 4'2ſas. See Sur de 


113318 


A EHE zo « N 
2 85 # ridge, we of rocks. in the 


ROCH ES cachies, lurkin; g rocks, or rocks 
under water, | 


7 RODE 


8 A iC 


EOD A. b e Non af h, the 


ſtern poſt, and tim bib 
NOINKTT E, — 65 at: 


timber, or caſæs which ar ſhipe! for 
% ae £4433 A * dog TUAMISLYSA 
RON EURs dhe curre;-fwoep;-or com- 

paſe of a piace of tin ſed” in Qip- R 

building g 20 url $omiig 10 Rom 
RONGE, mee bomb enpreſſed of a 


- - hip's- battormonathem joe tw much bd | 


by the-wornts, 2 in a ſouthern voya 
ROSE & un or Rox 4. — 
card or face af a F 1 


ROSTER, to neee or 


boom 
ROSTURES, the lee of maſt 


— 2811 1 


ROUANE 4 a great puwp-bore ; 


Ri UANER un — $0: leg te 
bore or channel of a: hip's pump 


ROUCHE & an uaiſſam the: wall of a 


ſkip, without maſts ur riging. 
ROUER une menanure, to: coil ® rops: 


Rovsr a d tour, to coil a rope with-the ſun, - 
i. e. according to the apparent courſe of 


U, FF; TY Þ.- 


the ſun im north · latitudr. 
1 contre, to eat a rope rh the 


ROUES fi ee the ents of a 


R ET « 45 — the:ſheaue; of a blvek 


a hrs e . ſheave on 


$ 1 21 TIS: Ne 
"DR 1011 1808 23013 
BOOD & 3. 22 U3 
ot az #32 307 


* | 1 O4wDNL 
ABLE, a wands Jaſs of 7 r 
of time. See teh gat 


SAE moavant, a ck ae > ing 


ſand. 
SABORD, A | gun-port ku the aps bee 3 
| HEM 


p $237 , Y | £ 
4 * 


4 © 
18 1 


— 


5001-9700 


whence, 


Fermer les 505 eps. to let fall, 1, 6x thi 


t in oc, 


a, c hog F 7 7 
A. Tan cottf 12 U 


Eat e ef 

eceive an enemyin F L 

SABORDSYiu 1 19 = $f wa 

SACHETFS nth 9 0 or 
partrid t. f. 

10 K uA axes 24H00 


245 2 
SNN 7 13h 


Is to 15 


a % 
% 4s 
© a 7 % 
W "# 1 


7 
* 


Rouz r ds pauli de abalur pen the ſheave of 


+I of hae ſtew or dem poſt! for 
ng a alchor!'* | 
-ROUEEAU, a voller Work eine pie 


Om” * in — ache 2 75 | 


25 1 


— — weaves of 4 1 N 
1 thy 0] ng: Moti 


ROUTE. the a, 6s y ef M hip; 
alſo —— Di F 


Rob ran, or 22 N ae 2 


of 2 courſe 
tight occaſiomed by the 1 5 
Ange, Gurrents, c zac | 

e order 


Ale RovurTs ! ſteer the Sm! 
w mne belmfnan to keop de 
in her courſe. — I 114 Wy freddy 
Porter & Route, or faire Au, Rob rx, | 


de make a ſtrait cours; to fail 
without — a "ay 9 


ROUTER, 2 — rfl 
2 ; 'bearitags;- diftaneey,” gun 
po e YE at or 


RUBORD, a or Ridin, gte Rue. 
RUM, or Rees: fo G 
DAE Rum @ cr, ger Fein hin- 


dA 


RUMB a vent; 4 point of the cotmpaſs. 
See AIR de vent, & Ros dH 


5 bil 913.10 un It TN I 
443 9133 to ieee 2117 10 
g % Jtan 4 a IAA. 14 
$0500 -2211 o 1wodisr 5 
wh W CATIAATAA 
31 ad eonil-oul> 203 
2161493 2 Vo 2014081 
* 1 
augment itis readth, 
Pee 2 Vetraue, an àdditio —_ 
of timber fayed an; the; fore of the 
cut- water, to enlarge it .immediately-/ - 
10 K tho the fore- foot, And maple the.ſhip 
gteer. bed 
84 LE! fle;,t ther A armer of 
| outing dene e inal 
e 8 454 


SAN, Kae Aae 2 
e- AIN, | 


coaftawhi . 
on. 


0); 


6 


g * 
; 13481 


80 * 17 
ns 


"I 
SF NT ler the 


old the wind b 


338 — Fe 1 1 0. 45 


aer 22001 n e AAA N 


4 VU 


SAINT E*barbe, or chambre des canonniers, 

the gun- room of a veſſel of war. 

SAI ODE, à ſort of er or rene 

- , ketch. 

SAISINE, a ſeiſing or laſhing of any 
kind. 

SAISINE 4 beaupri, or LroRe, e- 
moning of the bowſprit. See Lunz. 
SAlS ER, to ſeize or faſten any rope with 
a laſhing, &c. See AMARRER. | 0 
SALE, foul; an epithet given to à coaſt 

full of dangerous rocks; or thallows, 
breakers, &c. 
Vaiſſeaux SALES, foul ſhips, or N 
with foul bottoms. 
SALUER, to falute; to do bomage at 
ſea, by offering a ſalute, '- 


| SALUER & boulet, to ſalute by fring with 


ſnot; being an homage nes only: to the 

king. 

Saluzn de ia mouſqueterie, to calute by 

firing a volley of ſmall-arms. : 7 

SALUER de la woix, to * with three 
chears, &c. ey 

SALUER det + voiles, \to + falute by lowering 

tze ſailss. 

SALUER du e to bre a dlute of can- 
non. 

SALUER du ue to ſalute by Ariking, 
or hauling-in the colours. 

„ a ſalute of any kind offered at 

- 4 Ea. 50 

Rendre le "ety to return the ſalute: 


filled with 


* 


SA rw a ſort of Turkiſh merchant- 5 


SAN EI, to fink, or finder) at ſea ; 
whence, 


SANCI ſous ſes amarres, foundered at the | 


anchors. 


 SANDALE, a fort of lighter uſed in the 


Levant. 

SANGLES, mats, or ſmall panches form- 
ed of ſpun yarn, 

SAPINETTES, a ſort of barnicles, 
CRAvVAN. 

SARANGOUSTI, a peculiar gum, uſed 


See 


to pay the ſeams of a ſhip in the Eaft- 


Indias, inſtead of pitch. 

SART, ſea-weed, wreck, or: he ; 

W e e 

. -» the riging of a ſhi in the 
dialect of Provencty: 2 l 

S ASS ES, buckets to draw water, or W. 
ing the decks, &. 

SAUGUE, a fiſhing- boat of owned. 

SAUSISSON, the trough, or — 


SCITIE, a ſettee 


8 K © 


powderg which communi- 

cates the flame from the train to the 

N rr powder-barrels in & fre- 
Der 0 14 


IP, 
SAU T, a water- fall in a river; which ven- 


ders it unnaviguble in that part: 


Donner un SAUT a. la bouline, perro 
bowline. é 

-SAU TE, an expreſſion of "chombad, 
which anſwers o up, or away- 
out to ſuch a place ] &c. as; SAUr E 
ſur la beaupri ] away- out on the bow- 
ſprit! &. Dur ſur la vergue! go 

| 5 to the yard, or out upon the * 


SAU TER, to veer, to ſhift ſuddenly ; ; 
expreſſed of the wind when it changes to 
another point of the compaſs. 

SAUVAGE, or SAUVEMENT, N 3 
the payment of ſalvagwe. 

SAUVE-garazs, the ridge-ropes which ex- 

tend the netings of a ſhip's head. 

SAuvz-gardis, or tire ·- urillos, the — or 
man · ropes of the bowſprit. 

SAUVE-gardes de pouvernatl, the rudder- 
pendents, with their chains. 

SauvB-rabans, the puddenings of the yards, 
uſed to -preſerve the rope-bands from 
being galled by the top-ſails ſheets. 

SAUVEURS, perſons employed in reco- 
vering any ſtores, riging, &c. from A 
wreck on the ſea-coa 

_ SCIER à culer, to back A= lern with the 
oars; to row ſtern-foremoſt. _ 

SCIER ſur. le fer, to ſupport the cable of a 
galley by rowing with the oars, when 
when ſhe is at anchor in a ſtorm, and | in 
danger of driving aſhore. 

Mettre d SCIER, ou metire d culer, to back 
the ſails, or to lay them aback, ſo as to 
make the veſſel fall aſtern. 

SCIE-Saberd, pull the Jarboard- oars, or pull 
to Rarboard 5 

Scik-tribord, pull the ftarboard-oars, or 

pull to port! 


or particular kind of 
Italian bark with two maſts. 
SCORBUT, or ScurBor, the ſcurvy, 2 
well known marine diſtemper. 
SCOUE, the extremity of a floor timber, 
where it is joined to the lower futtock. 
SCUTE, a {Kiff, © or ſmall boat, belonging 
to a ſhip. 
SEC, dry-aground ; the ſituation of a ſhip 
Mid a ſhore to be repaited, _ _ 


A Sve, or à mats & d cor dis, a-hull, or 
under 


S E R 
under enen eee een a 
44 Jes Jtagt3 ft nen een e 
COND; or -va;fſeay — Bee 
MATELOT. + — _ 


SECRET; d'un canon, the train of n piece 
of ordnanpe, which dome with 
the touch-hole. 16 Une art 

SECRET d'un brulet, that part of the train 
of a fire - ſnip where the match or fuſe is 
laid by gn appr ready ſor inflam- 

4 mation. S :3 3 + al en JG | 

SEILLURE. Geo btana om a) * 

SEIN, a ſmall bay or gulph with a narrow 
entrance: alſo. a SKIN, or capacious 
fiſhing-net of a particular rer 
uſed on the ſea-coα ft. 

SxIN d'un voile, the bight, cavity, or * 
of a ſail. | 

SEJOUR, the ſpace of time that a ſhip 


remains in any port whereat ſhe touches 


in the courſe of a voyage. 
SELLE de calfat, a caulking- hon, which 
contains the inſtruments and materials 


uſed in caulking a ſhip. 
SEMAQUE, . or SEMABLES a ſmack. or 
fiſhing-ſloop. 


SEMELLES, or Banarns, lee-boards, 

SENAU, a ſnow; alſo a ſmall Flemiſh 

vedſſel riged like a ſmack, * 

SENTINELLE de chaloupe, the keeper of 
the long: boat. 

SEP de adriſſe, the knights, or knight- 
heads of the jears, with their fheaves: 
— machines are no longer uſed in 

Engliſh veſſels of war. 

SERGENT,, a wraining bolt, uſed to 


dend a ſhip's planks into ene 


See ANTOIT.. | 
rn ou SERRES de poiſon a 55 
. neral name for thoſe planks of a.;{hip 
which are called thitk-Auff by our ſhip- 
ri %o dS 41.1 
| Ae ERRAGE, looſe planks aid; 2 
ſionally as a platform for a ſhip's floor 
when ſhe has no ceiling. Ln 
SERRE-bauguieres, thick ſtuff placed un- 
der the clamps, in a ſhip's fide... :. 
SERRE-boſſe, the ſhank-painter of the an- 
che. 44 Ae 
SaakE-geutieress, the e s of þ ſhip. 
SERRER: des voiles, io Thor 


SERRER, la, file, to A u 1 


line of battle, by 


ea to each r. 5 1 
— 6 vids, 1050 ſau 


a deva. 1 


8 © L 


Sanna et les, to furl, or hand the * 
See Far ts. Nee 70 wiv} wh 


Raine SERV IR, to fill the ſails aller they 
had been rating. or laid aback for 


ſome ti db 1 F al þ ann 
SEUILLETS de ſabords, the port-ſells, or 
lower part of the gun- ports. 


Hauteur des;SEUILLETS, the height of the. 
port- ſells from the deck immediately be- 
neath them. # util 
SIAMPAN,. a anal coaſting» veſſel /.of 
China, with one ſail» and two, || four, 


or ſix oars; extremely light and _ 
| ditious. £63140} 0 #4 4 Am; a 
SIFFLEMENT, the whiſtling of ho 
as it flies through the air 1 
charged. from a cann nnn. 
SIFFLET, a boatſwain's "all, TOEYY 
SIGNAL, a general or particular ſignal | 


21 at ſea. n 
S Ag. E, or eau d un vai ſcau, the track 
or wake of a ſhip; the trace which ſhe 
E behind ber on the ſurface of the 
ea „ 4416343, as 
Daubler ls SLA T un. vaifſeau, t ſail 
with twice the velocity of another hip; 
or, according to the  feaepheaſes; to; fail 
two feet to her one. - ation 
SILLER, to run a-head.;1.to have head 
Wa through the ſea, &c. Anse 
SIMAISE, or rather CINMAIsE, a wave or 
ogee in the ſculpture of the ſhip's mauld- 
ings. 12 1131 ©) 5190440 06! Mind 14 
SINGE, a ſort of gin, or machi 
a roller or winch in the mid > wiv 
is turned by. handſpikes: and 
* 1 from a boat, or Goal 


el. N is . 
81 LER. See mort. ul * 
SITUATION zue terre, mae 
and diſtances of a coaſt. 


r of ledge. og eraale, lid un- 
ip's bottom in Holland, &c, 
when g actes abbereity be repaired = | 
SOLBATS 4, mating; matines,/or ma- = 
7 A D „ I 9 
Sol DArs-gardient, a gion .of, marines | ; 


ſtationed at ayraya) dack-yard,: , | 
SOLE, e be a, veſſel "hich has 


no keel, 25 Tele to, borſe-ferry+boats, 


and ſome es o do £5 44 

Le SPL e he, 1uojbas/ fallen, or, 
has pa meric In ; an, Fxprefion 
e 
tu at *** 


8s OR 


Ze Bol EIL a paſſe le vent, the ſun has ver- 
taken the wind: 1. e. the wind being 
ſouth, the ſun, by paſſing from ſouth to 
SS W, is ſaid to have paſſed the wind. 
Hence they ſay, in a contrary. ſenſe, Le 


vent a'paſſe le Soleil. 

Le SOLEIL chaſſe le vent, the ſun chaſes the 
wind; a phraſe which implies the 
change of the wind from the eaſt to the 
2 by the ſouthern board, before ſun- 

t. 


Le Sor zi chaſſe avec le vent, the wind 


keeps pace with the ſun; an expreſſion 
that denotes the change of the wind ac- 


cording to the courſe and progreſs of the 


ſun. f 
Le SOLE11L monte entore, the ſun continues 


Le Sor ETI ne fait rein, the ſun ſtands ſtill. 


Both of theſe latter phraſes àre peculiar 
to the operation of taking the meridian 
altitude. | 


SOLES, "a name given to the bottom or 


tranſoms of a gun- carriage. 


SOMBRER "/#us 'vorles, to overſet in a 


ſquall of Mad. 


'SOMMAILE, a bank or ſhoal, See 


BAssE. 


SOMME, to deepen; as, 


La mer a SOMME”, the water deepens, as 
the ſhip advances, | 
SONDE, or wp ie! ny the ſounding- 
lead; alſo the ſoundings, i. e. the ſand, 
ravel, &c. that ſticks to the bottom of 
. lead at the time of ſounding. 


to ſail by the hand- lead, or by — 
the depth of the water with a hand- lea 
as the ſhip advances. 


SONDER, to ſound: to heave the hand- 


lead, or deep-ſea- lead. 
SoxpER la pompe, to ſound the pump. 
SONNER je guart, to ring the bell at the 
dcloſe of the night - watch. 
Sox N ER pour le pompe, to ſtrike the bell for 
pumping the ſhip, as at every hour, or 
half hour. | 
SORTIR' du port, to depart from a har- 
bour ; to ſail out or put to ſea. 


| $or'T1R le boute-feu d la main, to ſet fail 
with the match in hand: expreſſed of a 
port whoſe entrance or opening is ſo. 


commodiouſly fituated,. that a ſhip ma 
fail from it with any wind, and be rea- 


dy for engagement immediately aſter her 


departure, 


$104 Ur 


SOU, GR Fond, the bottom, or 
round, at the depth of any 
cs See alſo — es 

SOUABRE. See FA UBER. 

SUO-BARRR, a bracket or knee, uſually 
ornamented with ſculpture, and 
under the cat-head to ſupport it. 

SOUBERME, a'freſh, or torrent increaC- 
ed by the freſhes of a river. 

SOUFFLAGE, the doubling of a ſhip, 
or covering her fide with new wales and 
planks, See SOUFFLER. 2 

SOUFFLAGE-is alſo the new planking of 2 
ſhip, or giving her a new ſkin, after the 
old-planks are riped off. 

SOUFFLER, to double a ſhip with new 
1 og og wales, ſo as to ſtiffenher when 
ſhe is built too crank; or to prevent or 
diminiſh the efforts of an enemy's-can- 
non. ; 

SOUFFLER l/s - canons, to ſcale the great 
guns, or "deanfe' them by blowiag a 

ittle powder from them. 

SOULIE, the bed of a ſhip, or the im- 
— made y her bottom on the 

mud, after h ving lain-a nd during 
the ebb-tide. 2 2 1 - 


$OULIER, the ſhoe of an anchor. 


SOUN, or Tsobn, a large flat: bottomed 
"ſhip AA on the rivers of. China. 
SOUQUE! hang, or ſwing upon! a 
''phraſe | uſed by the common ſailors, 
whilſt they are pulling do yn ward on any 

rope or tackle. 


© SOURCE di vent, the point of the com- 
Aller d la SownDE, Aller la SonDE d la main, 


paſs in which the wind ſits, 


80 URD RE, to riſe up, or brew; expreſſ- 


. ed of a cloud or ſquall iſſuing from the 
horizon towards'the zenith, | 


-SOURDRE au vent, to hold a good wind; 


to chw' or. eat to windward. 
SOUS-ARGovusiN,an officer in the gallies, 
who aſſiſts the argouſin in his duty. 
Sce ARGOUSIN., | | 


 SOUS-BarBe. See Sou-BARrBE.. 


Sous-BaREEs, ſhort props or ſhoars, 
placed under the ftem, while the ſhip 
remains on the ſtocks. ._ 

Sous BAR uE, the upper ſtreak of a 
lighter, or the ſtreak which lies cloſe 
under the gunnel. als 

Sous comiTE, an officer in the gallies, 
who 'oſhiſts and (relieves th ComiTE. 
See that article. 1 BED. 

Sous rRE"TER, to unger-frgight, 2 - ſhip, 
or hire her out to a ſecon pèrfon, after 

VE having 


17 A001 
having contracted for ber freight with 


the proprietor. 
SOUTE, a ſtore- room in ths orlop of a 
ſhip, of which there ate ſeveral ; as, 
Sour au biſcuit, the bread- rom. 
SOUTE aux poudres, the magazines, &c. 
SOUTENIR, to ſupport under the lee; 
expreſſed of a current which acts upon 
the lee-ſide of a ſhip, and counter-ba- 
lances the lee-way, when ſhe is cloſe- 
hauled, ſo as to keep her in the right 
courſe, without falling to keward. 
SoUTENIR chaſſe. See Sautanir CHAss E. 
Se SourRNIR, to bear up againſt a ſcant- 
wind or current, without being driv- 


en much to lee-ward, or gown the 
ſtream. 


SPARIES. See ChoszEs de la mer. 

SQUELETTE, the cargaſe or ſxeleton 
of a ſhip; or the -ribs, with the keel, 
ſtem, and ſtern · poſt, after the planks - 

| are riped off. 

STAMENAIS, or rather GBNOUx, the 
' lower-futtocks. 

ST RAPONTIN, a fort. of Las 
uſed in hot climates to-ſleep in. 

STRIBORD, or Tx1BoRD, the ſtar- 
hoard-ſide, of ſhip. 

Auoir I amure d RIO D, to have the 
ſtarboard-tacks aboard, or to ſail upon 
the ſtarboard - tack. 

S AUGE, a coat of tallom, ſoap; ſulphur, 


F.. 


TA L 


c. with which: the bottom of a ſhip. is 
payed: to enable ber 40, ſail ſmagthly 
throughahe water. 2111 .ff3i 


SUD, the ſouth, or ſouth -poing, See Ros 
\ drmands..? $1 ge 187 

Etre au Sup de la lem to be in ſouth. lati- 
tude, or to the leurb of the auf- 
noctial line. 

SUPANNE, or etre en Pexuz. 
PAN NE. 

SUPER, to . or cloſe aceidentgüy; 
expreſſed of a leak which is Ped, 
or filled with ſeaweed, ar ſuch like ma- 
terial that way e e the 


water. 
SURCHARGER, to overload A ſhip, 
SURJOUMLEEs , A Sun A 


of che anchgr-itgc Es ae ho 


rely to woold, bee — 


tempeſt. 90111 


SURVEN TER, to _—_— or — 


a ſtorm. 
SUSAIN, or SUSIN, 2 L ane nge 
"Suſi 


on to the qo 
SUSPENTES, vulgarly . 
2 the main and fore - tackle pen- 


SYRTES, mining ad-, guick:Liags, or 
ſhelves. 202 


358 
14670 
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See 


4 
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ABERNACLE, er Tzanzzar, 2 TAILLEs de find. 4 Tau + point. 


place under the awning of a row- 
dag, where the captain fits to giye his 


TFABLEAU, the campartment, whereon 
the name is engraved or painted on the 
ſtern of. a Dutch flight. 

TABLET TE, the riſing - ſtaff; a form, 
or ſcale, uſed by ſhipwrights when erect- 
ing the frames of the timbers. 

TABOURIN, the fore-caſtle of a galley, 
with the ſpace underneath it, where the 
artillery are loaded: and fired. See Co- 
VERT. oe P; _ 

'TAILLE- R, or the love 
part of a ſhi cut - water, dr of the 
prow in 8 ey. 3 


i 


See CAROUESG AFAXU pee paint. 


TALINGUER, or- \ETALINQUER, | to 
bend the cable tothe anchot- ring... 


TALLARD, abe ſpace, wberein,/the ſlaves 


See Ecugs0n. - 
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Carpe en Har ps, to hew an plank. 


of a row- are placed to manage 
their oars': Ie. ia ſitunted, between the” © 
courſiere, or middle gangway and ine 
gunnel. FE! 


TALON: ds la quillethe after-end of the 


keel,, into which: the tgpt,.of the: ſtern- 
* is tenented: Ws is alſo, called the 
ip;s heel. ll 11 16m 2517 3 

Tal o de rade, the heel of the. 


ſtern · poſt of a raw galley: . See 


* 
ODE. 
ſhelv- 
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ing, or. With W 
Ff fa 


TAMRO UR, 


TAMBOUR, a drum; alſo the drum- 


mer, or perſon who beats it. 

TAMBoOUR d' eferon, the doubling of the 
cut-water, or the planks nailed on the 
outſide of it, to defend it from the aſ- 

faults of the waves, 

TAMISAILLE, or Tam1st, the tran- 
ſom, upon which the tiller traverſes in a 
ſhip's gun- room. 

TAM NS, wooden ſhot- plugs, em- 
ployed to fill up the holes made in a 
ſhip's fide by the cannon balls of an 
enemy : alſo plates of iron, copper, or 
lead, uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 

TAMPONS de canon, the tompions of the 
great guns. 

Tameons d'ecubiers, hauſe · plugs. 

TANGAGE, the act of pitching, or 
plunging with the fore and after ends of a 


TANGUER, to pitch or plunge deep in 
the water forward. 

TANGUEURS, or GABARIERS, lighter- 
men. 

TAPABOR, a ſea-cap a ſailor's cap or 
vonnet. 

TAPECU, a fort of nag al water-ſail, 
ordriver, 

TAPONS. See TamPons, 

TAQUETS, a general name for the 
larger cleats, or kevels, whereon the 
runing-ropes are belayed. 

TAOQUET? à cornes, a large cleat, having 
two branches or = as repreſented in 
plate II. fig. I 

TaAqueT @ guen 4 ou d dent, a hollow or 


notched cms as exhibited in plate II. 


fig. 17. b 

Taquer 2 fer, a wraining-bolt, 
AnToffr.  * _ 

T AqueTSdamure, che cheſs- trees. See 
alſo Dou d' amure. . 

TaqueTs de bittes, 
bites, 

Taquers de cabe/lan, thi whelps of the 
capſtern. See FUSEAUX. 

TaquerTs d''echelle, the ſteps which are 
nailed on the gangway, whereby to 
aſcend or deſcend the ſhip's ſides. 

Tagvers d'coutes, the kevels or great 
cleais, whereon the tacks and ſheets of 
the courſes are belayed. e 

TAQUETS de bune d J. ing loiſe, the cheeks 
of the bowſprit.- 0 

1 aqueTS'd? mis; the- belhying Cleats of 
the lower maſts, which are uſually fur- 


See 
A: 


dee Covnnes de 


CT? — iy « 
T "+4 
T. E N 


niſhed with ſeveral pins whereon to faſten 
different runing ropes. 

Tagvutts' de ponton, large der ac 
fixed on the ſide of a pontoon, or ſheer- 
Hulk, Whetedy to faſten the pendent of 
the relieving-tabkle. * 

TAquETSs de potence, the cheeks of a com- 
mon ſea-pump. PoTEXCE. 

TaquerTs fimples, cleats which are formed 
nearly in the manner of a wedge or 
quoin ; they are uſually nailed to the 
deck or ſides, to ſupport or wedge up 
any weighty body. 

TA RIERE, an augre, or auger, uſed 
by ſhipwrights to bore the planks and 
timbers, ſo as to faſten them together 

with bolts and tree-nails. 


TARTANE, a tartane or ſmall vellel, 


uſed in the Mediterranean. 
TEMPETE, a tempeſt or violent ſtorm. 
TEMS, a general term for weather. 
TEMus offne fine weather ; clear r 
or a clear ſky. See ArrI xx. 
Tus à perroguet, a top - gallant gale 3 top- 
gallant weather. 
Tus de mer, or gros Tems, tempeſiuous 
weather. 1 
Tus embrum?, a fog, or foggy e 
TENAILLE, a wooden engine formed 
like a pair of pincers, and employed to 
confine the planks of a ſhip in their 
- places, till they can be nailed. or- bolted 
to the timbers. 

T ENDELET, the tilt of a boat; alſo 

the awning or canopy in the after part 
of a galley. ' 

TENIR au vent, to keep the wind to 
fail cloſe upon a wind. 

TeN1R Jen, to ſtop or ceaſe from any en- 
erciſe or labour in a ſhip. - 

TENIR la mer. See TEN la MER. 

TENIR le balant d'une maneuvre, to make 
faſt'the bight of a rope when ut hangs 
ſlack. * as 

TRENIR J argu; to fail large, or with a 
large wind, 

T'ex1R- le lit du vent, to have the -wind 
right on end, or right in one's teeth. 

Trg le l. See Lor & OLore'ss 

TENIR le vent. See ALLER au plus pres. 

TENIR ſous woiles, to get under ſail; to 
ſet ſail ready for puting to ſea. 

TENIRK un bras, to brace, or haul- in the 
brace of à yard. 


TENIR- ane — mk faſt, or 
belay a rope. 
8 


TENIR, 


T:-B R 


Trin, or voir une terre. See Qu vat R. 

TENON, a tenent, or tenon formed on 
che end of a piece of eee in a 

mortiſe. 

Tron & gqueize Zaronde, a. -pivat 3 or te- 
non, formed like the ſpindle of a cap- 
ſtern. 

TENON de Pacmbet,. the tenon on the heel 
of ” ſtern· poſt which is. let into. the 
kee x 

T EXON de mit. See Ton en. 

TENONS de Pancre, the nuts of an an- 
chor. 

TENUE, the gripe or hold which an 
anchor has of the ground where it is 
ſunk. See FOND de bon tenue. 

TERMES, the quarter-pieces of a ſhip, 

by which the ſide is terminated abaft. 

TERRE de beurre, cape fly-away, a 

| | cant-phraſe applied to any illuſive ap- 
pearance of land in the horizontal 
clouds, after ſun- ſet or before ſun- riſe. 

TERRE defigurte, land which cannot be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed at ſea, on account 
of the clouds which reſt upon it. 

Tzzas fine, land which may be diſtin@ly | 
beheld from the ſea, 

TERRE greſſe, or groſſe terre, high land on, 
or near the ſea-ſhore, 

TazRRE hachie, a coaſt with an opening 
between two mauntains. 

Sana: maritime, the ſea · conſt, or ſea- 

ore 


TERRE Mediterrante, | an inland country. | 


-TERRE gui afſeche. See ASSECHER. 
TERRE gut 
in behind a cape or promontory. 
TERRE gui ſe denne la main, land open to 
the ſea, and acceſſible to ſhiping. 
'TxRREs baſſes, low flat lands on the-ſea- 
coaſt, MY Ad G. | 1 '1 
Tannks hautes, high land on the ſea- 
ſhore; a bold, or iron-bound-coaſt, ; 
Aller TERRE @ terre. See ALLER. 
Dans la TERRE, or Dans les Tens, i in- 
land; up in the country. 
Aang rede TzxRR, land-locked ſhut- 
imby the land. 
Prenare TRRRR, to arrive at che land. r 
Tout-a TERRE, cloſe in-ſhore. 


"Is FN 


Trans-nauin, a Newfoundland, 25 | 


fiſher. 891 07 
TERRIR, to come to has. ate Auriye 
at the land after a long cruiſe. 


int ieren or billock ribng 


Faire TeTE, to hold nel by the moor- 


TIERS point, a triangular fail, as. a, la- 


uit, double- land, or land ſnut- 


r to draw. che 
TIRER rant de pied. Sau, to. draw ſo > 


oT „0 11 


ona "we ore, and ſeen from * 
TESSEAUX. Ft. BA Capi de e 
TETE de 4 ancre, the Tro anchor, 


1858 15 ſhank terminates g. "the 


TWO 
* de cabeflan, the drum- head of. the | 
Ca rn. f 
Tre de potence de pompes, the : cheeks of — 
tbe pump which 3 the brake. | | 
TEA. d vent, the riſing, or ſpringing-up ö | 
of a breeze, | 


Tits di more. See Cnovey Er. 


ings; to be well moored. 
TETIERE, the head of a fail. 
THON d. mit, the maſt-head, or the 
ſpace comprehended between the. cap of 
the lower-maſt, and the treſtle; trees be- 
neath it: and ſo of the top- maſt. 
teen - ſail, or ſtay-ſail. See LATINE., 
TILLAC. See Porr. 
Franc-TILLAc, or rather remier-pout, t 
gun- deck, or lower - deck. » 
Faux-T3LL; c, the .orlop, Sea Favx- 
TUE the caddy; ar cabin of 5 ilk 
the cuddy, or cabin of;a r, 
or other undecked veſſel; alſo. che Le 
— the nn in A Dutch 
ight. 
'T; IMON, or BARRE. 4 mee, the 
Aller. 


TIMONMIER, the held or ſteerſ- 


TINS, the blocks upon which. the keel 
and floor-timbers of a ſhip are laid while 
ſhe is building. 

* 4 d eau, the draught of water of 
od e 

TIRE | the order to the boat's, crew to 

row, hard, or forcibly, a-head. 

Tian au vent, or Tee pull 
pull a- head chearly 


away! 


charge of a cannon. 1 40 


feet of water, in order to float. 
See,” IRAN T dea. n nah.) 
TiR ERA nuriitd ſtietch out. to "ll 
T1RE-X ELLEg, che man-; ropes, . enter- 
ing / ropes of the. ide, 
"ee Sauve- 
þ\ > 8 Sed av, 


T1RE-VEILLE d haauprt.. 
gar e * 
9 noyale, canvaſs,.. 1 Ak. em- 
-plo CR Jail-glath, . _ 
DINE 5 : \'TOILES 


1 


T CO yr ret Ae H See Tones 


ow. 7 . 0 
T OISER, to meaſur by. the laben. See 
een. 0e 22 W W. dA * — 


T OLETS, or Escomts.' See Escomes. 

TOMBER; as 4 ſenderm, imphies'ts tedn 

or incline; alſo to ceaſe: or fail; as; 

ToMBER ſous le vent, to fall toleeward. 

TomBER for un. vaij/car, to all aboard, A 
ſhip to the Jeeward, + 

Le vent a Toms”, the wind is Nene; or 
decayed ; it has become calm... 

Le Mit Token arriere, the maſt Dans, 
or rakes aft. 

TONIES, a fort of Indian boats, which 
are uſually laſhed together in couples, i in 
order to carry fail the better. The two 
thus paired are called Catapanel, - 

TONNE, A can-buoy, placed over any 
- ſhelf or zock in channel; alſo the nun- 
buoy of a ſhip. 

TONNES are "Iſo bartels fited. to cover 
the maſt-head when it is unriged, to pre- 
ſerve it from rain. 

TONNEAU, a tun, containing 2000 lb. 
alſo a general name for all ſorts of large 
caſks, whoſe meaſure is N to that 

Weight. 

 TONNELIER, the cooper of a ſhip, who 
has the charge of all the proviſion-caſks, 
to keep them in proper repair. 

TONTURE, the ſheer of the wales and 
. decks of a ſhip. 

Toxrune des baur, the round. up, or con- 

vexity of a ſhip's beams. 

TORPÞES. - See SAuveE-rabans. 

TORON. See Touron. 

TORTUE de mer, a fort of tranſport- 
ſhip, formed with a high deck, for the 
convenience of carrying troops, paſſen- 

2:1 rs, and their effects between decks. 

'TOSTE. de chaloupe, the thwarts, banks, 
or ſeats of a boat, whereon the rowers 
ſit to manage their oars. 

TOUAGE, the exerciſe of : warping or 


towing a ſhip from place to place. See 
'alſo'REMORQUER, 


TOUCHE, the priming-wire, or priming- : 


iron of a cannon. See DEGORGEOIR. 
TOUCHER terre, or, ſimply Touchkx, 


to run a- ground, or ſtrike againſt - 


rock, ſhore, or ſand- bank 
Toucutr & une cõte, or d une port, to 
touch at any coaſt or harbour. 
TouchER un wmpas, to touch the needle 
of a compaſs with a magnet. 


U 
TOUBE; a name given to two or three 


'T © 


hawfers bent upon an end, i. e kaſten- 
ed st the end of each other, and attach. 

ed to an anchor ahead, * as to ride a 

\:+thip with more ſecurity. dan 8 AN 

TOUER, to warp a ſhip from one 3 
to another in a harbour. 

TOUR: den, a Tight houſe, See Pnane, 

Tou de hitte au cable, à turn of the cable 
about the bits; the biting of a cable. 

Tou de cable, a foul hawſe; a turn or 
elbow in the hawſe. See CABLE and 
Croix, wy 

Touk-e&-chique, a weather-bit of the 
_ or a turn and half-turn about the 

its | 

Tov. marine, a watch«tower or block- 
houſe, on the ſea-coaſt. 

T a whirlwind upon the 

A. a * J 5 I! 

TOURILLONS, tlie trunnions of any 
— — Anme 

TOURMENTE, a tempeſt, or at 
ſtarm. See Trurzrx. = 2 

TOURM ENTER, when expreſſed of 2 
ſhip, implies to labour or ſtrain violent- 


ly; when ſpoken of Ry it denotes 
to warp or twiſt. 


TOURMEN TIN, a name ſometimes 

given to the ſprit fail topsfail, See 

PeRROQUET de beaupre. 

TOURNANT de mer, a whirlpool, or 
dangerous race in the ſea. 

TouRNnANT- is alſo a ftake or poſt ſunk 
into the angles of a canal, for the con- 
venience of warping veſſels up or down. 

TOURNER /e bord. See VIRER. 

'ToURNER fur ſon ancre, to paſs round the 
anchor; underſtood of a: ſhip that, 
riding by a fingle anchor, has probably 
incircled the place where it lies, ſo as 
to ſweep it with her cable, and make a 
foul anchor. 

TOURNEVIRE, the voyol of the _ 
See CABESTAN. 

TOURON, the ſtrand of a rope, com- 
poſed of a certain number of rope- 


yarns. 

TOUT le mond haut / all hands, hoay ! 
all hands upon deck, hoay ! a call, or 
order of the boatſwain, to ſummon all 
the ſailors upon the upper-deck. 


Tour le monde bas, fit down cloſe, all 


hands! the order to the ſhip's crew to 
lie ſnug upon deck or Ahoy, ſo 4s not 
to retard the ſhip's courſe by their mo- 


5 tion 


T R 


tion upon deck, nor be diſco&Hered by the 
enemy, of whom they are in chace. 


TRAIN rer for Os in 


tow. 
'TR AIN de bois, or FLoTTE, a raft, ar float 


of timber. ANAL. 


A la TRAINE, towing overboard z en- 


2 of any thing towed in the ſea by 
2 rope whilſt the ſhip is advancing, 
TRAINEE, a train of gun-powder. 
TRAIT de compas, or RAIT de vent. 
See RUMB, 
Feile d TRAIT guarré, 2 device fail ; ſuch 
are the courſes, top-fails, &c. of a 


TRAITE, the trade or commerce carried 
.on:between ſhiping and the inhabitants 


- ÞAf any country where arrive. 
TRAMONTANE, the north · wind, in 
ttzhe dialect of Provence.” 
TRAPE, or ATTRAPE, a tacklerfall. | 
See Cox DR de retenue. 
TRAVAD E, a tornado, or thunder-guſt; 
.as thoſe on-the coaſt of Africa. 


TRAVAILLER, when applied to adhip, . 
is to roll or pitch heauily, as in a high 


ſea; alſo to, ſwell tumultuouſly, as the 


waves themſelves. See:RoLis, 


TREASURY the —— , or la- 
bourers,-&c. emplo in fiting 
out ſhiping for the yo 


'T RAVERS, in a naval Gase, general! 
_ denotes athwart, or abreaſt of: it is alſo 
applied te any piece of timber which! is 


laid acroſs others, and ſcored. into them. 


Se mettre par le TRaveRs, or Paſſer par le 
Trug, de Torbay, to croſs or Rand 
athwart Torbay, &c. | 


Le cap oft mouills par notre Travers, >| 


the ſhip has come- to abreaſt of us. 
La marie vient par le TRAVERS du vaiſſtau, 


the tide takes the ſhip athwart, or on 


the broadſide; 
Mouillie par 

anchor off Belleiſle. 

TRAVERSE, a paſlage from _ ;nort 
do another; an outward. or homeward- 
bound vo 


TRAVERSE - miſaine / flat: in the. fare - 
| ſheet! flat-in forward IL. the order to pull 


the lower corners of the head: ſails in, 
towards the middle of the ſhip, in order 
to make her fall off when the. fails ſhiver 


in the wind. 


TRAVERSER, to. come, abreaſt of, to 
ſuheer along-ſide of. 


le TRAVERS de 2 155 at 


TR E 


Fa, rA andre, to get the anchor up 


along the bow, in order to ſtoy it pa- 
rallel to the gunnel. 
re anteg la lame, to head the ſea; to 
TRAV RULER u Kanal a8 ns ue 
„a ſmall fiſhing | on 
the coaſt of Rochelle. | 
Tax VERSIER de chaloupe, the 1. 
or fore -thwart of a long- boat. 
TRAVERSTER de port, a wind that ſets 
right into any hatbour, ſo as to prevent 
the departure of a ſhip from it. | 
Metre la miſaine au TRAVERSIER, to 
bring the ore-tack. to hot cat head ; as 
when the wind is lar TINT 
TRAVERSIN, See AMISAILLE, 
TRAVERSIN d ile, a gatter;ledge, or 
Croſs- piece of a hatchway. 


TRAuERSAIN , dlingutt, the 3 into 


_ the payls of the copiara are 


Fa. rt de herpes, a ſhip” 5 davitz fee 
alſo Minor. 


TRAVERSIN des bites, the eroſs-piece of 


the bits. 
TRAVERSIN du chaway Fans; the croſs- 
piece of the fore-caſtle, Which contains 
the kevels and cleats for belaying ropes. 
„TRAVERSIN Wes affuts, the. tranſoms of the 
gun · carriage. 
TRAVYERSINS des taquets,. che ſtep, or frame 
of timber in which the main and fore- 
ſheet kevels are lodged. 
TRELINGAGE, 4 eters: See 
»MARTICLES + i; 1 
TRE LINGAGE des itais 2 les Hanes, the 
crow- feet of the tops. 
TRELINGAGE' des haubans, the ta-harp- 
ings of the ſhrowds,  » 
'FRELINGUER, to teeve a ab. 
or form any thing ſimilar thereto, as the 
clue of a hammoc, e. Y 
TREMUE, a trunk, or, ſloping. paſſage 
formed in ſome merchant-ſhips, Ne. 
by the cables are conducted, from the 
top of the fore-caitle, downward to the 
hauſe: it is uſually covered. with 4 mall 
grating. 5 
TREMVUE is, alſo a hood, or en, 
placed over the coamings of the hatches, 
in merchant-ſhips, to keep the ſteerage 
watm, and, preyent the rain or ſea- water 
from falling into t. 
-TREQU, &:ſquaretſail, uſed1;in{ſcuding, 
by {mall ue ſſels. particylanly; Gaps, tar- 
tans, gallics, KC: WW 2164mMCd £ 
FTzREPORT. 


DC 


— — knee 
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TRFE/PORT, r 
timber, whoſe lower end 1 
with the top of che tern. 4h +4 a 

TRE'SORIER ' geniral de * marine, an 
officer Whole duty refeinbles _ INE 

"- treaſurer of the mavy; © | 


TRESSE de meche, a Large etch — 


of three matches twiſted round each 
other, ſo as to fire a cannon with more 
certainty and expedition. 


TRESSES, a ſort of knittles * 


uſed as ſeizings. 
TRETVIER, or Auen wle, the mater 
fail-maker of a ſhip. 
TREUIL, A roller or winch of ſeveral 
kinds. 


TREVIRER. See cen. 


TRIANGLE, a ſtage hung over a ſhip's 
fide," to caulk the ſeams, or pay the 
planks : alſo a 'machine compoſed of 
three capſtern-bars, whoſe ends being tied 
together, form 2 triangle, to incloſe any 
maſt, along which this machine may be 
hoiſted or To wered, to ſcrape the maſt, 
3 pay it with turpentine, reſin, tallow, 
? c. j 
TRIBORD, the ſtarboard fide of the ſhip. 
See alſo STRIBORD.' 


TRIBORD AIS, ſtarbowlines; a cant 


term for the ſtarboard watch. 


' TRIE'RARQUY, an officer formerly ap- 


pointed to furniſh a ſhip with ſoldiers, 
rowers, arms, and proviſions, 


TRINGLE, a thin lath, uſed occaſion- 


ally to fill IP. the edges of a your port, 


ADROVILLE, a ü bruſh are tor; pay 


a ſhip's bottom with tallow or com- 
poſition. 


VA et vient, a ſpan, drdope Wendel from 


one place to another, whereon to draw 


any thing along by means of a tra- 
veller. 


VAGANS, vagrants or hovellers; Who 


infeſt the ſea-coaſt in a tempeſt, in ex- 
pectation of plunder from ſome ſhip- 
wrecked veſſel. See DEBR1s, 


VAGUES, the waves or ſurges of the nc” 


See Laws. 
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z &c. and make it tight, ſs 
as to exclude the wind or water. 
TrxiNGLEizalſo a batten of oed about 
two feet long, nailed againſt the butts 
- - or jaint's of aboat's.planks, to ſtrengthen 
them in that place. 
TRINGLER, to mark timber with 2 
chalked or red line, in order to hew or 
= it to ws exact form and ſcant- 
ings. 
TRINQUET, the fore-maſt of a 'row- 
ley. 


T © 
* & 


TRINQUETTE, a triangular fore-ſail, 


as that of a ſloop, and ſuch veſſels. 


TRISSE de beaupri, the ſtanding-lifts of 


the ſprit-ſail yard. 
TRISSE de racage. See Drosst a racage. 


1 or pompe de mer, a water 


TROMPETTE marine, a ſeaking-trum- 
pet uſed at ſea. * 
LL. ve, damure de a. See BouTe- 


TRO ROE E de racage, a a ſmall tackle, for- 
merly uſed as a nave· line. 

TROUS 4'#coutes, the ſheave-holes, which 
are cut obliquely through a ſhip? s fide, 
| wherein the main and fore-ſheets are 

reeved. See CLAN. 

Tous de la civadiere. See Oz1L, 

TUGUE, See TxUGUE. 

TUTELLE, the tutelary ſaint repreſent- 
ed on the ſtern of a ſhip, and to whoſe 
protection ſhe is conſigned, in nations 


under the Catholic r | 


VAIGRER, to attach the planks and 
thick-ſtuff of a ſhip's ceiling, to the 
timbers. 

VAIGR ES, ou ſerres, a general name for 
the clamps and thick- ſtuff uſed 1 in the 
ceiling of a ſhip; as, 

-Vai6REs' de fond, the thick- ſtuff ahead 

next to the keel. 


V.axonee Fempature, the thick· ſtuff placed 
between the floor- heads and the wargres 
de fond. 

Valens de pont, the clamps which ſup- 
port the ends of the beams. 


VAaIGRES 


Wu V E N 


.4 
y 4 
ne” a furt; the ehick-ſtuff placed VARANGUES, | a genera ume: for the | | 
te to the flopr-heads. . Hoor-timbers ; as, CS 
EAU, a hip, 6r lurte veſſel of VARANGuss 1 BY the crotches | or 
vals 8 Feb! f dor - timbers afore and abaft. eb | | 
VAS d la band, a'thip lying along, VAnancurs demi-actulies, the floòf̃: tf; | 
or heeling gunnel-tu, as under à weight bers placed between the var dnguts acc acces 
\ y'all n "the beate e " ha 1 45 
1 -lyin on the de VARANGUEs lates, or VARASGUES 1 
or beam · ends. 5 | Fond, the 2 floor-timbers elaced in 


VasTAU @ Tami, a ſh at anchor. the middle or broadeſt part of a Mis 

V AISSEAv &, ſon pefle, a ſhip in her ſta- floor. Tk 
tion, as as appointed by the VARECH, ſea-wreck. Allo "wa wreck. 
officer. of a ſhip. See Chosks de la ner. 

Vanessa beau de combat, a roomy ſhip, VARIATION, the variation gf the com- 
r built for battle, as 2 paſs. See alſo D&CLINArSON. . 
ing her r tier high above the water, VARIATION vaut la rout, the variation is, 

- and having a good height between on the weather-ſide, or oppoſite to the 
decks. K. 

VAISSEAU cor ſaire. See Conxs An E. VASAR '00zy, or ſlimy, Eper of 

VarssEAv demarrie, a ſhip unmoored, or a particular bottom, or ſoundings at ſea, 
broke adrift from her moorings. See See, Fox d. 
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' DemanrnRER VASSOLES, laths or battens placed be- 
Vantathv gondale, a hip built with a tween the ledges of the gratings, . 1 
great ſheer. VEGRES. See VAI GAS... 
VAIssEAu gui a le c#ti droit comme un mur, VEILLE la drife! ſtand by the Wb 
a wall-ſided ſhip. the order to have the top-ſail-haliards 
VAIssZAU gui u le cite foible, a ftreight= ready to caſt looſe in caſe of a ſquall, _ 
ſheered ſhip. VerLLE Pecoute de hune ! ſtand byt e top- 
V AISSEAU gui à le cate fort, a round- ſided fail ſheets! _ 
ſhip. VEILLE les buniers. Se VIII * #3. 


V AISSEAU gui cargue, a crank ſhip, VEILLER, to watch, attend, or take 
V arsSEAU gui charge d fret, a trading ſhip. care of any thing; as, 
Sec FRET. IL faut V E1LLER les mdts, & non le c#tt, we 
VaA1SSEAU qui /e manie bien, a good work- | muſt look to the maſts, and not to the 
ing ſhip; a ſhip that is eaſily managed fide; expreſſed of a ſhip, whoſe maſts, 


and ſteered, being good, will rather overſet her, 
V a1sSEAU gui ſe port bien à la mer, a good than be carried away, 

ſea-boat. . Ancre eft « la VeiLLE, See ANCRE. 
V a18SEAU ralongt, a lengthened ſhip, | Borie @ la VII Le, the buoy floats in ſight, 
VAISsEAVU de bas-board, a low-built veſ= as over the anchor. 

ſe] navigated with ſails and oars ; 3 as the VENT, the wind, 

gallies in the Mediterranean. | . Vent alizt, a trade-wind, or monſoon, 
V aisSEAU de haut-bord, a general name : VenT arriere, a wind right aft or aſtern. 

for large ſhips. | | Vent, 4amant, a+ land-wind, or land- 7.— 
VALANCINE. See BALANCIN BE. ' breeze. 


VALETS @artillerie, the boys which at- Ven davel, a fea wind, or ſea - breeze. 
tend the great guns in a ſea- fight, &c. VanT de beuline, 4 ſcant- wind. on which 

VALTURE, the laſhing of the ſheers; the ſhip canrot lie her courſe without 
or a rope employed to laſh two- maſts being cloſe- hauled. 
together in any particular place, when VENT de quartier, a quarterly, or quarter- 
they are to be uſed as ſheets. i ing wind“. 

| VARANGUAIS: See Magracurs. VenT en pouphe.. See VexT. 


M. Saverien defines this t0 a wind perpendicula 7705 the ſhip's courſe, and, conſequently, 
a wind «fon tht beam but! have ventured to correct is explangcivn, by the ee of M. 
Aubin, who is certainly night in his defimmion. 
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Le xen pes e ee la ſoute: W 


large a on tho in £xps - 77 
ſe * the comirncenient a fair 
"wind, Ae hey bad been put 40 ſhort 
— in conſequence o foul winds, 
ENT pe fait trouver ke wie, 

a ſtern wind brings an eaſy ſea 3 c 

preſſed of a ſhip. when wing p16, the 
—_ in which movemen 

- rained by. the agitation 1 the. os, than 


when ſhe lies in the trough or toons 4 ” 
ö Vie, ge Tequ, or haute marie, hjgh-water. 
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I. ſide · ways. 2 4 
VenT Aargue, a large „ind. 
VENY routier, a wind Which ſerves to po 

and come upon the ſame line; ſuch is 


the wind ugan the beam. 


: VEnTs uariables, vatiable vin, or ſuch 


as are without the tropics. 

VENTA fic, the wind is. right- down 3 a 
witticiſm in amongſt ſailors, to ſigtify that 
there is a total ceſſation of wind, at 
which time the vanes hang right down- 
ward, inſtead of blowing out. 

VENTER, to blow or ſpring up z under- 
ſtood of the wind. 

VENTILATEUR, a ventilator uſed t 


VERBOQUET, + 
wrights to keep eddy any piece of tim- 
ber, ſo as to lodge: it ſecurely in a ip 
fra 

VERGE 4. girouetie, the flindle of the 
vane at the maſt head. 4 

VERGE de Pancre, the arm of an anchor. 

VERGE de pampe, à pump-ſpear, | See alſo 
BARRE de pempe. 

VERGUE, che yard of any principal Gail 


which traverſes the maſt at right angles. 
- VIROLET. See Moviiyzr. 


VERGUE. 4 corze. See CORNE . 

VERGUE de foule, the croſs- jack yard. 

VERG UE en baute debors, the main- boom of 
a loop-riged, or {chooner-rigediveſlel. 


verſes a boat's fail diagonally... 


VERIN, an inſtrument nearly ſimiliar to 
a jack-ſcrew, and uſed occaltoually to | 


launch a ſhip from the ſtocks. _ 


VEUE, or Vue, etre d vue, e Jade. 8 
to be in ſiaht of; to make or diſcover 


at ſea, as the land, or ſome diſtant ob- 


ject. Sce Nox-wre. | 
Vo far vue, & court par aer ue 


by the bearings and Aan of . the 


land, on the ſea- coaſt. 


VIBORD, the quick+work, or theat, bart . 


of a ſhip's ſide Which is ata 


VIETUAIL 


a guy uſed: by thip- | 


AVATI V 


n tha. grift rails and the i waiſhs 
VICE - Au , ie eg Al r 


France — 
VICTUAILL 0 e 1985 
W 
*. ! 
"ther applied . A RAS * 


where the artificers are all | a 
the Thipipg. ' e 


IGIE, a lurking rock, ot reef E 
v 18125 the bear: of the. water. het” 
look out, or watch n 
'deck, J. at the th ar fe a 
VioIE u une flotte, to dodge, or ＋ the 


motions of a fleet. 


VIGOTS de.ratmage: See 8 


VINDAS, a fort of moveable, le ,capſtern; 


__ alſo a windlaſs. See ViReEvaurT.... 
* — the at pe 1 2 5 up any 


VIRER, 

Vin En au 2 to heave the capſtern, 

or heave at the capſtern. 

Vane EN de berg, to go about, or put about- 
ip. | 

Vin ER vent arriere, to veer, or waar. , 

ViseR vent devant, to tack, or put about | 

head-to-wind. 

LIDEUSL'ES the windlaſs of A ſhip, or 

oat, | 


VIROLE, a little iron ring placed onthe. 


ſmall end of a bolt which is driven 


through any part of a ſhip's decks or 
ſides; it is ufed to prevent the fore-lock 
from cuting the wood. En 


VIRURE, a ſtreak of planks continued 
from the ſtem to the ſtern · poſt. | 


VIRVRE is allo the ſheer of any plank, in . 
VERGUE traverſee, the ſprit Which tra- | | 
VISITE. de vaiſſeau, an examination of 


the ſhip's ſide. 


the cargo of a Thip by the officers of the 
revenue. 
VISI TEUR, an officer reſembling bur | 
tide · ſurveyo-s. of the cuſtoms, , | 
VITTES & gotavtinail. See FirnURE, 


'VITTONIERES. See ANGUILLERES. oy 


VIVIER, a' fiffiing-boat, furniſhed with. 
a well fied” Lich water amid-ſhips, 
whereby” the flu are kept alive til the 
veſſel arrives in port. 


VIVRES; the proviſions uſed for the ub > 
* allende of che Lake crew at lea, Ne. 


* 


1 


1 TOTS, 
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* Au Hap * 24% o ** 0 A. TH 
n en oro aw explamition ber Voten e! ns 
.:2ufd CASA a — | fea Tt eee os mo mere by 
- 4tineh; the greavelt die bol at eee eee. 
the laſt dx 1 e is nearly ſijuare ; fuck 10 u 
ame lm annex. Drsthis enen dop- lala, nd: vop · gullunv-ſai ails f 
2 — ts a> ſhips. Sr 5 rs anne bat auen 
VOGUE, ae g on gien: "the Vouune'da/es, the cGurſes,. "Bee BRG 
c AGENT ar cui of -a Vom Per... 
with ots. % Vas Narren fie after- Lie ny! 
Vocut-avant vat, the rower who. halds the V biLzs' dH avant, the head-ſails. 
handle of an oar.and gives the. ſtroke. Volks 4#tai, the ſtay-ſails. See E'Tar. | | 2 
VOGUER, to row, or give head-way to VQILERIE, a ſail-loft, or? . where 9 
a galley or other gell b rowing. ails are conſtrudcte. * "THY 7 | 
VOHELE, a fail ; 1 alſo a tip diſcoyered : fe ILIER, a laben « nons 2509 bit _ 
4 diſtance, Bon r or Mauvats Vonurp, wh 
Avec Tet guatre worps t Voruzi, under abe uopreſſed of 1a'Thip; / a good or © 
tourſes Amd ep ais. dat ſailor, or one this win . or 
Faire toutes V 01/83 unc hat, t0-cruiſt as a heavidyes 146» 
pirate; to make all fiſh that c to VOILURE, a general nase for all ſores 


the net, | of ſails belonging to a ſhip. © + 
Porcer de VoiLEs, to crowd fail, See For-.. Your, a complete ſuit 97 ils, "with 
CER, their furniture; alſo the trim of . 5 


Ce vaiſſeau porte la VolLR comme un nch 1. ſails. * AS 1 
the ſhip carries ber ſail as ſtiff aa a Sous meme VoiLuke, under the fame tall 


church, or withaut ſeeming; to heel. expreſſed tr ſhips in conipany 

VolLEs fur des cargues j ſails clewed· up: or which carry the ſame "quantity and mus! , 
hauled up in the brails. ber of fails. | 

VoiLEs ſur le mat, fails laid to the maſt, or Kale fa Vorvas to regulate'the g an- 
aback. See COEFFE, ,. _ .* » tity of ſail to be carried, in — to 


Regler les VolL Es, to determine the quan- keep company with ſome other n or 
tity of (ail to be carried in each ſhip, in ſhips. | [\ 
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order to keep company with the reſt . Toute la Vous 4: buen, all the head- 
of the fleet. n ſails. 1% T0 A117 62) W 205 
Toutes VoiLEs hors, all fails vr 4 al ſails. Te 3 2 bene al the "of -" 
out, or ſtanding. ter⸗ſails. % 1494 
VoiLss au ſec, fails looſed, to dry in the VOIR een See Ovvaink =” 
ſun or wind. tenir. gu If 13 eln d 


Les VollEs fouettent le mat, the f fails; best Voir ber prone, do ſce, or diſcover, esd 
againſt the maſt, as when firſt taken of the ſhip, 155-1015 007 et wb B00 
aback. * 149! 581 14 115 Den ds: VOIXpto\fing out 3 es in ha- A 


VoiLe Angloiſe, a boat's fail with) a di ing, hdiftingy.heavingg\&e; -»*2 1-4 

nal ſorit. 5 5 * volte en. — lunited number 
VoiLE Ceau, a fort of water-ſail uſed; by 21 * 190 guns, fired: Los once in 4 En M; | 

the Dutch. N. ent! v8 12477 #1 7 
VoiLE defoncie, a fail ſplit or rent bender ) volley, little ſea-comipaſs, uſed 1 in 5 7 

in the bunt or middle. Tye. boat or cutter. 
VoiLE de fortune. See Turo EVEN OL ON TAIRES, volunteers in a a 
VolLE drralingute,. a ſail bloß is or torn 11 2 War. 0 0 2-5/1 4 

from the dong. 248. AA FIT VOLTE; ue e courſe 4 route; 
92 en  banniere, il whoſe ſheep / alſo the movement of bearing away, or 

bei in llackene wa, in Air flies bauling the wind, either to change the 

looſe; 190 fue in, Uthe Wind! like.afl 28 courſe, or bring the broadfide: to bear 

or enſign. q ni vine [2 upon an enemy, #92 + | 
VolLt en pantenna, Gill ſhivering; ind /VOUTE, ror! VouTioptheiup er Tounter 

wind, for wagte being properly trimed. c a ſhip, upon which the 2ufſon is pla- 
Voll envergute, a An bent to it's yard. ced. ! 
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VOYAGES. de long cogrs, a long voyage, une the agreement, or conta 


2s thoſe to China, or the Indias. made between the maſter, the owner, 
URETAC, a fope-tack=tackle, or preyent - and freighters of a fps”: r alſo the 

er fore · tack. preceding article. 1 1 
VRILLE, 2 wimble, or drill, uſed by UTENSILS du canon, - A 4 


ſhip-wrights, &c. to bore holes. 2 for all the inſtruments. in — 
US & coutumes de la mer, the ufages and ing and figing a canon, us the {rants 

cuſtoms of the ſea, which are partly re- er, the ladle, the * _ wer N 

gulated by the lawsof Oleron. 7 
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TATREGANS, denen Qu- ally navigable for boats and fmall-crafe. 
TREGANS, a fort of canals or WOLFE, or Yulfe, a whirlpool, or we, 
ditches, filled with am „r are uſu- * the coalt of N a "= 
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ACHT, or Y ac, k yacht, travellers ; alſo the trucks of a , parrel, 
YEUX, de beeuf, bulls eyes, or wooden Y EUX de pie. See OEIL de pie. 


7 
EPHIRE, or Zkr nn, the weſt ZOQPISSA, or poix ravale, tar. See 
wind. GounRow, | | 
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